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AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE BALLAD-ENTRIES 
' «s IN THE REGISTERS OF THE COMPANY OF 
STATIONERS OF LONDON 


By Hyper E. RoLuins 


INTRODUCTION 


Hardly anything is more fascinating than to pick up a volume 
of the printed Transcripts of the Stationers’ Registers and to skim 
through the pages to see what our forefathers read. Here in a nut- 
shell, as it were, the intellectual life of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth-century Englishman is revealed. And if the great names of 
English literature, like those of Spenser, Jonson, and Shakespeare, 
are not completely represented, this defect is partially atoned for 
by the very large number of entries of popular literature, especially 
of ballads and chap-books. During the first twenty or thirty years 
in which the Registers were kept, ballads indeed made up the 
bulk of the entries; until 1640 they occupied perhaps greater space 
than books or plays. But from 1640 to 1655, thanks to civil war 
and restrictive laws, almost no ballads were registered at Stationers’ 
Hall. A similar gap appears from 1656 (when some 165 ballads 
were entered) to 1675 (when some 175 were entered) ; and from 
1676 to 1708 /9—the date at which the Registers were discontinued 
—ballad-entries were rarely made. 

It has long amused me to skim through these entries and to 
attempt to identify them. The results of this amusement (which, 


* Something of the sort was attempted for the years 1557-95 by J. P. 
Collier in his Extracts and in Notes and Queries (2nd S., xm; 3rd S., 1-011) ; 
but his work is so honeycombed with misstatements, forgery, and vague 
references as to be of little help. In my indexes, however, I have given full 
credit to Collier wherever such credit is deserved. A considerable number 
of the ballad-entries are listed in Hazlitt’s various bibliographical works 
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by the way, has involved much dry, uninteresting labor) are now 
presented in the form of an index to all the ballad-entries made at 
Stationers’ Hall during the years 1557-1709. The difficulty of 
arranging the index has been increased by the obvious necessity of 
serving two distinct purposes: (1) to enable the student who has 
the printed Transcripts before him immediately to find in my index 
a reference to the title he is consulting; (2) to enable the student 
who has a ballad before him to find out whether the ballad was 
registered and, if so, to refer him directly to the volume of the 
Transcript in which the registration is made. As a result, I have 
been forced to provide three indexes, the last two of which supple- 
ment, and as a matter of fact actually index, the first index. An 
index of printers was prepared but to economize space has been 
omitted. 


INDEX I 


aims to include the title of every ballad entered during the years 
1557-1709. Unfortunately, it has not always been possible to tell 
whether certain entries refer to a ballad, a prose broadside, or a 
book. It has seemed best, however, to err on the side of including 
too much rather than too little, so that in the index are included 
a considerable number of titles that probably were not those of 
ballads at all. (Cf. 1920.) In the case of epitaphs, most of the 
early titles are included, though many of them were certainly — 
broadside poems, not genuine ballads. But every title which in the 
Registers is not expressly called a ballad is here marked with an 
asterisk(*), even though I know positively that a ballad was 
meant. 

The clerks of the Stationers’ Company were erratic in labelling 
ballads in their entries. Until March, 1588, however, fourpence 
was the license-fee charged for any broadside, sixpence for a book. 
For that reason I have included most of the titles for which four- 
pence was charged, omitting only those that are known, or are 
thought, to have been prose-works or poems of literary pretensions. 
After 1675 there is almost no distinction between ballads and other 


but no attempt has been made there at identification. H. B. Wheatley, 
too, began an index of the ballad-entries (with almost no attempt at identi- 
fication) down to 1640 and printed it through the letter g in The 
Bibliographer, v1 (1884), 32-35, 77-82, 108-115, 140-143, 175-180. 
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works in the Registers, the customary phrase for the entry being 
“a book or copy.” It has been necessary, then, to pick out titles 
that sound like those of ballads, though probably enough some of 
those I include were not ballads at all and some that I omit may 
have been ballads. Even in the large entry for March 1, 1675, 
a dozen or so pamphlets were named along with the ballads, no 
discrimination being made between them. I have on thut date, as 
elsewhere, omitted the titles known to me to belong to books. 

The entries in Index I are, with the exceptions named below, 
made in strict alphabetical order. This order is determined, ex- 
cept in the case of some unusual words, by the modern spelling, 
not that of the stationers’ clerks. So yf and yé are entered under 
if and tt; saylor comes before saint; no distinction is made between 
such spellings as batchelor and bachelor, praise and prayse, devil 
and divi. When the articles a, an, and the begin an entry in the 
Registers, they are ignored in my alphabctizing, but are placed at 
the end of the title. The word ballad and its common prefixes, 
pleasant, most excellent, and the like, are, with the exception of 
1809, 1860, and 2699, indexed only when no further title is given. 
For example, only one entry occurs in Index I under “ Pleasant 
New Ballad, A” (2109); all others are indexed under the first 
word of the actual title following ballad. Thus “A New Ballad 
of the Life and Death of Three Witches,” “ A Wofull Ballad Made 
by Master George Mannington,” and “ A Most Excellent Ballad of 
Joseph the Carpenter ” are entered under the words life, made, and 
Joseph respectively. Such applications of this rule to ditty and 
song as sometimes occur will easily be followed by the searcher. 
The entries under ballads (128 ff.) include only ballads for which 
no other titles are given in the Registers and are, naturally enough, 
arranged chronologically; those under elegy (673 ff.) and epitaph 
(725 ff.), according to the names of the persons lamented (Edward 
VI; Garter, Arthur; Leicester, Ear] of; and the like). 

In Index I, I give the following details from the printed Tran- 
scripts: (1) the exact title; (2) the date of the entry, with the 
year, but not the day of the month, always in new style; (3) the 
Teference to volume and page; (4) the name of the printer. In 
regard to (3) the large roman numerals (I, II, III, IV) refer to 
the four volumes of the Transcript compiled by Arber,? the small 


*A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London; 
1554-1640, edited by Edward Arber, 5 vols., London and Birmingham, 
1875-94. 
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roman numerals (i, ii, 111) to the three volumes compiled by G. E. 
B. Hyre.* In regard to (4) it should be noted that I have given 
no printers’ names for titles dated December 14, 1624; June 1, 
1629; March 13, 1656; and March 1, 1675: they have been omitted 
because the number of ballads registered on those dates was so 
large and the printers’ names so long that space would be riotously 
wasted in repeating the names with each title. It should, then, 
be observed that all the ballads registered on these dates were 
licensed as is indicated below: 


1624, December 14. By Thomas Pavier, John Wright, Cuthbert 
Wright, John Grismond, Henry Gosson, Edward Wright. 

1629, June 1. By John Wright, John Grismond, Cuthbert 
Wright, Edward Wright, Henry Gosson, Francis Coles. 

1656, March 13. By Francis Coles, John Wright, Thomas Vere, 
William Gilbertson. 

1675, March 1. By Francis Coles, Thomas Vere, John Wright, 
John Clark. 


Furthermore, in a few cases I have given only the initials of the 
prolific printing company of F[rancis] C[oles], W[illiam] T[hack- 
eray], J[ohn] W[right], T[homas] V{ere], W[illiam] G[ilbert- 
son], and J[ohn] C[lark]. 

In addition to the details given from the Transcripts, an identi- 
fication of the stationers’ entry is made where possible. In these 
cases I have indicated where the ballad is preserved or reprinted, 
have quoted its first line, and have (when known) mentioned the 
author. When no statement of the title is given, it may be assumed 
that the title in the stationers’ entry represents with reasonable 
accuracy that of the extant ballad. It is assumed, further, that the 
notes in Ebsworth’s, Lilly’s, Child’s, Collmann’s, or my own ballad- 
books will be consulted whenever reference is made to them; and 
no attempt has been made to enumerate every reprint of the ballads. 
The ideal method of treatment would, of course, be to give complete 
bibliographical information about each entry—to reproduce exactly 
the title and colophon of each ballad and to enumerate every extant 
copy and every reprint; but limitations of space have prevented any 
approach to this ideal. 


*A Transcript of the Registers of the Worshipful Company of Stationers; 
From 1640-1708 A. D., 3 vols., London, 1913-14. The preface is signed 
by Eyre. 
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When the ballad indexed is not, to my own knowledge, extant, 
I have tried to find some other information about it. Accordingly, 
an occasional note is added on the probable historical connection of 
the lost ballad; more often, references to it are pointed out in the 
works of some poet or prose-writer; or again, especially when the 
title refers to prodigies or criminals, I have given brief summaries 
of books or pamphlets or official documents that show clearly what 
the subject of the lost ballad was. As illustrations of this type 
of identification the reader may be referred to 64, 180, 216, 220, 
249, 482, 777, 1344, 1399, 1609, 1813, 2044, 2093, 2141, 2269, 
2302, 2352, 2399, 2444, 2452, 2523, 2536, 2632, and so on. At 
least half of the more than 3000 titles in my index have in one way 
or another been identified. Many of the entries in the index are of 
considerable importance to historians and to students of English 
literature. 

INDEX II 


comprises the first lines of the ballads mentioned in my notes to 
Index I, and perhaps furnishes the readiest means of finding in 
Index I any ballad that one may have in mind. If, for example, 
the searcher knows the first line, “It was a Scotchman,” he can 
more readily find the ballad to which it belongs through Index II 
than by hunting for Jesper Coningham in Index I or Cunningham, 
Jasper in Index III. It must not be taken for granted, however, 
because a certain first line does not appear in this index that the 
ballad which it begins was not registered and is not included in 
Index I. On the contrary, when the stationers’ entry gave only 
the first line (as 1265, 1988, 1993, 3052) the entry appears in 
Index I only, not in Index II. Furthermore, in a few cases (as 
413, 522) I have not been able to find the first line of the ballad 
referred to in the notes. 


INDEX III 


covers the names and subjects mentioned in Index I—not only the 
names and subjects of the stationers’ entries themselves but also 
those given in my notes on these entries—except the proper nouns 
that begin the titles in the stationers’ entries and that, as a result, 
fall in their regular alphabetical position in Index I. For example, 
the entries under England (686-722) in Index I are not repeated 
in Index III; again, the stationers’ title Jane Shore (1272) occurs 
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under the letter J in Index I and is indexed under the name Shore 
in Index III. This third index, however, is in other respects full, 
and it ought to facilitate reference to Index I or to the printed 
Transcripts. If the searcher of Index I, to illustrate, is misled 
by the spelling of Fitzmorris (8897), the entry of Fitzmaurice, 
James, in Index III will call his attention to the ballad he wishes 
to find. If he notices in the Transcript “ A Wofull Ballad Made 
by Master George Mannington” and desires to know where it is 
printed, a casual glance at Mannington in Index III will refer him 
to 1617 in Index I, where the necessary details are given. Or if 
he is hunting for ballads dealing with the hog-faced lady, Miss 
Tannakin Skinker, he has but to look in Index III for hog-faced 
or Skinker, Tannakin, to find a reference to them. Finally, such 
general headings as “actors,” “ Armada,” “ Elderton, William,” 
“ James I,” “jigs,” “murders,” “ Northern Rebellion,” “ Parker, 
Martin,” “ plagues,” and “ Shakespeare ” ought to make the index 
of considerable value to students. It will, in any case, do away 
with the necessity of looking through hundreds of pages of the 
Transcripts for a ballad that may, or may not, be entered there. 

In general, if these indexes are to be used successfully, at times 
all three must be consulted, and especial attention must be paid to 
the cross-references in Index I, for they are not always repeated in 
Indexes II and III. 

In a work involving so many details I can hardly hope to have 
escaped from blundering. That blunders are not numerous is due 
largely to the intelligent care with which my friend Miss Addie 
Rowe assisted me in the proof-reading. Corrections and additions 
from any one who is interested enough to send them to me will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following list includes only the books that are frequently 
cited in the Indexes by an abbreviated or catch-title. It is arranged 
alphabetically according to these abbreviations. 


Additional MS. 15,233, ed. J. O. Halliwell [-Phillipps], in The 
Moral Play of Wit and Science, and Early Poetical Miscellames, 
pp. 55-121, 1848 (Shakespeare Society). 

B. B.=The Bagford Ballads, ed. J. W. Ebsworth, Ballad So- 
ciety, 2 vols., London, 1878. 

Ballads from Manuscripts, ed. F. J. Furnivall and W. R. Morfill, 
Ballad Society, 2 vols., 1868-73. 

Batman, Stephen. The Doome, warning all men to the Judge- 
mente, London, 1581. 

Boeddeker, K. “ Englische Lieder und Balladen aus dem 16. 
Jahrhundert ” [from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. XXV], Jahrbuch fir 
romanische und englische Sprache, N. F., vols. II, III. 

C.8. P. D. = Calendar of State Papers, Domestic. 

C. 20. f. 14 and C. 22. f£. 14, press-marks of ballad-collections in 
the British Museum. | 

Chetham = A Catalogue of ... Ballads, and Poems. Presented 
to the Chetham Library, Manchester, By James O. Halliwell, Lon- 
don, 1851. 

Child, F. J. The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 5 vols., 
Boston, 1882-98. 

Collier!, J. P. Old Ballads, from Early Printed Coptes, 1840 
(Percy Society, vol. I). 

Collier?, J. P. Broadside Black-letter Ballads, London, 1868. 

Collier’, J. P. A Book of Roxburghe Ballads, London, 1847. 

Collmann, H. L. Ballads and Broadsides, ete., Roxburghe Club, 
1912. [The ballads here reprinted are now owned by Mr. Henry 
E. Huntington. | 

Crawford, the Earl of. Bibliotheca Lindesiana, Catalogue of 
A Collection of English Ballads of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Centuries, 1890. 

D. N. B. =The Dictionary of National Biography. 


8 . Brbltography 


Douce = Collection of Ballads in the Bodleian Library made by 
Francis Douce, 4 vols. 

Elderton =“ William Elderton: Elizabethan Actor and Ballad- 
Writer,” by Hyder E. Rollins, Studtes in Philology, XVII (1920), 
199-245. 

Euing Collection of Ballads, 1 vol., Glasgow University Library. 

Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ Company of Works 
Entered for Publication between the Years 1557 and 1587. With 
notes and illustrations by J. Payne Collier, Esq., 2 vols., 1848-49 
(Shakespeare Society). 

A Handefull of Pleasant Delites . . . By Clement Robinson and 
dwers others, 1584, edited by Thomas Park in Helticonia, vol. II, 
1815. [For fuller information see my edition of A Handefull, 
Harvard University Press, 1923.] 

Harleian Miscellany, ed. Thomas Park, 10 vols., 1808-13. 

Hazlitt, W. C. Hand-Book to the Popular, Poetwcal, and Dra- 
matic Literature of Great Britain, 1867. 

Lemon, Robert. Catalogue of a Collection of Printed Broad- 
sides in the Possession of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
London, 1866. 

Lilly, Joseph. A Collection of Seventy-Nine Black-Letter Bal- 
lads and Broadsides, London, 1867. [Lilly wrote the preface and 
printed the book.] 

Manchester Free Reference Library Collection of Ballads, 2 vols. 

Mann, F. 0. The Works of Thomas Deloney, Oxford, 1912. 

MS. Ashmole 48 = Songs and Ballads, with Other Short Poems, 
chiefly of the Reign of Philip and Mary, ed. Thomas Wright, Rox- 
burghe Club, 1860. [Cf. my article, “Concerning Bodleian MS. 
Ashmole 48,” Modern Language Notes, XXXIV (1919), 340-51.] 

N. & Q. = Notes and Quertes. 

Nashe = The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow, 5 
vols., 1904-10. 

P. F.= Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript. Ballads and Ro- 
mances, ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. Furnivall, 3 vols., London, 
1867-68. [The supplementary volume has the subtitle of Loose 
and Humorous Songs. | 

Pepys = Ballad-collection of Samuel Pepys, 5 vols., Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 

Piuls== Popular title of Thomas D’Urfey’s Songs Compleat, 
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Pleasant and Dwertwe, or Wit and Mirth, etc. The edition of 
1719-20, 6 vols., is cited from the modern undated reprint. - 

Popular Music of the Olden Time, ed. William Chappell, 2 vols., 
London, n. d. 

R. B. =The Roxburghe Ballads, ed. William Chappell, 3 vols., 
Ballad Society, 1871-80; ed. J. W. Ebsworth, 6 vols., Ballad So- 
ciety, 1883-97. 

Rawlinson Collection of Ballads, 1 vol., Bodleian Library (4to 
Rawlinson 566). 

Rollins!, Hyder E. Old English Ballads, 1553-1625, Cambridge 
University Press, 1920. 

Rollins?, Hyder E. A Pepysian Garland. Black-Letter Broad- 
side Ballads of the Years 1595-1639 Chiefly from the Collection of 
Samuel Pepys, Cambridge University Press, 1922. 

Rollins?, Hyder E. Cavalier and Puritan. Ballads and Broad- 
sides Illustrating the Pertod of the Great Rebellion, 1640-1660, 
New York University Press, 1923. [This book appeared too late 
to be cited in Index I. For registered ballads reprinted in it see 
Index III, s. v. Rollins. } 

The Shirburn Ballads, ed. Andrew Clark, Oxford University 
Press, 1907. [Cf. my “ Notes on the Shirburn Ballads,” Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, XXX (1917), 370-77.] 

Stow, John. The Annales, or A Generall Chronicle of England, 
ed. Edmund Howes, London, 1615. [When the 1631 ed. is cited 
that date is always given. ] 

Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. Edward Arber, English Reprints, Lon- 
don, 1870. [Popular title of Songes and Sonettes, written by the 
ryght honorable Lorde Henry Haward late Earle of Surrey, and 
other, 155%.] 

Wood == Anthony Wood’s Collection of Ballads, Bodleian 
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A was armed all in ale (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 

a bc of a preste Called Heugh Stourmy &c, A ballett of the 
(1557-58, I, 76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). 

A. B. C. or good counsell for all men, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
500). 

abc with a prayer, an (1564-65, I, 269, Jno. Alde). [Per- 
haps this was an early version of A right Godly and Chris- 
tiane a.b.c. Shewinge the dewty of every degre, ending 
with a prayer in three stanzas for Queen Elizabeth instead 
of for James I as do 299 and 989, which are apparently 
later editions of this same ballad. ] 


. Abraham and Sara, A newe ballad of (Aug. 15, 1586, II, 


454, Henry Carr). [=?A Dittie, deliuering a freendlye 
admonition to Women .. . after the example of Sara, beg. 
“ List a while faire Ladies,” Munday’s Banquet, 1588, Harl. 
Miscel., IX, 228. ] 

abuse of ye sabooth of the lorde &c, the (1566-67, I, 328, 
Alex. Lacy). 

abuses of the wicked world &c, Th (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, 
Ed. White). [A most excellent Godly new Ballad: 
[Shew]ing the manifold abuses of this wicked world, the 
intolerable pride of people, the wantonnesse [of] women, 
the dissimulation of flatterers, etc., beg. “ Good Lord what 
a wicked world is this,”” Manchester, I, 4. == 1021.] 

*acc[oun]t of the confession of the Lord Russell, with his 
behav‘ in prison, &c, An (July 22, 1683, iii, 174, Joshua 
Conyers.) [Cf. 2605.] 

Acrysious (1568-69, I, 386, Rich. Jones). [Acrisius, father 
of Danae. | 

*Adam Bell &c (1557-58, I, 79, Jno. King). [= 11.] 


. *Adam Bell with Clim of the Clough (? June 19, 1627, IV, 


182, Tho. & Rich. Cotes). [Child, No. 116; P. F., III, 102; 
see 10, 2966. Beg. “ Mery it was in grene forest,” “ Liste, 
northeren Ladds, to blyther things.” Other entries of this 
ballad were made on Jan. 15, 1582; May 31, 1594; Sept. 
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24, 1608; Oct. 29, 1615; June 27, 1646; April 4, 1655 
(II, 405, 651; III, 390, 575; i, 236, 469).] 

12. Adams fearefull fall (1570-71, I, 436, Wm. Pekering). [Cf. 
360, 425. | 

13. admonytion agaynste Dice playe by Churche Yarde (1566- 
67, I, 339, Tho. Colwell). [I.e., Thomas Churchyard. ] 

14, admonicon for all vnbridled youthe, an (July 24, 1595, ITI, 
45, Jno. Danter). [=?15.] 

15. admonition for the follies of vnbrideled youthe, An (Jan. 
27, 1598, III, 101, Wm. Kirkham). [= ?14.] 

16. *admonyssion of Doctour Storye, an (1570-71, I, 443, Jno. 
Alde). [By John Cornet. Beg. “Bestur your stompz 
good Story now,” Collmann, No. 33.] 

17. admonyssion or a letter of a yonge man, an (1567-68, I, 
354, Tho. Colwell). 

18. admonycon to bewtyes darlinges wherein is pythelye de- 
scrybed the vanytye of vayne apparell, An (May 10, 
1589, IT, 520, Stephen Peele). 

19. admonition to cruel Jaylors, an (1569-70, I, 406, Alex. 
Lacy). 

20. *admonition to Elderton to leave the Toyes by hym be- 
gonne &c /an (1561-62, I, 180, Jno. Alde). [= 21.] 

21. admonition to Elderton to leave the toyes by hym begonne, 
a ballett intituled an (1561-62, I, 181, Jno. Alde). [Cf. 
20 and Elderton, p. 203.] 

22. admonicon to Englande, by the blasinge Starre, an (Dec. 
%, 1580, II, 383, Henry Kirkham). [Cf. 296. ] 

23. admonycon to England whereby to repent wishinge from 
wickednes all heartes to Relent, an (Nov. 22, 1579, IT, 
362, Jno. Alde). 

24. admonyssion to leave swerynge, A ballett of (1557-58, I, 
76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). 

25. *Admonition vnto all Plough holders exhortinge them to 
holde faste &c, An (Sept. 20, 1588, II, 500, Jno. Wolf). 

[On the Armada. See Arber, V, 149 (No. 3497).] 

26. admonition wrytten by Paule vnto Tymothie iij chapter 
wherein he declareth the maners of men in these our lat- 
ter Daies, An (Jan. 2, 1584, II, 430, Tho. Butter). 
[“ This know also, that in the iast days perilous times shall 
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27. 


28. 


39. 
. agaynste the abuse of a companye of Rusters (1569-70, I, 


41. 
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come. For men shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous, 
boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, un- 
thankful, unholy.”—2 Tim. iii. 1-2.] 

against all suche as vainelie Doo saye. All thinges in old 
tyme were at good staie and nowe that the gospell is 
preached see all thinges are so deare yt is strange to see, 
A ballad (Sept. 11, 1578, II, 337, Ed. White). 

agaynste covetous (Nov. 30, 1560, I, 153, Owen Rogers). 
[? A generall discourse vpon Covetousnesse, beg. “The 
covetous carle, when gredy eyes,” Rollins’, p. 285.] 


. agaynste Detrection (1561-62, I, 180, Jno. Alde). [A Bal- 


lad against Slander and Detraction, by Jno. Heywood, beg. 
“Almyghty God Dooth shake his rod,’”’ Lilly, p. 9.] 


. agaynste Dyssembelers (1567-68, I, 35%, Tho. Colwell). 


[Possibly related to the ballad beg. “ From a dissimilynge 
frende unjuste,” in MS. Ashmole 48, No. 47.] 


. agaynste Dronkerdes (1560-61, I, 153, Jno. Sampson). 


[== ?32. ] 
agaynste Druckers (1562-63, I, 205, Wm. Griffith). [I. e., 
Drunkards. Cf. 81.] 


. agaynste fylthy wrytinge and suche lyke Delythynge (1561- 


62, I, 181, Edmund Halley). [By Tho. Brice, beg. “ What 
meane the rimes that run thus large in euery shop to sell,” 
Collmann, No. 13; Collier’, p. 50.] 


. agaynste fornication &c, a godly ballett (1564-65, I, 270, 


Tho. Purfoote). 


. agaynste greate hose (1570-71, I, 436, Henry Kirkham). 


[Cf. 2842.) 


. agaynste prayse and vayne glorye in the tyme of kynge 


Saloman (1564-65, I, 270, Tho. Purfoote). [? “to the 
tune of King Solomon ” (2089). ? Same as 37, 38.] 


. agaynste pryde &c (1568-69, I, 388, Jno. Alde). [—?38.] 
. agaynste pryde and vayne glorye (1568-69, I, 382, Jno. 


Alde). [?Same as 36.] 
agaynste Swerynge (1569-70, I, 399, Tho. Colwell). 


411, Hugh Singleton). 
agaynste the invention of mans mynde &c (1562-63, I, 200, 
Jas. Robothum). 
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42, 


43. 


a gaynste ye moste horrable vice of pryde (1569-70, I, 400, 
Jno. Arnold). 

agaynste the shippe of fooles (1567-68, I, 357, Wm. Grif- 
fith). [The book so entitled was registered several weeks 
later by Cawood (I, 360). See 2436. ] 


44. a gaynste the sounde fear of fatall Death (1563-64, I, 232, 


& fr 


3 5 


51. 


Ss & 


Jno. Awdelay). 


. agaynste vserers (1562-63, I, 207, Hugh Singleton). 
- a gayneste whordom and thyfte &c (1567-68, I, 356, Rich. 


Jones). 


- age of the world, The (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 
. Aged lover Renownceth love, the (1563-64, I, 235, Rich. 


Serle). [By Lord Vaux, beg. “I Lothe that I did loue,” 
Tottel’s, p. 173. Words and music also in Add. MS. 4900, 
f. 63, Add. MS. 38,599, f. 134”. See 2005. ] 


- aged mans a bc, The (1557-58, I, 76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). 
. Agnes Bankyn that was burned in Sainct Georges feild, a 


ballad of (April 1, 1590, II, 542, Rich. Jones). [A pamph- 
let registered on Mch. 13 calls her Annys Bankyn and puts 
her execution on Mch. 4. See Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 182, 
and Stow under the date of Mch. 5.] 

alarme to England [or to London] (Sept. 17, 1578, II, 338, 
Abra. Newman). [Title uncertain, due to changes made in 
the entry. | 

*a larum to the tru harted subiectes of London (1569-70, 
I, 412, Rich. Jones). [Perhaps John Carre’s A Larum Bell 
for London, beg. “ For thee, O London! I lament,” Collier®, 
p. 55.] 


- alas the poore Tynker, A merrye and plesant newe ballad. 


Intituled (Jan. 5, 1591, II, 571, Wm. Wright). 

All carefull Christians (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [First 
line of A right excellent and godly new Ballad, shewinge 
the vncertainetye of this present lyfe, the vanitye of the 
alluring world, and the vnspeakable ioyes of heaven, etc. 
(= 589), Shirburn, p. 40.] 


- all for advantage (1569-70, I, 400, Jno. Cherlewood). 
- all in a garden grene (1568-69, I, 388, Wm. Griffith). 


[= 57.] 


- All in a garden grene / betwene ij lovers (1565-66, I, 295, 
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58. 


59. 


65. 


70. 
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Wm. Pekering). [=A merrye new ballad, of a countrye 
wench and a clowne, beg. “ All in a garden greene, where 
late I layde me downe,” Shirburn, p. 220. = 56.] 

All lost by lust, or, lust without love (Dec. 23, 1656, ii, 103, 
Fran. Grove). 

*all Mars his men Drawe nere (1568-69, I, 386, Rich. Jones). 
[First line of Sapartons Alarum to all such as do beare 
the name of true souldiers, in England or elswheare, by 
John Saparton (cf. 1849), Lilly, p. 118.] 

All men whose wyves will not love them well, Muste carrye 
them into India to dwell (June 19, 1588, II, 492, Rich. 
Jones). [? Referring to suttee. ] 


. all Reball and vayne songes where of moche hurte to yough 


Dayly Doth come &c (1563-64, I, 237, Wm. Griffith). 
All shall be well, The pope is now proved vicar of hell (July 
20, 1581, II, 397, Henry Carr). [1.e., Gregory XIII. ] 


. All sicke good wives as wedded ben and knowes ye vse of 


yeir good men &c, Another ballat Begynnynge (Sept. 3, 
1580, II, 376, Ed. White). 

all the merrie prankes of him that whippes men in the highe 
waies (Feb. 16, 1591, II, 575, Tho. Nelson). [‘‘Vnder 
shadow of enforcing her to tell how much money she had 

. hee ae Jew] stript her, and scourged her from top 
to toe. . . . The ballet of the whipper of late days here in 
England | was but a scoffe in comparison of him.”—The 
Unfortunate Traveller, 1594, Nashe, II, 309. ] 

*All the newes out of Ireland with the yeildinge vp of 
Chinsale &c (Jan. 22, 1602, III, 200, Tho. Pavier, Jno. 
Hardy). [I.e. Kinsale. ?Beg. “ England, giue prayse vnto 
the Lord thy god,” Shirburn, p. 124; R. B., VIII’, xi.] 


. All things are deare, but poore men’s labour (Mch. 1, 1675, 


ii, 499). [Beg. “Kind Country-men lissen I pray,” Wood 
E. 25 (119). By L. W.] 


. all Wyckednes Doth begenne to amende as Dothe Sowre ale 


in somner (1568-69, I, 379, Alex. Lacy). [Proverbial title. ] 
All you kind harts (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 


. all you lacke service or have any nede to go carry thrones at 


Hampstede Heth (1569-70, I, 411, Jno. Alde). 
Ame not to the alone (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [? Amy or 
Aim. ] 
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71. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


81. 


Amintas on a sommers day (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [First 
line of The Tragedie of Phillis, R. B., II, 608.] 

Amorous Bachelor, The (May 16, 1637, IV, 385, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

and ever I ffayth I tanke you (1569-70, I, 407, Tho. Colwell). 

Anne Askew intituled, I am poore lame and blind (Mch. 
1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. “I am a woman poor and blind,” 
R. B., 1, 31. Cf. 1184; see Nashe, III, 113. ] 


» answere agaynste hay the gye, an (1561-62, I, 178, Hugh 


Singleton). [Hey-de-gye was the name of a country dance. ] 


. answeare of O sweete Olyver, the (Aug. 20, 1584, II, 435, 


Henry Carr). [See 1994, 1995. | 

answere of the mistress agaynste the causeles complaynt of 
the prentes and mayde sarvant, the (1563-64, I, 235, Alex. 
Lacy). [See 358 and 359. | 

Answere to a fond lasciuious songe intituled And Arte thou 
comme againe and saidst th{ou wjould come ne more, An 
(Sept. 22, 1604, III, 271, Simon Stafford). [Ebsworth 
wrote a ballad to fit this title, R. B., VII, xii. Cf. the 
ballad beg. “ And wilt thow be gone, my Deare?” Shirburn, 
p. 87.] 

answere to a papest byll in Northampton, an (1570-71, I, 
438, Jno. Awdelay). [== An answer to a Papisticall Byll, 
cast in the streetes of Northampton, and brought before the 
Tudges at the last Syses, 1570, attributed to Tho. Knell, 
beg. “ How now my maisters maryed Priestes,” Colltmann, 
No. 57. A pamphlet of the same title printed by Awdelay 
is reprinted in Tracts Relating to Northamptonshire, 2nd 
Series, 1881. ] 


. answere to goo to bed swete harte, An (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, 


Ed. White). [Probably related to 802. ] 

Answere to Love will find out the way, The (Aug. 9, 1633, 
IV, 301, Tho. Lambert). [Cf. 2745 f.] 

answere to the Dystruction yat men agaynste thayre Willes 
beynge answered by thayr Wyves muste Digge downe 
Malbroue hilles, an (1564-65, I, 273, Alex. Lacy). [Cf. 
1875. ] 

answere to the iiijth ballett made to the godes of loue, the 
(1562-63, I, 205, Wm. Griffith). [Cf. 987.] 
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85. 


91. 


92. 


93. 
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*answere [to] the proclamation of the Rebelles in the north 
parties 1569, the (1569-70, I, 404, Wm. Seres). [In 
Hazlitt’s Fugttwe Tracts, 1st Series. By Wm. Seres. Beg. 
“© Lorde stretch out thy mightie hand against this raging 
route.” | 

*answer to the Valiant Souldiers last Farewell, or the Lady 
Lucretious Sorrowfull lamentation for the losse of her 
heroe, An (Nov. 25, 1690, ii, 378, J. Back, P. Brooksby, 
J. Deacon, J. Blare). [The original ballad, beg. “ Fare- 
well Lucretia my amorous Jewel,” is in Crawford, No. 384.] 

answere to the Whippinge of the Catt by W. Elderton, an 
(April 19, 1577, II, 311, Rich. Jones). [See Elderton, p. 
222. Cf. 1054, 2943. | 


. answere vnto the new Reply consernyng master Stantons 


pye, an (1565-66, I, 306, Wm. Howe). [Cf. 1793.] 


. *Antheme or songe beginninge Lord save and blesse with 


good encrease the Churche our quene and realm in peac, 
An (Nov. 15, 1578, II, 341, Christ. Barker). 

*antidote of rare physick, An (June 6, 1685, iii, 286, Jonah 
Deacon). [Beg. “ Indeed this world be so unjust,” R. B., 
VI, 354. ] 

Appelles and Pygmalyne to the tune of ye fyrst Appelles 
(1565-66, I, 312, Wm. Griffith). [Cf. 91, 2087. ] 

Appelles with an other Dytty, a songe of (1565-66, I, 307, 
Alex. Lacy). [== A Strife betwene Appelles and Pigmalion, 
by Ber[nard] Gar[ter], beg. “ When that Appelles liued in 
Grece,” printed by Lacy on a sheet with three “other dit- 
ties,” Lilly, pp. 147, 151. Cf. 90.] 

approvynge by ye scriptures that our salvation consesth 
only in Christe, a godly new ballett (1562-63, I, 200, Rich. 
Pekering). 

a Ryse and wake, a ballett called (1557-58, I, 74, Wm. Pek- 
ering). [Beg. “ Aryse and wak, for Cristis sake,” no title, 
MS. Ashmole 48, No. 52.] 


. [arraignmente and execucon of certayne theifes who com- 


mitted a Robbery neere Westchester, The] (Dec. 5, 1609, 
III, 425, Jos. Hunt). [Book and ballad entered under one 
title. The former is called The Arraignment and Erecu- 
tion of Edward Sudlow, Hamlet Stockley, Robert Lester, 
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95. 


98. 


Iohn Sutton, And one Howlton, Gentlemen. Who were 
executed at West-Chester, the three and twenty of September 
last for the heinous robbery, and cruell torturing of a 
wealthy Yeoman, called [Tho|mas Worrall (altas Winter- 
store) whom they would haue compelled to [eat hts] owne 
flesh at a little Towne, called Budworth, neere Chester (title- 
page mutilated), Brit. Mus. 6495. a. 49. These criminals 
and others not named in the title (Yewin Holford, Robert 
Holford, William Holford, Hugh Worrall) had earlier at- 
tempted a robbery. On the present occasion, when Worrall 
had refused to tell where his money was, “they compelled 
him to sit on the scorching Triuit, while another held the 
hot searing Tongs iust in his eyes, and bad him to speake, 
or his nose went off.” ‘Then they cut “a great Collop out 
of his buttocke,” broiled it, and forced him to eat it. 
Worrall apparently survived this barbarity, nor did he lose 
his money. Five of the robbers were executed on Sept. 23, 
1609. ] 

arraynmente. condemnacon, and execucon of the graund 
Cutpurse John Sellman, who was executed at Whitehall 
on Twesday 7™ Januarij 1611, Th (Jan. 9, 1612, III, 475, 
Jno. Wright). [Cf. 2399. ] 

arraignement of John Ffloder for burneing the towne of 
Windham in Norfolke, the (Sept. 26, 1615, III, 573, Jno. 
Trundle). [Beg. “ Braue Windham late, whom Fortune 
did adorne,” Rollins?, p. 54. ] 

arresting of the Lord Major of London, The (Aug. 25, 
1683, iii, 191, Jno. Mayor). [The Lord Mayor was Sir 
William Pritchard. See D. N. B.] 

Arthur the Eloquent (May 16, 1637, IV, 385, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

as Daved was mooste venterus in all thynges that he toke 
in hande (1564-65, I, 271, Tho. Colwell). 


100. As I Did heare saie, in the merrie moneth of maye, A 


Ballad, beginninge (June 3, 1581, II, 393, Wm. 
Wright). . 


101. As I lay musing: [all alone] (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). 


[First line of A comparison of the life of man, R. B., J, 
142. By R.C. Cf. 347, 1659.] 
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107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


118. 


114. 


115. 
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as I me walked my selfe all a lone (1562-63, I, 214, Jno. 
Cherlewood). 

*As I went by an hospitall, a song (Nov. 28, 1684, iii, 
263, Gabriel Sedgwick). [First line of The Old Woman's 
Wish, Pills, 1719, V, 29.] 

As I went forth one summers day (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[== The Deceased Maiden-Lover, R. B., I, 260.] 

as many thankes good master Smarte as late you yeelded 
to my ffrynde (1565-66, I, 309, Rich. Jones). [Cf. 1044, 
1045. | 

As merry ballad as euer you Did see of Ffrauncis Ffyl- 
guttes furmentye (Sept. 12, 1612, III, 496, Simon 
Stafford). 

as the kynde of the owle ys all by nyghte So all byrdes of 
Darknes laboreth for lyghte (1564-65, I, 260, Wm. 
Griffith). 

as Wyllowe for payne hath bene Counted of late (1569- 
70, I, 398, Jno. Alde). [No extant “willow ballad” fits 
this title. ] 

ascrybynge the manner of the Rogges &c (1563-64, I, 233, 
Alex. Lacy). 

aske mercy man for thy greate synne (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 
262, Wm. Pekering). 

*Atkinson’s admonicon to all Christian people, being 2 
dozen of verses for old and young, rich and poore, men, 
women, and children (Aug. 21, 1686, iii, 310, Jos. 
Walker). [On Nicholas Atkinson see Hazlitt’s Handbook, 
p- 16.] 

Authors dreame of death, the (Mch. 11, 1639, IV, 461, 
Fran. Coles). 

awake all faythfull English hartes (Aug. 8, 1586, II, 452, 
Tho. Purfoote). 

Awake awake o thow man mortall (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 262, 
Wm. Pekering). 

awake out of your slumbre (1568-69, I, 382, Jno. Alde). 
[Possibly The bellmanes goodmorrowe (beg. “ From slug- 
gish sleep and slumber”) 183, or the ballad beginning 
“ After mydnyght, when dremes dothe fawll” in MS. 
Ashmole 48, No. 11, and Add. MS. 15,233, p. 89.] 
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116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


182. 


Bachus his Lecture &c (Sept. 12, 1633, IV, 305, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

Bacheler, a Ballett of the (1561-62, I, 175, Jno. Wally). 
[Cf. Hawkins, History of Music, 1875, I, 370.] 

bachelors choice, The (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, Fran. Grove). 
[Beg. “ Fye upon this paultry Cupid,” Rawlinson, f. 45.] 

Bachelours desire, The (Jan. 3, 1634, IV, 311, Fran. 
Smith). 

Bachelors feast, The (June 28, 1636, IV, 366, Jno. Wright, 
Jr.). [By Laurence Price, beg. “ As I walkt forth of late,” 
R. B., I, 47.] 

Batchellors happinesse, The (Mch. 1, 1675, i, 500). 
[ Beg. “ Well met my own dear Honey,” Rawlinson, f. 49.] 

bachelors joy and the widdows comfort, The (Sept. 18, 
1656, ii, 86, Fran. Grove). 

Bachelors resolucon (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). ([Beg. 
“A Batchelour I have beene long,” Pepys, I, 232.] 

batchellors token, or, an answer to the maidens faering, 
The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 

backes complaint for the bellyes wronge, The (July 10, 
1622, IV, 74, Cuthbert Wright). [—126.] 

backes complaint for the bellyes wronge, The (July 18, 
1623, IV, 101, Cuthbert Wright). [Beg. “ Good fellowes 
all to you I send,” Rollins”, p. 166. By Edward Culter. 
== 125.) 

badd husbands experience of ill husbandry, The (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 500). [Beg. “ All you that are counted Good- 
Fellows to be,” by L. W[hite], 2. B., VII, 820.] 

Ballads. [John Sherman fined 12d. “for pryntinge of a 
balett without lycense,” June 14, 1558, I, 71.] 

Ballads. [Owen Rogers fined 20d. for printing “halfe a 
Reame of ballettes of a nother mans Copye by waye of 
Desceate,” 1558-59, I, 101.] 

Ballads. [John Awdelay fined 2s. for printing two ballads 
without license, 1558-59, I, 101.] 

Ballads. [796 ballads were reported as being in the “ Cub- 
berde in our Counsell chambre ... as apereth in the 
whyte boke for that yere anno 1560,” I, 143.] 

Ballads. [Alex. Lacy registered “serten ballettes ... 
iiij4,” Sept., 1560, I, 151,—evidently only one sheet.] 
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Ballads. [Richard Lant registered “ij Ballettes,” 1561-62, 
I, 175.] 

Ballads. [Jno. Alde registered “ iij ballettes,’ 1561-62, I, 
178.] 

Ballads. [Jno. Alde registered “ij ballettes,’ 1563-64, I, 
233. ] 

Ballads. [Alex. Lacy fined 12d. “for that he prented bal- 
lettes which was other mens copyes,” 1564-65, I, 274.] 
Ballads. [“‘ij ballettes to the Tune of pacyente Gressell ” 

(cf. 482), Wm. Griffith, 1565-66, I, 301.] 

Ballads. (Wm. Pekering fined 16d. for printing “a ballett 
without lycence,” 1567-68, I, 367.] 

Ballads. [Tho. East fined 1s. for printing a ballad for Wm. 
Pekering without license, 1567-68, I, 367.] 

Ballads. [“‘ xviij sortes of Ballades,’ Henry Bamford, Mch. 
4, 1577, II, 309. The 18 ballads were sold by him to 
Wm. Hoskins, who in turn sold them to Rich. Jones, Mch. 
3, 1578, II, 325.] 

Ballads. [Jno. Alde fined 5s. for printing three ballads 
without license, August 2, 1578, ITI, 847.] 

Ballads. [Henry Carr fined 12d. for printing “3 staves 
out of another ballad of Edward White’s,” Dec. 8, 1578, 
II, 848.] 

Ballads. [Rich. Jones fined 3s. 4d. “for printinge a ballad 
without Lycence,” June 15, 1579, TI, 849.] 

Ballads. [Jno. Kingston fined 12d. “for printinge a ballat 
. . . belonginge to Ric Jones,” June 15, 1579, ITI, 849.] 

Ballads. [Ed. White fined 2s. for printing a ballad owned 
by Rich. Jones, June 15, 1579, IT, 850.] 

Ballads. [ij ballates whereof he will bringe the Tytles,” 
Jno. Wally, Sr., Mch. 10, 1581, IT, 390. ] 

Ballads. ([“‘ij ballates,” Yarrath James, Aug. 7, 1581, II, 
399. = 1888, 1980.] 

Ballads. [Rich. Jones fined 12d. for printing a ballad 
“without order,” Feb. 24, 1583, II, 854.] 

Ballads. [1 unnamed ballad, Ed. White, Aug. 1, 1586, IT, 
451.] 

Ballads. [123 ballads licensed to Rich. Jones, Aug. 8, 1586, 
II, 452. “These ballades are menconed in a bill of Ric 
Jones his own wrytinge filed vp with the ballades.”] 
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150. 


151. 


15la. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


Ballads. [1 unnamed ballad, Henry Carr, Aug. 15, 1586, 
II, 454.] 

Ballads. [1 unnamed ballad, Ed. White, Aug. 16, 1586, II, 
455.] | 

Ballads. ['The Stationers’ Company, ca. Sept. 18, 1591 (I, 
555), paid “ for the searche of ballades at the comaunde- 
ment of the lord Tresurer, for a linck and goinge by 
water... xij*.”] 

Ballads. [Ed. White ordered to pay 5s. “for printinge a 
ballad without Licens,” May 12, 1594, II, 822.] 

Ballads. [Wm. Barley fined 40s. “for printinge iij bal- 
lades and a booke” without license, Aug. 18, 1595, IT, 
823.] 

Ballads. [Divers lewd ballads printed by Abel Jeffs led to 
an order for the seizing and defacing of his press on Dec. 
3, 1595, II, 825.] 

Ballads. [Tho. Millington ordered to pay Tho. Creede 3s. 
4d. for printing without license a ballad owned by the 
latter and fined by the Stationers’ Company 2s. 6d. “ for 
amendes for ye seid wrong,” Feb. 7, 1597, IT, 826.] 

Ballads. [Wm. Firebrand fined 2s. “for printinge a ballad 
contrary to order,” Feb. 23, 1598, II, 828.] 

Ballads. [Valentine Sims fined 13s. 4d. for printing a 
ballad owned by Mrs. Jno. Alde, June 7, 1603, II, 836.] 

Ballads. [“and 3 more ballades,” Fran. Grove, Mch. 5, 
1627, IV, 173.] : 

Ballads. [2 unnamed ballads, Jno. Wright, April 12, 1627, 
IV, 176.] 

Ballads. [1 unnamed ballad, Fran. Grove, June 22, 1629, 
IV, 216.] 

Ballads. [4 unnamed ballads, Ed. Blackmore, Nov. 4, 1631, 
IV, 263.] 

Balloe my Babe (?June 19, 1627, IV, 181, Marg. Trundle). 
[—?The New Balow; Or, a Wenche’s Lamentation for 
the loss of her Sweetheart, beg. “ Balow, my Babe, weep 
not for me,” R. B., VI, 577; P. F., TI, 515; Harl. MS. 
791, f. 62; etc.] 

Bartholomewe Baylye &c late hanged at Sainct Thomas 
Watering &c (Mch. 6, 1587, II, 465, Ed. White). [As 
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169. 
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Extracts, II, 225, suggests, this criminal is probably re- 
ferred to in the following passage from Stow, 1631, p. 742: 
“The 20. of February, a strange thing happened, a man 
hanged for Felony at S. Thomas Waterings, being begged 
by the Chirurgions of London, to haue made of him an 
Anatomie, after hee was dead to all mens thinking, cut 
downe, stripped of his apparell, layd naked in a Chest, 
throwne into a Carre, and so brought from the place of 
execution, through the Borough of Southwarke ouer the 
Bridge, and through the Citie of London to the Chirur- 
gions Hall neere vnto Cripplegate: the Chest being there 
opened, and the weather extreame colde, hee was found to 
be aliue, and liued till the 23. of February, and then died.” ] 


Bartholmew fare (Aug. 21, 1638, IV, 428, Fran. Grove). 


[=?A Description of Bartholomew Fair, beg. “You 
Bartholomew Tapsters I first do advise,” Pepys, 1V, 341, 
or An Ancient Song of Bartholomew Fair, beg. “ In ’Fifty- 
five, may I never thrive,” RF. B., VII, 227.] 


Bartholomew fairing, A (Sept. 23, 1639, IV, 480, Rich. 


Harper). 


*bartilmewe fayringe for this yere 1579, a (Aug. 17, 1579, 


II, 358, Jno. Alde). 


Bateman (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 181). [Beg. “ You dainty 


dames, so finely framed,” R. B., III, 194; —1007 and 
2864. | 


battell betwene the myce and the ffrougges, a (1568-69, I, 


386, Tho. East). [? From Homer.] 


battaile of A. B. C., The (Aug. 1, 1586, IT, 451, Ed. White). 
be mery good Jone (1558-59, I, 96, Wm. Redle, Rich. 


Lant). [Perhaps this was the work of William Elderton. 
Advice which he gave to his “vile Jone” drew upon him 
bitter words from William Fulwood. See Elderton, p. 
213. Cf. 1022.] 


be mery in God saynte Pawle sayth playne (1564-65, I, 


269, Jno. Cherlewood). [This is the first line of the last 
stanza of John Heywood’s Be merry, Friends (beg. “ Be 
merye, frendes, take ye no thowghte”’), Add. MS. 15,233, 
p. 106. For a printed version, ca. 1600, see Collier’, p. 
138. ] 
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172. Be patient in trouble (June 28, 1636, IV, 366, Jno. Wright, 
Jr.). [By Laurence Price, beg. “ Come, come, you greedy 
worldlings,” R. B., Ill, 174.] 

178. beautifull shepherdesse of Arcadia, &c., The (May 15, 1656, 
ii, 58, Wm. Gilbertson). [Beg. “There was a Shepherd’s 
daughter,” R. B., II], 449; Child, No. 110 (The Knight 
and Shepherd’s Daughter). == 2420.] 

174. Beauties Barre where thauctor stoode (Sept. 3, 1580, IT, 
376, Henry Carr). [==George Gascoigne’s The arraign- 
ment of a Louer, beg. “ At beauty’s bar where I did stand,” 
Postes, 1576 (Complete Poems, ed. Hazlitt, II, 335), and 
MS. Ashmole 48, No. 75.] 

175. Beche his ghoste. complayninge on ye wofull murder com- 
mitted on him and Thomas Winchester his servaunt [by 
Thomas Merry, August 23, 1594] (Aug. 29, 1594, IT, 658, 
Tho. Millington, Tho. Gosson, Tho. Dawson). [See Two 
Lamentable Tragedies (1601), by Rob. Yarington. Stage 
directions in this play run: “Then being in the vpper 
Rome Merry strickes him [Beech] in the head fifteene 
times” (with a hammer); “When the boy [Winchester] 
goeth into the shoppe Merrie striketh six blowes on his 
head & with the seauenth leaues the hammer sticking in 
his head” (sigs. B4, C4). Both Thomas and Rachael 
Merry are hanged on the stage. See 542, 1406, 1461, 
2094. | 

176. Before my face the picture (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 

177. *begynnynge and endynge of all popery, the (1570-71, I, 
441, Wm. Pekering). [On the Northern Rebellion? Or 
on Felton ?] 

178. beholde the glasse of yonge servynge men (1558-59, I, 
101, Jno. Harrison). [Harrison was fined 4d. for print- 
ing this without license. ] 

179. beholdyng bothe the stay and state of man kynde (1562- 
63, I, 213, Jno. Cherlewood). 

180. Bellin Duns Confession &c (Aug. 2, 1594, II, 656, Jno. 
Danter). 

[And £ngland still hath bin a fruitfull Land 
Of valiant Thieuwes, that durst bid true men stand. 
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One Bellin Dun, a famous Thiefe suruiu’d, 
From whom the c[r]owne of Dunstable’s deriu’d. 
John Taylor’s Works, 1630, sig. L 1 4. 
The ballad was evidently suggested by the book that 

was registered for publication on May 17, 1594, and Nov. 
24, 1595 (II, 650; III, 54), under the titles of The 
famous Cronicle of Ienrye the First, with the life and 
death of Bellin Dunn the firste thief that ever was hanged 
in England and The true tragicall historve of kinge Rufus 
the Furst with the life and deathe of Belyn Dun the first 
thief that ever was hanged in England. A play called by 
Henslowe (Duary, ed. Greg, II, 164) Bellendon was first 
performed in London in June, 1594, while from June 15 
to June 25, 1597, it ran for twenty-four performances. ] 

belman for England &c, A... to be alowed leavinge out 
the ij staues yat are crossed, a ballad intituled. (Dec. 6, 
1586, II, 461, Ed. Alde). [Beg. “ Awake! Awake! Oh 
Inglande!” Shirburn, p. 36. — 708. Cf. 182.] 

bell mans alarum, the (Nov. 27, 1589, IT, 534, Tho. Or- 
win). [Perhaps the same as 181.] 

bell mannes good ‘morrowe, the (Nov. 21, 1580, II, 382, 
Ed. White). [Beg. “ From sluggish sleep and slumber,” 
Rollins', p. 233; Shirburn, p. 182. = 982. Cf. 115.] 

Bellona’s encouragement (May 7, 1640, IV, 509, Rich. 
Harper). [On the second Bishops’ War.} 

besieginge, the [of Chartres] (May 2, 1591, II, 581, Jno. 
Wolf). [On its capture by Henry IV.] 

beste be truste (1569-70, I, 408, Tho. Colwell). 

betwene a Ryche farmer and his Dougther (1557-58, I, 75, 
Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). 

betwene a Spanishe gent and an English gentlewoman 
(Aug. 1, 1586, II, 450, Ed. Alde). [Was this a mistake 
for 2508 ? | 

betwene Conforte [sic] and povertie (Mch. 4, 1588, II, 485, 
Jno. Wolf). 

betwene Death and youghte [youth] (1563-64, I, 237, Jno. 
Cherlewood). [Beg. “Come on, good fellowe, make an 
end,” Rollins?, p. 252.] 

betwene honeste and knavery &c (1565-66, I, 296, Hugh 
Singleton). 
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192. 


193. 
194. 


195. 


196. 


201. 


betwene ould Jack A Napes and yonge Jack A Napes 
(July 23, 1590, II, 555, Ed. Venge). 

betwene pers (1570-71, I, 438, Wm. Griffith). 

*betweene Wigg and Tory To the tune, Some say the pap- 
ist had a plott, A new song (May 8, 1683, i, 153, Tho. 
Moore). [== Chetham, No. 306. Beg. “ What Chear poor 
soul mouth’d Whig what Chear?”’] 

betwixte a souldiour and an aged Man, a ballat (Aug. 13, 
1579, II, 358, Rich. Jones). 

betwixt life and death. the tune haue with you into the 
cuntrey (Oct. 1, 1593, II, 636, Stephen Peele). [?A 
Dialogue, by D[octor] E[edes], beg. “ Life I am, yet must 
I die,” MS. Rawlinson poet. 148, f. 70. MS. dates ca. 
1595. == 7580.] 


. *bewalynge of tru subiectes, The (1570-71, I, 440, Jno. 


Awdelay). 


. Bill of ffare, The (Oct. 4, 1637, IV, 394, Fran. Grove). 


[Beg. “Tle tell you a Iest which you’l hardly beleeue,” by 
Martin Parker, R. B., I, 70.] 


. *Billy and Molly, A song, (April 1, 1686, iii, 303, Joshua 


Conyers). [Beg. “O cursed be the wars that ever they 
began,” B. B., I, 112.] 


. byrche and grene hollye (1562-63, I, 210, Tho. Colwell). 


[Undoubtedly the “catch” (No. 60) of this title pre- 
served with music in Ravenscroft’s Pammelta, 1609.] 

Birds of a feather will hould togeither (Feb. 27, 1640, IV, 
500, Fran. Coles). [Subtitle to 1784. ] 

byrth of Christe, the (1569-70, I, 402, Rich. Jones). [Per- 
haps A carroll of the birthe of christ, beg. “The birthe of 
christ who lvst to here” (with an ‘undersong’ beg. “ The 
golden tyme ys nowe at hande’’), MS. Cotton Vesp. A. 
XXV, f. 151% = Thomas Wright’s Carols, p. 44, Boeddeker, 
II, 352.] 

*black Dog of newgates Lamentation for all his knauery. 
vilany bribery and Conny catchinge to the Tune of Hut- 
tons Deldul, The (Feb. 9, 1596, III, 58, Simon Stafford). 
[?A book. Cf. 1604-05. ] 


204. Blacksmithes praise, the (Mch. 21, 1635, IV, 335, Jno. 


Okes). [=?A merry new Ballad, both pleasant and 
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sweete, In praise of the Black-smith, which is very meete, 
beg. “ Of all the trades that ever I see,” R. B., II, 127.] 
blamynge Dame nature (1563-64, I, 236, Alex. Lacy). 

Blanche A Broome (Nov. 10, 1580, II, 381, Rich. Jones). 
[Cf£. 1292. ] 

Blasinge torch bothe partes (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [A 
good Wife, or none, beg. “The blazing Torch is soone 
burnt out,” R. B., I, 418. Cf. 964.] 

Blessed ar thay yat Dye in the Lorde (1560-61, I, 154, Tho. 
Hackett). 

blessinges of God to his sainctes and servantes, The (Aug. 
1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. White). 

Blind beggar (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 181). [= 211.] 

blind beggar of Bednall Greene, The rarest ballad that 
ever was seene, of the (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). ([Beg. 
“Tt was a blind Beggar that long lost his sight,” R. B., I, 
37; P. F., II, 279. ==210.] 

Blynd eates many a fly, The (April 12, 1627, IV, 176, Jno. 
Wright). [Beg. “ Of late there was a Damsel mild,” R. B., 
VIII, 684.] 

blende harper &c, the (1564-65, I, 260, Owen Rogers). 

blynde harpers with the Answere, the (1565-66, I, 294, 
Lucas Harrison). 

Blood cries for revenge, or a true relation of the bloody 
& barbarous massacres in the late flourishing citty of 
Lesna in the kingdome of Poland (Nov. 14, 1657, 11, 154, 
Fran. Grove). [See Cromwell’s Declaration for the relief 
of the Protestants, etc., C. S. P. D., 1657-58, p. 344.] 

bloody act comitted by one John James a Roman Catho- 
lique who stabbed Justice Hayward, A (Nov. 24, 1640, 
i, 3, Tho. Lambert). [“In the afternoone [of Nov. 21] 
one John James, the Son of Sir Henry James of Fever- 
sham in Kent, and a Romanist, with a long dagger stabbed 
Justice Heywood, a Justice of Peace for Westminster: 
This Master Heywood had prepared a scroule with the 
names of such Recusants as were in Westminster, to de- 
liver up to the Committee; and whether that were the 
cause of the stab, or was done in revenge, for that the 
Justice two or three years since committed the Delinquent, 
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217. 


218. 


as he sayes, which is not yet certainly known” (Diurnall 
Occurrences, 1641, p. 6). “This day [Aug. 2, 1641] in 
the House of Commons there was a great debate upon a 
bill read against one Master James a Recusant, who 
stabbed Justice Heyward, and having remained in prison 
ever since, it was by them ordered that his right hand 
should be cut off, one part of his lands given to Justice 
Heyward for a certain time, another part to the poor, and 
the rest to pay his debts, and imprisonment during pleas- 
ure” (1bid., p. 320). See also The Rat-Trap: or, The 
Tesvites taken wn their owne Net, 1641.] 

bloody prospect, A (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright 
& partners). 

bloody Warres of Ireland &c, the (Aug. 12, 1608, III, 387, 
Jno. Wright, Henry Gosson). [First line of a ballad 
summarized from a book (British Museum, G. 5543) on 
the defeat of “Sir Carey A Doughertie the Leader of the 
Irish Rebels.” Cf. 1478.] 

Blew Capp (Mch. 22, 1634, IV, 315, Tho. Lambert). [Blew 
Cap for me, beg. “Come hither, the merri’st of all the 
nine,” R. B., I, 74.] 

Blewe starche and potinge stickes (July 4, 1590, IT, 553, 
Wm. Wright). ([‘‘ Wise was that sin-washing Poet that 
made the Ballet of Blue starch and poaking stickes, for 
indeed the lawne of licentiousnesse hath consumed all the 
wheat of hospitalitie. . . . I meruaile no Laundresse would 
giue you the washing and starching of your face for your 
labour, for God knowes it is as black as the *blacke Prince.” 
[Marginal note] “*So saieth the learned Polihistor 
Rimerus, in his first booke, first page, & first line of his 
Ballad of blew starch and poaking stickes.”—Prerce Pen- 
niless, 1592, Nashe, I, 181.] 

bold beggar, The (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). 

bonny Scotts lover, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). 


. Bormer, ij ballettes agaynst (1569-70, I, 421). [Tho. Col- 


well fined 12d. for printing this. ] 

Bounceing Besse and Lustie Dick, &c. (May 11, 1657, ii, 
12%, Fran. Grove). 

*bountifull brewer who pays the Kings taxes out of the 
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poor men’s purses, rather then diminish their own 
golden stores, The (Dec. 18, 1690, iii, 379, P. Brooksby, 
J. Deacon, J. Back, J. Blare). [Beg. “In this present 
Reign, the War to maintain,” Crawford, No. 691.] 

Brag is a good dog (June 24, 1630, IV, 236, Fran. Coles). 
[A proverbial title. Cf. “If Brag were not a good dogge, 
I know not how hee would hold vp his taile,” Nicholas 
Breton’s Court and Country, 1618. Cf. Hazlitt’s English 
Proverbs, 1882. n. 100. ] 

brayneles blessynge of the bull &c, ye (1570-71, I, 436, 
Alex. Lacy). [Beg. “Was neuer worlde so farre from 
orders rule,” Lilly, p. 224.] 

*Brandy Bottle Plott discovered &c, The (Oct. 28, 1689, 
iii, 363, Jno. Millet). [?The Brandy-Bottle Plot: Being 
A farther Narrative of the late Brandy-Plot, happily Dis- 
covered, etc., beg. “I'll sing ye a Song, if you'll pay me 
but for’t,” printed by Jno. Millet, Pepys, V, 115.] 

Braue Bristowes renowne. an Incouragment to all English 
Soldiers (Sept. 15, 1640, IV, 521, Rich. Harper). 

Brave counsell for bachelors, &c. (May 15, 1656, 11, 58, 
Wm. Gilbertson). 

brave encouragement for Englishe Chivalrye &c, A (May 
20, 1590, IT, 548, Rich. Jones). [No doubt on the English 
troops who had been sent to France to aid Henry IV.] 

braue encouragement made by A soldier when he went 
into Ireland, wherein he harteneth his fellowe soldiers 
to be Couragious againste their enemies, A (May 16, 
1583, II, 424, Henry Carr). 


.- braue shauer, A (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright & 


partners). 


. brasen age, the (Nov. 16, 1621, IV, 61, Henry Gosson). 


[One of a series of popular “age” ballads. Cf. 2446 and 
the notes in Rollins?, p. 234.] 


. bryber Jehezye taken out of the vth Chapter of the iiijth 


bokes of Kynges, of (1566-67, I, 331, Tho. Colwell). [By 
George Mell, beg. “Was not the bryber Gehezie,” Lilly, 
p- 42.] 

brydes buryall, ye (June 11, 1603, ITI, 237, Wm. White). 
[= 238. ] 
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Brids buriall (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [= 238.] 

Bride’s Buriall, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 496). [Beg. 
“Come, mourn, come, mourn with me,” R. B., 1, 185. Cf. 
236-37. | 

Brides Good morrowe (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Beg. 
“The night is passed, & ioyfull day appearcth,” R. B., 
I, 62.] 


. *brief and Dolefull lamentacon for the losse of the lives as 


well of Sir Robert Bell knight lorde chief Baron of the 
Exchequer as also of Divers other Justices and men of 
good wurship at thassize laste holden at Oxford, a (Aug. 
6, 1577, II, 317, Rich. Jones). [This calamity happened 
at the assizes of July 4-6, as Stow narrates. | 

breffe brygement of maryage and so what Jogges the 
Wyves geves on the elbowe, a (1565-66, I, 294, Tho. 
Colwell). [Cf. 345.] 

brief discourse of ffoure cruell murders &c, A (Nov. 2, 
1584, II, 436, Tho. Nelson). 


. briefe Rehersall of the bloodie Battell fought in Barbary, A 


(Feb. 19, 1579, II, 347, Ed. White). [On the death of 
Sebastian, King of Portugal, at the battle of Alcazar in 
1578. See 3017. ] 

briefelie sheweinge the harde hap of a prentice of London 
beinge a Souldier, a newe ballad (May 15, 1588, IT, 490, 
Jno. Wolf). 


. briefely shewinge the honorable Cumpanyes of horsmen 


and footemen whiche dyverse nobles of Englande brought 
before her maiestie &c, A propper newe balled (Aug. 28, 
1588, IT, 497, Jno. Wolf). [About the Armada.] 

Bristoe for me &c (July 19, 1634, IV, 324, Tho. Lambert). 

Brittaynes generall teares shedd for ye greate losse it hadd 
by the death of the righte noble and worthy Robert Erle 
of Salisbury lord high threasurer of England (May 27, 
1612, III, 486, Ralph Blore). [Cf. “ Poore England! for 
how can’st thou be but poore,” by Ben Hinton, Ballads 
from MSS., II, 297.] 

Brittaines valour (Jan. 21, 1634, IV, 312, Augustine 
Mathews). 


. brittishe Sidanen applied by a courtier to ye praise of ye 
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Quene, a ballat of (Aug. 13, 1579, II, 358, Rich. Jones). 
[Sidanen, a daughter of Prince Llewelyn of North Wales 
and a heroine of great beauty, is a character in Munday’s 
play, John a Kent and John a Cumber, ed. J. P. Collier 
(p. xix). The ballad itself, A Dittie to the tune of Welshe 
Sydanen, made to the Queenes maj. Eliz. by Lodowick 
Lloyd, beg. “Flee stately Juno Samos fro, from Delos 
straight Diana go,” is printed “from a manuscript col- 
lection of poems” in The British Bibliographer, I (1810), 
338. Cf. also Dekker’s Dramatic Works, III (1873), 365, 
and The Welsh Embassador, Malone Society ed., p. 44.] 

buriall of Sir Phillip Sydney, the (Feb. 27, 1587, II, 464, 
Wm. Bartlet). [Cf. John Aubrey’s Brief Inves, ed. 
Andrew Clark, II, 249. Cf. 624.] 

Burnynge of Anne Bruen, the (July 10, 1592, II, 616, 
Jno. Wolf). [A pamphlet on her crime, by John Kyd, 
is reprinted in F. S. Boas’s edition of the Works of Kyd 
and in Collier’s Illustrations of Early English Popular 
Interature, I, No. 2. Cf. 1806, 1441, 1449. ] 

burninge of the Towne of Tiverton, the (April 28, 1598, 
IIT, 113, Tho. Purfoote, Jr. and Sr.). [The title of a 
book registered on April 14 continues: “in Devonshire 
the Third of April last about the hour of one of the 
clock in the afternoon being market day.” 600 houses and 
50 persons were burned (Tho. Westcote, View of Devon- 
shire, ed. 1845, p. 100). See Nashe, III, 149, and 253.] 

burning of Tyverton. the .5 of August 1612, the (Aug. 14, 
1612, III, 492, Tho. Pavier). [Pavier registered a book 
on this fire along with the ballad. See Westcote, loc. cit.; 
W. J. Thoms, Anecdotes and Traditions, p. 60; and 
Beard’s Theater of God’s Judgment, 1631, p. 555.] 

Buy a good bargaine of tongues (July 10, 1622, IV, 74, 
Henry Gosson). 

buy Bromes buye (1563-64, I, 238, Wm. Griffith). 

cabinett of rare flowers ruined, The (April 16, 1656, ii, 50, 
Tho. Creeke). 

call to Repentance to all true Englishe hartes, a (Aug. 2, 
1594, II, 656, Jno. Danter). [Possibly Deloney’s lost 
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ballad of Repent, England, Repent. See Nashe, III, 84, 
IV, 343, and Mann’s Deloney, p. 496.] 

callynge to Remembraunce of Godes mercye, a (1567-68, I, 
359, Alex. Lacy). 

Callin o custure me (Mch. 10, 1582, II, 407, Jno. Alde). 
[Cf. Henry V, IV, iv, 4; Pop. Mus., I, 84.] 

Callino Shryll over Gaddeshill (Sept. 5, 1586, II, 457, 
Rich. Jones). | 

Captayne Jenninges his songe, whiche he made in the 
Marshalsey and songe a little before his death (Mch. 19, 
1611, III, 456, Rich. Jones). [The pirate Jennings sur- 
rendered voluntarily to the Earl of Thomond in the hope 
of securing a pardon (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1603-10, 
pp. 453, 534, 568). See also The Lives, Apprehenstons, 
Arraignments, and Executions, of the 19. late Pyrates. 
Namely: Capt. Harris. Iennings. Longcastle. Downes. 
Haulfey. and their compantes. As they were seuerally 
indited on St. Margrets Hill in Southwarke, on the 22. of 
December last, and executed the Fryday following. Lon- 
don. Printed for Iohn Busby the elder. Jennings made 
a most edifying end at the gallows. ] 

Care Causethe men to Crye newly altered (1562-63, I, 204, 
Hugh Singleton). [A moralization of 1213.] 

cart load of cuckolds whoe are to bee conveyed to Cuck- 
olds haven, there to bee shipt in the Henn peckt Frigatt 
& soe to saile to lubberland, A (Mch. 1, 1675, i, 501). 
[See Crawford, No. 502, for a similar title. ] 

case is altered, or, the valiant souldier promoted, The 
(June 3, 1671, 11, 425, Fran. Coles). 

Cater bralles bothe Wytty and mery, the (1565-66, I, 298, 
Tho. Colwell). [For a tune of this name see A Handfull, 
p- 30. Cf. the Tumes Interary Supplement, Jan. 19, 1922, 
p- 45.] 

*caveat for all men to beware of false Coseners by a Late 
example of a Lancashire man Cozened of v!, A (Feb. 9, 
1580, II, 365, Rich. Jones). 

Caveat for christians, A (July 22, 1588, II, 494, Jno. 
Cherlewood). 

Caveat for England by the Example of Cockham hill in 
Kent in the parishe of Westram in Kent, a (Jan. 23, 
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1597, III, 78, Tho. Millington). [Tho. Creede registered 
a book on this marvel, Jan. 21: it was written by John 
Chapman and is called A most true report of the myracu- 
lous mouing and sinking of a plot of ground, about nine 
Acres, at Westram in Kent, which began the 18 of Decem- 
ber, and so continucd till the 29. of the same moneth. 1595 
(Bodleian, Wood D. 28 (1)). The land was owned by 
Robert Heath and tenanted by Giles Browne. Stow also 
tells of this happening. ] 

cavyat for occupyers, a (1569-70, I, 416, Jno. Alde). 

Caveat for Parents &c, A (Jan. 26, 1633, IV, 291, Ed. 
Blackmore). 

*Caveat of those that boste of their beautie, a (July 27, 
1578, II, 333, Henry Carr). 

*caveat or warninge to all lewde and wanton huswyves by 
these examples to take heede yat thee deserue not ye 
like Reproches, A (Sept. 3, 1580, II, 376, Ed. White). 

Caveat to all yonge men, a (Feb. 22, 1581, II, 389, Yarrath 
James). 

Celias kinde answer to Coridons complaint (Jan. 27, 1673, 
ii, 453, Jno. Clark). [Beg. “O what’s the matter?” 
Pepys, IV, 47; Douce, I, 23; cf. R. B., IV, 492. See 397. ] 

certen goode aduertisementes to be obserued with Dili- 
gence in this life before we departe hence, a ballat of 
(Jan. 11, 1586, II, 446, Tho. Nelson). 

*Certaine notes howe everie manne maye trie themselves 
whether they be the Children of God or noe (Dec. 1, 
1580, II, 383, Tho. Butter). 

*Certaine verses of Martin Parker against trusting to sett 
vp in Alehouses (July 19, 1636, IV, 367, Rob. Gurney). 
[Parker himself was an ale-house keeper. See C. 9. P. D., 
1640, pp. 421, 425, 430.] 

*Certaine verses or a songe in Prayse of A Pott of good Ale 
(June 22, 1629, IV, 216, Rich. Badger). [Usually called 
The Ex-Ale-tation of Ale, beg. “ Not drunken, nor sober, 
but neighbour to both”; included in Francis Beaumont’s 
Poems, 1653 (Chalmers’s reprint, in his Works of the 
English Poets, 1810, VI, 205) ; Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
1661, p. 1; Sportive Wit, 1656, sig. Hh 3°; etc. See 336, 
337. ] 
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*challenge of the Justes, the (Jan. 16, 1581, II, 387, Jno. 
Cherlewood). [A great challenge of Justes ” was to have 
been performed before the Queen on Jan. 15—hence this 
entry—but was at her desire postponed to Jan. 22. At 
that time, although the challenge “ was most couragiously 
accomplished,” many men and women were hurt, maimed, 
or killed. See Stow, 1631, pp. 688 f.] 

charetable farmer miraculously rewarded, The (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 499). [Perhaps this is Lawrence White’s prose 
pamphlet of The Charitable Farmer of Somersetshire: Or, 
God's Great and Wonderful Work (B. M. 8276. a. 70). 
Cf. R. B., VII, 436.] 

Chast batchelours advice, The (Mch. 16, 1635, IV, 334, 
Jno. Wright, Jr.). [= 282.] 


. chast Bachelors advice, The (June 28, 1636, IV, 366, Jno. 


Wright, Jr.). [= 281.] 

chaste lyf of Joseph, the (1568-69, I, 386, Rich. Jones). 

Chast Maiden. &c, The (Dec. 11, 1639, IV, 493, Tho. 
Lambert). 

Chevie chase (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Beg. “God pros- 
per long our noble king,” R. B., VI, 740; Child, No. 162. 
See 1700. ] 


. childe of th’age of 9 yeares called John Shute who was 


possessed with spirituall thoughtes &c, A songe of a 
(July 23, 1612, III, 491, Jno. Wright). 
cheldryns thoughtes (1562-63, I, 210, Tho. Colwell). 
Chirpinge larke, The (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [=—? The 
Singing Lark, beg. “O blessed bird, whose soaring song,” 
R. B., ITI, 190.] 


. Choice of Inventions &c (Jan. 2, 1632, IV, 268, Fran. 


Coles & partners). [Beg. “There were three men of 
Gotam,” R. B., I, 104.] 

chosynge of love and lovely thynges (1563-64, I, 238, Wm. 
Griffith). 

Christs comfort to a sinfull Soule &c (Nov. 16, 1633, IV, 
309, Tho. Lambert). 

Christes commynge to Judgemente (Aug. 1, 1586, IT, 451, 
Ed. White). [==?A warning vnto repentaunce and of 
christes comming vnto Judgement, beg. “ What means this 
careless world to vance,” Rollins’, p. 240.] 
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. Christs teares ouer Jerusalem (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 


[= 294. ] 

Christs teares over Jerusalem (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 496). 
[Beg. “When Christ our Lord drew nigh,” R. B., VII, 
787; Mann’s Deloney, p. 497. == 298.] 


. Christian conference betwene Christe and a synner, a 


(Nov. 7, 1586, II, 458, Tho. Nelson). [Beg. “I am a 
poor sinner, how should I begin,” R. B., III, 164. See 
1183. | 

christian coniecture of the newe blasinge starre, A (Jan. 
16, 1578, II, 323, Rich. Jones). [Cf. 22, 807.] 

christian mans comfort, A Dyttie of the (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 
450, Yarrath James). 


. Christian Marriner, The (Sept. 22, 1604, III, 271, Simon 


Stafford). 

Christians A B. C (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [—?A right 
Godly and Christian A, B, C, beg. “ Arise and wake from 
wickedness,” Shirburn, p. 43; R. B., III, 160. Same as 
4, 9897] 

Christians tyme of triumph, or a briefe descripcon of the 
great victory obtained by the Duke of Venus [Venice] 
his fleet, agt the great Turk’s Armado, The (Aug. 19, 
1656, ii, 79, Fran. Grove). [Related to this is The Chris- 
tians new Victory Over the Turks, beg. “ Round, Boys, a 
Bumper to Lorrain,” Douce, I, 49°.] 

Christmas Caroll, A (Oct. 9, 1593, II, 637, Abel Jeffs). 
[Books of Christmas carols were registered in 1562-63; 
1569-70 (twice) ; Dec. 11, 1587; Aug. 26, 1617; May 16, 
1621; Nov. 12, 1633; Nov. 9, 1638; June 14, 1642; Mch. 
27, 1652; Mch. 1, 1675 (I, 204, 402; II, 481; III, 613; 
IV, 53, 308, 443; i, 44, 393; ii, 501).] 

*Christmas Caroll called the righteous Joseph, A (Feb. 
22, 1639, IV, 456, And. Kemb). [= =? The Angel Gabriel, 
beg. “ When righteous Joseph wedded was,” R. B., VII, 
779.) 

Christmas Carroll that was Thomas Langleies, the (Nov. 
15, 1628, IV, 204, Fran. Coles). [Assigned to Coles by 
L. Hayes. Langley was the original printer. ] 

Christmas Delightes (Dec. 12, 1593, II, 641, Jno. Wolf). 
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christinmas Warnynge for hym yat intendeth to Ryde and 
make mery abrode with his ffryndes &c, a (1567-68, I, 
358, Jno. Alde). 

Churcheyardes ffaryre Well (1565-66, I, 308, Ed. Russell). 
[Beg. “ As witte is neuer good till it bee deerely bought ”; 
signed by Thomas Churchyard; Collmann, No. 30. See 
105, 307, 329, 865, 1044, 1045, 1448. ] 

Churcheyardes Wellcome home (1565-66, I, 309, Rich. 
Jones). [See 306. ] 

City Caper, or the Whetstone Parke Privateer &c, The 
(Jan. 4, 1673, ii, 452, Phil. Brooksby). [Beg. “The 
Jenny, a small Pickaroon in the Park,” Rawlinson, f. 129; 
cf. B. B., I, 515.] 

cittie gamball, or newes from Seacole lane, The (Oct. 6, 
165%, ii, 149, Fran. Grove). 

Citties Citation to repentance with a friendlye admonition 
to the Countrye, The (Oct. 24, 1603, III, 245, Ed. 
White). [On the plague.] 

Clarke of Bodnam (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [—2811.] 

clere and crespall skynne &c, the (1568-69, I, 388, Tho. 
Colwell). 

Clintons lamentacyon (Aug. 19, 1583, II, 427, Tho. Pur- 
foote, Tho. Nelson). [Cf. A True Relation, of the Lives 
and Deaths of the two most Famous English Pyrats, 
Purser, and Clinton; who lived in the Reigne of Queene 
Elizabeth. London Printed by Io. Okes. 1639 (Bodleian, 
Wood 284 (4)). See 374.] 

cloak for the grosse widow, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 

Clymsalls Recantacion (Jan. 18, 1639, IV, 450, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). [Richard Climsall was a well-known ballad- 
writer. | 

Coaches ouerthrow, The (Feb. 19, 1636, IV, 355, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “As I passed by this other day,” R. B., 
ITI, 334. ] 

Cogging Watt (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright & 
partners). 

Cold and vnkoth blowes. of the lady Jane of Westmorland 
(Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. White). [Probably same as 
1392. ] 
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Colliers cavet to his frend to perswade, to shewe the like 
follie his fancie hath made, a (April 2, 1591, II, 578, 
Rich. Christian). 

*Colliers misdowtinge of forder strife, made his excuse to 
Annet his wief &c, the (April 17, 1591, II, 578, Rich. 
Jones). 

Collins and the Devill. (Dec. 14, 1632, IV, 289, Ed. Black- 
more). [Ditty, the ballad-singer in the London Chantt- 
cleers, 1659, mentions this ballad. Cf. 322.] 

Coullins Conceits (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [Beg. “ Con- 
ceits of sundry sorts there are,” Rollins’, p.179. Cf. 321.] 

combat betwene a man and his wyfe for the breches, a 
pleasant ballad of a (Aug. 27, 1591, II, 593, Rob. 
Bourne). 

combate lately performed nere London betweene S* James 
Steward & S* Geo: Wharton, knights, A lamentable 
ballad of a (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. “It grieves 
my heart to tell the woe,” R. B., VII, 595. A book on the 
combat was registered on June 30, 1613. See 2807.] 

Come and see a Midsomer groate (Dec. 20, 1639, IV, 493, 
Fran. Coles). 

come Dycken my Daddes sonne (1565-66, I, 301, Wm. 
Griffith). 

comme from the plaie. comme from the playe: the house 
will fall so people saye: the earth quakes lett vs hast 
awaye (April 8, 1580, II, 368, Henry Carr). [See 668, 
1385, 1838, 2224. ] 

come mery home John (1561-62, I, 178, Hugh Singleton). 

comme treppe yt Thom from Couurte to carte (1566-67, 
I, 338, Wm. Griffith). [Possibly the first line of 420. 
Most probably Tom was Thomas Churchyard and the bal- 
lad one of a large number that Churchyard’s ballad 865 
called forth. The latter contains lines that suggest the 
present title: 

Nowe from the courte to carte, 
My horse and I must pase. 
Cf. also 306. ] 

Come turne to mee thou pretty little one, and I will turne 
to thee (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Rob. Ibbitson). [Beg. 
“ Sweet, if thou wilt be,” R. B., VI, 277.] 
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comly behavyour for ladyes and gent [le] women, the (1570- 
71, I, 442, Rich. Jones). - 

comfort of the comons of England, &c, The (Jan. 11, 1641, 
i, 9, Rich. Harper). 

comfortable answere to the lamentation of a synner, a 
(1566-67, I, 341, Jno. Alde). 

Comfortable dreame of a young man, &c, The (Feb. 27, 
1640, IV, 500, Fran. Coles). 

*Comfortable songe or thanks gyving to be songe the 
xvijth Day of Nouember for the most gratious and 
happie Reigne of our souereigne lady quene Elizabethe 
&c, A (Nov. 3, 1602, III, 220, Ed. Alde). [For a ballad 
with a similar title (beg. “ Ring out your bells”) for the 
year 1600, see Shirburn, p. 179.] 

Comendacion of Ale, The (Dec. 30, 1639, IV, 494, Rich. 
Harper). [See 278, 337.] 

comendacon of Ale, the antient liquor of England, A new 
ballad in the (June 3, 1671, ii, 425, Fran. Coles). [See 
278, 336. | 


- *commendation of museke and a confutation of them which 


Dysprayse the same, a (1562-63, I, 209, Alex. Lacy). 
[By Nicholas Whight, beg. “ When first within the corps 
of man,” Collmann, No. 92.] 

commyssion vnto all those whose wyves be thayre masters 
&c, a (1564-65, I, 269, Alex. Lacy). 

*Common Crie of London, the (Nov. 21, 1580, II, 382, 
Henry Carr). 


- *Commons complaint for the Death of the right honorable 


Sir John Popham Lord Chief Justice of England, A 
Dyttie of the (June 25, 1607, ITI, 354, Wm. Blackwall, 
Wm. Fearbrand). [He died on June 10, 1607.—D. N. B.] 

Commons crye of England against the queenes maiesties 
Enemyes, the (Nov. 21, 1586, II, 460, Rob. Robinson). 
[On the Babington conspiracy. | 


. *communicacon betwene a carefull wyfe and hir com- 


fortable husband, A (Jan. 2, 1579, II, 343, Rich. Jones). 
[= 1160. ] 

communycation betwene a yonge man and a mayde Who 
greatly Lamenteth the losse of hyr lover, a (1565-66, I, 
304, Rich. Serle). 
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Comonycation betwene the husbounde and the wyf and 
Dyscommodytes of maryage graunted in master Seres 
tyme, the (1566-67, I, 338, Jno. Alde). [I. e., granted 
when Seres was master of the Stationers’ Company. Cf. 
241.] 

communicacon of Maydes Dryinge of Clothes at the gar- 
den, the (Nov. 9, 1607, III, 364, Tho. Pavier). 

Comparison made vpon the life of Man, A (July 16, 1634, 
IV, 323, Jno. Wright & partners). [—101.] 

compendious dittie of a christians life, A (Aug. 8, 1586, 
II, 453, Ed. Alde). 

Complaynt againste Death for takinge away the highe 
and hopeful Prince Henry of great Brittayne with the 
manner of his funerall, A (Dec. 7, 1612, III, 507, Wm. 
Barley). [The Prince of Wales died on Nov. 6, 1612. 
See 867, 2417.] 

*complaynte betwene nede and poverte &c, a (1565-66, I, 
296, Hugh Singleton). 

complaynt of a lover, the (1569-70, I, 401, Rob. Hackforth). 
[? Beg. “A poor soul sat sighing by a siccamore tree,” 
R. B., I, 171.] 

complaynte of a lover beynge vexed with payne &c, the 
(1564-65, I, 271, Tho. Colwell). [Obviously related to 
357 and 987. ] 

complaynte of a mayde in London Declarynge hyr trub- 
bles to over pass the pryntes [apprentice’s] lyfe and 
affyrmyng the same by hyr vwngentle Rewardes, the 
(1563-64, I, 235, Tho. Colwell). [See 77, 359. ] 

complaynte of a papest that lately hath Sowen Sedicious 
lyes &c, a (1565-66, I, 313, Jno. Alde). 

complaynte of a servyngeman of his Dyscresse in Age &c, 
The (1564-65, I, 272, Tho. Colwell). 

complaint of a sinfull soule &c, The (Aug. 1, 1586, IT, 450, 
Yarrath James). [Possibly the song attributed to the ~ 
Earl of Essex (1576), beg. “O heavenly God, O Father 
dear,” Paradise of Dainty Devises, 1578, ed. Collier, p. 
136; Rollins’, p. xxxi.] 

complaynte of a synner vexed with payne, the (1562-63, 
I, 205, Rich. Applay). [By Wm. Birch, beg. “The God 
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of love that sits above,’ Collmann, No. 7. A moralization 
of 987. Cf. 352.] 

complaynte of a Wedowe that now Weded ys / with a 
Warnynge to women to tyke hede of this &c, The (1564- 
65, I, 272, Tho. Colwell). 

complaynte of an apprentice which Dayly was shente &c, 
the (1563-64, I, 234, Alex. Lacy). [See 77, 353.] 

complaynte of Adam our greate graunde ffayther &c, the 
(1567-68, I, 362, Jno. Alde). [See 12.] 

Complaint of Germany, The (Feb. 7, 1638, IV, 408, Tho. 
Lambert). [See 1411.] 


- complaynte of Joseppus &c, the (1568-69, I, 378, Tho. 


Colwell). [See 2964. ] 


- complaint of Mistris Arden, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, 


Jno. Wright & partners). [Beg. “ Aye me, vile wretch, 
that ever I was born,” R. B., VITI, 49.] 

*complaint of Norwich, ye (Sept. 4, 1579, II, 359, Henry 
Carr). [See 1320, 2095. ] 


. complainte of people againste ye world and ye worldes 


reply against ye people, A (Mch. 5, 1579, II, 348, Jno. 
Hunter). 

complaint of of [sic] pouertie for Lacke of frendship, the 
(Oct. 20, 1578, II, 339, Jno. Cherlewood). 

complaint of the poore of the weste cuntrey against the 
covetousnes of farmers and mealemen, The (Aug. 1, 
1586, II, 450, Yarrath James). 

complaint of the prodigall child, The (Aug. 15, 1586, II, 
454, Henry Carr). [See 2206, 2270. | 


. *complaynte of the Restles lover &c, the (1564-65, I, 271, 


Alex. Lacy). [= ?Surrey’s Descripcion of the restlesse 
state of a louer, beg. “ When youth had led me halfe the 
race,’ Tottel’s, p. 5 (cf. Extracts, I, 107).] 

*complaint of the town of Lowth in Lincolnshire, the (July 
12, 1588, II, 494, Jno. Wolf). [Interesting as a reminder 
of the terrible flood of May, 1920.] 

complaynte of the Wecked enymes of Christe, A (Sept. 4, 
1564, I, 262, Wm. Pekering). [Beg. “ Alas what grefe is 
this vnto all chrysten men,” Collmann, No. 16.] 

compleat Gentlewoman, A (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. 
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381. 


382. 
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Wright & partners). [Beg. “ You Muses all, your aide to 
mee assigne,” by Laurence Price, R. B., I, 197.] 

Composed in commendacon of the Societie or Company of 
the porters, A newe ballad (June 15, 1605, III, 292, Tho. 
Creede). [By Thomas Brewer. Beg. “ Thrise blessed is 
that Land,” Rollins’, p. 12. Cf. 1622.] 

confession of .9. Rovers. Clinton and Purser beinge chief, 
The (Aug. 15, 1586, II, 454, Henry Carr). ([Ballad- 
poems said to be the work of these two pirates occur in 
the pamphlet reprinted in Collier’s Illustrations of Early 
English Popular Literature, vol. II. See also Stow, p. 
697, and $13. ] 

conflict betwen Sathan and ye penitent sinner, The (July 
25, 1592, II, 617, Jno. Danter). 

confusion of ye Rebelles with a songe of thankes for the . 
same, the (1569-70, I, 405, Jno. Alde). [On the North- 
ern Rebellion. ] 

Conscience Crye to all estates in sellinge of broom (July 
25, 1592, II, 617, Jno. Danter). [Broom-selling was re- 
garded as the meanest of all occupations. Cf. “ While 
Conscience went not selling Broome,’ Mann’s Deloney, 
p- 31; and “Then conscience was not a brome man in 
Kent streat but a Courtier,” Grosart’s Greene, XI, 238.] 

conscionable couple, A (Mch. 29, 1656, ii, 43, Fran. Grove). 
[Beg. “This doth make the world to wonder,” R. B., III, 
561.] 

constancy of Susannah, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [Beg. 
“There dwelt a man in Babylon,” R. B., I, 190. See 991, 
2528, 2563. | 

Constant Couple, A (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright & 
partners). [Possibly The Constant Couple, or the Glory 
of True Love, beg. “Of late I did walk in a pleasant fair 
day,” a late copy of which is in Pepys, ITI, 163; Douce, 
I, 31.] 

constant couple, or Coridons holiday, The (Mch. 2, 1657, 
ii, 117, Fran. Grove). 

Constant Lover who his affection &c, The (Jan. 8, 1638, 
IV, 403, Henry Gosson). [By P. L., beg. “ You loyall 
Lovers that are distant,” R. B., I, 213.] 
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395. 


constant lovers exhortation to his ladie, The (Aug. 1, 1586, 
II, 451, Ed. White). 

constant maids resolution, or the damsells loyall love to a 
seaman, and the seamans kinde answer thereunto, The 
(Jan. 27, 1673, ii, 453, Jno. Clark). [Beg. “ An amorous 
Damsel in Bristol City,” R. B., VII, 539. = 385, 479.] 

Constant maiden’s resolucon (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). [Cf. 
384. | 

Constant Wife, a kind Wife, a loving wife and a fyne 
Wife, A (Sept. 5, 1631, IV, 260, Fran. Coles & part- 

' ners). [= 3$88.] 


. constant wife and a kind wife, A (Mch. 1, 1675, i, 497). 


[== 388. ] 

constant wife and a kind wife a loving wife and a fine wife 
weh gives content unto mans life, A (Mch. 13, 1656, ui, 
37). [Beg. “ Young men and maids, lend me your aids,” 
Pepys, I, 390, IV, 82; Crawford, No. 1456; Euing, No. 
41. = 386, 387.] 

constant wife of Sussex, The (May 24, 1632, IV, 278, 
Henry Gosson, Fran. Coles). [Beg. “List to my ditty, 
Countrymen,” Pepys, I, 414.] 


. contented bride, or a new dialogue betwixt a man & a 


maid, &c, The (July 28, 1657, ii, 139, Fran. Grove). 

Contented Couple, A (Mch. 16, 1635, IV, 334, Fran. 
Smith). 

*conviction of worldly vanity, Or, the wandring prodigal 
& his return, in two parts, Ye (Feb. 24, 1687, 11, 317, 
Jno. Harris). 

Conycatching ffryer, The (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. 
Grove). 

coolinge of curst Kate, the (Oct. 16, 1594, IT, 662, Tho. 
Gosson, Jos. Hunt). [Collier (N. & Q., 3rd S., ITI, 1) 
suggests a connection with the old Taming of a Shrew, 
1594.] 

Cooper of Norfolke, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [By Mar- 
tin Parker, beg. “ Attend, my Masters, and listen well,” 
R. B., I, 98.] 


. Coridon and Phillida, or, The shepherds shepherdesse 


(May 8, 1656, ii, 57, Fran. Grove). 
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Coridons complaint for Celias unkindeness (Jan. 27, 1673, 
ii, 453, Jno. Clark). [See 398.] 

Coridon’s complaint for Celia’s unkindnesse (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 500). [Beg. “ All in the Morning in midst of 
Summer Time,” Douce, I, 46%. = 397. Cf. 274.] 

Count Mansfeildes landing (June 19, 1625, IV, 144, Jno. 
Wright). [He landed in England on April 24, after the 
Spanish marriage had been given up, and was lodged at 
St. James’s palace in the rooms prepared for the Spanish 
Infanta (Gardiner, Hist. of England, V, 222).] 

Counter newes what talk poore prisoners vse (Oct. 13, 
1579, II, 361, Jno. Alde). 

*Country clowne Doth moche Desyre a gent to be &c, the 
(1569-70, I, 402, James Roberts). 

*Country Courtship begining, honest sue, give me thy 
hand, The, songe (Mch. 31, 1688, 111, 330, Jno. Back). 
Countrye hath no pere a, The (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 262, Wm. 

Pekering). [Part of this ballad is preserved in Sim- 
plicity’s song in The Three Ladies of London, 1584 

(Dodsley-Hazlitt, Old Plays, V1, 327): 
The Countrey hath no peare, 
where Conscience comes not once a yeare: 
And Loue so welcome to euery towne, 
as winde that blowes the houses downe. 
Sing adowne, adowne, downe, downe, downe. 
Cf. 404. ] 

Country hath no Pere newly moralysed, the (1561-62, I, 
181, Jno. Tisdale). [See 408. Cf. 1512.] 

countrey lasse for my money, A (April 22, 1656, 11, 53, 
Jno. Andrews). [==?The Country Lass for me, beg. 
“Come Lovers all, both great and small,” Crawford, No. 
265.] 

Country mans Care away, The (June 13, 1631, IV, 254, 
Fran. Coles & partners). [=? The Country-man’s new 
Care away, by Robert Guy, beg. “If there were imploy- 
ments,” R. B., I, 111, 633.] 

Countrymans Life, The (Mch. 16, 1635, IV, 334, Fran. 
Smith). [Possibly The Mery Life of the Countriman, 
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beg. “A Prince dothe sit a slippery seate,” Shirburn, p. 
360. ] 


408. Cuntreymans sorrowe to see the tearme kepte at Sainct 


409. 


410. 


421, 


Albons, the (Oct. 31, 1593, II, 639, Tho. Creede). [Cf. 
411.] 

Cuntrymans welcomme to Barthme fayre, The (June 26, 
1594, II, 655, Jno. Danter). [Cf. 410.] 

cuntrymans welcomme to Bartholme faire, The (Aug. 21, 
1594, II, 657, Jno. Danter). [= 409.] 


- Cuntrymens Report of the vsage of them at Sainct Albons 


Terme, The (Nov. 28, 1593, II, 640, Jno. Danter). [Cf. 
408, 2504. | 

*cuntry pedler, The (Aug. 9, 1683, iii, 180, Jonah Dea- 
con). 


- countrey peoples felicitie, The (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, Fran. 


Grove). [Ebsworth (R. B., VIII, 672) mentions a ballad 
of this title by Laurence Price but gives no references. ] 

Couragious exetation to the englesshe men, a (1562-63, I, 
215, Jno. Alde). [Exhortation! On the same subject as 
2155 ?] 


. *Couragious jockey, or Cupids victorious conquest (June 


6, 1685, iii, 286, Jonah Deacon). [Beg. “ Young Jockey 
was jolly, blith, and gay,” Pepys, IV, 38.] 


. couragious seamans safe returne, & joyfull entertainment 


to his love, The (Mch. 25, 1656, 11, 42, Tho. Vere). 


. couragious victory obtained agt ye Spanyard, A (May 30, 


165%, ii, 128, Fran. Grove). [On the war with Spain in 
the West Indies. See 700, 708.] 


. Couurte nole, the (1563-64, I, 237, Tho. Colwell). ([T.e., 


courtier. | 


. Courteous Sheapardesse, The (Sept. 6, 1639, IV, 476, Fran. 


Grove). [Beg. “Blith Lad, I prethee goe,” Manchester, 
II, 35; cf. R. B., VIIT?, xvii] 


. Courtiour and the Carter, The (1565-66, I, 310, Nich. 


Wyer). [Cf. 329.] 
Coy maidens care sent to her kind companions, The (July 
25, 1592, II, 617, Jno. Danter). 


422. Cosener at Antwerpe, A ballad of a (Aug. 16, 1586, IT, 


455, Ed. White). 
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*crafty missor {miss, or], or an exciseman well fitted, The 
(June 19, 1684, ili, 243, Jonah Deacon). [Beg. “ There 
was an Excise-man so fine,” R. B., VIII, 553.] 

cramp in my knee, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). [Appar- 
ently entered by the refrain (“The cramp lies in my 
knee”) of The Old Man’s Complaint; Or, The Unequal- 
Matcht Couple, beg. “OQ What a pittiful passion,” R. B., 
VIII, 197.] 

creation of the world and Adams fall, of the (Aug. 1, 1586, 
II, 451, Ed. White). [Mans Creation, Adams Fall, and 
Christs Redemption, beg. “ Almightie God made by his 
Word,” by I. D., in Collier?, p. 108, would fit this entry 
well, but the source of the ballad makes its authenticity 
doubtful. See 360, 2910. } 

*Cryes of the Citty of London, drawne after the life, in 
2. parts, The (May 23, 1688, iii, 333, Henry Hills, Jr.). 

Cripple of Cornewell (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [Beg. 
“Of a stout Cripple that kept the highway,” A. B., II, 
532. ] 

Croskaies and Myters comme downe (Mch. 20, 1581, II, 
391, Ed. White). [Anti-papal ballad against Campion?] 

Crowe shee sittes vppon the wall: please One and please 
all, the (Jan. 18, 1592, II, 602, Henry Kirkham). [By 
R. T. (Richard Tarlton?), beg. “ Please one and please 
all,” Lilly, p. 255. Cf. 2596. ] 

Cruell assaulte of Cupydes forte, the (1565-66, I, 303, Tho. 
Purfoote). [== Thassault of Cupide vpon the fort where 
the louers hart lay wounded and how he was taken, beg. 
“When Cupide scaled first the fort,” Tottel’s, p. 172. A 
moralization called The cruel assault of Gods Fort, beg. 
“By Edward the sixt, of England kyng,” by John Awde- 
lay, is in Collmann, No. 3, Collier’, p. 29.] 

Cruell Burninge of iij women and a yonge Childe &c, The 
(Jan. 10, 1605, III, 279, Simon Stafford). [According 
to Foxe’s Martyrs, Perotine Massey, while she was being 

burned in Guernsey with her mother and sister for re- 
ligion, gave birth to a child, which her tormentors in- 
humanly thrust back into the flames. Cf. 2633. ] 
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432. 


441. 


443. 


Cruell Counsell corrupth a godly mynde, ye (1565-66, I, 
305, Rich. Serle). 

Cruell handlinge of one Nicholas Burton merchant tailour 
of London / by the blody Spaniardes in the Cittye of 
Cyvill, whoe was there burned for the testimony of 
Jesus Christ, The (Aug. 8, 1594, II, 657, Jno. Danter). 
[Evidently summarized from the long account given in 
Foxe’s Martyrs, where Burton is said to have been burned 
on Dec. 20, 1560.] 

cruell hard ffortune of Will: Jack: and Tom, The (Oct. 15, 
1631, IV, 262, Nath. Browne). 


. Cruell Mother, The (Dec. 15, 1638, IV, 448, Fran. Grove). 
. *cruell murder donne in Kent, A (July 1, 1577, II, 314, 


Ed. White). [Stow tells of a woman who was burned at 
Tunbridge on July 29 for poisoning her husband. ] 


. Cruell murther in Worcestershire, A Dolefull ballad of A 


(June 28, 1605, III, 293, Tho. Pavier). 

cruell stepmother that sought the Destruccon of her hus- 
bandes children in Kent, An excellent newe ballad of A 
(June 8, 1603, ITI, 236, Ed. Alde). [See Shirburn, p. 
287, for a similar ballad. ] 

Cruell unckle (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). [Most probably the 
same work as the book called “ The cruell uncle or hard 
hearted executor by Charles Hamond” that had been reg- 
istered on Feb. 18, 1658 (ii, 165).] 

Crueltye of fortayne /I weepe for Woo and I Dye for 
payne, the (1565-66, I, 293, Rich. Hudson). [Cf. 1617.] 

crueltie of ye Spaniardes toward th[e] Indians, The (Aug. 
1, 1586, II, 450, Ed. Alde). 

*Crye of London, together with the song, The (May 16, 
1599, III, 145, Jno. Wolf). [Probably A sounge of the 
guise [== cries] of London, beg. “ Will you buy any broome 
birch and greene,” Shirburn, p. 335. ] 

Crye of the Cuntry visited with ye plage, the (Oct. 30, 
1604, III, 273, Tho. Pavier). [“ Anno Domini 1604 was 
the greatest pestilence in London that ever was heard of 
or known by any man living. There died above 3000 
weekly.”—Diary of Walter Yonge, ed. George Roberts, 


p. 1.] 
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Cristall glasse gyven on saynt Valyntines Day, a (1568-69, 
I, 386, Jno. Alde). 

Christall looking glasse, A (Feb. 23, 1639, IV, 457, Henry 
Gosson). 

Couckold by Consent, A (Jan. 16, 1640, IV, 495, Henry 
Gosson). [Beg. “ Friends, will it please you to hear me 
tell,” R. B., VITT, elxvii*.] 


- Cuckolds all a row (June 9, 1637, IV, 385, Fran. Grove). 


[Beg. “Not long ago, as all alone I lay upon my bed,” 
R. B., VIII, 668. } 
Cuckolds Haven (Jan. 25, 1638, IV, 406, Fran. Grove). 
[ Beg. “ Come, neighbours, follow me,” R. B., I, 148.] 
cuckolds revenge, The (May 30, 1656, ii, 61, Fran. Grove). 
Cuning Beggar of the North, The (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, 
Jno. Wright & partners). [Beg. “I am a lusty begger,” 
R. B., I, 187.] 


. Conning cosening age, The (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [Beg. 


“Good morrow, kind Gossip, why whither so fast,” Rol- 
lins?, p. 239. By John Cart.] 

cunning Cozening Bachelor, The (Mch. 20, 1638, IV, 413, 
Tho. Lambert). 

Cunning Night walker, The (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. 
Wright & partners). 

Cunning whore ouerwacht, A (June 24, 1630, IV, 236, 
Fran. Coles). 

Cupid turned out of service (Oct. 16, 1633, IV, 306, Tho. 
Lambert). 

Cupides Councellor (May 13, 1637, IV, 384, Jno. Wright, 
Jr.). 

Cupids courtesie (Mch. 13, 1656, 1i, 37). [Beg.“Asona 
day Sabina fell asleep,” R. B., III, 645.] 

Cupids Courtesie, or the Young Gallant foiled at his owne 
weapon (Jan. 12, 1664, ii, 336, Jno. Conyers). [By 
J. P. Beg. “ Thro’ the cool shady woods,” R. B., ITI, 
530. ] 

Cupids cruell torment or I laid me downe to sleepe &c 
(Mch. 23, 1633, IV, 293, Ed. Blackmore). [For the tune 
of Cupid’s cruell torments see R. B., I, 159.] 

Cupids Figaries, or a new way of wooing (June 14, 1656, 
ii, 65, Wm. Gilbertson). 
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461. Cupid’s golden dart (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. “ When 


462 
463. 
464. 


477. 


Aurora in azur was blushing,” R. B., III, 533.] 


. Cupids match made up and finished (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, 


Fran. Grove). 

Cupids Whirligig &c (Dec. 6, 1633, IV, 309, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

Cure for a Malancholly mind, The yong Mans choise, A 
(July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright & partners). 
[ ? Two ballads. ] 

cure for all distressed maids, &c., A (Mch. 12, “1656, ui, 35, 
Fran. Grove). 

Cure my Nodle (June 28, 1636, IV, 366, Jno. Wright, Jr.). 

Curious Bachelor, The (Dec. 15, 1638, IV, 448, Fran. 
Grove). 

Curious Creature, A (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [? Subtitle 
of Constant, faire, and fine Betty. Being The Young- 
man’s praise of a curious Creature, beg. “ Now of my sweet 
Bettie,” by R. C., R. B., I, 207. Cf. 3064. ] 

Curry combe for a gald Jade, A (June 24, 1630, IV, 236, 
Fran. Coles). 


. Cutt pursses, the (1567-68, I, 364, Wm. Howe). 
. Cuttinge George, and his hostis beinge a Jigge (Feb. 17, 


1595, II, 671, Tho. Gosson). [For other jigs see 1286, 
1297, 1846-48, 1666, 1741, 1891, ? 1893, 2073, 2108, 2113, 
2189, 2334-5. ] 


. daylie exercise of ye comen sort of men, The (Aug. 1, 


1586, II, 450, Ed. Alde). 


. *Daylie meditation for a Christian euery daie, A, A Table 


(Mch. 7, 1622, IV, 65, Nath. Newberry). 

dayly progresse &c, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. 
Wright & partners). [?On Charles I’s trip to Scotland. 
Cf. 1937.] 


. dainty new ditty nere sung with a fidle &c, A (May 24, 


1632, IV, 278, Henry Gosson, Fran. Coles). 


. Damned soules complaint, The (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. 


White). [The pittifull lamentation of a damned soule, 
beg. “ As I walked forth in a morninge tyde,” Shirburn, 
p. 260. See 1428.] 

damsell’s constancy to her love, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 
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damsell’s hard shift, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). [Beg. 
“T am a young Damosel,” Rawlinson, f. 131.] 
damsells loyall love to a seaman, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
500). [== The Constant Maiden’s Resolution, 385.] 
*Daunce and songe of Deathe, the (1568-69, I, 387, Jno. 
Awdelay). [= 2408.] 
Daunce. Daunce. Daunce. merry Daunce. comme on and 
daunce with Beggery (Sept. 3, 1580, II, 376, Ed. White). 
Danderly Dyscaffe (1565-66, I, 302, Alex. Lacy). [= The 
Songe of Pacient Grissell, beg. “God by his prouidence 
deuine,” with the refrain, 
Singe danderlie Distaffe, & danderlie 
Ye Virgins all come learne of mee, 
John Phillip’s Commodye of pacient and meeke Grissul, 
sig. B4. Cf. Wm. Dunbar’s Poems (Scot. Text Soc. ed., 
I, xix) : “I wes in yowth on nureiss kne, Dandely, bischop, 
dandely.” There is in Add. MS. 5465, f. 100’, a song, 
with music, beg. 
The fayrest man that best loue can, 
dandirly, dandirly, dandtrly, dandirly. 
Cf. 187, 2486. ] 
danger of Sailers and their troubles turmoile and paine 
« &c, the (Mch. 10, 1582, II, 407, Jno. Alde). [Possibly 
the original of 1860. | 
*Dangerfields dance, giving an account of sevall notorious 
crimes by him comitted, viz', how he ptended to be a 
duke & feigned himself to be Monmouth, with sevall 
other pranks (July 3, 1685, iii, 288, Jno. Millet). [Beg. 
“Tt is no Wonder in this Crittick Age,” B. B., II, 705.] 


. Daniell of Deuonshire his progresse to London (Jan. 2, 


1635, IV, 331, Tho. Lambert). 


. Daphne’s complaint for the absence of her lover (July 1, 


1678, iii, 67, F. C., T. V., J. W., J. C.). [Beg. “When I 
heard a trumpet sound R. B., VIIT?, cliii. By J. P.] 
Daperest Country man that came to the Couurte to wooy, 

the (1562-63, I, 211, Tho. Colwell). 
Daughter rebukes her mother (June 22, 1629, IV, 216, 
Fran. Grove). 


. David and Bethsheba (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Beg. 


“ When David in Jerusalem,” R. B., I, 270. Cf. 679, 490.] 
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490. 
491. 


505. 


David & Beersheba (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 496). [== 489.] 

Day of Dome when all men shall to Jugement come, ye 
(1565-66, I, 314, Rich. Jackson). , 

Daye of the lorde ys at hande, The (1557-58, I, 75, Jno. 
Wally, Mrs. Toy). 

Dead and alive (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 499). [By Laurence 
Price. Beg. “There was a shaving royster,” R. B., VII, 
387. Cf. 494. ] 

Dead and alive againe (Mch. 12, 1656, 11, 34, Fran. Grove). 
[—? 493. ] 

dead mans song, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [Beg. “Sore 
sick, dear friends, long time I was,” R. B., I, 223. — 
2498. | 

dead woman reuiued, The (Sept. 5, 1631, IV, 260, Fran. 
Coles & partners). 


. Dear loue regard my greife (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 


[First line of 2050. 2&. B., VI, 682.] 

dearth, sodaine death. warres and other plages whiche 
affiict the world, A ballad of (Aug. 15, 1586, II, 454, 
Henry Carr). 

*death and buriall of Robin Hood, the (Oct. 17, 1691, 1n, 
393, Jos. Walker). [Beg. “When Robin Hood and Little 
John went,” Child, No. 120; R. B., VIII, 540.] 

Death and end of T Holte, the (1570-71, I, 439, Jno. Alde). 

death & passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, An excellent 
ballad of the (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. “Jury 
[Jewry] came to Jerusalem,” FR. B., II, 550. —? 2026. ] 

deathe of a yonge man who was soddenly slayne by light- 
ninge at Waltham, on whitsundaye last past [June 7,] 
1590 / with other strange thinges which happened on 
that Daye, A ballad vppon the (June 18, 1590, ITI, 551, 
Wm. Wright). 

*Death of John Fylton, ye (1570-71, I, 437, Henry Byn- 
neman). [I. e., Felton. He was executed on Aug. 8, 
1570. See 879, 2273. ] 

Death of King James, The (June 19, 1625, IV, 144, Jno. 
Wright). [James I ¢{Mch. 27. Cf. 677.] 

Death of Lucryssia, the (1569-70, I, 416, James Roberts). 
[See 10538. ] 
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Deathe of Sir Roger Williams, the (Dec. 22, 1595, ITI, 5€, 
Jno. Danter). [ftDec. 21.—D. N. B.] 

Deathes Dance (Nov. 4, 1631, IV, 263, Ed. Blackmore). 
[Beg. “ If Death would come and shew his face,” FR. B., I, 
283.] 

Deathes merry answere to the songe of the soldier (July 
29, 1583, II, 426, Rich. Jones). 

*Decease of therle of Arundell, the, a dyttie (Mch. 28, 
1580, II, 367, Jno. Alde). [By “Guil. P. G.”, beg. 
“Carez & complaints that ruful moornings,”’ Collmann, 
No. 47; Harl. Miscel., X, 275. Cf. 725.] 

deciphring the vaine expence of fond felloes vpon fickel 
maides &c, a newe ballad (Nov. 14, 1588, II, 506, Jno. 
Wolf). 

declaringe by order of fate howe fickell Dame Fortune 
Dothe chaunge our estate, A Dittie (July 8, 1577, IT, 
316, Roger Ward). 

Declarynge by the scriptures the plages that have insued 
of whoredom (1566-67, I, 337, Jno. Alde). [Beg. “ Re- 
frain of youth thy vain desire” (printed Nov. 25, 1566), 
by A. I., Lilly, p. 101.] 

Declarynge how evell we do kepe the Lordes tenne com- 
mandementes (1562-63, I, 214, Jno. Cherlewood). 

*Declarynge how God Dothe Calle vs to Repentaunce &c 
(1561-62, I, 180, Hugh Singleton). 

Declarynge how to avoyde ye temtation of Sathan in these 
poyntes folowenge (1562-63, I, 204, Hugh Singleton). 
Declaringe the arraignement and Execucon of the Tray- 

tors late executed at Worcester, A Ballett (April 14, 
1606, III, 319, Wm. White). [On the Gunpowder Plot. ] 

declaringe the fearfull and true prodegie which happened 
the Second of June laste being sunday at Carlstadt in 
Germanie in the Kingdome of Croetia, A ballett (Feb. 
13, 1606, III, 314, Geo. Vincent, Wm. Blackwall). ([Cf. 
Strange fearful & true newes, which hapned at Carlstadt, 
in the kingdome of Croatia. Declaring how the Sunne did 
shine like Bloude nine dayes together, and how two Armies 
were seene in the Ayre, the one encountring the other. And 
how alsoa Woman was deliuered of three prodigious sonnes, 
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523. 


524. 
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which Prophisted many strange & fearefull thinges, which 
Should shortly come to passe, All which happened the 
twelfth of June, last, 1605. Translated by Ed. Gresham, 
printed by Blackwall and Vincent. ] 

Declaringe the frailtie of this world, A newe ballad (Aug. 
20, 1578, II, 335, Jno. Cherlewood). 

Declarynge the good zayle and towardnes of mens hartes 
to all vertu (1565-66, I, 303, Alex. Lacy). 

declaringe the greate Covetuousnes and vnmercifull Deal- 
inge of one Walter Gray sometyme Archebisshop of 
Yorke whoe havinge greate abundaunce of Corne suffred 
the needie in the tyme of famyne to die for wante of 
relief, And of the fearefull vengance of God pronounced 
againste him, A ballad (Aug. 1, 1581, II, 398, Henry 
Carr). [See D. N. B. on Walter de Gray, $1255. ] 

Declarynge the mesyrable estate betwene the worlde that 
was and ys of late, a Dytty (1564-65, I, 269, Alex. Lacy). 

Declaringe the monsterous abuce in apparrell and the in- 
tollerous pride nowe a daies vsed. &c, An excellent newe 
ballad (Dec. 28, 1594, II, 668, Tho. Millington). [By 
Stephen Gosson, according to the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, IV, 587.] 

declaringe the noble late done actes and deedes of Master 
Edward Glemham a Suffolk gent vppon the Seas and at 
Saincte Georges Ilons &c (May 12, 1591, II, 582, Jno. 
Kyd). [A book written by H. R. and printed by Wm. 
Wright, 1594, called Newes from the Leuane Seas. 
Discribing the many perrtlous euents of the most woorthy 
deseruing Gentleman, Edward Glenham, Esquire, gives all 
the information necessary. ] 

Declaringe the order of the late Erle of Devonshires funer- 
all, A Mournefull and newe ballad (May 9, 1606, ITI, 
321, Geo. Vincent). [fApril 3, 1606.—D. N. B., s. v. 
Blount, Charles, Lord Mountjoy and Earl of Devonshire. 
See 2475. ] 

declaringe the Treasonne Conspired againste the kinge of 
Scottes, A ballad (May 30, 1581, II, 393, Yarrath James). 
[Beg. “Jesus God, what grief is this,” P. F., II, 266; 
Child, No. 180; Harl. Miscel., X, 266; Lemon’s Catalogue, 
No. 70. By Wm. Elderton.] 
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declaringe the vnstedfast state of this myserable worlde 
with a frendly admonicon to repentaunce, a godlie newe 
ballade (Mch. 4, 1578, II, 325, Henry Carr). 

Declaringe the vnstedfastnes of our lyfe by the example 
of elder age who haue alreadie plaied their partes and 
Left to us the stage, a newe ballad (Dec. 16, 1578, II, - 
343, Henry Carr). 

Declarynge the very tru Waye how that with fyre the 
worlde shall Decay &c (1566-67, I, 337, Wm. Pekering). 

Declaryng what Dyscorde Doth Ryse by stryvynge for to 
gette the interpryse (1565-66, I, 297, Rich. Jones). 

Declarynge what thynges have happened through ye esti- 
mation of bewtye to the paynter (1566-67, I, 342, Jno. 
Alde). [I.e., “to the tune of the painter.” See 2082-35. ] 

Defence agaynste them that commonlye Defame women, 
the (May 18, 1560, I, 128, Jno. Alde). 


Defence of mylke maydes agaynste the terme of Mawken, a 


(1563-64, I, 238, Wm. Griffith). [Cf. 1693.] 

Deferre not Repentance for tyme will not staye &c (July 
1, 1587, II, 472, Ed. White). 

*Defianc to fortune, The second part of the (Aug. 7, 1592, 
II, 618, Abel Jeffs). [Re-entered on Aug. 13, 1599, ITI, 
146. A book? Cf. Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 510.] 

delights of the bottle or the two galants declaration for 
women and wine, The (July 1, 1678, iii, 67, F. C., T. V., 
J. W., J. C.). ([Beg. “The Delights of the Bottle, & 
charms of good Wine,” R. B., IV, 44. Originally by 
Thomas Shadwell. ] 

Deliuery of 266 prasoners from the Turkes, a ballad of the 
(Sept. 4, 1579, II, 359, Jno. Alde). [See Stow, p. 686; 
and The Admirable Deliverance of 266. Christians by Iohn 
Reynard [or Fox] Englishman from the captiuitie of the 
Turkes, who had beene Gally slaues many yeares in Alez- 
andria. Printed by Tho. Dawson, 1608; reprinted, Harl. 
Miscel., I, 187.] 

Depleraction of the Cruell murther of the lorde James 
erle of Murry Regente of Skottlande, the (1569-70, I, 
411, Jno. Sampson). [Beg. “ Quhile as with flesche and 
blude we go about,” by Rob. Sempill, R. B., VIII, 359; 
James Cranstoun, Satirical Poems, I, 100, 108.] 
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538. 


539. 
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discribinge the same Cittie of Vienna together with the 
yearth quake, a ballad (Dec. 26, 1590, II, 570, Jno. 
Wolf). [Ballad and book entered simultaneously. The 
earthquake came on Sept. 15.] 

Describinge the vncertenty of this present Lyfe the vani- 
ties of this aluring world, and the Joyes of heaven &c, 
a godly new ballad (May 3, 1591, I], 581, Henry Carr). 
[= 54. ] 

Discrybinge the vallure of our Englishe Archers and shott 
that accompanied the Blacke Prince of Portugall their 
governor into the feildes on twesdaie the 12 of August 
with the welcome into Lymestreete by master Hugh 
Offley (Aug. 13, 1589, II, 528, Wm. Jones). [On Offley 
see C. 8. P. D., 1581-90, passim.] 

describinge the weapons wee ought to haue to fight with 
Sathan before wee goo to our graue, a newe ballad 
(April 10, 1592, II, 60%, Jno. Wolf). 

describing the wofull murder of Robert Beeche &c, a 
lamentable ballad (Sept. 3, 1594, II, 659, Jno. Danter). 
[Cf. 175.] 

*discription and figure of a monstruous childe borne at 
Taunton the viij of November 1576, the (Nov. 24, 1576, 
II, 305, Hugh Jackson). 

Dyscription betwene man and Woman &c, a (1567-68, I, 
360, Tho. Colwell). 

description of a merry dreame, or, one knave will favour 
another, The (Jan. 17, 1657, ii, 106, Fran. Grove). 

*description of [a] monstrous childe borne at Ffenny 
stanton in Huntingdonshire, The (Oct. 6, 1580, II, 378, 
Henry Bynneman). [“In Huntingtonshire at Fenne- 
stanton the three & twentith of September, a strange 
monster was borne.”—Batman, p. 414. Its parents were 
William and Agnes Lingey or Linsey: see NV. & Q., 10 S., 
XT, 249; R. Burton’s [== Nath. Crouch’s] Admuirable 
Curvosities, 1702, p. 93. According to Burton’s account 
the child was “a Monster with a black Face, the Mouth 
and Eyes like a Lyon, which was both Male and Female.” 

*Discripcon of a monstrous childe named John Ffremley, 
the (May 18, 1577, II, 312, Henry Bynneman). [Haz- 
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litt’s Handbook, p. 615, with no authority at all, attributes 
this ballad to W. Tregoo.] 

Dyscryption of a tru frynde &c, the (1563-64, I, 237, Wm. 
Griffith). 

Dyscription of Nortons in Yorke shyre by Gybson, a (1569- 
70, I, 414, Henry Kirkham). [By Wm. (Gibson, beg. 
“Of late (alas) the great vntruth,” Collmann, No. 51. 
Cf. 2406. ] 

Dyscription of the [a]natime of a byrchen brome, a (1562- 
63, I, 200, Wm. Griffith). 

description of the king of fayries with the song to it &c, the 
(April 29, 1634, IV, 318, Rich. Harper). [==? Robin 
Good-fellow: the King of Pharies, beg. “I Am the King 
and Prince of Pharies,” R. B., VIII’, exi.] 

Dyscryption of the penne &c, the (1562-63, I, 200, Wm. 
Griffith). [? Of the penny.] 

Dyscription of the varyete of love, the (1566-67, I, 338, 
Alex. Lacy). 

Dyscription of this mortall lyfe, a (1561-62, I, 175, Jno. 
Alde). 

Description of vakaboundes, the (July, 1561, I, 157, Jno. 
Sampson). 

Desparing Lover, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright 
& partners). [Beg. “ Breake, heart, and dye! I may no 
longer live,” R. B., I, 254. == 557.] 

despairing lover, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 496). [== 556.] 

Desperate Dycke (1568-69, I, 387, Alex. Lacy). 

desperat life of one Andrew Cannon, a balladd vpon the 
(Aug. 15, 1590, II, 558, Tho. Scarlet). 

Desperate murder committed by Richard Bondok vppon 
his father in Lawe and his own sister whome he brayned 
with an Ax, A new ballad of A (July 29, 1589, IT, 526, 
Henry Carr). 

desperat sheppard Tom (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [? The 
old Ballet of shephcard Tom, beg. “ As I late wandred over 
a Plaine,” Wit Restor’d, 1658 (in Facetiae. Musarum De- 
liciae, I, 302). Cf. also R. B., VII, 281. See 2415.] 

Dysparate synner sore Wexed with payne, a (1565-66, I, 
307, Alex. Lacy). 
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563. Despised Louer, The (Dec. 10, 1638, IV, 447, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

564. destruccon of Jerusalem, A newe ballad of the (Aug. 15, 
1586, II, 454, Henry Carr). [? Early version of 2877, 
2916. | 

565. Devill and Dives (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 

566-7. Devill and the pariter (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). ([Beg. 
“It fell vpon a Sabaoth day,” Shirburn, p. 306. See 
2042. | 

568. Devill of Devonshire and Wilkin of the West his sonne, the 
(Oct. 16, 1594, II, 662, Ed. White). [Probably related 
to 2072: cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXX, 373.] 

569. Devell of Dowgate and his sonne, the (Aug. 5, 1596, III, 
68, Ed. White). [For references to him see Nashe, III, 
121, IV, 361; Dekker, Dramatic Works, ed. Pearson, I, 
219; and Wily Beguild, 1606, F4. Sir Henry Herbert 
licensed a play of this title in Oct., 1623.] 

570. divells brood newly revived, The (Sept. 24, 1641, i, 34, 
Fran. Coles). 

571. Divelles holdinge of a parliament in hell for the provyd- 
inge of statutes against pride, the first parte of the (Jan. 
30, 1595, II, 670, Abel Jeffs). 

572. Devills temptacon to Christ our salvacon, The (Dec. 3, 
1578, II, 342, Ed. White). 

573. Divelles wake, the (Dec. 22, 1595, III, 56, Jno. Danter). 

674. diall for drunkerds, A (Mch. 4, 1617, III, 604, Tho. Pa- 
vier). [Beg. “There was a Lusty Lad,” Pepys, I, 428.] 

575. Dialoge betwene a Lord and his Lady, a (Aug. 27, 1591, 
IT, 593, Rob. Bourne). 

576. Dialoge betwene a mayde of the Cetye and a mayde of the 
Cuntrye a bowte chosyng of husboundes, a (1565-66, I, 
315, Rob. Hackforth). 

577. Dialoge betwene Christ and a sinner, A (Aug. 1, 1586, IT, 
451, Ed. White). [Beg. “ Alas, how long shall I bewaile,” 
Rollins’, p. 270.] 

578. dialogue between Dicke & Robin, A (Feb. 5, 1641, i, 12, 
Tho. Lambert). ([“ For no other workes of yours can I 
alleage, unlesse it be Dicke and Robin.”—Mercuries Mes- 
sage Defended (1641) on Thomas Herbert. ] 
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Dyolege betwene God and man, a (1568-69, I, 384, Jno. 
Alde). 

*Dyolege betwene lyfe and Deathe &c, a (1562-63, I, 202, 
Alex. Lacy). [?Same as 196, 1497. ] 

dialogue betweene Master Guesright and neighbor Needy 
Like Vnto Like, A (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright 
& partners). [Beg. “ Well met, neighbour Needy; what! 
walking alone,” by Ed. Ford, R. B., I, 230.] 

Dialogue between Tom Tell Troth and Robyn Conscience, a 
(Sept. 20, 1633, IV, 305, Tho. Lambert). [Cf. 2305.] 
dialogue betweene two faithfull lovers, being an answer to 
Franklin, A (May 15, 1656, ii, 58, Wm. Gilbertson). 
[Probably The Two Faithful Lovers. To the Tune of, 
Franklin is fled away, &c., beg. “ Farewel, my heart’s de- 

light, Ladies adieu,” B. B., II, 471. Cf. 1823.] 

Dyologe betwene youghte and age, a (1569-70, I, 409, Jno. 
Arnold). [Cf. 608. ] 

*dialogue betwext the divell and an informer, A (April 2, 
1683, iii, 142, Wm. Crooke). 

Diolige of the Rufull burr[n]ynge of Powles, a (1562-63, 
I, 202, Jno. Cherlewood). [St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
burned on June 4, 1561. Cf. Documents Illustrating the 
History of 8. Paul’s, pp. 120 ff. (Camden Society).] 

*Dyologe sett furthe by twene the quenes maiestie and 
Englonde, a (1558-59, I, 96, Wm. Copeland). [By Wm. 
Birch, beg. “ Come over the born Bessy,” Harl. Miscel., X, 
260; Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 4%; Rimbault’s Little Book 
of Ballads, p.%71; MS. Ashmole 176, f. 100. —=2377.] 

Dyaloge shewynge how the godly be condemned by ye 
glorious wor[1l]delynges, a (1566-67, I, 341, Alex. Lacy). 

Dyaloge shewynge the husboundmans treasure, a (1568-69, 
I, 386, Wm. Pekering). 

Dyaloge vpon Christes byrth, a (1564-65, I, 265, Wm. 
Pekering). [Cf. 592.] 

Dialoge vppon Christes birth &c, A (Aug. 1, 1586, IT, 451, 
Ed. White). [Cf. 592.] 

Dialoge vppon Christes birth intituled o poore &c, A 
(Aug. 8, 1586, II, 453, Ed. Alde). [? Same as 590-91.]} 
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Dyaloguewyse betwene Christe and the soule of man, a 
moste excellent newe ballad (Mch. 23, 1588, II, 487, 
Sampson Clark). 

dyaloguewyse betwene Syncerytie and Wilfull Ignorance, 
a proper newe ballade (Mch. 23, 1588, II, 487, Sampson 
Clark). [Beg. “God speed you, aged Father,” Garland of 
Good Will (Mann’s Deloney, p. 351).] 

Dialoge wise betwene Troylus and Cressida, A proper 
ballad (June 23, 1581, II, 394, Ed. White). [Beg. “If 
Cressed in her gadding moode,” Paradise of Dainty De- 
vises, 1580, ed. Brydges, p. 100; Hazlitt’s Gascoigne, II, 
331.] 

Dialogewise betwene William Wax Wise and Walter Wold 
Be Wanton concerninge thabuse of the Sabothe Daye 
(Feb. 28, 1579, II, 348, Jno. Hind). 

Diana and her darlings (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [First 
line of 2497. See 988. R. B., II, 520; Handfull, p. 30.] 

Dice. wyne. and women (Sept. 17, 1578, II, 338, Abra. 
Newman). [Same as 1974, 1976. ] 

Dyogenes ghost reuiued (July 23, 1638, IV, 425, Fran. 
Grove). 

discontented lady, The (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Rob. 
Ibbitson). [Beg. “ How vile are the sordid Intreagues of 
the Town,” Crawford, No. 535.] 


. discontented lover &c, The (Aug. 1, 1643, 1, 66, Rich. 


Harper). [Beg. “Toul, toul, gentle bell, for a soul,” 
R. B., IV, 430.] 

discourse of mans life, A (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. 
Coles & partners). [Beg. “Now to discourse of man I 
take in hand,” R. B., I, 217.] 

“discourse of the buriall of the late Erle Thomas Erle of 
Sussex, A (July 17, 1583, IT, 426, Jno. Wolf). [Thomas 
Radcliffe, ¢June 9, 1583.—D. N. B.] 

“discourse vpon the death of Elias Thaker and John 
Copinge executed at Sainct Edmondes Bury, A (Aug. 
5, 1583, II, 427, Ed. White). [Thacker was hanged June 
4, Copinge June 6, for spreading abroad seditious books 
against the Book of Common Prayer.—Stow, p. 696.] 

discovery of the Fannaticks plott, A new song or ballad 
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called, (Aug. 25, 1683, iii, 191, Jno. Mayor). [Beg. 
“Let Pickering now be forgotten.” On the Rye-House 
Plot. R. B., V, 311.] 

Dysordered Rebbelles in the north, the (1569-70, I, 407, 
Henry Kirkham). [On the Northern Rebellion. ] 

Dysputation betwene love and monye, the (1564-65, I, 
261, Wm. Pekering). 

dysputation betwene olde age and youghe, a (1563-64, I, 
234, Alex. Lacy). [See 584.] 

Dysputacon of twoo faythefull Louers, In prayse of 
Taylors and Commendacon of Glovers, A (May 1, 1585, 
II, 440, Gab. Simpson). 

distressed Virgin, The (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [Beg. 
“ A thousand times my love commend,” by Martin Parker, 
R. B., I, 276.] 

distressed widowes compl{ain]t, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
500). 

*Distressed wighte bewaylinge his estate, A (Aug. 20, 
1578, II, 335, Jno. Alde). 

dyvers Auncyent lawes &c (1561-62, I, 176, Alex. Lacy). 

Dyves and Lazerus (1570-71, I, 436, Wm. Pekering). [Cf. 
1757, 2298, 2589. ] 

Doctor Faustus (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [Beg. “ All 
Christian men, give ear a while to me,” FR. B., VI, 703. 
== 1336, 1498. ] 

Doynges of the lorde Powynges Awdelay Walloppe and 
my lorde Gray, the (1562-63, I, 205, Wm. Copeland). 
[I. e., Lord Poynings, Audeley, Sir John Wallop, Lord 
Grey de Wilton. For their “doings” in Scotland see 
Stow, p. 640.] 

Dolefull adewe to the last Erle of Darby. to the tune of 
Bonny sweete Robin, A (April 26, 1594, II, 647, Jno. 
Danter). [The tune is mentioned in Hamlet, IV, v, 187, 
and The Two Noble Kinsmen, IV. i. See 736.] 

*dolefull discourse of a lamentable spoile donne by ffyer 
in the Towne of Easte Durham on the Tewsdaie beinge 
18 of Julie 1581, A (Aug. 11, 1581, II, 400, Rich. Jones). 
{According to the title of a book licensed on Oct. 9, thia 
was the village of East Dereham, Norfolk. Collier (Ez- 
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619. 


621. 


tracts, II, 151) claimed to have owned a copy of the 
ballad, but there is no other proof of its existence. ] 

*dolefull discourse of a mayd yet suffered at Westminster 
for buryinge hir child quicke, a (Mch. 31, 1580, II, 367, 
Wm. Wright). [There is an account of her in Munday’s 
View of Sundry Examples, 1581, ed. Collier, p. 87.] 

*dolefull Discourse or sorowfull sonnet made by one 
Edward Ffallowes who Lately suffred death at Sainct 
Thomas wateringe for a Robberie, A (Aug. 30, 1578, IT, 
336, Ed. White). 

dolefull dytty declaringe the unfortunate hap of two 
faythfull frendes, th[e o]ne went owt of her wites and 
thother for sorrowe dyed, a (June 22, 1582, II, 413, Ed. 
White). 

dolefull ditty of a lamentable act done by a woman vpon 
her husband and child at Mantua in Italye, a (Sept. 18, 
1579, II, 360, Henry Carr). 

Dowlefull Dettye of one Ffraunces Carre, a (1567-68, I, 
358, Jno. Alde). [Could this have been Francis Cox, 
the sorcerer, who on July 25, 1561, was set on a Cheapside 
pillory? See Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 55.] 

*dolefull dytie of the death of Sir P. Sydney, A (Feb. 22, 
1587, II, 464, Henry Carr). [See 250.] 


. dolefull songe, a (Aug. 18, 1578, II, 334, Rich. Jones). 


[Jones was fined 2s. 6d. for printing this ballad without 
license. | 

dolefull songe made by Robert Randole borne in Wales, A 
(Feb. 23, 1594, II, 645, Ed. Alde). [See 2981.] 


. *Dolefull songe vppon the death of George Bulwyn late 


executed at Sainct Thomas Watering, A (April 18, 1603, 
III, 36, Ed. Venge). 


. dolorouse dittye and most sweete sonett made vppon the 


lamentable end of a godlie and virtuous Ladie lately 
famished in Parris &c, A (April 29, 1590, II, 546, Tho. 
Nelson). 

Dolorous sonnet made by their Inhabitantes of Paris 
vppon their grevous famyne and miserable estate, with 
the strange sightes in the ayre seene bothe by sea and 
land on the coaste of Brytanie, A (Aug. 31, 1590, II, 
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561, Tho. Scarlet). [Books of similar titles were regis- 
tered on Aug. 24, Sept. 11, and Sept. 26.] 


. Doomes Daie is at hand &c (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. 


White). [Cf. the ballad beg. “Why should not mortall 
men awake,” Rollins’, p. 245. ==? 9987.] 


. duble Jury of good fellowes, A (May 29, 1639, IV, 467, 


Henry Gosson). 


. dove with the olive branch, The (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, 


Fran. Grove). 


. Downe by a forrest [as I did pass] (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 


131). [First line of 2982, 2. B., VII, 422.] 
downefall of drunckards, The (April 20, 1640, IV, 506, 
Jno. Wright, Jr.). 


. downfall of pride, The (July 26, 1656, ii, 75, Fran. Grove). 


[Beg. “ A Ballad, a Ballad, let’s make in haste,” by H. C. 
(Humphrey Crouch?), R. B., VII, 825. <A later ballad of 
this title, Pepys, II, 59, beg. “In London liv’d a wealthy 
merchant’s wife.” ] 


. downfall of William Grismond &c., The (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 


36). [= 637.] 


- Downfall of William Grismond, The (Mch. 1, 1675, il, 


496). [Beg. “O Come, you wilful young men,” R. B., 
VIII, 70. —636.] 


. dozen of Codpeece points or a Markett of Lasses, A (Dec. 


19, 1637, IV, 402, Fran. Grove). 


. Dozen of pointes (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [Beg. “The 


gift is small, a Douzen of Points,” R. B., VII, 780. Cf. 
Rollins’, p. 315.] 

dreadfull dreame of Tobacco, A (June 28, 1636, IV, 366, 
Jno. Wright, Jr.). 


. Dreadefull Dreame of vserye, a (1563-64, I, 232, Jno. 


Awdelay). 


- Dream of a Maltman before his fathers house was Burnt, 


the (July 4, 1581, II, 396, Rich. Jones). 


- Drunckards recantacion, the (Aug. 19, 1634, IV, 325, Tho. 


Lambert). [== 644.] 

drunckards recantation, The (Nov. 24, 1640, i, 3, Fran. 
Coles). [== 643 

drunken Piper of Taunton &c, The (Dec. 21, 1633, IV, 
311, Tho. Lambert). 
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*Dutches of Monmouth’s lamitation for the absence of the 
Duke, The (Sept. 27, 1683, iii, 196, Jonah Deacon). 
{[==? The Dutchess of Monmouth’s Lamentation for the 
Loss of her Duke, beg. “ Loyal Hearts of London City,” 
R. B., V, 640. Cf. 649.] 


- Duchesse of Suffolke (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [Beg. 


“When God had taken, for our sinne,” R. B., I, 287; 
Mann’s Deloney, p. 389. =—1811.] 

*Duke of Munmuth’s constancie to his loving dutches, The 
(Dec. 1, 1683, iii, 215, Jonah Deacon). 

*Duke of Mounmouth’s kind answer to to [sic] his dutch- 
esse complaint in his absence, The (Dec. 1, 1683, 111, 215, 
Jonah Deacon). [Cf. 646.] 

Dulcina, to the tune of fforgoe me nowe come to me sone 
(May 22, 1615, III, 567%, Jno. White, Tho. Langley). 
[Beg. “The golden god Hyperion,” Shirburn, p. 64. Cf. 
2419. | 

Dutch Miller (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). [The Dutch Miller, 
and New Invented Wind-Miller, beg. “I am a brave Miller 
but newly come o’re,” Wood E. 25 (53).] 

*Dutch’s happy conquest, or, the French routed in their 
intended voyage to aide Tyrconnel in Ireland, The 
(Mch. 15, 1689, iii, 347, Alex. Milbourne). 


. Dutchemen &c, A newe songe of the (Aug. 8, 1586, IT, 453, 


Ed. Alde). [Stow, 1631, p. 694, anno 1581, tells of “ two 
Dutchmen of strange statures, the one in height seuen 
foote and seuen inches . . . a comely man of person, but 
lame of his legges (for he had broken them with lifting 
of a barrell of Beere.) The other was in height but three 
foote, had neuer a good foote, nor any knee at all, and yet 
could hee daunce a Galliard,” etc. ] 

Duty of all loyall subiectes &c, The (July 23, 1639, IV, 
472, Fran. Grove). 

dyeing man’s good counsell, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 
[Cf. 656. ] 

“dying mans good councell at his departure out of this 
world, to his wife children and freinds, The (Mch. 30, 
1686, iii, 303, Jno. Back). [?A fuller title to 655. ] 

dyeing teares of a Penitent Synner, The (Dec. 24, 1638, 
IV, 449, Fran. Grove). [= 658.] 
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dyeing teares of a penitent sinner, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
499). [Beg. “ Draw near, kind friends and neighbours 
all,” R. B., 1V, 362. == 6657.) 

dyeing teares of a true lover forsaken, The (Mch. 1, 1675, 
ii, 496). [Beg. “Those gentle hearts that true love crave,” 
R. B., 1V, 420. == 1168.] 

Eche wyght yat ys to Englonde tru &c (1570-71, I, 437, 
Henry Denham). 

Erle of Essex going to Cales a ballad to be stayed for him 
[1. e., White] begyns gallantes &c, The (May 31, 1603, 
III, 36, Wm. White). [Cf. E. M. Albright, “To Be 
Staid,” P.M.L.A., XXX, 451. Essex captured Cadiz on 
June 21, 1596. Cf. Mann’s Deloney, pp. 367, 580.] 

yerly in the mornynge somewhat towardes nyghte (1569- 
70, I, 399, Tho. Colwell). 

ernest admonycon to repentance vnto England especially 
to London, an (April 10 or 20, 1580, II, 369, Rich. 
Jones). [Cf. 327,] 

eatinge of the hare, th (Sept. 20, 1578, II, 847). [Rich. 
Jones fined for printing this without license. ] 

viij blessynges of Christe taken out of ye v chapter of 
saynte Mathewes gospell, the (1569-70, I, 415, Tho. 
Colwell). | 

Eldertons advise to beginne the newe yere (Dec. 29, 1579, 
II, 363, Rich. Jones). 

Eldertons answere for his mery toyes &c (1561-62, I, 185, 
Tho. Colwell). [Colwell fined 2s. 6d. for printing this.] 

*Eldertons Answere to F. W. apprint (Aug. 3, 1581, II, 
399, Ed. White). [Probably an answer to 2068. See 
Elderton, p. 228.] 

*Eldertons ell fortune (1570- 71, I, 439, Tho. Colwell). 
[See Elderton, p. 213.] 

Eldertons Jestes with his mery Toyes (1561-62, I, 179, 
Hugh Singleton). 

Eldertons parratt answered &c (1562-63, I, 199, Edmund 
Halley). 

Eldertons solace in tyme of his sicknes conteyning sun- 
drie sonnetes vppon many pithie paraboles (Sept. 25, 
1578, II, 338, Rich. Jones). [Probably a book.] 
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*eligie on the death of King Charles the Second, of blessed 
memory, An (Jan. 15, 1685, iii, 269, Wm. Thackeray). 
[A very striking entry, since Charles IT did not die until 
Feb. 6. | 

*eligie upon his late Majtie of blessed memory King 
Charles the second, An (Feb. 9, 1685, iii, 271, Jonah 
Deacon). 

*Elegy vpon the death of the right honorable Raph Ffree- 
man late Lord Mayor of the Citty of London, an (April 
8, 1634, IV, 317, Rob. Raworth). 

*Elegie vpon the Death of the most hopefull young Prince 
Henry Eldest sonne to his Maiestie of Bohemia, An 
(Jan. 26, 1629, IV, 208, Rich. Royston). [I. e., the son 
of Frederick V. Henry tJan. 9. Cf. Lemon’s Catalogue, 
No. 293.] 

*Elegie vppon the Death of our soueraigne lord King 
James &c, A (April 4, 1625, IV, 137, Rich. Redmer). 
[Cf. 504. ] 


. elegie upon the death of M* Phill: Porter who departed 


the world this present May 1656, An (May 31, 1656, ii, 
62, F.C., J. W., T. V., W. G.). [Probably = Phil Porter’s 
Farewell, beg. “ Good People all, I pray give ear,” Wit and 
Drollery, 1682, p. 36; Pills, 1719, IV, 4.] 

xjth and xijth chapters of ye ijde boke of kynges, the 
(1569-70, I, 415, Wm. Pekering). [I. e, 2 Samuel xi, 
xii, on David, Uriah, Bathsheba. Cf. 489.] 

[Elvies, Sir Jervis. An unnamed ballad registered by 
John Trundle, Dec. 19, 1615, III, 580. Elvies, Lieutenant 
of the Tower, was executed on Nov. 20 for complicity in 
the murder of Sir Tho. Overbury. Cf. 1781-82 and 
Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 145.] 

*encoragement to English men to be bold to fight in De- 
fence of prince and cuntrey, A Dyttie of (June 29, 
1588, II, 493, Henry Kirkham). [On the Armada.] 

Encoragement to English soldiours valyantly to behaue 
them selues in Defence of the true religion and their 
Cuntrey, a ballad of (July 9, 1588, II, 494, Jno. Wolf). 
[On the Armada. ] 

end of the world and of the signes and tokens afore the 
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second comminge of Christ taken out of holie scripture, 
a newe ballad of the (Sept. 11, 1578, II, 337, Jno. 
Cherlewood). [== ? 684.] 

end of the world and second commynge of Christ, Of th 
(Sept. 17, 1578, II, 338, Henry Carr). [=?683.] 

*endes and Deathes of ij prisoners lately pressed to Death 
in Newgate, ye (1568-69, I, 385, Jno. Sampson). [Beg. 
“True Preachers which God liketh well,’ Collmann, No. 
67.] 

England reformed, &c. (Nov. 24, 1640, 1, 3, Jno. Wright, 
Jr.). 

England upon the mending hand (Nov. 25, 1640, i, 3, Ed. 
Griffin). 

Englandes comfort or A ioyfull newe songe of the Ladye 
Elizabeth and the Count Palatine. which .2. princes were 
betrothed together in his maiesties Chappell at White- 
hall vppon Saint Johns Day Last before his maiestie and 
diuerse of the Nobilitie (Jan. 14, 1613, III, 512, George 
Elde). [Cf. 703.] 

Englands Comfort or the Subiects Prayer &c (Mch. 23, 
1640, IV, 504, Fran. Grove). 

Englands comfort revived (Nov. 4, 1640, i, 1, Rich. 
Harper). [= 691.] 


. England’s comfort revived (Jan. 11, 1641, 1, 9, Rich. 


Harper). [== 690.] 


. England’s cure after a lingring sicknes (Jan. 11, 1641, i, 


9, Rich. Harper). 


. Englands felicitie with an admonicon to repent By ex- 


amples of others harmes (July 25, 1592, II, 617, Jno. 
Danter ). 

Englands glory advanced (April 20, 1640, IV, 506, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). [On the opening of Parliament ?] 


. *England’s glory, or the loyall subjects contents (Feb. 9, 


1685, iii, 271, Jonah Deacon). [On the proclaiming of 
James ITI.] 

*England’s happinesse or a health to the young Prince of 
Wales (June 13, 1688, iii, 333, Rich. Meade). [‘‘.. . 
The Tune, Now, now the Fight’s done. This may be 
printed. R. P. ... Printed by R. M. for James Deane, 
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in St James Market 1688,” beg. “ Now, Now the works 
done.” These details from a copy owned by T. Pepys- 
Cockerell, Esq., of Newick, Sussex. On James III, the 
Old Pretender. } 

Englands heavenly admonitions, and timely warning of 
repentance &c (Aug. 27, 1657, ii, 143, Fran. Grove). 
Englandes holliday (May 18, 1603, III, 234, Mrs. Alde). 

[On the coronation of James I.] 

Englandes honour (Dec. 14, 1620, 1V, 44, Henry Gosson). 

England’s honour revived, being a full and true relation 
of a famous victory obtained agt the Spaniards, upon 
the 8th day of Septemb. 1656 (Oct. 9, 1656, ii, 90, Jno. 
Andrews). [Cf. 2507.] 

Englandes Joy and delight, In the back Rebound of the 
Spanyardes spyght, a newe ballad of (Nov. 21, 1588, 
II, 507, Rich. Jones). [On the Armada. ] 

Englandes Joy and Wales Tryumph (June 24, 1630, IV, 
236, Fran. Coles). [?0On the birth (May 29) of Charles 
II. Cf. Parnassus Biceps, 1656, p. 36, for a similar 
ballad. ] 

Englandes Joye or the happie nuptialles of prynce 
Ffriderick and the Lady Elizabeth (Feb. 20, 1613, ITI, 
515, Ed. White). [Cf. 688, 718, 2698. | 

Englandes Lamentacon but specially London for the great 
infection of the plague &c (July 15, 1603, III, 242, Tho. 
Pavier). [Cf. 993.] 

England’s lamentacon in great distresse (July 4, 1643, 1, 
60, Nich. Gamage). 

Englands late calamities (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 500). 

Englands looking glasse &c (June 24, 1637, IV, 386, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). 

Englands navie (Mch. 15, 1656, ii, 38, Fran. Grove). [Cf. 
417, 2023. ] 

Englands new bell man (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. 
“ Awake, awake, O England,” R. B., IV, 467. Cf. 181.] 

Englandes President and Jerusalems sorrow (July 17, 
1640, IV, 516, Jno. Wright, Jr.). [I. e., “ precedent.” ] 

Englands reioycing &c (April 3, 1640, IV, 505, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). [On the Parliament. ] 
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Englands Reioycing for the kings goeing to Parliament 
(Oct. 21, 1640, IV, 524, Jno. Wright, Jr.). 

Englandes reioyceing for the safe returne of our royall 
king Charles (Aug. 6, 1639, IV, 473, Fran. Grove). 
[I. e., his return from Scotland. | 

Englandes resolution to beate backe the Spaniardes (Jan. 
3, 1596, III, 56, Jno. Danter). 

*Englands royall renowne (April 25, 1685, iii, 281, Jonah 
Deacon). [Beg. “ Noble hearted English boys,” B. B., II, 
593. ] 

Englands Second proceedings (Aug. 14, 1640, IV, 517, 
Fran. Grove). 

Englandes sorowe for the deathe of the Most Vertuous and 
pierles Henry Ffriderick prince of Wales eldest son to 
our souereign lord kinge James. Who Deceased the 6 
of December [or rather November] 1612 at Sainct 
James house (Dec. 7, 1612, III, 506, Henry Lea). [Cf. 
867, 1425. ] , 

Englandes sorowe for the Departure of the Prynce pala 
tine and the Lady Elizabeth &c (May 28, 1613, III, 524, 
Mrs. White). (Cf. 708, 721.] 

Englandes sweet Comfort with the kinges entertaynmente 
by the Maior of Yorke (June 16, 1603, III, 238, Wm. 
White). [He was entertained at York on April 16. See 
Nichols, Progresses, I, 77.] 

Englandes Tryvmphe Conteyninge Diuerse of those 
aboundant blessinges wherewith this our Realme hathe 
ben blessed by our moste gratious Queene Elizabethes 
Reigne (Nov. 20, 1595, III, 53, Jno. Danter). 

Englandes wellcomme to the highe and mightie prynce. 
F frederick the Ffyft of that name. Countie Palatine of 
the Rhyne / first Elector of the empire &c (Oct. 23, 1612, 
ITI, 500, Ed. Merchant). [Cf. 718, 868. ] 

England’s worthies worthy to bee remembred, &c (Aug. 
27, 1657, ii, 143, Fran. Grove). 

Englishe preparacon of the Spaniardes navigacon, the 
(Aug. 18, 1588, IT, 496. Jno. Wolf). [On the Armada.] 

Entertainemente of the Ffrenchemen, the (Oct. 1, 1581, 
II, 401, Roger Ward). [I. e., the ambassadors who pre- 
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725. 


726. 


727. 


728. 


731. 


732. 
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ceded the Duke of Anjou. On Aug. 9, 1579 (according 
to R. B., VI, 39%, and Collier®, p. ix), Ward was ordered 
to pay Yarrath James 10s. “ to put an end to a controversy 
touchinge a ballad of Thenterteinment of the Frenchmen,” 
but I cannot find any entry for that date. ] 

*epitaphe on the Death of therle of Arundell, an (Mch. 8, 
1580, II, 366, Tho. East). [Cf. 509.] 

*Epytath of mistress Asshelay made by Henry Towers, an 
(1565-66, I, 294, Jno. Kingston). [?Mrs. Katherine 
Ashley, a favorite of Elizabeth, who had been imprisoned 
for that reason only by Queen Mary.—See Froude’s 
England, 1870, V, 149, VI, 360.] 

*epitaphe vpon the deathe of Sir Alexander Avenon, An 
(July 13, 1580, II, 375, Jno. Kingston). [He was a 
Sheriff of London in the third year of Elizabeth's reign 
and was Lord Mayor in her eleventh year.— Henry 
Machyn’s Diary, pp. 265, 268. ] 

*epitaphe of my Lord Keeper [Bacon], an (Mch. 24, 
1579, II, 349, Rich. Jones). [Sir Nicholas Bacon. Cf. 
Collmann, No. 78, for a ballad on this subject by Lawrence 
Ramsey, beg. “Since God hath fyxt our dayes and yeares.”’] 

*Epytaphe [of] master Ffraunces Benyson, an (1570-71, 
I, 442, Jno. Awdelay). [Beg. “If lacke of health be such 

.@ lot,” Collmann, No. 6.] 


. *epethaphe of syr Marten Bowes, the (1566-67, I, 329, 


Dunstan Whaplade). [ftSept. 4, 1566.—D. N. B.] 

epytathe vpon ye Deathe of J Bradforde, An (Sept. 4, 
1564, I, 262, Wm. Pekering). [Beg. “Lament we may 
both day and night,” Foxe’s Martyrs, ed. Townsend, VII, 
195; Rollins’, p. xxxi.] 

*Epytaph of master Bryce preacher, an (1570-71, I, 442, 
Jno. Alde). [I. e., Thomas Brice, who wrote several bal- 
lads: see Collmann, No. 13; Collier’, p. 50; and 33. ] 

*epytaphe of the Deathe of the famus and Renowned 
knyghte Sir Thomas Challenor, an (1565-66, I, 301, Tho. 
Marsh). [fOct. 14, 1565.—D. N. B.] 

*epitaphe vppon the death of Sir Andrewe Corbet, an 
(Dec. 3, 1578, II, 342, Jno. Cherlewood). [Cf. C. 9. P. D., 
1547-80, passim. |] 
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*Epytaphe of the lyf and Death of master Coverdayle, an 
(1568-69, I, 384, Jno. Alde). [Bishop Miles Coverdale 
was buried on Feb. 19, 1568.—D. N. B.] 

*epitaph vppon the death of the righte honorable Henrie 
Erle of Derbie. &c, An (Oct. 22, 1593, II, 639, Tho. 
Creede). [See 617, 1468. ] 

*epitaphe on Sir William Drury, An (April 11, 1580, IT, 
368, Ed. White). [D. N. B. says he died about Oct. 13, 
1579. He was Marshal of Berwick and Lord Justice to 
the Council in Ireland. This epitaph was by Barnabe 
Rich. Beg. “In place where wantes Apollo with his lute,” 
Paradise of Dainty Devises, 1580, ed. Brydges, p. 106.] 

Epytaph vpon the Deathe of kynge Edwarde ye Sexte, An 
(1557-58, I, 75, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). [Beg. “ Adewe 
pleasure, Gone is our treasure,” Collier’, p. 17. == 789.] 

epitaph vpon the Death of kynge Edwarde the VJth, the 
(1557-58, I, 78, Wm. Pekering). [Harl. Miscel., X, 252. 
== 738. | 

*epitaphe of therle of Essex, th (July 1, 1577, II, 314, 
Gerard Dewce). [fSept. 22, 1576.] 

*epitaphe vpon the Deathe of Arthure Garter gent, an 
(Oct. 21, 1579, II, 361, Henry Kirkham). 

ephetaph of the Deathe of ye lorde Gray, an (1562-63, [, 
205, Leonard Gardiner). [Lord Grey de Wilton fDec. 
14, 1562 (D. N. B.). Stow, p. 652, says Dec. 25.] 

*epytaph of the Deathe of the lady Jane Gryffen, an (1569- 
70, I, 403, Jno. Cherlewood). 

*Epytaphe of Doctour Haddon, an (1570-71, I, 442, Jno. 
Awdelay). [?Dr. Walter Haddon, tJan. 21, 1572, ac- 
cording to D. N. B. Is this date incorrect ?] 

*epetaphe of the Worthy Lady my Lady Knowelles, an 
(1568-69, I, 385, Rich. Jones). [Beg. “ Death with his 
Darte hath vs berefte,” Collmann, No. 68. By Thomas 
Newton. | 

*epitaphe vpon the deathe of Marmaduke Lacye esquyr 
Justyce of the peace within the Est Rydinge of the 
countie of York who died the xiiijth of December: 1578: 
... by Thomas Cowton, an (Feb. 7, 1579, II, 347, 
Henry Kirkham). [Lacy lived at Ganton. His will was 
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proved on Jan. 20, 1579. See Yorkshire Archaeological 
Socvety, Record Series, XIX; cf. also X, 81.] 

*epytaphe of my lady mares, an (1570-71, I, 435, Rich. 
Jones). [By John Phillip, beg. “ Helpe nowe, ye Muses 
nyne,” Lilly, p. 178. On the wife of Lord Mayor Alex- 
ander Avenon. Cf. 727.] 

*epitaph vppon the death of the Erle of Leicester Wrytten 
by Henry Robertes, an (Dec. 10, 1589, II, 536, Jno. 

. Cherlewood). [Cf. 755, 2303, for the author. ] 

*Epytaphe of the Death of Sir Yevan Lloyd of Yale 
knighte made by the said Hughe Gryffith, an (Mch. 20, 
1587, II, 466, Rich. Jones). [A sermon to be preached 
at Liloyd’s funeral was registered on Feb. 19, 1588, IT, 
484. Cf. 2496. ] 

*epitaphe of the lady Lomley, An (Aug. 18, 1578, IT, 334, 
Jno. Cherlewood). [?Was she the wife of John, Baron 
Lumley, noted for her classical knowledge. Cf. 751.] 

*epitaph vpon the ladie Lomney, an (Aug. 20, 1578, II, 
335, Walter Whitney). [See 750.] 

*Epitaphe of master William Lynakers deathe, An (Nov. 
19, 1588, II, 507, Jno. Cherlewood). 

*Epithaphi of quene Mary, an (1558-59, I, 101). [Rich. 
Lant “ was sente to warde for the pryntynge of .. . with 
out lycense.” Beg. “ Vayne is the blisse, & brittle is the 
glasse,” Harl. Miscel., X, 259; Rollins’, p. 23.] 

*epytaphe vpon the Death of syr John Mason knyghte, an 
(1565-66, I, 312, Owen Rogers). [ftApril 20 or 21, 1566.— 
D. N. B.) 

*Epitaphs or commemoracons vppon the deathes of Sir 
Walter Myldmaye and Sir John Calthrop, Twoo (July 
29, 1589, II, 526, Tho. Hackett). [Mildmay + in June 
(C. 8. P. D., 1581-90, p. 606). Sir John is no doubt an 
error for Sir Marti Calthrop, Lord Mayor of London. A 
poem on these two men by Henry Roberts (cf. 748), printed 
for Tho. Hackett in 1589, is described in Hazlitt’s Hand- 
book, p. 510.] 

Epytaphe of the Deathe of the Worthye prynces Margrete 
late Duches of Norfolke, the (1563-64, I, 234, Tho. Col- 
well). [Wife of Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, ¢Jan. 
9, 1564. Cf. 757. ] 
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*Epytaph vpon the Duches of Norfolke, an (1567-68, I, 
861, Rich. Hudson). [See 756. This Duchess apparently 
died about Sept. 12, 1567. Cf. C. S. P. D., 1547-80, p. 
299. | 

*Epytaph of master Oneslowe, an (1570-71, I, 443, Wm. 
Griffith). [? Richard Oneslowe, Recorder of London. ] 

*epitaphe vpon the life and Death of the Countesse of 
Oxon, An (June 25, 1588, II, 493, Jno. Cherlewood). 
[Wife of Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford.] 

epitaphe of the honorable erle of Pembroke, an (1569-70, 
IT, 411, Wm. Griffith). [By Thomas Churchyard, beg. 
“Since playnts want power to perce the skyes,” Collmann, 
No. 31. Cf. 761.] 

*epytaphe of the erle of Pembroke, an (1569-70, I, 412, 
Rich. Jones). [Two other epitaphs, by Edwardes and 
David Rowland, were registered in this year (I, 412) anda 
third by Master Hewson (I, 413). Cf. 760.] 

*Epytaphe of John Philpotte, a (1564-65, I, 268, Wm. 
Pekering). [? Was this the Archdeacon of Winchester, 
burned for his religion in Smithfield on Dec. 18, 1555.] 

*Epitaphe vppon the Death of the Ladye Marie Ramsey 
Don by Nicholas Bourman, An (Feb. 24, 1602, ITI, 201, 
Rich. Read). [For other elegies by Bourman (cf. 980) 
see Collmann, Nos. 11, 12, and Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 45. 
On Lady Ramsey see John Chamberlain’s Letters, ed. 
Camden Society, p. 122, and Stow, 1631, p. 797.] 

*Ephethappe of Captayne Randall, an (1566-67, I, 336, 
Wm. Griffith). [Capt. Edward Randolph was killed at 
Derry, Nov. 12, 1566, in a battle in which he defeated 
O’Neal.—Stow, p. 659.] 

*epitaphe vppon the deathe of Syr Edward Saunders 
knight late Chief baron of Thexchequer, an (Dec. 3, 
1576, II, 305, Henry Disley). [By Lodowick Lloyd, beg. 
“You Muses weare your mourning weedes,” Collmann, 
No. 58. Cf. Paradise of Dainty Devises, ed. Collier, p. 45.] 

Epytaphe of my lady Jane Semer, the (1564-65, I, 270, 
Tho. Colwell). [Daughter of Edward, Duke of Somerset, 
tMch. 20, 1561.—Henry Machyn’s Diary, p. 253.] 

*epytaphe of the Worthy Lady Elysabeth countes of 
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Shrowsbury, an (1567-68, I, 354, Tho. Colwell). [Wife 
of George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. ] 

*epitaphe on the Deathe of Benedicke Spinola, made By 
R. B., An (July 27, 1580, II, 375, Tho. East). [Beg. 
“ Amongst the States of Italie,” not reprinted; signed 
R. B., though Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 75, fails to say so. 
On Spinola see C. S. P. D., 1547-80, passim. ] 

*Ephitaphe of master Veron, the (1562-63, I, 214, Jno. 
Awdelay). [By Jno. Awdelay, beg. “Thou soule whych 
on Christes brest,’” Collmann, No. 1.] 

*epitaphe in verse vpon the complaint of the people for the 
death of Sir Ffrancis Walsingham, an (April 27, 1590, 
II, 545, Wm. Wright). [By Tho. Nelson, beg. “Who 
mournes not for the present losse,”’ Collmann, No. 66.] 

epytaphe vpon the Deathe of the Ryghte Worshipfull mas- 
ter Rycharde Worslay esquyer &c, a (1564-65, I, 273, 
Wm. Griffith). [He was captain of the Isle of Wight: 
see Dasent’s Acts of the Privy Council, VII, 74, 130, 134.] 

Erannams groat, The [?] (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. 
Wright & partners). 

erydyfynge of Salomans temple, The (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 262, 
Wm. Pekering). [The reedifying of Salomons Temple, 
and the Laborers therof, beg. “ When that the Cocke began 
to crow,” Collmann, No. 85.] 

Essex man Cozenned by a Whore, The (Sept. 5, 1631, IV, 
260, Fran. Coles & partners). [Beg. “ You Country men 
that are,” Pepys, I, 290. By R[{ichard] C[limsall].] 

Every man to his humour (July 26, 1658, ii, 189, F. C., 
T. V., W. G.). [Perhaps a reissue of the early ballad 
called London’s Ordinarie; Or, Every man in his humour, 
beg. “ Through the Royall Exchainge as I walked,” R. B., 
II, 24.] 

exact description of the Manner how his Maiesty and his 
Nobles went to the parliament. &c, An (April 9, 1640, 
IV, 505, Tho. Walkley). [By Martin Parker, beg. “ Come 
the merriest of the nine,” Wood 401 (139). Cf. 2021.] 

*example by ye death of Marmaduke Glouer, an (Mch. 31, 
1580, II, 367, Wm. Wright). [An indictment charging 
him with abetting, aiding, and encouraging John Williams, 
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alias Williamson, in the murder of Francis Turner, yeoman, 
of New Temple, co. Middlesex, on April 24, 1575, is given 
in Jeaffreson’s Midd. Co. Records, I, 98. Williams escaped 
by pleading benefit of clergy, but nothing is said of 
Glover’s fate. On his death see 870. ] 

example of a mayd of Paris whose mother procured her 
Imprisonment &c, An (Aug. 15, 1586, II, 454, Henry 
Carr). [Beg. “It was a Ladies Daughter of Paris pro- 
perly,” R. B., I, 35. = 1264.] 

example of a vertuous daughter who preserved the lief of 
hir mother, an (Dec. 7, 1584, II, 438, Ed. White). 
[Pliny, Natural History, VII, 36, and Valerius Maximus, 
V, 4, say that the object of the daughter’s charity in the 
famous story (cf. 3042) was her mother, not her father. 
Perhaps, then, this ballad dealt also with “ Roman charity.” 
See the discussion of the story in NV. ¢ Q., 4th S., IT, 277.] 

example of chastite (1569-70, I, 398, Rich. Jones). 

example of Gods wrath ouer ij drunkardes at Nekershofen, 
Th (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. White). [See Phil. Stubbes, 
Anatomy of Abuses, 1583 (Shakspere Society ed., I, 111 
ff.), and 3045. | 

example of vsurie, an (Dec. 7, 1580, II, 383, Henry Kirk- 
ham). 

example to all lewd huswyves &c, An (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 
451, Ed. White). . 

example to folowe Wher in we maye all see /a synner 
Cry Callynge to God for his mercy &c, an (1562-63, I, 
211, Rich. Lant). 

excellent dialogue betweene William of Cortell, An (July 
16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright & partners). 

excellent Ditty, An (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright 
& partners). [Possibly An excellent new Ditty, beg. 
“Old Beelzebub, merry disposed to be,” R. B., I, 331.] 

excellent dyttie and necessarye, wherein is shewed howe 
we must stryve against all manner of Synnes, an (Mch. 
27, 1588, II, 487, Jno. Cherlewood). 

excellent dyttye made as a generall reioycinge for the cut- 
tinge of the Scottishe queene, An (Feb. 27, 1587, II, 464, 
Ed. White). [Mary Queen of Scots was beheaded on 
Feb. 8. Cf. 2502.] 
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excellent Dyttye made vppon the arryvall of the kinge of 
Scottes with his ladye from Denmarke vppon maye daie 
laste with her Coronacon, an (June 3, 1590, II, 549, 
Wm. Wright). [James and Anne landed at Leith on 
May 1. Anne was crowned on May 19. Cf. 2248.] 

*excellent dyttie of the Queenes comminge to Paules Crosse 
the 24th Daie of November 1588, an (Nov. 26, 1588, IT, 
508, Tho. Nelson). 

*excellent example to young men being a dialogue betwixt 
youth and conscience, and Satan the sole enemy of 
mankind, but conscience whose powerfull arguments soe 
prevaled with youth that he resolved to forsake sinn & 
vice and to embrace vertue and true piety, A (Aug. 28, 
1684, iii, 250, Jonah Deacon). 

excellent newe songe of prayer and prowesse, An (Aug. 3, 
1588, II, 495, Rich. Jones). [On the Armada.] 


. excellent New yeares guift, An (June 28, 1636, IV, 366, 


Jno. Wright, Jr.). 

excellent parable of the prodigall child, The (Mch. 13, 
1656, ii, 37). [Beg. “There was a grave man both wealthy 
and wise,” &. B., II, 393. Cf. 368, 2206. ] 


. excellen[t] songe of the breaking vp of the campe, An 


(Aug. 23, 1588, II, 497, Jno. Wolf). [On the Armada. ] 

excellent song, wherein thou shalt find Great consolation 
to a troubled mind, An (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 37). [Beg. 
* Ayme not too hie in things above thy reach,” FR. B., I, 
326.] 

excellent Sonnett, An (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright 
& partners). [Beg. “You gentle Nimphs, that on these 
Meddowes play,” FR. B., I, 33%. By George Wither: see 
his Fatre-Virtue, 1635, Sonnet 2.} 

[exec[uti]on of Edward Street, Peter Bett, Miles Miller 
servantes to Edward Hall of Putney about a murder 
comitted on Thursday the 22th of Aprill 1614 vppon one 
William Hall, The] (May 4, 1614, III, 545, Henry Gos- 
son). [Book and ballad entered simultaneously. The 
former is called (Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 584) A Horrible 
Creuel and bloudy Murther, Committed at Putney in Sur- 
rey on the 21. of Aprul last, 1614, being thursday, vpon 
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the body of Edward Hall, a Muller of the same parish, done 
by the hands of John Selling Peeter Pet and Edward 
Streater, hts seruants, to the said Hall, each of them giuing 
him a deadly blow (as he lay sleeping) with a Prckarz.] 

executon of John Chastell. that sought to murder the 
Frenche kinge with a knife, The (Jan. 3, 1595, II, 668, 
Tho. Millington). [Millington also printed a book called 
The Decree of the Court of Parliament against Iohn 
Chastel, Scholler, Student in the Colledge of the Iesuites, 
vpon the Parricide by hum atlempted against the Kings 
person [Dec. 28,] 1595. See 2431.] 


. Execucon of the 8 Traytors, the (Feb. 3, 1606, III, 312, 


Ralph Blore). [On the Gunpowder Plot. See 1515, 
2681. ] | 

exhorte and eke I pray that God his spirite will sende &c, 
an [i. e., I exhort] (1566-67, I, 327, Alex. Lacy). 
[Probably Lacy’s ballad called Almightie God I pray his 
Holy Spirite to send, /The iust mannes hart stedfast to 
stay, and wicked liues to mend, beg. “ True tryall touchyng 
truth time trimly here doth trye,” by Christopher Wilson, 
Lilly, p. 166.] 


. exhortation for goinge to bed, An (Aug. 1, 1586, IT, 451, 


Ed. White). [Related to 80?] 


. Exhortation of a father to his children (Aug. 1, 1586, IT, 


451, Ed. White). [? By Mathew Rogers, beg. “ Lend ear, 
my children, to my words,” Foxe’s Martyrs, ed. Townsend, 
VII, 359. A “litle booke” containing this poem was regis- 
tered on Oct. 14, 1577, II, 319. == 805, ? 1257, ?2320.] 
exortation of an obedyent chylde to his brethren and Sys- 
ters movynge them to obedyence and to the embrasynge 
of Godes Worde, an (1564-65, I, 261, Tho. Colwell). 
*exhortation that a father gave to his children, wch hee 
wrote a few dayes before his burning, The (May 1, 1656, 
ii, 55, F.C., J. W., T. V., W.G.). [= 808 if not a book.] 
exortation to all maydes for to leve vertusly &c, an (1568- 
69, I, 381, Rich. Jones). 
exhortacon to amendemente of life by Signes and tokens 
seene in ye ayre and of the laste Blasinge Starre that 
began the viijth of october 1580, an (Nov. 5, 1580, II, 
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381, Jno. Cherlewood, Ed. White). [See 22, 296. Stow 
gives the date as Oct. 7 or Oct. 10.] 

exhortacon to to [sic] England to the tune of Ahlas and 
well adaie (Nov. 21, 1580, II, 382, Ed. White). 

exhortation to London to turne in tyme vnto ye Lord by 
thexample of fier seene ouer the same 2° Septembris 
1583, an (April 6, 1584, II, 431, Ed. White). 

exortation vnto batchelors &c, an (1569-70, I, 406, Ralph 
Newberry). 

exortinge all christians to amendement of levynge (1562- 
63, I, 214, Jno. Tisdale). 

exhortinge all synners to require Godes commiseration and 
mercy for the great famine and plague which at this 
instant we most iustly suffer, A newe ballad (Nov. 12, 
1608, III, 394, Tho. Pavier). (Cf. Walter Yonge’s Diary, 
ed. George Roberts, p. 18.] 

*exortynge men to put thayre truste in Christe alone [a 
carol] (1564-65, I, 267, Wm. Griffith). [This sounds as 
if it were the title (missing in the MS. copy printed in 
Rollins', p. 213) of 2647, 2648. The refrain is “ all 
remedie gone except in Christ alone, alone.”’] 

exhortinge to put on the armour of God, a Dittie (Aug. 15, 
1586, II, 454, Henry Carr). 

Exortinge to the laude of God, a songe (1558-59, I, 96, 
Wm. Seres). [Beg. “ Consideryng Godes mercye greate,” 
MS. Ashmole 48, No. 32, by Henry Spooner. 

*exploit of Therle of Cumberland on the Sea in October 
1588. and of thouerthrowe of 1600 Spaniardes in Irland, 
A Dytty of th (Nov. 14, 1588, IT, 506, Jno. Wolf). [On 
the Armada. | 

expressynge ye fame, a ballett (1570-71, I, 439, Henry 
Kirkham). [Beg. “You London dames whose passing 
fames,” Collmann, No. 71; Collier’, p. 53. By Stephen 
Peele. | 

expressinge the wicked behaviour of age and youthe &c, 
A most godly newe ballad (June 27, 1593, II, 633, Abel 
Jeffs). 

fayne wolde I have a godly thynge to shewe vnto my ladye, 
a (1566-67, I, 340, Tho. Colwell). [A moralization, as 
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is also 820, of a ballad, beg. “ Fain would I have a pretty 
thing,” in the Handfull, p. 74, Rollins’, p. 322.] 

fayne wolde I have a vertuous wyfe adourned with all 
modeste bothe mylde and meke of quyett lyf esteemynge 
chef hyr chastetye (1566-67, I, 342, Rich. Jones). [See 
819.] | 

fayne would I haue and take no payne (Oct. 1, 1576, ITI, 
303, Jno. Alde). [Cf. 819.] 

faint heart neuer winns fair Lady, A (April 11, 1639, IV, 
463, Henry Gosson). [Beg. “ You that a fair maid’s heart 
would obtain,” Pepys, III, 21.] 

Faire Angell of England (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [First 
line of 2200, 2201. See 827. R. B., I, 181.] 

fayre lady Constance of Cleveland and of her Disloyall 
knight, ye (June 11, 1603, III, 237, Wm. White). 
[— 1266, FR. B., VI, 572.] 

faire maide of Bristowe, The (July 18, 1623, IV, 101, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “There liv’d, in Bristol city fair,” RB. B., 
VI, 443.] 

faire maid of London her warninge to yonge women &c, 
the (Jan. 23, 1597, III, 78, Tho. Millington). 

*fayre mayde of Londons Answere to the same, Item the 
(Mch. 1, 1600, III, 157, Wm. White). [A second part 
to 823.] 

fair Maides appology or Cupids wronges vindicated &c, 
The (May 29, 1633, IV, 296, Fran. Grove). [This is 
Martin Parker’s ballad, printed in the R. B., I, 159, as 
“. . Or, Cupid’s wrongs vindicated,” beg. “ The guilefull 
Crocodile, when he his prey would gain.” The first part 
of the title in this copy has been cut off. The refrain 
throughout runs, “Raile no more on loue.” Ebsworth 
(Rk. B., VIII, 747) remarks: “We are happy in being 
able to supply the lost top-line of title, which was, ‘ Rail 
no more on Loue; or, Cupid’s Wrongs Vindicated’”; but 
as he gives no reference to where he saw the ballad his 
explanation need not be taken too seriously.] 


829. fair quarrell, A (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. Lambert). 
830. fair warning for coy maydes &c, A (June 6, 1633, IV, 297, 


Rich. Harper). 
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fayre Wordes makes fooles fayne &c, a ballett intituled 
that (1563-64, I, 237, Wm. Griffith). [= 832.] 

ffayre Wordes makes fooles fayne (1565-66, I, 295, Tho. 
Colwell). [Beg. “In youthfull yeares, when first my 
yonge desires,” Add. MS. 15,233, p. 74; Paradise of Dainty 
Devises, ed. Collier, p. 14. By Richard Edwards. = 831.] 

fayreryng, a (Aug. 19, 1560, I, 150, Jno. Sampson). 

fayringe, a (1567-68, I, 354, Tho. Colwell). 

*ffayrynge for mayde and wyf, a (1570-71, I, 439, Rich. 
Jones). 


. fairing for Maides, A (Sept. 23, 1639, IV, 480, Rich. 


Harper). [Beg. “ All you brave Damsels, come lend your 
attention,” R. B., VIII, 676, from Brit. Mus. C. 20. f. 14 
(13). ==887. By J. P.] 

ffairing for maids, A (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, Fran. Grove). 
[= 836. ] 


. fayringe for Women both old and yonge called the blacke 


Smythes cure ouer A curst Wyfes tonge, A (Nov. 12, 
1608, III, 394, Henry Gosson). 
ffairing for young men, &c., A (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “List you brave youngsters that live in 
the City,” by C[harles] H[ammond], R. B., VIII, 673.] 
fayringe I am. ffrom Muggins I came &c, A (Aug. 1, 1586, 
II, 451, Ed. White). 


. fayrerynge the fayre will comme as the fayre Doth goe / 


the more ye Rede the more ye knowe, a (1564-65, I, 260, 
Tho. Colwell). 

Faith I must lash you (Sept. 24, 1641, 1, 34, Fran. Coles). 
[Perhaps the original title of A True Satyr. By Mr. 
Akeroyde, in Pills, 1707, II, 85, beg. “ Long have I grieved 
for to see,” with the refrain, “Come along, come along, 
come along, come along, I must lash you.”’] 

faythe ye lie &c. (June 15, 1579, II, 849). [Rich. Jones 
fined 1s. for printing this. ] 

faythfull and vnfayned incouragement to all true christian 
Souldiers to perseuer in the loue and loyaltie of their 
Christe &c, A (July 29, 1583, II, 426, Rich. Jones). 

faithfull friend or a brothers guift, a (Dec. 19, 1637, IV, 
402, Fran. Grove). 
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faithfull Lover, The (Jan. 3, 1634, IV, 311, Fran. Smith). 


. *faithlesse lover or Aminta’s complaint. A most pleasant 


and delightfull play song as it is song at the Duke’s 
Theatre, The (June 27, 1683, iii, 167, Tho. Passenger, 
W. T., J. W., J. C.). [For a similar title see R. B., III, 
391.] 


. faythles Lover whose stonye harte his Carefull Dettes 


coulde not penytrat &c, a (1563-64, I, 237, Tho. Colwell). 


. fall of Man &c, the (Nov. 12, 1633, IV, 308, Tho. Lambert). 


fall of therle of Northumberland yat killed him self in 
ye Tower, the (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. White). [He 
shot himself June 21, 1585.—D. N. B. Perhaps the lines 
quoted in Fletcher’s Monsieur Thomas, 

And climbing to promotion, 
He fell down suddenly, 

are from this lost ballad. ] | 

fall of vanitie, the (Sept. 3, 1579, II, 359, Henry Carr). 

false dissembling young man fitted, The (Mch. 12, 1656, 
ii, 34, Fran. Grove). 

false rumour or vutrue report of the vntymely Death of 
our most gratious Kinge, a (Mch. 29, 1606, III, 317, 
Tho. Pavier). [James I was reported to have been stabbed 
on Saturday, Mch. 22. See Stow, and Nichols’ Progresses 
of James I, II, 38 ff.] 

famous and honorable commyng of Master Candishes 
shippe Called the Desyer before the Quenes maiestie at 
her Court at Grenwich the 12 of november 1588 &c, A 
newe ballad of the (Nov. 14, 1588, II, 506, Jno. Wolf). 
[See 2303. ] 

famous flower of servingmen, or the lady turn’d serving- 
man, The (July 14, 1656, ii, 73, Jno. Andrews). [Beg. 
“You beauteous Ladies great and small,” by Laurence 
Price, R. B., VI, 567%; Child, No. 105.] 

famous German Prince & a renowned English Duke, &c, 
A New Ballad of a (Aug. 16, 1666, ii, 369, Sam Speed). 
[ Beg. “ There happen’d of late a terrible Fray,” Crawford, 
No. 1115.] 

*fancie on the fall of the Dagger in Cheape, A (July 23, 
1582, II, 414, Jno. Wolf). [The Dagger was a pie-house. ] 
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Fancies favourite (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. “ Come, 
come away, you Maidens fair,” R. B., VII, 44. By C. H.] 

ffancies ffolley (Sept. 23, 1639, IV, 480, Fran. Grove). 

Phancies Phenix (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. “Come, 
all you Batchellors so brave,” R. B., VII, 42.] 

fantises of a Trubbled mans hed, the (1565-66, I, 313, 
Alex. Lacy). [Beg. “By fortune, as I lay in bed,” by 
John Canand, Lilly, p. 147; also in Tottel’s, p. 137.] 

Phantasticke Age, The (Jan. 11, 1634, IV, 311, Tho. 
Lambert). [Beg. “ Audience, audience, gallants all,” R. 
B., II, 117.] 

ffantasticke Lady, The (April 12, 1627, IV, 176, Jno. 
Wright). 

ffarr fetcht and deare bought &c. (Mch. 11, 1639, IV, 461, 
Fran. Coles). [A play with this proverbial title was regis- 
tered in 1566-67, I, 331.] 

ffayre well called Churcheyardes Ronde from the Couurte 
to the Contry grounde, a (1565-66, I, 308, Wm. Griffith). 
[Beg. “In Courte yf Largies be,’ Collmann, No. 26; 
Collier’, p. 107. By Thomas Churchyard. See 306.] 

ffayrewell to Alas I lover you over well &c, a (1567-68, I, 
362, Wm. Griffith). [The original ballad of Alas I love 
you over well (beg. “When as thy eies, the wretched 
spies’) is in the Handfull, p. 79.] 

farwell to Prince Henry or his funerall teares shedd by his 
Country for his lyues deare losse &c, A (Dec. 5, 1612. 
IIT, 506, W. Barley). [See 349, 717.] 

farewell to prynce palatine and his fayre bryde the lady 
Elizabeth being their passages. through Kent. their 
Arrivalles in the Lowe Cuntreyes with their entertayne- 
ment there, and their Royall retourne home into his 
owne Court, A (April 16, 1613, III, 520, Jno. Wright). 
[Cf. 721, 1033. ] 

*fat Essex Calfe, A (Nov. 9, 1629, IV, 221, Fran. Grove). 

*fatall fall of Marmaduke Glouer intituled lo here a 
myroer portraid plaine, ye (Mch. 29, 1580, II, 367, Rich. 
Jones). [On the 28. of March, Francis alias Marma- 
duke Glouer was hanged on a gibbet set vp for that 
purpose, by the Standard in Cheape, for willingly murder- 
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ing sergeant Grace, after he was by him arrested.”—Stow, 
p. 686. See Munday’s View of Sundry ml iia ed. 
Collier, p. 87, 777, and 927. ] 

fatall farewell of Captaine Gilbert Horsley conveied out 
of ye Counter in a clokebag and notwithstanding con- 
demned for pyracy and executed, ye (Dec. 19, 1579, II, 
363, Rich. Jones). [On Nov. 22, 1579, the Privy Council 
sent “a letter of assistaunce of proces owte of her Majes- 
ties Courte of the Admiraltie in the behaulf of certaine 
inhabitaunts of the towne of Ancusan, in Holland” 
against Horseley, who had robbed them “of a flie boate of 
the burden of lxij tonnes, with certeine fishe and other 
goodes to the value of eight hundereth poundes.” Cf. also 
the order issued on Feb. 22, 1580 (Dasent’s Acts of the 
P. C., XI, 312, 396).] 

father beguild his sonne, The (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, 
Fran. Coles & partners). -[Beg. “I often have known,” 
by Martin Parker, Rollins’, p. 309. Cf. 2480.] 

*Father’s advice to his children, The (Jan. 24, 1688, iii, 
328, Rich. Meade). 

*Father’s exhortacon (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). [This is the 
tune of Crawford, No. 517.] 

fathers portion to his sonne &c., The (Feb. 19, 1636, IV, 
355, Fran. Grove). 

fearfull example vpon a riche Churle in Alderney who 
denied succor to a poore woman in greate danger of 
Child bearing, A (Mch. 21, 1604, ITI, 255, Tho. Pavier). 

fearefull vision in the ayre seene ouer the Cittye of Cayne 
in Normandy on the 7th of August 1608, a (Aug. 23, 
1608, III, 388, Henry Gosson). [I. e., over Caen.] 

fearfull warning for all wicked livers, or a relation of the 
life and death of M* Rudd who was father in law to 
Rich: Hainam, &, A (July 8, 1656, ii, 71, Fran. 
Grove). [There is much information about him in the 
contemporary news-books and tracts in the Thomason col- 
lection. See 1090, 2571, 2856. | 

Felton, a ballett of (1570-71, I, 437, Fran. Godlif). [Cf. 
503. | 

fetch hither bringe hither ye busie braines yat wait on ye 
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wicked yat wretchedly gaines (Nov. 22, 1579, II, 362, 
Ed. White). 

881. ffew wordes are best (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. Coles 
& partners). [Beg. “It is an old saying,” R. B., 1, 115, 
633 n.] 

882. ffickle Loue or woemens affections run astray &c (Nov. 20, 
1639, IV, 489, Henry Gosson). 

883. fickle woer or dainty fine lasses 8. for a penny &c, The 
(June 6, 1633, IV, 297, Fran. Grove). 

884. xv Chapter of saynte Powle, a ballett of the (May 11, 
1561, I, 155, Rich. Lant). [1 Corinth. on the resurrection 
of the dead. ] 

885. fygge tre and the grayne of musterseede taken out of the 
xiij chapter of saynt Luke, the (1569-70, I, 414, Henry 
Kirkham). [=?2593.] 

886. fight at Sea [in the straits of Gibraltar between certain 
merchant-ships of England and five Spanish ships of 
war, the 25th of May, 1600], a ballat of the (July 18, 
1600, III, 167, Walter Burr). [Title completed from that 
of a book licensed by Burr on July 17. Cf. the ballad beg. 
“Come all you brave Sailors,” FR. B., VI, 411.] 

887. “fight vppon the seas the 4 of June last in the straytes of 
Jubraltare, betwene, the George and the Thomas Bona- 
venture. and viij Gallies with three ffregates, A Dittye 
of the (July 31, 1590, II, 557, Tho. Nelson). [Possibly 
the George was the George Aloe, about which the second 
part of a ballad (955) was registered in 1611. In that case 
the present ballad was probably the first part of George 
Aloe, beg. (according to the jailer’s daughter’s song in The 
Two Noble Kinsmen) “The George Alow came from the 
south.” | 

888. *figure of ij monstrous children borne at Wemme in 
Shropshire, the (July 1, 1577, II, 313, Tho. Woodcock). 

889. Filida was a fayre mayden (1564-65, I, 271, Tho. Colwell). 
[First line of Harpelus complaynt of Phillidaes loue be- 
stowed on Corin, who loued her not and denied him, that 
loued her, Tottel’s, p. 138.] 

890. Ffinch his lamentacons or Good and true admonicions &c 
(Mch. 15, 1633, IV, 293, Ed. Blackmore). ([Cf. Finch his 
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Alphabet, beg. “ Adam our Father being the first man,” 
Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 103.] 

fine Way to prevent Cornuting &c, A (Nov. 9, 1639, LV, 
488, Tho. Lambert). [See 2893.] 

*finest newe fairinge that euer ye see, The (Aug. 20, 1578, 
IT, 335, Jno. Alde). 

ffire in Shoreditche, The ballett of the (Jan. 16, 1606, ITT. 
310, Tho. Pavier). 

fire in Warwicke shire, The (June 19, 1625, IV, 144, Jno. 
Wright). 

first fall of Adam and Eve &c, The (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 453, 
Kd. White). [Probably = 2910.] 

fyrst fall of our father Adam and Eve for the breache of 
Gods commandement and of his Recouerye againe by 
the promised seede Jesus Christe, ye (Mch. 18, 1579, 
II, 848, Ed White). [Possibly this is the ballad beg. 
“When Father Adam first did flee, / From presence of the 
Lord his face,” preserved with music in John Forbes’ 
Cantus, 1666, No. XXI. Cf. 895.] 

Fitzmorris, a ballat of (Sept. 4, 1579, II, 359, Rich. Jones). 
[In 1579 James Fitzmaurice and Nicholas Sanders with 
small forces landed in Ireland for an invasion encouraged 
by Pope Gregory. See James Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald in 
the D. N. B. Cf. 1989, 2478, 2889. ] 


. Fflora’s ffarewell & (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Fran. Grove). 


[— 899.] 


. Flora’s farewell (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. “ Flora 


farewell, I needs must go,” R. B., VI, 105. — 888. By 
L. P.] 


. flye vnto Jehova in tyme of aduersytie, to (Feb. 22, 1581, 


II, 389, Yarrath James). 


. *Folly plainly made manifest by an extravegant husband, 


being his kind advice to all of high or low degree, lest 
they in poverty doe fall and bring themselves to misery 
(Oct. 3, 1683, iii, 198, Tho. Milburne). 

fooles boult is soone shott, A (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, 
Fran. Coles & partners). [Beg. “ Stand wide my Masters, 
and take heed,” Rollins’, p. 316. By T. F.] 

ffoot it Madam (July 8, 1633, 1V, 299, Jno. Wright & 
partners). 
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904. 


905. 


for my solas, A ballett (1557-58, I, 76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. 
Toy). 

forewarning for swearers, A (Nov. 24, 1640, i, 3, Fran. 
Coles). [Cf. 2871.] 

for warninge the plagie rewardes that folowe all gamesters 
of Dyc and of Chardes (April 14, 1578, II, 326, Henry 
Carr). 

forlorne lover, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. “A 
Week before Easter the day’s long and clear,” R. B., VI, 
233.] 

forlorne Traveler, The (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. 
Wright & partners). [Beg. “You yong men, that much 
pleasure have,” R. B., III, 274. By Richard Climsall.] 

fortune &c, the Second parte of (Sept. 22, 1604, III, 271, 
Simon Stafford). [? Connected with 911.] 

ffortune hath taken thee awaye my love, beinge the true 
dittie thereof (June 13, 1590, II, 550, Wm. Wright). 

Fortune my foe (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [—2569. Cf. 
909. ] 


. Fortune tellers foule mistake, or the maydens revenge on a 


craftie knave, The (Oct. 24, 1656, ii, 92, Fran. Grove). 
foule quarrell fairly ended, or open confession and private 
punishment, A (Feb. 5, 1657, 11, 110, Fran. Grove). 
iiij* of the commandementes (1561-62, I, 182, Tho. Col- 
well). 
Foure pence half penny forthinge (June 22, 1629, IV, 
216, Fran. Grove). [Beg. “One morning bright for my 
delight,” Rollins’, p. 323, by Martin Parker. ] 


. ffowler caught in his owne snare, The (April 7, 1641, 1, 19, 


Rich. Harper). 


. Ffreedlands ouerthrow by the king of Sweden (July 8, 


1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright & partners). [I. e., Wallen- 
stein’s. | 

*Frenche kinges vyctorie the 14 of marche 1590, a songe 
of the (May 19, 1590, II, 547, Jno. Wolf). [Probably — 
2028. Cf. The Copte of a Letter sent by an English Gen- 
tleman out of France to a Friend of his in England con- 
cerning the great Victory which the French King Obtained 
against the Duke de Maine .. . vpon the fourth day of 
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March last past, 1589, by T. B. (Brit. Mus. 594. b. 44), 
and Le Vray Discovrs De la victotre merueilleuse obtenue 
par le Roy de France et de Nauarre Henry 4. En la bat- 
tatle donnée contre les rebelles ligués pres le bourg d' Yury 
en la plaine S. André, le 14. de Mars lan 1590. ...A 
Londres Par Thomas Orwin, pour Thomas Man, de- 
mourant a Pater noster-row. | 

Ffrenche mans songe made vppon the deathe of the 
Ffrenche kinge whoe was murdered in his owne courte 
by a traterouse ffryer of Sainct Jacobs order on the 
ffirste daie of August 1589, A (Sept. 4, 1589, II, 530, 
Ed. Alde). [On Henry III.] 

*fresh and terrible alarm to all married people, giveing a 
true account of one Agnes Platt of Putney, &c, A (June 
4, 1697, iii, 471, Jno. Bradford). 


. frere and the boie, A ballad of the (Aug. 16, 1586, II, 455, 


Ed. White). [Beg. “In reading merry memoryes,” Sher- 
burn, p. 153.] 

Frier well fitted, &c, The (July 3, 1656, ii, 70, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “As I lay musing all alone, fa, la, la, 1a, 
la,” R. B., VII, 222; Child, No. 276.] 

ffriendly Admonition, A (Feb. 7, 1638, IV, 408, Tho. 
Lambert). 

freindly admonition for all wilfull papistes in Englande 
&c, A (June 1, 1582, II, 412, Jno. Wolf). [On the 
seven Catholics convicted with Campion and executed on 
May 28 and 30? Cf. Rollins’, p. 63.] 


. fryndly call from synne to amendement of lyf, a (1565- 


66, I, 306, Alex. Lacy). 


. friendly caveat, or hee that hath most money hee is the 


best man, A (May 15, 1656, 11, 58, Wm. Gilbertson). 
*frendly caveat to all gentlemen by Marmaduke Glouer, a 
(Mch. 29, 1580, II, 367, Wm. Bartlet). [Cf. 870.] 


. ffriendly Councell or the way to know a faithfull friend 


from a flattring foe (May 22, 1633, IV, 296, Rich. 
Harper). [Beg. “It was my chance, not long time since,” 
by C. R., R. B., I, 65.] 

friendly invitation to a new Plantation, A (Mch. 20, 1638, 
IV, 413, Tho. Lambert). [Probably = The Zealous Puri- 
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930. 


937. 


tan, beg. “ My Brethren all attend.” Cf. Firth’s American 
Garland, pp. xxiv f., 25.] 

ffrendelie well wishinge to such as endure &c By Nicholas 
Bourman, A (Mch. 10, 1581, II, 390, Jno. Cherlewood). 
[Cf. 763 and Boorman (N.) in the British Museum cata- 
logue. } 

fryndeshipp and flatterye, of (1565-66, I, 295, Alex. Lacy). 

From sluggish sleepe (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [— First 
line of 183.] 

frutes of angrye fyttes, the (1563-64, I, 235, Rich. Serle). 

frutes of love and falshod of Women, the (1567-68, I, 358, 
Jno. Alde). 


. frutfull songe of bearynge of Christes Crosse, a (1568-69, 


I, 387, Alex. Lacy). ([Beg. “ Awak, all fethfull harttes, 
awake,” MS. Ashmole 48, No. 30. By Henry Spooner. ] 
full merely synges the Cowckcowe (1565-66, I, 301, Wm. 
Griffith). [Perhaps part of this ballad, “ April showers 
bring May flowers, So merrily sings the cuckoo,” is sung 

in Barry’s Ram Alley (1611), V, i.] 

*Ffullers ffarewell to master Ffourbousier and the other 
gentlemen adventurers whoe labour to discouer the right 
passage to Catay (May 20, 1577, II, 312, Jno. Jugg). 
[A “thing” on Frobisher was registered on July 1, 1577, 
II, 314.] 

Fumbler’s hall (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 501). [Perhaps a book. ] 

gallant seamans resolucon, The (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 499). 
[= 940. ] 

gallant seamans resolution, The (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, 
Fran. Grove). [Beg. “A Gallant Youth at Gravesend 
liv’d,” R. B., VII, 495. = 939.] 

galant shiftes of a yong maid &c, The (Aug. 8, 1586, II, 
453, Ed. Alde). 

Gallantes all Come Mourne with me (June 16, 1603, ITI, 
238, Wm. White). [First line of Lamentable Mone of a 
Soldier for the losse of his derely beloued Lorde, one stanza 
of which is reprinted from an unspecified MS. by Ebs- 
worth in the R. B., VIIT?, clxx*, and said to be the work 
of one Robert Hassall. The tune of Gallants all, etc., is 
used in Shirburn, p. 316. Cf. also R. B., VIII, 758.) 
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Gamaliell Ratsey (May 2, 1605, III, 288, Tho. Pavier). 
[Ratsey, with George Suell (2559) and Henry Shorthose, 
was executed for robbery at Bedford on Mch. 27. A con- 
temporary pamphlet on him (Bodleian, Malone 651) ends 
with a ballad-poem called Ratseys repentance which he 
wrote with his owne hand when hee was in New-gate, beg. 
“The silent night had shadowed euerie Tree.” See Col- 
lier’s Illustrations of Early English Popular Literature, 
III, No. 2. See D. N. B.] 

*game at the hole, otherwyse, yf you be not pleased, you 
shalbe eased, a small thinge called the (Dec. 23, 1587, II, 
482, Jno. Wolf). 

Garnettes araignement or the popes lookinge glasse 
wherein the papistes maye beholde the Mirror of their 
Mischiefe (May 5, 1606, III, 220, Geo. Vincent, Wm. 
Blackwall). [On the Gunpowder Plot. See 2411.] 

Gathergood the father Scattergood the sonne (April 9, 
1638, IV, 415, Henry Gosson). [Beg. “Come, come, my 
brave gold,” R. B., I, 129. The title has been cut off the 
R. B. copy, the subtitle of which runs: What the Father 
gathereth by the Rake, the Sonne doth scatter with the 
Forke. Chappell supplied the title of The usurer and the 
Spendthrift (cf. 2205). Cf. R. B., VIII, 748. By N.P.] 

gatheringe together of Ravens at Windham in Norfolk, A 
ballad of the (Oct. 28, 1595, III, 51, Tho. Searlet). 
[I.e., Wymondham. This title is quoted without comment 
in R. H. Mason’s History of Norfolk, 1884; I, 164.] 

gelding of the devill, The (Mch. 29, 1656, ii, 43, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “A Pretty Jest I will you tell,” R. B., 
VIII’, cii.] 

genealoge of Antechriste &c, the (1561-62, I, 181, Hugh 
Singleton). 

generall ouerthrowe of the famous theater on the Bank- 
syde, called the Globe &c by William Parrat, A dolefull 
ballad of the (June 30, 1613, III, 528, Ed. White). [See 
2555. | 

generall warning for wilfull young men, A (July 26, 1656, 
ii, 75, Fran. Grove). 

gent forsaken of his mistres complayneth of her vnkindelie 
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departure out of the Cittye, A (Oct. 15, 1595, III, 50, 
Geo. Vincent). 

953. gentle Jyrke for the Jesuit, A (Feb. 13, 1581, II, 388, 
Rich. Jones). [By William Elderton, on Campion: see 
Elderton, p. 232.] 

954. gentle woeing, A (June 19, 1640, IV, 513, Rich. Harper). 

955. George Aloo and the Swiftestake, Item the second parte of 
the (Mch. 19, 1611, ITI, 456, Rich. Jones). [The Sailor’s 
onely Delight: Shewing the brave fight between George- 
Aloe, the Sweep-stakes and certain French-men at Sea. 
To the tune of The Saylor’s Joy (cf. 2857). Beg. “The 
George-Aloe and the Sweep-stake too,” RF. B., V1, 409; 
Child, No. 285. Cf. 887. j 

956. George Barnewell (Dec. 14, 1624, 1V, 131). [—957.] 

957. George Barnewell an apprentice of London, An excellent 
ballad of (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. “ All youths of 
fair England,” R. B., VIII, 61. —956.] 

958. George Sanders (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Subtitle of 
2374. | 

959. Germanyes Misery (April 9, 1638, IV, 415, Henry Gosson). 

960. Gillian of Bramford (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [She was 
early celebrated in Jyl of Breyntfords Testament from the 
press of Rob. Copeland. A play of Friar Foz and Gillian 
of Branford is mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary. Cf. also 
Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher, II, 211, and his Webster, 
p. 238; Dekker’s Prose Works, ed. Grosart, III, 130; Haz- 
litt, Shakespeare Jest-Books, II, 264; etc. Cf. 1339.] 

961. *geleflower gentle or swete mary golde Where in the frutes 
of terannye you may beholde by Thomas Preston, a 
(1569-70, I, 413, Wm. Griffith). [Author of Cambyses; 
see 1427, 1488. | 

962. Gin gle dec utt (May 7, 1640, IV, 509, Rich. Harper). 

963. geave eare my little daughters, another Ballad intytuled 
(Sept. 23, 1580, II, 378, Wm. Wright). 

964. Giue me a fyne wife or none (June 18, 1639, IV, 468, 
Fran. Coles). [=<=? 207. ] 

965. Giue me the braue lad with the blew Apron (Oct. 18, 1637, 
IV, 395, Tho. Lambert). 

966. Give mee the willow garland, or the maidens former feare 
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971. 


972. 


973. 


974. 


975. 
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977. 
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and latter comfort (April 23, 1656, ii, 53, Fran. Grove). 
[Beg. “ As I walked forth in the merry month of June,” 
by Laurence Price, R. B., VII, 353.] 

gyve place ye ladyes & (1566-67, I, 331, Tho. Colwell). 
[= 968. ] 

gyve place you Ladyes (ca. May 11, 1561, I, 156, Owen 
Rogers). [First line of John Heywood’s A praise of his 
Ladye [? Queen Mary], Z'ottel’s, p. 163; Rollins’, p. xxix. 
= 967.] 

gevynge warnynge to all folke to beware how thay Ryde 
vpon Warmesters Colte (1565-66, I, 295, Tho. Purfoote). 
[?I. e, on the gallows. ] 

Glad tidings of great joy (Jan. 11, 1641, i, 9, Rich. 
Harper). 

glorious Resurrection, a (Mch. 4, 1588, II, 485, Jno. Wolf). 
[—? 972.] 

glorious resurreccon of our Lord Jesus Christ, A most 
godly and comfortable ballad of the (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
497). [== 2283 and probably 971.] 

glorious victory of Christ Jesus, as was late seene by 
thouerthrowe of the Spanyardes, A new ballad of the 
(Nov. 3, 1588, II, 505, Henry Carr). [On the Armada. } 

Goe from the windowe goe (Mch. 4, 1588, II, 485, Jno. 
Wolf). [A late ballad of The Secret Lover, beg. “A 
Dainty spruce young Gallant,” has the refrain, “Go from 
my Window, love, go,” R. B., VI, 205. A song beginning 
with this line is sung in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, and probably represents closely the 
present ballad: see Pop. Mus., I, 140, for details. ] 

goe from thy wanton and be wyse &c, a ballade .. . the 
begynnynge wherof is (Mch. 2, 1588, II, 485, Jno. 
Cherlewood). 

*goo to rest &c (Nov. 7, 1586, II, 458, Tho. Nelson). 

God amende all yat ys a mysse / and God sende love where 
none ys &c (1567-68, I, 358, Jno. Alde). 

god sende me a wyffe that will Do as I saye, A ballett 
(1557-58, I, 76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). 

Godes blessinge and prosperitie goo with our Englishe 
Chivallerie (July 3, 1597, III, 86, Tho. Millington). 
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Godes greate and marvelus thretenynges to Women for 
thayre offynding (1565-66, I, 307, Alex. Lacy). 

Gods iudgementes shewed vpon a couetous incloser of 
common pasture in Germany who was strangely troden 
to death by his owne Cattell (Sept. 4, 1607, III, 359, 
Jno. Trundle). 

Godes mercye showed to the poore at Orford and Al[d] 
bourowe in Suffolk shewinge the soden growth of peaze 
vppon the Sea Rock (July 21, 1596, III, 67, Jno. Dan- 
ter). [This was a retelling of an old marvel that had 
happened, according to Stow, p. 627, and Baker (Chroni- 
cle, 1730, p. 325) in the second year of Queen Mary’s 
reign. | 

Gods Mercy to all those that confidently beleiue &c. (July 
7, 1634, IV, 322, Tho. Lambert). 

*Gods warninge sent as a proclamacon (Mch. 24, 1579, IT, 
349, Rich. Jones). 

Gods warninge to the people of England [wherein is re- 
lated the late overflowing of the Waters] (Feb. 23, 1607, 
III, 341, Ralph Blore). [Book and ballad entered to- 
gether. Cf. 1404.] 

Gods Wrath shewed at Lyons in Fraunce vppon a College 
of Jesuytes in A stage play. to the tune of Essex good 
night, A ballad of (Oct. 23, 1607, III, 362, Tho. Pavier). 
[For the tune see Popular Music, I, 174. Cf. 1284.] 


. godes of Love &c, the (1567-68, I, 355, Alex. Lacy). [By 


Wm. Elderton, now lost; it began “ The God of love that 
sits above.” See Elderton, p. 204, and 83, 352, 357. ] 

goddes Diana &c, the (1565-66, I, 313, Alex. Lacy). [= 
597. ] 


. godly A. B. C., a (Aug. 19, 1579, II, 358, Ed. White). 


[? Same as 299. ] . 

godly admonition for men of eche degre to vse wherby we 
are admonysshed then vayne ballettes to Refuse, a 
(1566-67, I, 330, Alex. Lacy). 


. godly and constante wyse Susanna, the (1562-63, I, 210, 


Tho. Colwell). [== 379.] 

godlie and pithie praier with a Declaracon of the life that 
too manie had [? lead] in theis our dangerous daies, A 
(Nov. 21, 1580, IT, 382, Ed. White). 
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. *godly and present Remedy Against the plage bothe of 


body and soule, A thinge in verse called A (April 18, 
1603, III, 36, Ed. Venge). ([Cf. 704.] 

*godlie Carolles Hymnes and Speciall Songes (Dec. 7, 

1580, II, 383, Jno. Alde). [A book?] 

godly end and wofull Lamentacion &c, The (July 8, 1633, 
IV, 299, Jno. Wright & partners). [Title continues: of 
one John Stevens, a youth that was hang’d, drawne, and 
quartered, for High-treason, at Salisbury, in Wiltshire, 
upon Thursday, being the seventh day of March last, 
1632, beg. “ Now, like the swan, before my death I sing,” 
R. B., III, 155.] 

godly exhortation exhortynge Godes people for to Reioyce 
&c, a (1561-62, I, 178, Hugh Singleton). 

godly exhortacon of Doomes Daie is at hand, a (Aug. 19, 
1584, II, 435, Tho. Nelson). [—?680.] 

godlie exhortacon vnto Englande to repent him of the 
evill and sinfull waies /shewinge thexample and dis- 
truccon of Jerlm and Andwarp, A (Nov. 15, 1578, II, 
341, Tho. Man). [? Jerusalem. ] 

*godly hymne or carol for Christmas, A (Dec. 3, 1579, II, 
362, Jno. Alde). 

godly Immes vsed in the Churche (1558-59, I, 96, Wm. 
Redle, Rich. Lant). 

Godly maid of Leicester, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). 
[Beg. “ Amongst the wonders God hath shown,” R. B., 
VIII, 86. The maid was Elizabeth Stretton. ] 

*sodly meditation in myter for the preservation of the 
quenes maiestie for peace, a (1569-70, I, 404, Jno. 
Kingston). 

godlie newe songe declaringe the lovinge kindnes of the 
Lorde towarde them that feare him, A (Nov. 20, 1577, 
II, 320, Rich. Jones). 

*godlie prayer, for the preservation of the quenes maies- 
tie, and for her Armyes bothe by Sea and lande againste 
the Enymies of the churche and this Realme of Eng- 
land, A (July 31, 1588, II, 495, Tho. mere [On 
the Armada. ] 

*sodly song called The Christians call &c, a ey 22, 
1640, IV, 512, Jno. Okes). 
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godly songe Declaringe ye singular loue of God toward 
mankind in suffrynge for sinne, A (Mch. 5, 1579, IT, 
348, Jno. Hunter). 

godly warning for alli maidens, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). 
[== 167. ] : 

goinge to market to buy the child shoes (Oct. 6, 1580, II, 
379, Jno. Wally). 

golden apple, the (1568-69, I, 381, Wm. Pekering). [On 
Atalanta? Cf. 1947.] 

good admonicion to all true christians, A (July 8, 1633, 
IV, 299, Jno. Wright & partners). [? Good Admonition, 
beg. “ To all Christian people this ditty belongs,” Pepys, 
I, 50.] 

good Counssell and saynges of ye phelosypher (1564-65, 
I, 269, Jno. Kingston). [This probably suggested 2074. ] 

good Counsell Do I wych (1568-69, I, 388, Tho. Colwell). 

*Good councell for a little money or the blindmans Guid 
to heauen (Mch. 9, 1614, III, 543, Nich. Bourne). 

Good Counsaile for good ffellowes (July 4, 1637, IV, 389, 
Tho. Lambert). 

Good Counsell for young Woers (Mch. 15, 1633, IV, 293, 
Fran. Grove). [Beg. “Come, all you young Pupils, that 
yet have no skill,” by Martin Parker, R. B., I, 422.] 

good fellow is a costly name, A (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, 
Fran. Grove). 

good fellows best beloued, The (Dec. 13, 1634, IV, 331, 
Jno. Wright, Jr.). [Beg. “ Among the nine Muses, if 
any there be,” by M. P., R. B., III, 249.] 

Good fellowes Comendacion of good Liquor (June 18, 
1636, IV, 366, Tho. Lambert). [Cf. R. B., I, 412.] 

good felowes muste go learne to Daunce &c (1567-68, I, 
362, Wm. Griffith). [Title and first line, Lilly, p. 221. 
The first stanza with the music is preserved also in 
Bodleian MS. Mus. e. 1-5, No. 41, f. 72”.] 

good husbands Alphabet, The (Mch. 20, 1640, IV, 503, 
Mrs. Griffin). 

Good Lord. what a wicked world (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[First line of 7.] 

god morowe to you good syster Jone (1562-63, I, 200, 
Rich. Pekering). [Cf. 170.] 
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1028. Good news from Bohemia (Jan. 2, 1632, IV, 268, Fran. 
Coles & partners). [? About Gustavus Adolphus. ] 

1024. Good newes from the North &c (Sept. 29, 1640, IV, 521, 
Kd. Griffin, Jr.). [Beg. “ All you who wish prosperity,” 
by M. P., Wood 401 (133) ; Scot. Hist. Rev., III, 269.] 

1025. Good people all Repent (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [First 
line of A Warninge to Worldlings to learne them to dye, 
Shirburn, p. 25; Rawlinson, f. 124. == 2859.] 

1025a. *good subjects delight or, true loyalty in its proper 
colours, The (June 27, 1683, iii, 167, T. Passenger, J. 
W., W. T., J. C.). 

1026. goodwifes Attorney, The (Jan. 25, 1638, IV, 406, Fran. 
Grove). 

1027. good wyves, a ballet of (1557-58, I, 75, Jno. Wally, Mrs. 
Toy). 

1028. gossipes feast, The (Jan. 2, 1635, IV, 331, Tho. Lambert). 
[== 1029. ] 

1029. Gossips feast, The (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. Lam- 
bert). [Beg. “Of late within an evening tide,” Man- 
chester, II, 6; cf. R. B., VIII, 799, and 1028. | 

1030. gracious gyfte that God Ded gyve, the (1562-63, I, 206, 
Wm. Griffith). 

1031. great and bloody fight [or sight] &c, A (Jan. 2, 1632, IV, 
268, Fran. Coles & partners). [Perhaps A Pleasant 
Ballad of a bloody fight seen i’ th’ air that Ditty cries 
among his wares in the London Chanticleers, 1659 
(Dodsley-Hazlitt’s Old Plays, XII, 329).] 

1082. great boobee, The (Mch. 15, 1656, ii, 38, Rob. Ibbitson). 
[Beg. “ My friend, if you will understand,” R. B., VII, 
273.) 

1033. [great Brytaynes generall Joyes. Londons glorious tri- 
umphes &c.] (Feb. 14, 1613, III, 515, Henry Roberts). 
[Book and ballad entered simultaneously. On the wed- 
ding of the Princess Elizabeth. Cf. 868, 1140.] 

1034. Great Brittains Glory (April 14, 1640, IV, 505, Fran. 
Grove). [On the opening of Parliament. ] 

1035. great Brytaynes greatest comfort. or Brytaynes hope for 
the roiall prynce Charles prynce of great Brytayne and 
Ireland Duke of York and Albany &c (Jan. 12, 1613, 
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1036. 
1037. 


1038. 


1039. 


1040. 


1041. 


1042. 


1043. 


1044. 
1045. 


1046. 


1047. 


1048. 


IlI, 511, Mrs. White). [On his creation as Prince of 
Wales after Prince Henry’s death. ] 

Great Brittaines Joy &c of the Parlament (Mch. 16, 1640, 
IV, 502, Jno. Stafford). : 

*Great Brittaines Joyfull sight &c, a Table called (June 
19, 1637, IV, 386, Jno. Reynolds). [Cf. 1038.] 

*Great Brittaines Joyful sight, the picture or table called 
(Dec. 30, 1640, i, 8, Tho. Lambert, Ed. Anderton). ([Cf. 
1087. ] 

greate complaynte and yet some thyng faynte, a (1565-66, 
I, 313, Jno. Alde). 

great fire in Southwarke in Saint Olaves parish, A La- 
mentable ballad of a (April 1, 1639, IV, 462, Fran. 
Grove). 

*preat mervailes of Death, of the [a dyttie] (Mch. 28, 
1580, II, 367, Jno. Alde). 

greate myschances yat hapened vwnto men throwe the 
Cruelnes of wycked Women, of the (1565-66, I, 307, 
Wm. Howe). 

great mysfortune lately Donne on the seeas where was 
loste syr Thomas Fynshe and Dyvers gentlemen with 
other moo, the (1562-63, I, 209, Wm. Griffith). [About 
200 persons perished with Sir Thomas Finch, of Kent, 
near Rye in H. M. S. “Greyhound.” See Stow, June 9, 
1563. ] 

greate thankes to the wellcome home in Churcheyardes 
behalf (1565-66, I, 309, Fran. Coldock). [By Ralph 
Smart. Beg. “Restlesse heads, I wel perceaue,” Coll- 
mann, No. 27. Cf. 105, 1045.] 

greater thankes for Churchyardes Wellcome home, a 
(1565-66, I, 309, A. Pepwell). [By Thomas Churchyard. 
Beg. “I Bad not Courte farewell,” Collmann, No. 28. 
Cf. 306. ] 

Greece & Troy (July 26, 1658, ii, 189, F. C., T. V., W. G.). 
[== 1047. ] 

Greekes & Trojans Warrs, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 496). 
[Beg. “Of Greece and Troy I shall you tell,” by H. C. 
(Humphrey Crouch), R. B., VI, 543. = 1046.) 

Green sicknes greife (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [Beg. 
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1055. 
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1058. 


1059. 
1060. 


1061. 


1062. 


1063. 
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“Come, come, my sweet and bonny one,” Euing, No. 
125; cf. R. B., VIII, lxviii.] 


. Greene Sleves and Countenaunce in Countenaunce is 


Greene Sleves (Sept. 18, 1580, II, 378, Ed. White). 
[Cf£. 1050 f., 1890, 1742, 1892, 2276. ] 


. Greene Sleeves is worne awaie, Yellowe Sleeves Comme to 


decaie, Blacke Sleeves I holde in despite, But White 
Sleeves is my delighte (Aug. 24, 1581, II, 400, Ed. 
White). [Cf. 1049.] 

*Greene Sleves moralised to the Scripture Declaringe the 
manifold benefites and blessinges of God bestowed on 
sinfull manne (Sept. 15, 1580, II, 378, Henry Carr). 
[Cf. 1049. ] 

*Granadeares loyall health to the King and Royall fam- 
ily, The (April 1, 1686, iii, 303, Joshua Conyers). 

grevious complaynt of Lucrece, the (1568-69, I, 379, Jno. 
Alde). [Cf. 505.] 

gryndinge of the hatchet and whippinge the Catt, the 
(Oct. 22, 1576, II, 303, Hugh Jackson). [See 86 and 
Elderton, p. 222.] 

giltles wight beinge wrongfullie imprisoned bewaileth his 
wofull estate, The (July 8, 1577, II, 316, Roger Ward). 

gonners pryce, The (Mch. 5, 1579, II, 348, Jno. Hunter). 

Guy of Warricke (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [= 2119.] 

Ha ha my ffancy &c. (Dec. 30, 1639, IV, 494, Rich. 
Harper). [Refrain of Bedlam Schoolman, beg. “ Into 
[or In] a Melancholick Fancie,” a late copy of which is 
in R. B., VI, 452. Earlier copy from the P. F., II, 30, 
is reprinted in R. B., VI, 451.] 

Ha with you to Pimlico (May 3, 1609, III, 408, Wm. Bar- 
ley). [Same as 1085.] 

Hacknay and Hye gate ys at stryffe (1568-69, I, 388, 
Wm. Griffith). 

Halfe a dozen of good wifes (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. 
Wright & partners). [Beg. “If any standers by that 
leads a single life,” R. B., I, 451.] 

Hal[f]penny and Siluer (Aug. 3, 1579, IT, 850). [Ed. 
White fined 3s. 4d. for printing this. Cf. 1063.] 

halpenny executed for felonie, a ballad concerninge one 
(June 15, 1579, II, 353, Rich. Jones). ([Cf. 1062.] 
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1064. 


1065. 


1066. 


1067. 


1068. 
1069. 


1070. 


1071. 
1072. 
1078. 
1074. 
1075. 
1076. 


1077. 
1078. 


1079. 


*hand Diall in one shete, A (Sept. 4, 1600, III, 171, 
Matth. Law). 

Hang Pinching (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. Lambert). 
[By W. B. =? Wm. Blunden (cf. R. B., VI, 256). 
Beg. “ All you which lay clame,” R. B., III, 255.] 

Hang Sorrowe, Cast away Care, or the Goodfellowes 
Frollick (April 3, 1668, ii, 384, Peter Lyllicrop). [A 
later title of Richard Climsall’s ballad (ca. 1630) called 
Joy and sorrow mixt together. —1318.] 

hangmans Daunc shewing the iust Reward of a bribed 
knaue, the (Jan. 13, 1589, II, 513, Tho. Gosson). [Per- 
haps the hangman himself, as in Barnaby Rudge, was 
hanged. } 

hangmans holyedaie, The (June 15, 1590, I], 550, Rich. 
Jones). 

Hanna and Phenanna &c (1567-68, I, 354, Tho. Colwell). 
[I. e., Hannah and Peninnah, 1 Samuel, i.] 

happie ouerthrowe of the Prince of Parma his powers, 
before Knodtsen burghe sconnce the xxijth of Julie 
1591, the (July 22, 1591, II, 591, And. White). [In 
N. & Q., 3rd S., I, 105, Collier says that this ballad ia 
extant and beg. “ Huzza, my lads, huzzay.” He is as 
usual careful to give no references for his statement. Cf. 
1459, 2493. ] 

happie proceeding of this hopefull pliam*, The (Jan. 11, 
1641, i, 9, Rich. Harper). 

*happy retorne or, an acct of his Grace the Duke of 
Mounmouths surrendring himselfe, The (Nov. 24, 1683, 
iii, 210, Langley Curtis, Jno. Meale). [Cf. 649.] 

Hardshift for a wife (Nov. 24, 1640, i, 3, Fran. Coles). 

hard world, The (June 28, 1624, IV, 119, Fran. Grove). 

hardnes of the tyme &c, The (Mch. 20, 1638, IV, 412, 
Fran. Grove). 

Harington whoe suffred at York, one (July 17, 1578, IT, 
333, Henry Kirkham). 

Harke Harke alas my brethren (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 

Harke man what I thi God (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[First line of 2043, Rollins?, p. 185.] 

harmes of the great floodes, the (Jan. 25, 1580, II, 364, 
Ed. White). [See Stow, 1631, p. 686.] 
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hasty bridegroome, The (June 17, 1656, ii, 65, Fran. 
Grove). [See 1081.] 

hasty bridegroome, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. 
“Come from the Temple away to the bed,” F. B., VII, 
458. The earliest version of this ballad is that printed 
in Mercurius Fumigosus, May 16-23, 1655. == 1080.] 

Haue a mong you good weomen (April 17, 1634, IV, 317; 
Tho. Lambert). [By M. P., beg. “ Good morrow, old 
father Starket,” R. B., I, 434.] 

Have among’st you my hartes (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, 
Jno. Wright & partners). 

have pytie on the poore (1558-59, I, 96, Owen Rogers). 
[Beg. “ Awak, rych men, for shame, and here,” MS. 
Ashmole 48, No. 33. By Henry Spooner.] 

Haue with you to Pimlico (April 24, 1609, III, 407, Jno. 
Busby). [A book with a similar title was licensed on 
April 15 and May 3: it was reprinted by A. H. Bullen. 
= 1059. ] 

hay the gye (1561-62, I, 178, Tho. Colwell). [Cf. 75, 
2027. | 

*Hee divell, The (Mch. 12, 1630, IV, 230, Fran. Grove). 
[By M. P., beg. “When I a Maiden was,” Rollins’, p. 
332. ] 

He kist her forty tymes (April 6, 1638, IV, 415, Fran. 
Grove). 

he that nothynge hath nothynge shalb[e] sett by (1564- 
65, 1, 266, Wm. Griffith). 

Hee thats borne to bee hang’d shall never bee drowned, 
or a true relation of many exploits done by Richard 
Hannum &c (June 17, 1656, ii, 65, Fran. Grove). 
{Much information about him is given in contemporary 
news-books; e. g., Mercurius Fumigosus, Aug. 1-8, 1655, 
p. 493; Aug. 29-Sept. 5, p. 524; Sept. 5-12, p. 532; Sept. 
12-19, p. 540. See 878. Edmund Gayton has a poem on 
Hanons Escapes and Pranks in his Wil Bagnal’s Ghost, 
1655, p. 22. Cf. also The English Villain: Or the Grand 
Thief. Being A full Relation of ... Richard Hanam 
(Bodleian, Wood 284/7).] 


1091. health Drinking, A (Nov. 18, 1637, IV, 399, Henry 


Gosson). 
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1092. 


1098. 


1004. 


1095. 


1096. 


1097. 


1098. 


1089. 


1100. 


1101. 
1102. 
1108. 
1104. 


1105. 


harte Declarynge his heavenes wyshyng that yt were 
knowen, a (1565-66, I, 297, Rich. Jones). [Undoubted- 
ly the original title of The Louer complaineth the losse 
of his Ladie, To Cicilia Pauin, beg. “ Heart, what makes 
thee thus to be, in extreame heauinesse,” Handfull, p. 37.] 

Heaven is angry, Lord send peace &c (Aug. 7, 1643, i, 67, 
Fran. Coles). [A fragment, one stanza only, of what 
appears to be this ballad, is in the Manchester Collection, 
II, 47.] 

Heavens Revenge agt wilfull murder, or a relacon of the 
death of M™ Savage a butchers wife kild by her owne 
sonne, & (Sept. 8, 1656, ii, 84, Fran. Grove). 

heavenly arte how men shall lyve, a (1568-69, I, 383, 
Rich. Jones). 

heavenly proclamacon sente from God declaringe his 
greate love towardes London and his mercye to all 
them that truly repente, a (Oct. 29, 1593, II, 639, Tho. 
Creede). [On the plague?] 

heave harted man beynge a stadfaste Lover &c, a (1567- 
68, I, 360, Tho. Colwell). 

heavie newes to all Christendom from the woofull towne 
of Antwerp comme (July 1, 1577, II, 313, Hugh Jack- 
son). [Antwerp fell in November, 1576. Cf. 2880.] 

her maiesties Ridinge to her highe Court of parlamente, 
a ballad of (Feb. 5, 1589, II, 515, Wm. Blackwall). 

Herculis and his ende (1563-64, I, 236, Wm. Griffith). 
[Possibly a line of this lost ballad is that sung by 
Quintiliano in Chapman’s May-Day, IV, 1: 

O noble Hercules, let no Stygian lake— 
Te dan, dan tidle, te dan de dan tidle didle, etc.] 

Here is borrowed bravery composed in a Ditty & (May 
24, 1632, IV, 278, Henry Gosson, Fran. Coles). 

Heare is fearefull newes from Spaine (May 24, 1632, IV, 
278, Henry Gosson, Fran. Coles). 

Here is to the good fellow (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). 

Here is to the kind Harry (April 12, 1627, IV, 176, Jno. 
Wright). [Beg. “Room for a lusty, lively lad,” Pepys, 
I, 432.] 

heres a good marriage for all such as proue falce in Love 
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1106. 


1107. 


1108. 


1109. 


1110. 


1111. 


1112. 


1113. 


1114. 


1115. 


1116. 


1117. 
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by the example of Twoo in Yorkeshire (June 5, 1633, 
IV, 297, Tho. Lambert). 

Heres a pritty new Ditty &c (Mch. 24, 1636, IV, 358, 
Fran. Smith). 

Here’s your man, Sir (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Fran. Grove). 

Hero and Leander (July 2, 1614, ITI, 549, Jno. White). 
[By Wm. Meash, beg. “Two famous Lovers once there 
was,” Rollins*, p. 49.] 

Herodes persecution &c (1562-63, I, 206, Tho. Colwell). 
[Beg. “To hurt the widowe in distresse,” MS. Cotton 
Vesp. A. XXV, £. 127 —= Boeddeker, II, 91.] 

Hey! for a pipe of tobacco, or the prodigall spendthrift 
reclaim’d from his former folly (April 22, 1656, ii, 52, 
F. C., J. W., T. V., W. G.). 

Hey for holidays, or a Whitsontide meniict (June 26, 
1657, ii, 131, Fran. Grove). 

Hey for the chirurgion in the chequered apron (Aug. 24, 
1657, ii, 143, Fran. Grove). [= 1113.] 

Hey for the chirurgion in the chequered apron (Sept. 28, 
1657, ii, 148, Charles Tyas). [= 1112.] 

Hey ho for a husband, or the married wives felicity, &c 
(April 4, 1657, ii, 122, Fran. Grove). [A ballad of this 
title is quoted in Much Ado about Nothing, II, i, 332, 
and another, beg. “You Maidens that are fair and 
young,” is in Pepys, IV, 9. What may be a later version 
of the present entry is the song (by “ Mr. Akeroyde”) 
with music, beg. “There was a Maid the other day,” in 
Pills, 1719, IV, 56.] 

Hey hoe George (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [Named from 
the refrain of A lamentable New Ditty, made upon the 
death of a worthy Gentleman, named George Stoole, beg. 
“Come, you lusty Northerne Lads,” R. B., I, 576.] 

Hey ho, hunt about, & (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 36, F. C., T. V., 
J. W., W.G.). [Beg. “ Hey ho hunt about,” Rawlinson, 
f. 122; Crawford, No. 508.] 

heighe hoe my hart is heavye to write the pitifull newes 
in euery plac, A ballat begynnynge (Nov. 8, 1578, II, 
340, Jno. Oswald). [‘‘ Hey-ho my heart is heavy,” per- 
haps from this ballad, is sung in the Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, III, v.] 
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1118. 


1119. 


1120. 


1121. 


1122. 


1123. 


1124. 


1125. 


1126. 


1127. 


1128. 


1129. 


1130. 


His Maiesties returne from Scotland &c (July 14, 1633, 
IV, 300, Tho. Lambert). [Possibly Upon the Kings 
Returne to the City of London when he came last thether 
from Scotland and was entertained there by the Lord 
Mayor, beg. “Sing and be merry King Charles is come 
back,” Parnassus Biceps, 1656, p. 50. Cf. 1987.] 

history of Alexander Campaspes and Appelles and of the 
ffaythfull fryndeshippe betwene them, an (1565-66, I, 
306, Tho. Purfoote). 

historye of Judith and Holyfernes, the (1566-67, I, 340, 
Wm. Pekering). [Beg. “ When King Nebuchadonezar, 
was puffed vp with pride,” Mann’s Deloney, p. 355. = 
1805. ] 

history of Manasses kynge of Juda, the (1569-70, I, 401, 
Rob. Hackforth). [On 2 Kings, xxi.] 

historie of Naaman the Assyryan, The (Aug. 15, 1586, IT, 
454, Henry Carr). [On 2 Kings, v.] 

history of Tytus Andronicus, The (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 37). 
[Beg. “You noble minds and famous martial wights,” 
R. B., Tl, 544. == 2643-44. ] 

history of Troilus Whose throtes hath Well bene tryed, 
the (1565-66, I, 300, Tho. Purfoote). [Beg. “ When 
Troylus dwelt in Troy towne,” MS. Ashmole 48, No. 63. 
Cf. 595. ] 

ho Guyse the chefe of that gredy garyson (1562-63, I, 
202, Owen Rogers). [Referring to the aid England sent 
to the Prince of Condé in his war with the Duke of 
Guise. | 

Hold buckle & thong togeather (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 499). 
[Beg. “A Young man and a pretty Maid,” Pepys, IV, 
99.] 

holde the ancer faste (1558-59, I, 96, Rich. Lant, Wm. 
Redle). 

Hold your handes honest men &c. (Aug. 11, 1634, IV, 325, 
Tho. Lambert). [Beg. “I have as compleat a man,” by 
M. P., R. B., ITI, 243.] 

Hollandes honor revived (Feb. 23, 1639, IV, 457, Fran. 
Grove). [On naval engagements with Spain. ] 

Hollowe hartes will neuer be true (Mch. 20, 1581, IT, 391, 
Rich. Jones). es 
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holly and hyve &c (1561-62, I, 176, Wm. Copeland). 
[Beg. “Holy stond in the halle, Fayre to beholde,” 
Ritson’s Ancient Songs and Ballads, 1829, I, 131, accord- 
ing to Eztracts, I, 45; but the entry could apply with 
equal fitness to a Holly-Ivy ballad, beg. “ Holy berith 
beris, beris rede ynowgh,” preserved in MS. Balliol 354, 
f. 229" (ed. KH. KE. T. S., Extra Series, CI, 116; cf. Louise 
Pound’s Poetic Origins, p. 50).] 

*holye preparacon to a ioyfull resurrection, A thing 
called A (Dec. 2, 1618, III, 637, Rich. Badger). 

home ys homelye be yt never so ill (1569-70, I, 415, Peter 
French). [Cf. “Home is homely, yea and to homely 
sometyme / Where wiues footestooles, to their husbandes 
heads clime.”—John Heywood’s Three Hundred Epi- 
grammes, 1562, No. 10.] 

honest age, The (May 24, 1632, IV, 278, Henry Gosson, 
Fran. Coles). [By Laurence Price, beg. “You Poets 
that write of the ages that’s past,” Rollins’, p. 406.] 

honest man will stand to it, An (Jan. 11, 1641, i, 9, Rich. 
Harper). 

honest Woer, The (May 24, 1632, IV, 278, Henry Gosson, 
Fran. Coles). (Beg. “ Fairest Mistresse, cease your 
moane,” R. B., I, 464. == 1137.] 

honest Woer, The (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright 
& partners). [= 1136.] 

honour of an appr[entice] of London, The (Mch. 13, 1656, 
ii, 37). [= 1189.] 

honour of an apprentice of London, The (Mech. 1, 1675, 
ii, 496). [Beg. “ Of a worthy London ’prentice,” R. B., 
VII, 589. = 1138.] 

Honour of Englishmen / Shewing the gloriouse tryumphs 
performed by the cheife of the English Nobility at Tilt 
before the King and Queens Maiesties the Paulsgraue 
and the Ladie Elizabeth at White Hall vppon the 24th 
of March 1612, The (Mch. 25, 1613, III, 518, Ralph 
Blore). [Cf. 868, 1033.] 

honor of London, The (Oct. 16, 1633, IV, 306, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

honnour of the tilthe. xvij° Novembris. 1593, the (Nov. 
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1148. 


1144, 


1145. 


1146. 


1147. 


1148. 


1149. 


1150, 


1151. 


1152. 


1153. 


1154, 


21, 1593, II, 640, Jno. Danter). [On the anniversary of 
Elizabeth’s accession. Cf. 1144.] 

honors achived in Ffraunce and Spaine by iiij** prentises 
of London, the (Dec. 8, 1592, II, 623, Jno. Danter). 
[Cf. Thomas Heywood’s Four Prentices.] 

honorable order of the Runnynge at Tilt at Whitehall the 
17. of november in the 38 yere of her maiesties Reign, 
A newe Ballad of the (Nov. 18, 1595, III, 53, Jno. 
Danter). [Cf. 1142.] 

hope well you helpeles (Sept. 23, 1580, II, 378, Wm. 
Wright). 

Horne Faire (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). [Beg. “ Here is a 
summons for all honest Men,” R. B., VIII, 667.] 

horable and Wofull Dystrustion of Jerusalem, ye (1568- 
69, I, 380, Tho. Colwell). [By Jno. Barker, beg. “ An 
Emperour Vaspasian Some tyme in Rome there was,” 
Collmann, No. 5; later copy in Wood 401 (82).] 

*horrible murder of Thomas Catcher Commytted by Wil- 
lyam Norman with the Confession arraynement and 
execucon of the said Willyam Norman, The (Nov. 28, 
1595, III, 54, Toby Cook, Tho. Gosson). | 

howseholders newe yeares gifte beinge a Dialogue betwene 
a man and his wyfe, the (Jan. 14, 1598, III, 100, Tho. 
Millington). [Beg. “Grieve no more, sweet Husband,” 
R. B., I, 125.] 

howe a blacksmith vsed the rich farmers of Denmark for 
raisinge their corne (Aug. 8, 1594, II, 656, Jno. Dan- 
ter). 

howe a mayde shulde swepe your howses clene (1564-65, 
I, 260, Jno. Alde). 

how Abraham offered Isacke &c (1568-69, I, 378, Jno. 
Alde). 

howe Christe Calleth man from the worlde (1562-63, I, 
200, Jas. Robothum). 

how every christian souldiour shulde fyghte vnder his 
captayne Christe (1569-70, I, 403, Jno. Cherlewood). 
[ Beg. “ Marche out godes soldiours, youre enimies be sure 
at hand,” MS. Cotton Vesp. A. XXV, fol. 150% — Boed- 
deker, IJ, 347.] 
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1158. 


1159. 


1160. 


1161. 


1162. 
11638. 


1164. 
1165. 
1166. 


1167. 


1168. 


Index of Titles [How-Hus 


howe hard it is a faithfull frend to find (Aug. 1, 1586, IT, 
450, Ed. Alde). 

how maydes shulde penne the Dore &c (1569-70, I, 410, 
Jno. Alde). 

Howe makebates abused a man and his wife (Dec. 12, 
1586, II, 461, Tim. Rider). [I. e., mischief-makers. ] 
how neyghborhed love and Tru Dealynge ys gone (1561- 
62, I, 175, Rich. Lant). [Beg. “ Now straunge it is to 

men of age,” Lilly, p. 134. By John Barker. ] 

Howe one of a bad conscience sought to deceave his freind 
of xx", and howe his freinde Devised a meanes to gett 
yt againe after the other had forsworne yt (Aug. 21, 
1595, III, 47, Ed. Venge). 

How shall we good husband live (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[First line of A new Ballad, Containing a communication 
between the carefull Wife and the comfortable Husband, 
R. B., I, 122. = 348.] 

how yat men shulde put thayre hole trust in Jhesus &c 
(1570-71, I, 437, Wm. Griffith). [Probably The sinner, 
dispisinge the world and all earthly vanities, reposeth his 
whole confidence in his beloved Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
beg. “ Jesus my loving spouse,” Shirburn, p. 84; Rollins’, 
p. 198. == 2721.] 

How the divell was guld by a scould (June 24, 1630, IV, 
236, Fran. Coles). [Beg. “Give eare, my loving coun- 
trey-men,” FR. B., II, 367. = 3053.] 

how the prowde Tyraunte Hamand Was hanged and howe 
the Inocente Mardochi was preserved (1563-64, I, 238, 
Wm. Griffith). [From Esther. ] 

how the worlde ys well amended quod lettle Jack of Lente 
&c (1562-63, I, 205, Wm. Griffith). 

howe women the wytty and Worthy to trane (1568-69, I, 
388, Wm. Griffith). 

Hubberdes hartegreife (Jan. 18, 1611, III, 451, Jno. 
Wright). 

*hewen crey after ye plott, The (April 13, 1683, iii, 145, 
Fran. Smith). [I. e., the hue and cry after the Rye- 
House Plot. ] 

Hugh Hill and Sara (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [— 659.] 
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1169. 


1170. 


1171. 
1172. 


1173. 


1174. 


1175. 


1176. 
1177. 
1178. 
1179. 
1180. 


1181. 


1182. 


Hum nun &c Songe by Kendall, A balad intituled (April 
10, 1605, III, 286, Tho. Pavier). [Perhaps by ‘Thomas 
Kendall who, with three others, had been granted a license 
to train the Children of the Revels to the Queen and to 
exercise them in playing at Blackfriars or elsewhere. Cf. 
C. 8. P. D., 1603-10, p. 72.] 

humble Confession of a penitent sinner &c, The (April 8, 
1635, IV, 336, Jno. Harrigate). 

100 godly lessons (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [See 1174.] 

hundred godly lessons, An (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 36). [See 
1174. ] 

hundred godly lessons, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [See 
1174.] 

hundred godly lessons, One (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). [Beg. 
“ My children dear, mark well my words,” R. B., I, 428. 
=1171ff. A “copy” called An hundreth godly instruc- 
tions had been licensed on Nov. 26, 1590, by Wm. Jones, 
II, 568.] 

hunte ys up &c, ye (1565-66, I, 305, Wm. Pekering). 
[The two copies in Extracts, I, 129, are spurious, but a 
genuine copy (with music) is in Selecttons from the 
Works of Thomas Ravenscroft, 1822, p. 17. A genuine 
moralization occurs in Add. MS. 15,233, p. 65. See Pop. 
Mus., I, 53, 60-62. Sce 1176.] 

hunte ys vp &c, the (1569-70, I, 417, Wm. Griffith). 
[== 1175. ] 

hunter, a (1561-62, I, 180, Jno. Alde). 

hunting, a ballet of (Aug. 20, 1614, III, 553, Jno. White). 

*huntinge and killinge of the hare, a songe of the (June 
1, 1577, II, 312, Rich. Jones). 

hunting of the hare, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. 
“ Of all delights that earth doth yield,” R. B., VII, 87.] 

[Husaim Aga. Captain of ye great Turke & of the taking 
of Babilon] (May 30, 1639, IV, 467, Nat. Butter, Nich. 
Bourne). [Book and ballad entered together. Husein 
Aga, general under Sultan Murad IV, captured Bagdad 
on Dec. 24, 1638. ] 

husbondes and suche husbondry / as Townes and Coun- 
tryes Dayly Doth Dyscrye (1562-63, I, 210, Tho. Col- 
well). 
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1188. 
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1194. 


1195. 


1196. 
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I am a poore sinner (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
of 295.] 

I am a poore woman and blinde (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[— First line of 74.] 

I am mery God Dell you &c (1567-68, I, 363, Tho. Col- 
well). 

I am mery God sende you &c (1567-68, I, 363, Wm. Grif- 
fith). 

I am not the fyrste that hath taken in hande / the Wear- 
ynge of the Willowe garlande &c (1564-65, I, 270, Tho. 
Colwell). 

I am sorry I am sorry (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 

I Dyd not meane to haue her, A ballad Called. (Oct. 9, 
1612, IIT, 499, Geo. Elde). 


[First line 


. Ihave for all good wives a song (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). 


[First line of A merry Dialogue betwixt a married man 
and his wife, concerning the affaires of this carefull life, 
R. B., Il, 159.] 

I ioy to heare her named (June 22, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. 
Grove). 

J like my humor well (Jan. 11, 1634, IV, 311, Tho. Lam- 
bert). [Refrain of The Drunkard, beg. “ When I do 
travel in the night,” Merry Drollery, ed. Ebsworth, p. 
255. Cf. R. B., V1, 336.] 


. I myghte have leved meryly morralysed (1564-65, I, 265, 


Tho. Colwell). 
Rollins’, p. 216.] 

I must die. I must die (Sept. 3, 1579, II, 359, Henry 
Carr). [Probably the song in Summer’s Last Wul and 
Testament, ca. 1592 (Nashe, ITI, 282), with the refrain, 

I am sick, I must dye: 
Lord, haue mercy on vs. 

This ballad is reprinted, with no indication of its source, 
in Eleanor H. Brougham’s Corn from Olde Fieldes, 1918, 
p. 174.] 

I must haue him or noe man (Feb. 7, 1638, IV, 408, Tho. 
Lambert). 

I must not wrong my dame (Sept. 23, 1639, IV, 480, Rich. 
Harper). [Named by Ditty in the London Chanticleers, 


[Beg. “I might haue liued merelie,” 
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1659. Six four-line stanzas of the ballad, with music,— 
beg. “ Ile tel you of a matter, if that you’l be content,”— 
are in John Hilton’s Catch that Catch Can, 1652, p. 42.] 

1197. I ponderynge of lovers within myne owne mynde &c 
(1564-65, I, 271, Tho. Colwell). 

1198. I pray begin againe (Oct. 9, 1620, IV, 40, Cuthbert 
Wright). 

1199. I spide a nimph trip ouer the plaine (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 
131). [First line of The Maiden’s Nay; Or, I Loue not 
you, by R. H., R. B., VII, 247.] 

1200. I tell thee good fellow tis Ale (Feb. 9, 1635, IV, 333, 
Tho. Lambert). 

1201. I tell you but so (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, Tho. Langley). 
[Beg. “ My masters attend,” Pepys, I, 176.] 

1202. I will goe wth my love all the world o’er (Mch. 1, 1675, 
ii, 500). [Refrain of 18538. ] 

1208. I will have a Wydow yf ever I marye (1557-58, I, 75, Jno. 
Wally, Mrs. Toy). [= 1204 Cf. 1214.] 

1204. I will haue a Wedowe yf ever I marrye (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 
262, Wm. Pekering). [== 1203.] 

1205. I will no more go to the ploughe with a nother new ballett 
annexed to the same (1557-58, I, 76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. 
Toy). [Possibly one stanza, beg. “ Heigh ho! ’chill go to 
plough no more,” is preserved in Jno. Mundy’s Songs and 
Psalms, 1594, No. 22.) _ 

1206. I will say as I do fynde my wyf to me ys nothynge kynde 
(1566-67, I, 333, Hugh Singleton). [Cf. 2624.] 

1207. I will say nothyng (1564-65, I, 270, Tho. Colwell). [Re- 
frain of a ballad which beg. “In Bocas an Guydo I rede 
and fynde,” MS. Ashmole 48, No. 49.] 

1208. I wysshe all bachelars well to ffayre &c (1565-66, I, 304, 
Rich Serle). 

1209. I would and I would not (Mch. 15, 1621, IV, 50, Geo. 
Purslowe). [A book of this title was licensed on June 
28, 1614, III, 548. It is reprinted in Collet’s Relics of 
Interature, and is attributed to Nicholas Breton. ] 

1210. I would ye had neuer said so (July 8, 1618, III, 629, Tho. 
Langley). [Beg. “Two loving friends once meeting,” 
Pepys, I, 180.] 
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1225. 
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*Idle huswifes exercise, ye (Jan. 2, 1579, II, 343, Jno. 
Cherlewood). 

yf a Weked Wyfe may have hyr Will &c (1567-68, I, 362, 
Jno. Alde). 

yf Care may Cause men crye (1557-58, I, 76, Jno. Wally, 
Mrs. Toy). [First line of The faithfull louer declareth 
his paines, by Lord Surrey, Tottel’s, p. 220. Cf. 262.] 

yf ever I mary I will mary a mayde, A ballett (1557-58, 
I, 76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). [Two lines of this ballad, 
with music, occur in John Hilton’s Catch that Catch Can, 
1652, p. 85: 

When ever I marry, I’le marry a Maid, 
For Widdows are wilfull, and will be obey’d. 
Cf. 1208, 1215. ] 

yf ever I marrye I will marrye a mayde (Sept. 4, 1564, 
I, 262, Wm. Pekering). [== 1214.] 

yf lovers lenger at the Worste &c (1565-66, I, 297, Rich. 
Jones). 

yf truth be in the storyes olde &c (1561-62, I, 176, Ralph 
Newberry). 

yf weepinge eies or inwarde bleedinge harte, yf outwardes 
signes are showes of hidden smarte &c, another Ballad 
begynninge thus (Sept. 22, 1592, II, 620, Jno. Cherle- 
wood). [In NW. & Q., 3rd Series, I, 321, Collier states 
that this ballad is in the Pepys collection. It is not.] 

yf wytt wolde searve my will and harte (1561-62, I, 182, 
Tho. Colwell). 

If you love mee, tell mee so, &c (Mch. 12, 1656, 11, 34, 
Fran. Grove). [Beg. “A fierce dispute of late there was,” 
Rawlinson, f. 53.] 

Ile pay you for peeping, &c (Jan. 30, 1641, i, 11, Tho. 
Lambert). 

Image of evell Women, the (1568-69, I, 380, Jno. Alde). 

Imitacion to fasting and prayer, An (July 17, 1640, IV, 
516, Mrs. Griffin). [I. e., invitation. ] 

importunate yong man, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. 
Wright & partners). 

in commendations Well myghte I Wryte (1564-65, I, 270, 
Tho. Colwell). 
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1226. 


1227. 


1228. 


1229. 


1230. 


1231. 


1282. 


1238. 


1234. 


1235. 


1236. 


1237. 


1238. 


1239. 


1240. 


1241. 


In Gratious street (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [I.e., Grace- 
church. ] 

In London Dwelt a marchant man (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 
131). [First line of A new Ballad, intituled, A Warning 
to Youth, R. B., III, 36.] 

In may when flowers springe (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 

in papistrie is trecherie too plainely we doe see &c (Dec. 
26, 1583, II, 429, Rich. Jones). 

in praise of the black jack, A merry song (Mch. 1, 1675, 
ii, 500). [The Black Jack, beg. “’Tis a pitiful thing 
that now a days, Sirs,” Pills, 1707, I, 267; 1719, ITI, 
249. ] 

In praise of the quenes shippes (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, 
Ed. White). [== 1 1232.] 

in praise of the quenes shippes begynnynge o ye Eliz. 
Jonas, a ballad (Aug. 8, 1586, II, 453, Ed. Alde). 
[“ The iij day of July [1559] the Quene’s grace toke her 
barge at Grenwyche unto Wolwyche to her nuw shype, 
and ther yt was namyd Elesabeth Jonas.”—Henry 
Machyn’s Diary, p. 203. ==?12381.] 

In praise of whitsontide &c (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. 
White). 

In Rome a noble man did wed (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[First line of 2677, R. B., II, 49.] 

In Rome I read a nobleman (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[First line of 8042, R. B., VIII, 4. See 1803.] 

In searching famous Cronicles (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[First line of 1807, 1975, RF. B., II, 74.] 

In slumberinge sleepe [I lay] (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 

. [First line of A Comfortable new Ballad of a Dream of 
a Sinner, Rollins’, p. 176.] 

In summer time when Phebus [rays] (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 
131). [First line of 2567, R. B., VI, 284. By Thomas 
Stryde?] 

In the beginning God made man (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 

In the daies of old (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [First line 
of 2425. | 

in the prayse of a serten Ladye (1561-62, I, 180, Tho. 
Hackett). 
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1243. 


1244. 


1245. 


1246. 


1247. 


1248. 


1249. 


1250. 


1251. 


1252. 


1253. 


1254. 
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*in the prayse of a hygh and myghty prynce &c, a Dytty 
(1565-66, I, 312, Alex. Lacy). [Beg. “ When heapes of 
heauie hap had fild my harte right full,’ by Bernard 
Garter, Lilly, p. 236. The prince was Thomas Howard, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk. ] 

in the prayse of the grene fylde (1569-70, I, 407, Alex. 
Lacy). [== Another Ballet, beg. “In sommer tyme I dyd 
prepaire,” MS. Cotton Vesp. A. XXV, f. 161° = Boed- 
deker, ITI, 103.] 

in the prayse of the mary golde (1569-70, I, 409, Wm. 
Griffith). [Beg. “The God aboue, for man’s delight,” 
by Wm. Forrest, Rollins’, p. 8; Hari. Miscel., X, 253.] 

in the prayse of worthy ladyes here in by name and 
espesyally o* quene Elysabeth so worthy of fame (1561- 
62, I, 179, Tho. Hackett). 

In trouble beare thy crosses patiently (Nov. 18, 1637, IV, 
399, Henry Gosson). 

in vnwritten bookes (June 15, 1579, II, 849). [Rich. 
Jones fined 1s. for printing this. ] 

in Wynter when that Wylken was with Boryas Waxen 
blacke (1569-70, I, 411, Rich. Jones). 

in wynters Juste Retorne, A ballett (1557-58, I, 76, Jno. 
Wally, Mrs. Toy). [First line of Lord Surrey’s Com- 
plaint of a diyng louer refused vpon his ladies iniust 
mistaking of his writyng, Tottel’s, p. 16.] 

incorragen all kynde of men to ye Reedyfinge and buyl- 
dynge Powles steple agayne, the (1564-65, I, 263, Wm. 
Griffith). [Cf. Stow, p. 647, and 29285. ] 

*Indian weaver’s lamentacon wishing he had never turned 
informer, The (July 6, 1683, iii, 160, Tho. Mills). 

indifferent Louer, The (Dec. 15, 1638, IV, 448, Fran. 
Grove). [?Beg. “No man Love’s fiery Passions,” Merry 
Drollery, ed. Ebsworth, p. 18%. An earlier version is in 
Mercurius Fumigosus, Aug. 16-23, 1654.] 

infortunate fortune / or myschances that happen to suche 
that wannte grace and not servynge of God &c, ye 
(1561-62, I, 180, Tho. Colwell). 

[inhumane bloodie and cruell murder committed by one 
William Hollis vpon Hounslowe Heath with his ar- 
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1255. 


1256. 


1257. 


1258. 


1259. 


1260. 


1261. 


1262. 


1263. 


1264. 


1265. 


1266. 


1267. 


1268. 


raynement and execucon, the] (Jan. 16, 1613, ITI, 512, 
Jos. Hunt). [Book and ballad entered together. ] 

*innocent country girle, or the maid’s question to her 
mother, The (April 29, 1686, iii, 305, Joshua Conyers). 

*innocent maide betrayed, or the unhappy desire, The 
(Jan. 1, 1685, iii, 268, Jno. Wallis). 

Instruction of a father to his cheldren, An (Sept. 4, 1564, 
I, 262, Wm. Pekering). [=?803. A copy in Boeddeker, 
II, 231, beg. “ Geve eare, my children, to my wordes.”] 

intreatinge of the stadfastnes of Women (1568-69, I, 381, 
Rich. Jones). 

*inuective agaynste Ballard and Babington with other 
their adherentes . . . sett furth by. W. K., an (Dec. 
23, 1586, II, 462, Rich. Jones). [Probably a book.] 

Invectiue againste suche runningate papistes that gredy- 
lie goe about to disturbe the Concorde of the Churche, 
an (Oct. 19, 1584, II, 436, Rich. Jones). 

invictive agaynste the papestes &c, an (1566-67, I, 328, 
Alex. Lacy). 

It is a hard world my Masters (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, 
Fran. Grove). 

It is bad iesting with a halter (Jan. 2, 1632, IV, 268, 
Fran. Coles & partners). [By Robert Guy. Beg. “Three 
Touiall sparkes together,” Rollins, p. 394.] 

It was a ladies daughter (Dec. 14, 1624, 1V, 131). [First 
line of 778, 1682. ] 

yt was a man in age truly, A ballet (1557-58, I, 76, Jno. 
Wally, Mrs. Toy). 

It was a youthfull knight (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [First 
line of 824.] 

It was an old man which with his poore [wife] (Dec. 14, 
1624, IV, 131). [First line of 2007. ] 

Italian Mountebancke, The (Dec. 12, 1637, IV, 401, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). [This was perhaps the Italian—seen by 
John Rous (Diary, p. 84)—who had “shrimped and 
lame” hands, but who “ wrote fayer with his left foote,” 
“used a pensill and painted with his mouth,” “ gathered 
up four or five small dice with his foote, and threw them 
out featly,” and so on; or else the twins, John Baptist 
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‘1270. 
1271. 
1272. 


1278. 


1274. 


1275. 


1276. 


1277. 


1278. 


1279. 
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and Lazarus Colloretti, on whom Martin Parker wrote 
the ballad of The Two Inseparable Brothers, beg. “ To 
England lately newes is come,” FR. B., VIII, 26; Man- 
chester, II, 46. Cf. 2083. ] 

Jacke of Newberye, the ffirst parte of (July 8, 1597, ITI, 
87, Tho. Millington). [Deloney’s novel, from which this 
was summarized, was licensed on Mch. 7 and May 25, 
1597.] 

Jack Puddings late lamentacon for his losse of Bartholo- 
mew ffaire, or the great defeat given to all (Aug. 18, 
1656, ii, 79, Fran. Grove). 

James Naylors tryall, or the reward of wickednesse (Dec. 
23, 1656, ii, 103, Fran. Grove). [On this celebrated 
Quaker cf. the D. N. B.] 

Jane Shore (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [= 1278.] 

Jane Shore (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). [Beg. “If Rosamond 
that was so fair,” R. B., I, 479. = 1272, 2986. Cf. 1452. ] 

[Jarvis, George, and Elizabeth Seabrook] (April 15, 
1608, III, 374, Henry Gosson). [Unnamed ballad and 
book entered together. According to the title of the 
latter, Mrs. Seabrook (or Cebrooke), alias Abbot, mur- 
dered Mrs. Killingworth, of St. Katherine Chreechurch. 
She and the priest Jarvis are there said to have been 
hanged on April 9. Stow (p. 893) gives the date of 
Jarvis’s execution as April 11. Cf. also the pamphlet in 
the Harl. Miscel., X, 436, and Hazlitt, Supplement to 
the 38rd Series of Bibliographical Collections, p. 60.] 

Jesper Coningham (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [= The 
wonderful example of God shewed upon Jasper Coning- 
ham, beg. “It was a Scotch-man,” R. B., III, 104.] 

Jeerers Jeyred, The (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright 
& partners). | 

jearing young man, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 

Jeffa Judge of Israell (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Beg. “I 
Read that many years agoe,” R. B., VI, 685; Shirburn, 
p. 175. Cf. 2484.] 

Jenny, or, the false hearted knight (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 
[Beg. “ There was a Lass in our Town,” Crawford, No. 
1133; Douce, I, 101.] 
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1280. Jenny’s lamentation with her berne at her back, & (Aug. 
12, 1657, ii, 142, Fran. Grove). 

1281. Jerusalem my happie home (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[First line of The true description of the everlasting ioys 
of Heaven (Rawlinson, f. 167)== The zealous Querister’s 
songe of Yorke, in the prayse of heaven (Shirburn, p. 
170; P. M. L. A., XX XVIII, 135) —=A song made by 
F. B. P. (Rollins', p. 163).] 

1282. Jest of bottell ale, a (Aug. 19, 1583, II, 427, Tho. Nelson). 

1283. Jest or M* Constable, A (Oct. 13, 1657, ii, 149, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “A Pretty Jest I shall declare,” R. B., 
VI, 515.] 

1284. Jesuites Commedie or newes from Lyons, the (Oct. 19, 
1607, III, 361, Jno. Trundle). [“ At Lions in France 
in the moneth of August, in the yeare 1607, whiles the 
Tesuites were acting their Playes, to the disgrace of true 
religion, and the professors thereof, the Lord from heauen 
continuing thunder & lightnings, for the space of two 
houres together, slewe twelue persons presently, and 
amased all the rest with great terrour and feare.”—A 
Short Treatise against Stage-Playes, 1625, p. 28. Walter 
Yonge, in his Diary (ed. Geo. Roberts, p. 15), gives a 
long account of this event and says that books about it 
“are everywhere to be had.” One of them, by R. S., is 
called The Jesuits’ Play at Lyons in France. Cf. 986.] 

1285. Jesus punishment (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 

1286. *gigge betwene Rowland and the Sexton, the Seconde parte 
of the (Dec. 16, 1591, II, 600, Tho. Gosson). [For an 
extant German version of this jig see J. Bolte’s Die 
Singspiele der Englischen Comoedianten, pp. 8-11, and 
F. M. Boehme’s Altdeutsches Liederbuch, 1877, pp. 174 ff. 
Cf. 471.] 

1287. Jone came ouer London bridge and told me all this geere 
(Sept. 18, 1579, II, 360, Henry Carr). 

1288. Jones ale is newe (Oct. 16, 1594, II, 662, Jno. Danter) 
[Cf. 2798. ] 

1289. Joane’s ale is new (Mch. 25, 1656, ii, 42, Tho. Vere). 
[Beg. “There was a jovial Tinker,’ Pepys, IV, 245; 
Douce, I, 99°, 105"; Prlls, 1707, ITI, 1383; Crawford, No. 
1130; C. 22. f. 14(52). Cf. 1288.] 
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1290. Jone’s answer to the Northerne ladd (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
500). 

1291. Jockey and Jenney, A Ballad of (Dec. 9, 1615, III, 579, 
Jno. Trundle). [There are too many Jockey and Jenny 
ballads to permit a positive identification of this entry. 
Cf., e. g., R. B., VI, 178. See also the ballad by John 
Wallis beg. “ Our Jockye sale have our Jenny,” MS. Ash- 
mole 48, No. 36.] 

1292. *Jocky A Slaydon his answere to Blanche A Brome (Nov. 
11, 1580, II, 382, Ed. White). [See 206.] 

1293. Jockies lamentation whose seditious worke, was the losse 
of his countrey and his kirk (July 16, 1657, ii, 137, 
Fran. Grove). [Beg. “When first the Scottish wars 
began,” B. B., I, 331.] 

1294. Jocund ioy of the meetinge of ij Lovers . . . yt being an 
vndecent ballat, the (Aug. 30, 1578, II, 336, Ed. White). 
[White was fined for this. ] 

1295. *John and his mistresse (Sept. 5, 1681, iii, 102, Jno. Clark, 
Sr.). [If not a book, perhaps An Amourous Dialogue 
between John and his Mistris, beg. “Come, John, sit 
thee down,” R. B., IIT, 395.] 

1296. John and Jone (Sept. 15, 1634, IV, 327, Tho. Lambert). 
[Beg. “ You nine Castalian Sisters,” by M. P., R. B., I, 
504. | 

1287. John for the king To the tune of Hey Downe derrye, A 
new Ballet called (Oct. 24, 1603, III, 245, Ed. White). 
[ According to Nashe, ITI, 84, this ballad (or jig) was by 
Thomas Deloney. Cf. also Lenten Stuff, 1599 (Nashe, ITI, 
201) : “ Strike wee vp John for the King”; and Jonson’s 
Tale of a Tub, Act IV. See Mercurtus Pragmaticus, Oct. 
19-26, 1647, p. 48: “ Upon condition that we shall sing 
John for the King, he shall not want a Trumpet”; and 
Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, IT, v: 

John for the king has been in many ballads, 
John for the king down dino, 
John for the king has eaten many salads, 
John for the king sings hey ho. 
John for the king is a character, also, in the play of 
Jack Drum’s Entertainment. Cf. 471.] 
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1298. John for the losse of his Joane (Mch. 15, 1633, IV, 293, 


Ed. Blackmore). 


1299. John wooinge of Jone &c (Jan. 18, 1592, II, 602, Henry 
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1308. 


1308. 
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Kirkham). [Possibly a very late version of this is The 
Country-man’s Delight, beg. “Quoth John to Joan, Wilt 
thou have me,” R. B., III, 593. Cf. also Rimbault’s 
Inttle Book, p. 60, and Anders, Shakespeare's Books, p. 
176. ] 

John Armstrongs last good night, & (Mch. 26, 1658, ii, 
171, Fran. Grove). [See 1801.] 

John Armestrongs last good night (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). 
[Beg. “Is there never a man in all Scotland,” R. B., VI, 
604; Child, No. 169. = 1300.] 

John Careles &c, A ballad of (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. 
White). [—1803.] | 

John Carelesse (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [Beg. “Some 
men for sodayne joye do wepe,” Rollins’, p. 47, and Mod. 
Lang. Rev., Jan., 1920, p. 87. Cf. 1802, 2456. ] 

*John Corkins fairinge for maydens and wives & (Aug. 
20, 1578, II, 335, Jno. Cherlewood). 

John Jarrett (Dec. 20, 1630, IV, 246, Fran. Grove). [Beg. 
“Pray gentle John Jarrett,” Rollins, p. 337.] 

John Parkers lamentacon &c (July 11, 1592, IT, 616, Jno. 
Wolf). [See 251.] 

Jollitie of ladye Vanitie, The (Mch. 31, 1579, II, 350, 
Rich. Jones). 

jolly Pinder of Wakefeild, The (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 498). 
[Beg. “In Wakefield there lives a jolly Pinder,’ R. B., 
VIII, 531; Child, No. 124. Cf. 2089, 2829. ] 

Jolly Tinker, the (Mch. 22, 1616, ITI, 585, Jno. Trundle). 
[Probably The Tinker of Turvey, beg. “There was a 
Jovial Tinker,” Merry Drollery, ed. Ebsworth, p. 27. Cf. 
also R. B., VII, 74, and 1850. ] 

Jonas (1562-63, I, 205, Wm. Griffith). [Possibly beg. 
“Unto the Prophet Jonas I read,” Rollins’, p. 66. Cf. 
1777, 2527.] 

Joseph and Marye (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [—?13812.]} 

Joseph the carpenter, A most excellent ballad of (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 498). [Beg. “Joseph, an aged man truly,” 
R. B., VII, 781. See 1811.] 
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1313. Josephes Dreames (May 29, 1639, IV, 467, Henry Gos- 
son). [What may be a fragment of this ballad is 
Chetham, No. 879.] 

1314. *Joviall gallant, the (Mch. 17, 1641, i, 16, Tho. Lambert). 

1315. Joviall Lasse or Doll and Roger, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
499). [Beg. “ As Roger did rise in the morning betimes,” 
Pepys, III, 116.] 

1316. Joy after sorrow, being ye seamans returne from Jamaica 
(Mch. 25, 1656, ii, 42, Tho. Vere). [Beg. “There was a 
Maid as I heard tell,” Rawlinson, f. 128.] 

1317. Joy and ready preparacon of ye nobles and states of this 
Land for ye enterteyninge of the kinge, ye (June 11, 
1603, III, 237, Wm. White). 

1318. *Joy in the midst of sorrowe (July 3, 1630, IV, 238, Fran. 
Grove). [Probably 1066. By R. C. Beg. “Hang 
sorrow ! let’s cast away care,” R. B., I, 509.] 

1319. Joye of ij louers &c, the (1566-67, I, 331, Tho. Colwell). 

1320. ioyfulle and harty thankes gyvinge of Norwyche to God 
for the Recoueringe of hir health and ceasinge of hir 
grievous plages, the (Mch. 1, 1580, II, 366, Henry 
Carr). [Cf. 364.] 

1321. ioyfull entertainement of the wherry and iij wherrymen 
viz. Richard Fferrys, Andrewe Hilles, and William 
Thomas, by the maiour aldermen and Citizens of Bris- 
toll 4° Augusti 1590, the (Aug. 10, 1590, IT, 558, Henry 
Carr). [Cf. 2297.] 

1322. joyfull meeting betwixt John and Betty, The (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 500). [Beg. “My dearest come hither and 
listen to me,” Wood E. 25 (77).] 

1323. *Ioyfull newe ditty made of our most gracious and nowe 
crowned king of England, Scotland, Ffrance and Ire- 
land,a (Aug. 1, 1603, III, 244, Wm. White). 

1324. Joyfull newes for tru subiectes to God and the Crone 
(1569-70, I, 405, Rich. Jones). [Beg. “ All true English 
subiects, both moste and leste,” by W. Kyrkh[am], Lilly, 
p. 231.] 

1325. Joyfull news from Scotland (June 18, 1633, IV, 297, Tho. 
Lambert). [On Charles I’s visit.] 

1326. ioyfull songe made by a citizen of London in the behalf 
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of all her maiesties subiectes touchinge the ioye for the 
takinge of the traitours, a (Aug. 27, 1586, II, 456, 
Rich. Jones). [I. e., Ballard, Babington, and 12 others. ] 

1327. Joyfull song of the Royall progres of our souereigne Lord 
Kinge James together with his Quene prince and 
nobilitie from the Tower of London to Whitehall &c 15 
Marcij 1603, A (Mch. 27, 1604, III, 256, Ralph Blore). 

1328. *ioyfull songe of the Roiall Receaving of the quenes 
maiestie into her Campe at Tilbery: the. 8 and 9 of 
August 1588, A (Aug. 10, 1588, II, 496, Rich. Jones, 
Jno. Wolf). [Beg. “Good English men, whose valiant 
harts,” by T. I., R. B., VI, 393; Collmann, No. 55; Col- 
lier’, p. 110.] 

1329. *Joyfull Songe of the worthie Shootinge in London the 
xixth of September 1581, A (Sept. 25, 1581, II, 401, 
Rich. Jones). 

1380. Joyefull Songe or Sonnett of the royall receavinge of the 
queenes maiestye into the cyttye of London on Sondaye 
the 24th of November 1588. all alonge Flete Streete to 
the Cathedrall churche of Sainct Paule. &c., A (Nov. 
25, 1588, IT, 508, Tho. Orwyn). [On the Armada. ] 

1331. *Joyfull sonnet of the Redines of the shires and nobilitie 
of England to her maiesties service, a (Aug. 3, 1588, 
II, 495, Jno. Wolf). [On the Armada. ] 

1332. ioyfull Tryumphes performed by dyuerse christian 
princes beyond the Seas for the happines of England 
and the ouerthrowe of the Spanishe Navye, shewinge 
also the Justinge at Westminster on the Coronacon 
Daie in the xxxjth yere of her maiesties reigne, The 
(Nov. 27, 1588, II, 508, Jno. Wolf). [On the Armada 
and Elizabeth’s accession-anniversary. | 

1333. ioyfull welcome of the Right Honorable the Lord Mount- 
ioy At his late comminge from Ireland &c, the (June 
16, 1603, III, 238, Tho. Pavier). [He had conquered 
Tyrone. A ballad celebrating that exploit (Dec., 1602) is 
in Shirburn, p. 124.] 

1334. yoifullie shewinge our queenes goinge to the parliament 
howse the 24 of October 1597, a newe balled (Oct. 31, 
1597, III, 94, Rob. Dowsy). 
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iudgement of God, the (May 9, 1580, II, 370, Henry Carr). 
[Possibly the same as 1836; or perhaps a lost ballad by 
Deloney (cf. Nashe, III, 84, and Mann’s Deloney, p. 
496).] 

judgmt of God shewed upon one John Faustus, The (Mch. 
1, 1675, ii, 497). [—615.] 

Judgment of vyce by John Charnok, ye (1565-66, I, 306, 
Wm. Griffith). [Was he the Charnok who was put in 
the pillory on Feb. 26, 1563 (Henry Machyn’s Diary, p. 
300), or the John Charnok who was executed on Sept. 
21, 1586, with the Babington conspirators (Stow, p. 
729) ?] 

[Judith Phillips and her notable villanies] (Feb. 25, 
1595, II, 672, Josias Parnell). [On Judith (or Dorothy) 
Phillips,—wife of John Phillips, of Crown Alley, Bishops- 
gate Street,—commonly called Dol Pope, see the titles of 
the books registered along with this ballad and Hazlitt’s 
Handbook, p. 458.] 

Julyan of Brainfords Last will and testament, a pleasant 
newe Ballad of (Mch. 1, 1600, ITI, 157, Wm. White). 
[Two stanzas perhaps from this ballad are sung in the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 1V, v. Cf. 960.] 

iust complaint made by the poore people of England 
against the couetousnes of gredy fermours whiche cause 
a Dearth of plentifull thinges &c and beinge an old 
ballad prynted by Yarrath James, A (Nov. 12, 1608, 
III, 394, Henry Gosson). 

iuste Judgement of God vpon a myserable hard harted 
ffermour, the (Mch. 18, 1587, IT, 466, Jno. Cherlewood). 

*Just Judgement of God vppon Cicelie Norrington who 
vnnaturally murthered her owne children. Executed 
at Sandwiche 20. Julij 1605, A thinge called, the (Aug. 
12, 1605, III, 298, Jno. Wright). 

Juste Judgement of Zaleucus agaynste Whoredom, the 
(1568-69, I, 387, Jno. Arnold). [The lawgiver (ca. 
660 B.C.) of the Locrians. This ballad was the poem on 
the judgment Zaleucus gave against his own son for 
lechery, beg. “Let rulers make most perfect laws,” that 
is preserved in the Paradise of Dainty Devises, 1576, ed. 
Brydges, p. 50. By Richard Edwards. ] 
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1344. Katherine Woodward that kild her husband and Daugh- 


1345. 


1346 


1347. 


1348. 


1349. 


1350. 


1351. 
1352. 


1353. 


1354. 


ter, of (July 10, 1622, IV, 74, Henry Gosson). [On 
May 10, 1622, a Coroner’s Jury at Ratcliffe, viewing the 
corpse of Mathea, aged seven, found that “ Katherine 
Woodward, wife of Richard Woodward late of Ratcliffe 
aforesaid laborer alias Katherine Woodward of the same 
place spinster, assaulted the said Mathea Woodward and 
kicking her on her breast gave her a mortall bruse and 
contusion, of which she died on the following day.” 
Arraigned on this indictment, Katherine was found 
guilty, June 5, and sentenced to be hanged (Jeaffreson’s 
Midd. Co. Records, II, 166). Apparently no record re- 
mains of her murder of her husband. ] 

keepe a good toung in your head (July 7, 1634, IV, 322, 
Tho. Lambert). [By M. P., beg. “I marry’d a wife of 
late,” R. B., III, 237.] 

*Kempes Jigge, the Thirde and last parte of (Dec. 28, 
1591, II, 600, Tho. Gosson). [Cf. 471.] 

Kemps newe Jygge betwixt, a souldiour and a Miser and 
Sym the clown (Oct. 21, 1595, III, 50, Tho. Gosson). 
[Cf£. 471.] 

Kempes Newe Jigge of the kitchen stuffe woman, master 
(May 2, 1595, II, 297, Wm. Blackwall). [See 471, 2113, 
and Rollins’, p. xviii.] 

“Kentish maracle, The (Mch. 27, 1684, iii, 231, Jonah 
Deacon). [Beg. “Take comfort Christians all,” R. B., 
VIII, 39. Cf. 2145.] 

Ketle or the Tinker Martsh, The (Nov. 20, 1639, IV, 489, 
Henry Gosson). [Perhaps Room for a Jovial Tinker: 
Old Brass to Mend, beg. “It was a Lady of the North,” 
R. B., VII, 74. Cf. 1809, 2323. ] 

kind Cuckold, The (Nov. 4, 1640, i, 1, Rich. Harper). 

kinde harted Creature, The (June 24, 1630, IV, 236, 
Fran. Coles). [Beg. “ All you that are disposed now to 
heare a merry jest,” by Rich. Climsall, R. B., VII, 160.] 

kind hearted maids resolucon, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 
[Beg. “Now farewell, dear Father, and Mother also,” 
R. B., VIIT’, xevii. == 1202.] 

kinge and a shepherd, A merry songe of a (Sept. 25, 
1578, II, 338, Rich. Jones). [—1358.] 
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King and Miller (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). [Beg. “ Henry, 
our Royal King, would ride a Hunting,” R&. B., I, 539. 
== 1367, 1763. ] 

*king and poore Northerne Man, The (Nov. 9, 1633, IV, 
308, Rich. Cotes). [= 1857.] 

king & the poore northerne man, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
498). [By M. P., beg. “To drive away the weary day,” 
R. B., I, 521. —1356.] 

King and shepperd (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Beg. “ An 
elder time there was of yore,” R. B., III, 211. = 1354.] 

king and the Bishopp, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. 
“In Popish time when Bishops proud,” R. B., VI, 751.] 

kinge and the tanner, A merie songe of the (Aug. 1, 1586, 
II, 451, Ed. White). [—1366.] 

king and the Tanner, Another [ballad] of the (Dec. 9, 
1615, III, 579, Jno. Trundle). [—1366.] 

King and Tanner (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [—1366.] 

*Kinge of Denmarkes entertainement at Tilberie Hope by 
the kinge &c, the (July 30, 1606, III, 327, Henry 
Roberts). [Christian IV, James I’s brother-in-law, ar- 
rived at Tilbury Hope on July 17. See Nichols, Pro- 
gresses of James I, II, 53.] 

kinge Adonized yat had his handes and towes cutt of, of 
(April 16, 1578, II, 326, Rich. Jones). [See Judges, i.] 

King Charles his welcome from the North (Oct. 21, 1640, 
IV, 524, Ed. Griffin, Jr.). 

King Edward the fourth & a tanner of Tamworth, A 
pleasant new ballad of (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [Beg. 
“In Summer time, when leaves grew greene,” R. B., I, 
531; Child, No. 273. == 1360-62, 1745. ] 

King Henry the second & the miller of Mansfield, A pleas- 
ant new ballad of (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [— 18565.] 

*Kinges James proclaimed, a thinge in verse called (Mch. 
30, 1603, III, 230, Jno. Busby). 

kynge Joseas (ca. Nov. 1, 1560, I, 152, Jno. Tisdale). 
[I. e., Josias, 2 Kings, xxii, xxili.] 

kynge Pollicente to ye tune of Appelles (1565-66, I, 298, 
Tho. Colwell). [? Polyeuctes (cf. Warton’s History of 
English Poetry, 1824, IV, 250). On Apelles see 90-1.] 
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kynge Roberte of Sevell, a proper new Dytty of (1569-70, 
I, 400, Wm. Griffith). [I.e., of Sicily. Taken from the 
old romance. | 

kynge Saloman (Mch. 4, 1560, I, 127, Peter Walker). 
[The ordinary name of 2039. ] 

*King Williams Royall pastime, or, An account of his 
feasting at the farmers house in his returne from the 
Irish warrs to his royall court (Nov. 25, 1690, iii, 378, 
P. B., J. D., J. B., J. B.). [Cf. The Royal Recreation ; 
or, King William’s Merriment: Shewing the manner of 
his Entertainment at a Country-Farmer’s House, in his 
Return from the Irish Wars, beg. “Old Stories do tell 
us of notable things,” R. B., VII, 759.] 

kinges goinge to the parlament, the (Mch. 28, 1604, ITI, 
257, Tho. Pavier). [Parliament was opened on Mch. 19. 
Cf. 1378.] 

kings last farwell to the world, &c, the (Feb. 1, 1649, i, 
309, Fran. Grove). [Beg. “'Through fear of sharpe and 
bitter paine,” Crawford, No. 1180; Brit. Mus. 669. f. 13 
(77).] 

Kinges Navye, The (June 19, 1625, IV, 144, Jno. 
Wright). 

kinges pettygree, ye (June 11, 1603, III, 237, Wm. 
White). [An excellent new ballad, shewing the petigree 
of our royal King Iames, the first of that name in 
England, beg. “ England, ech [or with] cheareful hart 
giue eare,” Shirburn, p. 316; R. B., VIII, 758. ] 

Kinges Royall Rydinge to his high Cession of parlament 
accompanied with his nobility on Monday. 19 marcij 
1608, the (Mch. 28, 1604, III, 257, Wm. White). ([Cf. 
1374. } 

kynges of Israell, the (1569-70, I, 410, Wm. Pekering). 

kyngdom of heaven ys lyke to a kynge that made a 
maryage, the (1569-70, I, 403, Tho. Colwell). [From 
Matthew, xxii.] 

Kisse and bid me welcome home (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[Refrain of 2116, beg. “ What doth aile my love so sadly,” 
R. B., TI, 470. Cf. 2114.] 

kitchen boyes Songe, the (1570-71, I, 438, Jno. Alde). 
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Knavery in all Trades &c (July 16, 1632, IV, 281, Fran. 
Grove). [By M. P. Beg. “ As I was walking of late,” 
Rollins’, p. 410.] 

knight and the beggar wench, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). 
[Beg. “I met with a jovial Beggar,” R. B., VII, 376.] 

knyght Pomeis, a (1569-70, I, 409, Wm. Griffith). [Arber 
suggests, “a knight’s promise.” ] 

knightes daughter in Scotland whoe was murdered by her 
husband, beinge likewise the husband of another wyfe / 
and howe it was revealed, by his first wyfe and her 
sonne, a wofull ballad of a (April 30, 1596, III, 64, 
Tho. Millington). 

knowledge, a ballett of (1560-61, I, 154, Jno. Sampson). 
[Probably the ballad in MS. Ashmole 48, No. 15, beg. 
“When I do cawll to mynd” = Edward Wollay’s “To 
those which writers be,” Collmann, No. 93.] 

Kyt hath loste hyr keye (1561-62, I, 181, Jno. Tisdale). 
[Title and first line. The genuine ballad from Royal 
MS. App. 58 is printed in Anglia, XII, 261, and Rim- 
bault’s Little Book, p. 49.] 

Labour in vaine (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. Lambert). 
[Beg. “Fie upon love! fond love!” By M. P., R. B., I, 
593.] 

Ladie Greene Sleeves answere to Donkyn hir frende, ye 
(Sept. 3, 1580, II, 376, Ed. White). [See 1049.] 

lady Jane, the (ca. Sept. 26, 1560, I, 151, Jno. Sampson). 
[Probably on Lady Jane Grey (cf. 1450, 1455, 1457). 
There is a song with music on her in Egerton MS. 2009, 
f. 11%. It beg. “She that was named Queene & neuer 
crowned.” | 

lady Jane of Westmorland, a songe of (Aug. 8, 1586, IT, 
453, Ed. Alde). [Probably beg. “ Cold and uncouth blows 
the wind.” =9318.] 

lady Vertu (1570-71, I, 439, James Roberts). [Possibly 
part of this ballad is that sung by Madam Vertue in 
A Pleasant Comedie, Shewing the contention betweene 
Liberalitie and Prodigalitie, 1602, sig. F, beg. “ If pleas- 
ure be the only thing.” ] 

Ladies fall, the (June 11, 1603, III, 237, Wm. White). 
[== 1895. | 
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Ladies. fall (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Beg. “ Mark well 
my heavy doleful tale,” R. B., VI, 764. = 1394.] 

Ladyes in your laydes name I grete you every eche one 
(1569-70, I, 408, Wm. Griffith). 

Layde to gether with showelles (1563-64, I, 238, Wm. 
Griffith). 

lamentable complaynte of a gent for the Death of his 
moste ffaythfull mistres, an (1569-70, I, 401, Tho. Pur- 
foote). [Cf. a similar ballad in Shirburn, p. 232.] 

*lamentable Confession of Margaret Dorington wief to 
Roberte Dorington of Westmynster whoe was executed 
in the pallace at Westmynster for murderinge Alice 
Ffoxe, a (June 23, 1578, II, 328, Tho. East). [A 
Coroner’s Inquisition-post-mortem, June 14, 1578, on the 
body of Alice Fox, spinster, of Westminster, returned 
the verdict that on June 9, between 11 p. m. and 12 p. m., 
Alice Fox was in the house of Anthony Percyvall, vintner, 
when Margaret Dorryngton alias Mason “feloniously, 
diabolically and with malice aforethought assaulted the 
said Alice Foxe with a knife,” giving her a wound from 
which she died on June 13. At her trial Margaret 
pleaded pregnancy (Jeaffreson, Midd. Co. Records, I, 
115). That she was executed immediately appears not 
only from the title of the ballad but from the account 
given in Munday’s Vtew of Sundry Examples, 1580, ed. 
Collier, p. 92.] 


1400. lamentable confession of mistres James for consentinge 


with Lowe her servante to the deathe of her husband, 
the (July 8, 1609, III, 416, Tho. Pavier). [“On the 
side of a high hil called Castle hill in Thetford was a 
fire kindled where in the very sight of Lowe she was 
consumed to ashes, yet so strongly was she grounded in 
her sin, shee neuer confest her sclfe guilty of her hus- 
bands death. . . . she thus dispatcht, Lowe was drawne 
to the gallowes, where standing vppon the ladder, in the 
hearing of the Shrieue, diuerse Justices, and a great 
assembly of people, hauing craued charitable audience hee 
made this bloody and most lamentable confession. . .”.— 
A True Relation Of The most Inhumane and bloody 
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Murther, of Master Iames Minister and Preacher of the 
word of God at Rockland in Norfolke, etc. (1609).] 

1401. lamentable Dyttie composed vppon the death of Robert 
lord Devereux Late Erle of Essex who was beheaded 
in the Tower of London vpon Ashewnesday in the 
morninge 1601, a (May 18, 1603, III, 234, Mrs. Alde). 
[This ballad was contemporaneous with the execution. 
Richard Bancroft, Bishop of London, wrote about it on 
Feb. 27, 1601: “A fellow goeth about the streets selling 
the Ballads [of “ Welladay ”] whereof here is a copy en- 
closed. He giveth it out that the Countess of Essex made 
it, which induced many to buy. I am told the ballad 
was ready half a year ago, upon some other occasion. I 
have sent for the Wardens of the Stationers. These vil- 
lainous printers trouble me more than I write of.”—C. C. 
Stopes, The Life of Henry, the Third Earl of Southamp- 
ton, p. 221. —=1403.] 

1402. lamentable ditty composed upon the death of Robert Lord 
Devereux late Earle of Essex &c, A (Mch. 13, 1656, un, 
37). [== 1403.] 

1403. lamentable ditty made on the death of Robert Devereux 
Earle of Essex, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [Beg. “Sweet 
England’s Pride is gone, welladay, welladay,” R. B., I, 
564. Cf. 1401-02. ] 

1404. lamentable Dyttie of Diuers overflowinge of Waters in 
Sumersett Sheire Norfoulke Northwales, and other 
partes in England, A (Feb. 11, 1607, III, 340, Jno. 
Hardy). [Cf. A true report of certaine wonderfull ouer- 
flowings of Waters, now lately in Summerset-shire, Nor- 
folke, and other places of England, printed by W. I. for 
Ed. White, 1607; Lamentable newes out of Monmouth- 
shire in Wales, printed for W. W., 1607; and 985.] 

1405. lamentable Dyttie shewinge the cruelty of a farmer, a 
(Nov. 7, 1586, II, 458, Tho. Nelson). 

1406. lamentable ende of Thomas Merrye and Rachell his 
Sister, the (Sept. 7, 1594, II, 659, Tho. Gosson). [See 
175. ] 

1407. lamentable ffall of Queen Elinor, The (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 
37). [== 1408.] 
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1408. lamentable fall of Queene Elinor, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 


1409. 


1410. 


1411. 


1412. 


1413. 


1414. 


1415. 


1416. 


496). [Beg. “When Edward was in England King,” 
R. B., Il, 69. Cf. 1407.] 

lamentable ladies last farewell to ye world, The (Mch. 25, 
1656, ii, 42, Tho. Vere). [Beg. “ Mournful Melpomene, 
assist my Quill,” R. B., VII, 631. On Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles I.] 

Lamentable lyfe and deathe of Roberte Sturman who 
suffered at Tyburne the 24th of Januarie, the (Jan. 27, 
1594, II, 644, Abel Jeffs). 

Lamentable List of certaine hidious signes seene in the 
Ayre in Germany &c., A (Aug. 20, 1638, IV, 428, Jno. 
Okes). [Beg. “ You who would be inform’d of forraine 
newes,” Wood 402 (67). Cf. L. Brinckmair’s The Warn- 
ings of Germany (1638). Cf. 361.] 

Lamentable Looking glasse &c, A (Dec. 11, 1633, IV, 310, 
Fran. Grove). 

Lamentable Murther Donne in Yorkeshire by a gent vppon 
2 of his owne Children sore woundinge his Wyfe and 
Nurse, A ballad of (July 3, 1605, III, 295, Tho. Pavier). 
[Cf. Two most vnnaturall and bloodte Murthers (reprinted 
in Collier’s Illustrations of Early Eng. Pop. Lit., I, No. 
11) and The Yorkshire Tragedy. The “ gent” was Walter 
Calverley. | 

Lamentable Murthers of Sir John Ffytz executed vppon 
himself and others, A ballet vppon the (Aug. 28, 1605, 
III, 299, Tho. Pavier). [Cf. 2457.] 

lamentable relacion or second-fearefull seafight &c, A 
(Oct. 15, 1639, IV, 484, Tho. Lambert). [Beg. “In 
every place where men did meet,” by Martin Parker, 
Ballads from the Collections of Sir James Balfour, p. 8. 
Cf. 1906. } 

*lamentable songe brieflie shewinge the miserable end of 
one John Randon and his associates sometymes guyder 
of the spittle house at Hiegate, a (Aug. 30, 1589, II, 
529, Jno. Cox). [John Randall sold “the custodie and 
govermente of an Hospitall at Highgate” to Thomas 
Cocker, husbandman, for 40 marks, but secured a new 
patent and attempted “ to expell the said Cocker from the 
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1417. 


1418. 


1419. 


1420. 
1421. 
1422. 
1423. 


1424. 
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said place and govermente without restitucion of the 
money that this pore man paid him for the same.” Ran- 
dall “greatlie injured the said Cocker, and terrified the 
pore people of the said Hospitall.” His case was taken 
up by the Privy Council (Acts, ed. Dasent, XVIII, 5) 
on Aug. 2, 1589, but I find no account of his “ miserable 
end.” ] 

Lamentable songe of a cruell murder Donne in Worce[s]- 
ter, a (Jan. 25, 1577, II, 308, Rich. Jones). [Stow, 
1631, p. 681, writes: “The 10. of Noumber [sic], in the 
Citie of Worcester, a cruell and vnnaturall brother (as 
another Caine) murdered his owne naturall and louing 
brother, hee first smote out his braines with an axe, then 
cut his throat, and after buried him vnder the harth of a 
chimney, thinking thereby (though wrongfully) yet 
quietly to haue enioyed his brothers goods, long before 
in his possession, but not long after this secret murther 
comming to light, the murtherer was rewarded according 
to his deserts.” ] 

*lamentable songe of the Death of the lord Gray who 
Deceased in Northamptonshire the 16 of October, A 
(Oct. 20, 1593, II, 638, Wm. Hoskins). [Cf. 1701.] 

*lamentable songe of Three Wytches. of Warbos. and exe- 
cuted at Huntingdon, a (Dec. 4, 1593, IT, 641, Jno. 
Danter). [The witches were John Samuel, his wife 
Alice, and his daughter Agnes. See The most strange 
and admirable discouerte of the three Witches of Warboys, 
arraigned, conutcted, and executed at the last Assises at 
Huntington, for the bewitching of the fiue daughters of 
Robert Throckmorton, etc., 1593. ] 

lamentable tragicall history of Titus & Andronicus, The 
(Mch. 1, 1675, adi, 497). [—1128.] 

lamentable Waye, a (1566-67, I, 338, Alex. Lacy). 

lamentacon fygurativelie mente by all people but spoken 
by Eve, an excellente ballad Conteyninge a (Nov. 21, 
1580, II, 382, Henry Carr). 

Lamentation for our Wycked synnes, a (1569-70, I, 400, 
Jno. Alde). 

*“lamentacon for the deathe of master Christofer Wat- 
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1425. 


1426. 


1427. 


1428. 


1429. 


1430. 


1431. 
1432. 


1433. 


1434. 
1435. 


1436. 


1437. 


sonne mynister, A (June 12, 1581, II, 394, Henry 
Carr). [He wrote Brief Principles of Religion, 1581, 
and englished The Histories of Polybius, 1568. ] 

lamentacon for ye Death of prince Henry, A (Dec. 17, 
1612, III, 508, Tho. Pavier). [Cf. 717, 1499. ] 

lamentation for the greate dystruction and for the over 
throwe of the howses at Yorke, a (1564-65, I, 273, Alex. 
Lacy). [In 1564 the “Ousebrig” and twelve houses 
upon it were destroyed by a high flood. Cf. Brookbank 
and Holmes, York tn History, 1909, pp. 190f; Stow, 
1631, p. 658.] 

lamentation from Rome, ye (1569-70, I, 405, Wm. Grif- 
fith). [By Thomas Preston (cf. 961), beg. “ All you that 
newes would here,” Collmann, No. 75; Collier’, p. 68. ] 

lamentation of a Dampned sowle &c, ye (1565-66, I, 297, 
Alex. Lacy). [== 476.] 

lamentation of [a] Dysperate synner, the (1565-66, I, 
804, Alex. Lacy). 

lamentacon of a gentlewoman vpon the Death of hir late 
Deceased frende William Gryffith gent, the (Dec. 20, 
1577, II, 322, Rich. Jones). [By Tho. Proctor? Beg. 
“A doutfull, dying, dolefull Dame,” Gorgeous Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions, 1578, ed. Park, p. 177.] 

lamentacon of a mayde that throughe her owne follye 
Did suffer her self to be stollen awaie with a yonge 
man, The (Sept. 8, 1592, II, 620, Jno. Wolf). 

lamentacon of a modeste maiden beinge deceiptfullie for- 
saken and ynworthelie reiected by hir vnconstant and 
faithtes frende, A ballad of the (Aug. 1, 1581, IT, 398, 
Henry Carr). 

lamentacon of a poore man troubled with a brawlinge 
wife, a (Aug. 15, 1586, II, 454, Henry Carr). 

lamentation of a synner, the (1567-68, I, 356, Jno. Alde). 

lamentation of a synner beyng grevyusly trubbled in his 
mynde, the (1565-66, I, 307, Tho. Colwell). 

Lamentacon of a sinner oppressed with payne yet hoping 
by Gods mercy pardon to obteyn, ye (Sept. 3, 1580, IT, 
376, Henry Carr). 

lamentacon of a synner troubled in conscyence, the (Feb. 
28, 1579, II, 348, Jno. Hind). 
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lamentation of a yonge man beynge presoner in ye 
Counter in the Pultrye in London, ye (1565-66, I, 294, 
Wm. Pekering). 

lamentacon of a yong men [sic] confessinge his former 
lyfe that he hathe led, The (Nov. 15, 1578, II, 341, 
Tho. Man). . 

lamentacon of a yonge man for the deathe of his mother, A 
(Aug. 21, 1612, III, 493, Wm. White, Sr.). 

Lamentation of Agnes Bruen &c, the (July 1, 1592, II, 
615, Abel Jeffs). [See 251.] 

lamentation of an olde man for maryinge of a yonge 
mayde, the (1563-64, I, 232, Wm. Copeland). 

lamentation of an olde servynge man lamentynge his 
estate, the (1564-65, I, 268, Wm. Pekering). 

lamentacon of Beckles a market towne [in] Suffolk. on 
Sainct Andrewes Day laste paste beinge burnt with 
fier to the number of Ixxx house and losse of xx™!, the 
(Dec. 13, 1586, II, 461, Nich. Colman). [Two ballads 
with titles that correspond almost exactly to this entry 
are given in Lilly, pp. 78, 81. The first, by D. Sterrie, 
beg. “My louing good neighbours, that comes to be- 
holde ”; the second, by Thomas Deloney (cf. also Mann’s 
Deloney, p. 457), beg. “ With sobbing sighes, and trick- 
ling teares.” Both are printed by Colman, and either 
may be referred to in this entry.] 

Lamentation of Chensford Wrekell Ipwych Spryngfylde 
and Waltham, the (1565-66, I, 293, Wm. Pekering). 
[See Stow for the date July 16, 1565.] 

lamentation of Christe for man, the (1562-63, I, 200, 
James Robothum). 

lamentacon of Christofer Tomlinson horse corser comon- 
lye called Kytt with the wry mouthe whoe killed his 
wife with a Dagger and was executed for the same the 
4th Daie of December 1592 at Tyborne, the (Dec. 5, 
1592, II, 623, Rich. Jones). [In N. & Q., 3rd Series, I, 
323, Collier says that this ballad “is extant with the 
initials T. D. for Thomas Deloney at the end of it. The 
tune assigned to it is ‘ Fortune,’ and it begins: 

‘Well may I grone and sighe 
For my most cruell crime: 
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1448. 


1449. 


1450. 


1451. 


1452. 


1453. 


1454. 


1455. 


1456. 


My life hath been awry 
And I misspent my tyme.’ ” 
There is no substantiation of this statement. Cf. Mann’s 
Deloney, p. 503.] 

lamentation of Churcheyardes fryndshippe, the (1565-66, 
I, 310, Nich. Wyer). [By Tho. Churchyard, beg. “In 
Court some say doth freindshyp flowe,” Collmann, No. 
29. Cf. 806.] 

Lamentacion of John Parker whoe for consentinge to 
the murder of John Bruen was hanged in Smithfeild 
the 28 of June 2 yeres after the fact was committed to 
the tune of fortune, The (July 15, 1592, II, 616, Abel 
Jeffs). [See 251.] 

lamentation of lady Jane, the (1562-63, I, 210, Tho. Col- 
well). [Probably the same as 1457. Cf. 1391.] 

Lamentacon of M* Page’s wife of Plimouth, The (Mch. 
1, 1675, ii, 496). [By T. D., beg. “Unhappy she whom 
fortune hath forlorne,” R. B., I, 555; Mann’s Deloney, 
p. 482. == 2030.] 

Lamentacon of mistres Jane Shore, ye (June 11, 1603, 
III, 237, Wm. White). [A New Sonnet, conteining the 
Lamentation of Shores wife, beg. “ Listen, faire Ladies, 
Vunto my misery,” an early seventeenth-century copy of 
which is in MS. Rawlinson poet. 172, f. 10, and a printed 
copy in Mann’s Deloney, p. 302. Cf. 1273.] 

lamentacon of mistres Marye Lewknour wife to master 
Justice Lewknour in Hampshire, the (Oct. 30, 1595, 
ITI, 52, Tho. Gosson). [Cf. Funebre carmen in obitum 
Mag: Tho: Lewkner. Julij 12. An°® dnj. 1596, beg. 
*Giue place to playnts, you that in pleasure sway,” by 
John Lilliat, MS. Rawlinson poet. 148, f. 637.] 

Lamentacon of Morgan a captiue in Turkie, The (Aug. 
1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. White). 

*Lamentation of quene Jane, the (Nov. 30, 1560, I, 152, 
Jno. Sampson). [== 1457. Cf. 1391. There are several 
ballad-poems on “Queen Jane” in Ulpian Fulwell’s 
Flower of Fame, 1575. } 

*lamentation of seaven journymen taylers, sent up in a 
letter from Yorkesheire, The (July 10, 1684, ini, 245, 
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Jonah Deacon). [Beg. “ Attend and you shall hear, 
New News from York-shire,” Crawford, No. 146.] 

*lamentation of the ladye Jane made sayinge my fathers 
proclamation now I muste lose my hed, the (1562-63, 
I, 209, Jno. Tisdale). [The lamentacion that Ladie Jane 
made / Saiyng for my fathers proclamacion now must I 
lese my heade, beg. “ This was the lamentacion, That 
Ladie Jane made,” Ballads from MSS., 1, 427. == 1450, 
1455. ] 

lamentation of the mesyrye of mankynde, A (1561-62, I, 
179, Alex. Lacy). [By Henry Spooner, beg. “Thys 
myserable world in dede,” MS. Ashmole 48, No. 25.] 

*lamentacon of the Prince of Parma. &c, the (Sept. 15, 
1591, II, 595, Jno. Wolf). [Alexander Farnese, Duke 
of Parma, and his defeat before Knodsenburg. Cf. 1070.] 

lamentation of the presoners in Newgate and other gales, 
ye (1565-66, I, 307, Tho. Colwell). 

lamentacon of Thomas Merrye &c, the said (Sept. 9, 1594, 
II, 659, Tho. Millington). [See 175.] 

Lamentation showynge the Cause of the late plage, A 
(1563-64, I, 233, Alex. Lacy). [It began in July, 1563. 
Cf. 2097. | 

lamentation to [a] frynde of of his, the (1565-66, I, 302, 
Alex. Lacy). 

lamentations of Hecuba and ye ladies of Troye, The 
(Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. White). [Cf. Anders, 
Shakespeare’s Books, p. 188.} 

lamentinge of a yonge mayde who by grace ys fully 
stayde, ye (1566-67, I, 341, Jno. Wally). 

Lancashire mans ioye for the late marriage of the right 
honorable the Erle of Derbie, a (Feb. 5, 1595, II, 670, 
Tho. Gosson). [William Stanley married Jan. 26 
(Stow).] 

Lancasheire wonder, A (Feb. 7, 1638, IV, 408, Tho. 
Lambert). 

Lankeshiers lamentacon for the Deathe of the noble Erle 
of Derbie (Oct. 11, 1593, II, 637, Jno. Danter). [Cf. 
736. ] 

Lantron and Candle lyghte (1569-70, I, 417, Wm. 
Griffith). 
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1470. large portion for a fair maide or the thrifty maid of 
Worster, A (May 1, 1633, IV, 295, Fran. Grove). [The 
title in Grove’s printed copy runs A Fayre Portion, ete. 
Beg. “ Now all my friends are dead and gone,” by M. P., 
R. B., I, 365.] 

1471. laste newes from Virginia, beinge an encouragmente to 
all others to followe that noble enterprise &c, The (Aug. 
16, 1611, III, 463, Jno. Wright). 

1472. last Remedy of vnthrifty makeshiftes, the (Mch. 26, 1590, 
II, 542, Tho. Orwin). 

1473. late commotion in Herefordshire occasioned by the Death 
of Alice Wellington A Recusant, A newe ballad of the 
(Sept. 13, 1605, III, 300, Ed. White, Jr.).  [Mrs. 
Wellington’s body was refused burial by the Anglican 
minister. “ Hereupon, many Papists being aduertised of 
her death; and drawing themselues together, they so de- 
termined, that among themselues, come what come would 
thereof, it should bee performed after their maner.” The 
Lord Bishop of Hereford intervened, and many brawls 
followed. See The Late Commotion of certaine Papists 
an Herefordshire (1605), a pamphlet that was licensed 
on July 16, III, 296.] 

1474. Late great frost, the (Mch. 7, 1608, III, 371, Tho. Pavier). 
[See The Court and Times of James I, I, 70f.] 

1475. *late massacre in Virginia, A poeme on the (Sept. 11, 
1622, IV, 80, Rob. Milborne). [In Mch., 1622, Indians 
massacred some 400 colonists. ] 

1476. late Sea fight betweene the Hollander and Spaniard, the 
(Sept. 23, 1639, IV, 480, Fran. Grove). ([Cf. 2289. 
2383. | . 

1477. Late Strange Newes from beyond sea (June 20, 1640, IV, 
514, Rich. Harper). 

1478. late trecherous attempt in Ireland, the (May 24, 1608, 
III, 379, Nath. Butter). [Summarized from a book, en- 
tered on May 19, under the title of Newes from Lough 
ffoyle in Ireland of the Late trecherous attempt of that 
rebell Sir Carey A Dougherty &c. (British Museum, G. 
5542). Cf. 218.] 

1479. Late vyctorye of the kinge of Navarre, the (Dec. 14, 1587, 
II, 482, Ed. White). [Henry III.] 
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late wonderfull dystres whiche the Spanishe Navye sus- 
tayned yn the late fighte in the Sea, and vpon the west 
coaste of Ireland in this moneth of September 1588, the 
(Sept. 28, 1588, II, 501, Jno. Wolf). [On the Armada. ] 

Latter end of good ffellowship, The (April 4, 1636, IV, 
358, Ed. Blackmore). 

Lazarillo vpon a Merry pin &c (Nov. 9, 1639, IV, 488, 
Fran. Coles). 


- leave of betyme your Wycked trades (1563-64, I, 234, 


Alex. Lacy). 
leave of your longynge and kepe to your bokes (1569-70, 
I, 403, Tho. Colwell). 


. leave of your swerynge (1562-63, I, 208, Tho. Hackett). 


Lestersheirman, the (Oct. 4, 1634, IV, 328, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 


. Lemicius an emperour of Rome. his mercye bestowed vpon 


A poore man and the vnthankfulnes of the partie (Jan. 
14, 1585, II, 439, Wm. Dickenson). 


. lenton pennaunce (1569-70, I, 410, Wm. Pekering). [A 


ballad from the countrie sent to showe how we should 
fast this lent, beg. “‘ Prepare yourselves to fast this lent,” 
by Tho. Preston, Shirburn, p. 347.] 

lenton stuffe (1569-70, I, 407, Wm. Pekering). [By Wm. 
Elderton. Beg. “Lenton stuff ys cum to the towne,” 
MS. Ashmole 48, No. 60. ] 

lett me do all that ever I can (1565-66, I, 297, Alex. Lacy). 

lett vs looke shortely for the latter Daye (1561-62, I, 180, 
Jno. Alde). 

letter for a Christian family, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 
[Beg. “ Both young and old, both rich and poor, give 
ear,” PR. B., VII, 811. By J. V. (John Vicars ?).] 

“letter of a woman sent to hir husband beinge absent 
from hir, A. Item an answere of a letter which a 
woman sent vnto hir husband (Nov. 21, 1578, II, 341, 
Tho. Newton). [Perhaps a long ballad in two parts. 
The first part may possibly he the same as A Letter sent 
by a Gentlewoman, in verse, to her Hushand, being over 
sea, beg. “ What greater greefe, than leese a cheefest joy,” 
in Nich. Breton’s Floorish upon Fancie, 1582, ed. Tho. 
Park, Heliconia, I, 121.] 
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letter to Rome to Declare to ye pope, a (1570-71, I, 437, 
Henry Kirkham). [By Stephen Peele. Beg. “Who 
keepes Saint Angell gates,” Collmann, No. 70; Collier’, 
p. 65.] 

*letter with spede sent to the pope Declarynge the 
Rebelles, a (1569-70, I, 405, Wm. Griffith). [? By Wm. 
Elderton. Cf. Elderton, pp. 210 f.] 

lewde life of Vortiger kinge of Bryttaine and of the firste 
commynge of Hingeste and the Saxons into this Lande, 
the (May 10, 1589, II, 520, Stephen Peele). 

Lyfe and Death (1560-61, I, 153, Owen Rogers). [=? 
580. | 

life and deathe of Doctor Ffaustus the great Cunngerer, 
A ballad of the (Feb. 28, 1589, IT, 516, Rich. Jones). 
[= 615. ] 

Lyfe and deathe of the late noble prince Henry, with the 
order of his funerall, the first and second parte of the 
(Dec. 11, 1612, ITI, 507, Tho. Pavier). [See 1425.] 

life and deathe of Three wyches Arrayned and executed 
at Chelmisford. 5. Julij 1589, A newe ballad of the 
(July 29, 1589, II, 526, Henry Carr). [A book on this 
subject was registered on July 16. See Notestein’s His- 
tory of Witchcraft, pp. 40, 390. ] 

Light of Loue or the young mans resolution (Mch. 29, 
1638, IV, 413, Fran. Coles). 

lightnynge and Thunder ouer Oxford. 5. Decembris 1596, 
a ballad of (Jan. 3, 1597, III, 77, Ed. White). 

Lincolneshire mans Sorrowe &c, the Seconde parte of the 
(Mch. 30, 1598, ITI, 109, Tho. Purfoote, Sr.). 

Litle Barley corne &c, the (Nov. 23, 1632, IV, 288, Ed. 
Blackmore). [Beg. “ Come, and doe not musing stand,” 
R. B., II, 29.] 

Little John and the foure beggers, a merry song of Robin 
Hood & Little John (Aug. 18, 1657, 11, 142, Wm. Gil- 
bertson). (Beg. “All you that delight to spend some 
time,” R. B., VIII, 497; Child, No. 142.] 

little Musgrave (June 24, 1630, IV, 236, Fran. Coles). 
[== 1507. ] 

Little Musgrove, &c, The lamentable ditty of (Mch. 13, 
1656, ii, 37). [= 1508.] 
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Little Musgrove & the Lady Barnett, A Lamentable bal- 
lad of (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [Beg. “As it fell one 
holy-day ” (1658 ed.), or “ As it fell out on a Holly-day ” 
(later eds.), R. B., VI, 631, 633; Child, No. 81. = 
1506-07. | 

Lettell Robyn Red breaste (1562-63, I, 205, Wm. Cope- 
land). [In Wager’s Longer Thou Livest the More Fool 
Thou Art Moros says: “I can sing a song of Robin Red- 
breast.” The present ballad is probably that preserved 
in Ravenscroft’s Pammelwa, 1609, No. 6, beg. “ Merily 
sings little Robin, prety Robin with the red breast.” ] 

Loo here I ly synner with a prayer to the same (1564-65, 
I, 261, Wm. Pekering). 

“London Frolick, or deceit discovered, The (Oct. 16, 
1683, iii, 201, Jonah Deacon). 

London hath no pere a (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 262, Wm. 
Pekering). [Cf. 403.] 

London wonder &c, A (Oct. 1, 1633, IV, 306, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

Londons affright &c (Feb. 13, 1633, IV, 292, Ed. Black- 
more). [Qn the fire on London Bridge, Feb. 11? (Cf. 
The Reign of King Charles, 1656, p. 128; John Rous’s 
Diary, Camden Soc. ed., p. 70; C. 8. P. D., 1631-33, p. 
550, 1633-34, p. 251. 40 houses on the north side of the 
bridge were destroyed.) The fire is dated Feb. 13 and 
described at length in The Court and Times of Charles I, 
II, 167%. A fragmentary ballad in Manchester, I, 50, beg. 
“It grieues my heart to write such heauy newes,” tells 
of this fire and is probably the ballad here registered. ] 

Londons gladd tydinges Or A comfortable reporte of the 
Arraynement Condemnation and execution of Eight of 
the most principall Traitours that euer breathed Lyfe 
in any kingdom who were Arrayned at Westminster 
the 27 of January 1605 and Executed the 30. and $1 
of the same moneth (Jan. 31, 1606, III, 312, Ed. Alde). 
[See 800. ] 

Londons Hilarity (Oct. 4, 1634, IV, 328, Tho. Lambert). 

*Londons Joyfull wellcome to the Nobilitie, gentelemen 
and Communaltie to Hillarye Terme, a newe songe of 
(Jan. 22, 1594, II, 644, Rich. Jones). 
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1518. *Londons Lamentacon for her former synnes. craving 
pardon beseching God to stay his hand from afflicting 
the City any further (Aug. 1, 1603, III, 244, Wm. 
Jones). [On the plague. ] 

1518a. *London’s Lamentacon for ye losse of the Charter (June 
12, 1683, iii, 163, Jno. Kidgell). [Beg. “ You Free-men, 
and Masters, and ’Prentices mourn,” BR. B., V, 250.] 

1519. *Londons Loathe to departe to the noble Erle of Essex 
Erle marshall of England and Lord generall of her 
maiesties forces Agaynst the Tyeronishe Irishe Rebelles 
(Mch. 31, 1599, III, 141, Tho. Purfoote, Jr. & Sr.). 

1520. Londons Lottry (July 30, 1612, III, 492, Henry Roberts). 
[Beg. “London, live thou famous long,” Firth’s Ameri- 
can Garland, p. 17.] 

1521. London’s pride and ye countrey’s humility or the young 
mans observation of them both (July 22, 1656, ii, 74, 
J. W., F.C., T. V., W. G.). 

1522. Londoner from London hath sente his newe yeres guifte / 
That euerie one muste needes mende one, there is no 
other shifte, A (Dec. 31, 1582, II, 417, Rich. Jones). 

1523. Long Breeches for my money (June 20, 1640, IV, 514, 
Rich. Harper). 

1524. longe Meg of Westminster (Aug. 27, 1590, IT, 561, Roger 
Ward). [See Chandler’s History of Roguery, I, 144; 
Hindley’s Old Book Collector's Miscellany, I1; Lowndes, 
Bibliog. Manual, ITI, 1529; etc.] 

1525. Long Runns that neere turnes (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, 
Jno. Wright & partners). [Perhaps this was Charles 
Rickets his recantation, by Charles Rickets (or Records), 
beg. “He runs farre that ne’r returneth,” Rollins’, p. 
420.] 

1526. lenger thou leveste the more ffoole thow [art], the (1568- 
69, I, 386, Rich. Jones). [The license fee of 4d. indi- 
cates that this was a ballad, not Wager’s interlude.] 

1527. *longing virgins lamentation, or, the maiden’s complaint 
agt the unkind batchellers, young men, and appren- 
tices, to wch is added the batchellors answers to the 
same, &c, The (April 4, 1683, iii, 143, Jno. Conyers). 

1528. looke London looke to be warned &c. (July 17, 1578, IT, 
833, Henry Kirkham). 
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Looke to the man that hath never a nose, or, Let them tell 
noses that have them (July 24, 1656, ii, 75, F. C., J. W., 
T. V., W. G.). 

looke you faithfull lovers (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[First line of 2786. R. B., VIII?, lxxxiii.] 

lokynge glasse, a (1568-69, I, 381, Rich. Jones). [Possi- 
bly A new yeres Gift, intituled, a Christal glas for all 
Estates to looke in, by Wm. Fering, beg. “ Accordyng to 
my custom,” printed by Jones, Collmann, No. 46.] 

Looking Glasse for a Scoulding Woman, A (Jan. 15, 1668, 
ii, 383, Jno. Clark). 

*Lookeing Glasse for all Good fellows, or a Merry dia- 
logue betwixt a Good fellow and his hoastis by J. P., A 
(Nov. 8, 1664, ii, 349, Jno. Stafford). 

looking glasse for all true christians, A (Mch. 13, 1656, 
ii, 37). [Beg. “O hark, O hark, methinks I hear a voice,” 
Pepys, II, 47. = 1535.] 

Looking glasse for all true christians, A (Mch. 1, 1675, 
ii, 496). [= 1584.] 

lookinge glasse for Disdaynefull lovers, A (June 11, 1594, 
II, 653, Jno. Danter). 

lookinge glasse for eche Degree, a (May 18, 1595, ITI, 297, 
Abel Jeffs). [Possibly A new Ballad intituled A myrrour 
or lookinge glasse for all sinners, beg. ““O mortal] man, 
bedrencht in synne” (1992), Shirburn, p. 149.] 

lookinge glasse for Lovers, a (Aug. 6, 1576, IJ, 301, Jno. 
Cherlewood). 

Looking glasse for Murtherers, A (July 16, 1634. IV, 323, 
Jno. Wright & partners). 

*lookinglasse for swearers and blasphemers, A (Feb. 13, 
1683, iii, 128, Geo. Larking). 

looking glasse for the people of this age, A (Mch. 1, 1675, 
ii, 500). 

lookinge glasse of preceptes, A (Aug. 15, 1586, II, 454, 
Henry Carr). 

lord Darley somtyme Kinge of Scottes, A Dittie of the 
(Aug. 15, 1586, II, 454, Henry Carr). [By H. C., beg. 
“My hand and pen proceede to write,” Harl. Miscel., X, 
264; Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 58. Cf. 1843. ] 
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1544. 


1545. 
1546. 
1547. 


1548. 


1549. 


1550. 


1551. 


1552. 


1553. 


1554. 


1555. 


lorde for thye merces sake pardon our synne (1566-67, I, 
342, Jno. Alde). 

Lord of Lorne (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [See 1547.] 

Lord of Lorne and the false Steward, the (Oct. 6, 1580, 
II, 379, Jno. Wally). [See 1547.] 

Lord of Lorne & the false steward, A pretty ballad of the 
(Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. “It was a worthy Lord 
of Lorn,” R. B., II, 56; Child, No. 271. ==1545-46. | 

Lord Sanquire called Bloodshedd reuenged, A ballad of 
the (July 6, 1612, III, 490, Wm. Barley). [Robert 
Creighton, Lord Sanquhar, hired two men to murder 
John Turner, a fencing-master. For this crime (May 11, 
1612) he was executed on June 25. See Stow, p. 913, 
the title of the book entered on May 15 (III, 485), and 
The Court and Twmes of James I, I, 33, 167, 179.] 

Lorde Wenfurthe, the (1558-59, I, 101, Owen Rogers). 
[The purgacion of the ryght honourable lord Went- 
worth, etc., by John Marchant, beg. “ Alas where is the 
man,” Collmann, No. 61. = 1550. Rogers was fined 2s. 
for printing this ballad without license. | 

Lorde Wentforde, the (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 262, Wm. Peker- 
ing). [= 1549.] 

Losses by these tempestes (Jan. 7%, 1613, ITI, 511, Jos. 
Hunt, Henry Gosson). [FExtant books describing the 
tempests are The Windie Yeare; The Wonders of this 
windie winter; and The last terrible Tempestious windes 
and weather (all in the British Museum).] 

Love, a ballett of (1560-61, I, 154, Jno. Sampson). [= 
1558. | 

loue (1562-63, I, 210, Tho. Colwell). [Perhaps this was 
A Ballyt, with the refrain “Ys love this idle busynes,” 
beg. “ A horsse chuyng on the brydle,” MS. Cotton Vesp. 
A. XXV, f. 140 = Boeddeker, II, 218. Cf. 1552.] 

Loue hating Bachelor, The (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. 
Lambert). 

Love in a maze, or the young man put to his dumps, &c 
(July 1, 1678, iii, 67, F. C., T. V., J. W., J. C.). (Beg. 
“ Late, in the country as I abroad was walking,” R. B., 
II, 42.] 
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1556. Loue is vp to the Elbowes (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. 
Coles & partners). [Beg. “You Men that loving be,” 
Pepys, I, 306. By William —— (last name torn away).] 

1557. love me a lyttle and love me longe (1569-70, I, 408, Wm. 
Griffith). [Evidently the first line of an enormously 
popular song. The second line appears to have run, “ Is 
the burden of my song.” Perhaps Eleanor H. Brougham, 
who gives two eight-line stanzas beginning as above, 
“from a Manuscript of about 1610,” has found a copy of 
the ballad here registered (see her Corn from Olde Fieldes, 
1918, p. 140). “ Love me little, love me long,” is quoted 
in John Heywood’s Epigrams and his Proverbs; in Nashe, 
IV, 441; in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, IV, vi, 29; etc. One 
stanza is sung by Dorothy Manners in Richard Carvel, 
Chs. 38, 55.] 

1558. love-sicke damsells deepe desire &c, The (Nov. 20, 1656, 
ii, 95, Fran. Grove). 

1559. love sicke maid, &c, The (Mch. 12, 1656, 11, 35, Rob. 
Ibbitson). [Beg. “Begone! Thou fatal fiery feaver,” 
R. B., VI, 563.] 

1560. Love whie haste thow lefte vs soe, An excellente Ballad 
intituled (Feb. 28, 1581, II, 390, Henry Carr). 

1561. Loue without lucke or the Maides misfortune (Sept. 5, 
1631, IV, 260, Fran. Coles & partners). [Beg. “In the 
sweet temperate Air,” Pepys, I, 348.] 

1562. Love wthout measure (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). ([Beg. 
“Late in the country as I was walking,” Crawford, No. 
748; Pepys, III, 1; C. 22. f. 14 (62).] 

1563. Love’s downfall, being a sad & true relation of a young 
lady who fell in love with her father’s stable groom, &c 
(July 1, 1678, iii, 67, F. C., T. V., J. W., J. C.). [Beg. 
“ Draw near, young maidens, every one,” R. B., VI, 265.] 

1564. Love’s fancy or the Young man’s dreame (Mch. 1, 1675, 
ii, 499). [Beg. “She lay naked in her Bed,” Wood E. 25 
(88) ; Wit and Drollery, p. 54; Merry Drollery, ed. Ebs- 
worth, p. 300. ] 

1565. Loves feirce desire and hopes of recovery (Mch. 25, 1656, 
ii, 42, Tho. Vere). [Beg. “ Now the Tyrant hath stolen 
my dearest away,” by L. P., R. B., VI, 67.] 
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1566. 


1567. 


1568. 


1569. 


1570. 


1571. 


1572. 


1578. 


1574. 


1575. 


1576. 


1577. 


Love’s fortune, or, the young man’s good fortune in 
winning his love (Mch. 15, 1656, ii, 37, Tho. Jenkins). 
[Beg. “ Walking most early in a morning fair,” Pepys, 
III, 106; Crawford, No. 1241.] 

*Love’s lamentable tragedy, coppy entituled (Mch. 10, 
1683, iii, 135, Jonah Deacon). [Beg. “ Tender hearts of 
London City,” R. B., VI, 80. See 1575.] 

Loues Lunacy (Dec. 12, 1637, IV, 401, Jno. Wright, Jr.). 
[By Richard Climsall, beg. “ Poore Besse, mad Besse, so 
they call me,” R. B., IT, 7.] 

Loves mistresse (Mch. 12, 1656, 11, 34, Fran. Grove). 
[= 1570. } 

Love’s mistresse or natures rarity (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). 
[Beg. “Tell me you wandering Spirits of [or in] the 
Air,” by Samuel Smithson, Manchester, I, 25; Pepys, III, 
12; Wood E. 25(79). Cf. R. B., VIII’, exxiii, and 1569. ] 

*Love’s secret wound (June 18, 1685, i111, 287, Henry 
Brugis). [Beg. “ You Loyal Lovers now draw near,” 
Douce, I, 133.] 

Loves Solace or sweet is the last [— Lass] that loves me 
(Sept. 3, 1632, IV, 285, Fran. Grove). [Beg. “The 
Damaske Rose, nor Lilly faire,” by M. P., R. B., I, 623. 
= 1966. | 

Loves tide, or a farwell to folly &c (Feb. 9, 1649, i, 310, 
Fran. Grove). [Beg. “ How cool and temperate am I 
grown,” Douce, I, 134. Not reprinted, though three 
stanzas of it in an earlier form are in R#. B., VI, 774. 


== 1574.] 
Love’s tide, or a farewell to folly (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). 
[f= 1573. ] 


*Love’s unspeakeable passion, or the young man’s answer 
to the tender hearts of London citty (June 12, 1684, iii, 
242, Jonah Deacon). [Beg. “How can I conceal my 
passion,” R. B., VI, 83. See 1567.] 

Love’s victory obtained (Mch. 21, 1656, ii, 40, Wm. 
Gilbertson). [Beg. “ Walking in a pleasant garden,” 
Pepys, II, 32; Crawford, No. 1240; C. 22. f. 14 (6).] 

Love’s wound & love’s cure (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 498). [Beg. 
“ Amintas loved Chloris that fair one,” Pepys, III, 114.] 
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lovely London lasse long lamenting for a husband &c, The 
(Dec. 22, 1647, i, 283, Fran. Grove). [Beg. “ Fye upon 
this living single,” Rawlinson, f. 50.] 

Louely northerne Lasse, The (Jan. 2, 1632, IV, 268, Fran. 
Coles & partners). [Beg. “Through Liddersdale as lately 
I went,” R. B., I, 588. ==? 1965. ] 

Louer &c, A new Ditty of a (Jan. 8, 1638, IV, 403, Henry 
Gosson). [A New Ditty: Of a Lover tost hither and 
thither, beg. “ Alas! I am in love, And cannot speake it,” 
by Peter Lowberry, R. B., II, 235.] 

lover and of the byrde, a ballett of the (1557-58, I, 75, 
Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). 

Lover beguiled &c, The (Mch. 23, 1633, IV, 293, Rich. 
Royston). 

Lover blaymynge hyr fortune by Dedo and Eneas for 
thayre vntruth &c, of a (1564-65, I, 263, Wm. Griffith). 

lover complanyng the lesse wytt Remanes the more he 
lamenteth the lesse she complaneth, a (1565-66, I, 314, 
Rich. Hudson). 

lover extendynge the ingratitude of his ladye, a (1569-70, 
I, 403, Jno. Alde). 

lover extollynge hys Ladyes, the (1562-63, I, 204, Tho. 
Colwell). [Beg. “ Alas, my harte doth boyle,” by M. Osb. 
(= Master Osburne?), Lilly, p. 24.] 

Lovers Dreame, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright 
& partners). [Beg. “As I was walking all alone, and 
musing in my minde,” R. B., I, 604.] 

lover’s happinesse, or nothing venture nothing have, The 
(July 1, 1678, iii, 67, F. C., T. V., J. W., J. C.). (Beg. 
“Oh my dearest come away,” Douce, II, 139°.] 

Louers Joy and greefe, The (Mch. 12, 1635, IV, 334, Tho. 
Lambert). [= 1590.] 

Louers ioy and greefe, The (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. 
Lambert). [== 1591.] 

lovers joy and greife, The (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 499). [Beg. 
“ Among the nine, all Nymphes divine,” by M. P., R. B., 
I, 599. = 1589. ] 

Lovers lamentacon &c, the (Oct. 19, 1593, II, 638, Jno. 
Danter). [See 1651.] 
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Lovers Last good night, The (Mch. 28, 1604, III, 257, 
Tho. Pavier). 

lovers mad fitts, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. “I 
Dote, I Dote, but am a Sot to show it,” B. B., II, 516.] 

louers promises to his beloved, ye (June 11, 1603, ITI, 
237, Wm. White). [Beg. “Come live with me and be 
my love”’ (first part, attributed to Marlowe) and “If all 
the world and Love were young” (second part, attributed 
to Sir Walter Raleigh), R. B., II, 3.] 

Louers teares, The (Aug. 19, 1634, IV, 325, Tho. Lam- 
bert). [Beg. “ You who have run in Cupid’s maze,” by 
M. P., R. B., I, 582.] 

Loving Encounter, a (Aug. 15, 1640, IV, 518, Rich. 
Harper). 

loveing love letter sent from sea & delivered to Margrett 
Townesend in ye month of July, 1656, A (Aug. 18, 
1656, ii, 79, Wm. Gilbertson). 

Loveing Maiden or the wilfull lasse &c, The (Mch. 13, 
1640, IV, 502, Ed. Blackmore). 7 

loving young maide, The (May 21, 1640, IV, 512, Henry 
Gosson). 

*loyall subjects joy for the birth of King James the sec- 
ond, The (Oct. 10, 1685, iii, 292, Tho. Maddox). 

loyall Subiects well wishing &c, A (Dec. 11, 1639, IV, 
493, Tho. Lambert). 

Loyall wish, The (Nov. 25, 1640, i, 3, Ed. Griffin). 

Luke Hutton (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 1381). [Beg. “I ama 
poor Prisoner condemned to die,” R. B., VIII, 54. See 
1605. | 

Luke Huttons Lamentacon (Dec. 22, 1595, III, 56, Jno. 
Danter). [Collmann, No. 54; Collier’, p. 117. = 1604. 
Cf. 203. ] 

lustye gallyardes, of a (1565-66, I, 306, Tho. Colwell). 

Lustye Lawrence (June 14, 1594, IT, 653, Tho. Creede). 
[Cf. 1608. ] 

Lusty Larrance. / shewinge his fall and ende, the Second 
parte of (Nov. 15, 1596, IIT, 74, Tho. Creede). [Cf. 
1609. | 


lustie Larrance (April 10, 1598, II, 828). [Wm. Black- 
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wall was fined 2s. 6d. for selling this ballad. That actu- 
ally it was lewd appears from the following references 
to it: “this late Lusty Laurence, that Lancashire Lad, 
who had 17. bastards in one year, if we believe his Ballad, 
after his Ale-mash and pot provender, is a stallion that 
neighs after every female Filly” (A Brown Dozen of 
Drunkards, 1648, p. 13); “Q[uery]. Who may be 
thought to have been the greatest wencher of an English 
man? Al[nswer]. Laurence of Lancashire” (Edmund 
Gayton’s Witt Revived, 1656, p. 45). He is mentioned 
also in Beaumont and Fletcher's Captain, IV, iii, and 
The Woman’s Prize, I, iii; in Dekker’s Wonder of a 
Kingdom, 1636, V, i; in Nat Field’s A Woman Is a 
Weathercock (Dodsley-Hazlitt’s Old Plays, XI, 85); and 
in The New Brawle, 1654, p. 5. Marston writes in his 
Satires, V, 48: 

When strong-back’d Hercules, in one poor night... 

Robb’d fifty wenches of virginity— 

Far more than lusty Laurence. 
Perhaps the same as 1896. Cf. 1607.] 

M: P. his A B. C. (June 22, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. Grove). 
[I. e., Martin Parker’s. | 

mad man telles true, A (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). 

Mad mans morris &c, The (Aug. 2, 1637, IV, 391, Rich. 
Harper). [Beg. “ Heard you not lately of a man,” by 
Humphrey Crouch, R. B., II, 154.] 

Mad Marriage, The (Feb. 7, 1638, IV, 408, Tho. Lam- 
bert). [A very late version beg. “ You Lasses of London, 
attend me,” R. B., VIII, 443.] 

madd merye pranckes of Long Megg of Westminster, the 
(Mch. 14, 1595, II, 293, Jno. Danter). [See 1524.] 

mad merry prankes of Robin Goodfellow, The (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 497). [Beg. “ From Oberon in fairyland,” BR. 
B., II, 81. Attributed to Ben Jonson. ] 

made by Anthony Monday of thencoragement of an Eng- 
lishe soldior to his fellow mates, a ballat (Mch. 8, 1580, 
II, 366, Jno. Cherlewood). 

made by master George Mannyngton an houre before he 
suffered at Cambridge castell 1576, A woefull ballade 
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1618. 


1619. 


1620. 


1621. 


1622. 


1623. 


1624. 
1625. 


(Nov. 7%, 1576, II, 304, Rich. Jones). [A sorrowfull 
Sonet, made by M. George mannington, at Cambridge 
Castle, beg. “I wail in woe, I plunge in pain,” Handfull, 
p. 85; Ritson’s Ancient Songs, 1792, p. 150. This first 
line is named as a dance-tune in John Taylor’s An Ar- 
mado, or Nauye, of 108. Ships, 162%. Cf. Chapman, 
Marston, and Jonson’s Eastward Ho, Act V, and 440.] 

made by Mistris Browne who for the consentinge to the 
Killinge of her husband was burned &c., a sorowfull 
ballad (June 28, 1605, III, 293, Tho. Pavier). [For 
an account of the murder see Two most vnnaturall Mur- 
thers, Collier’s Illus. Early Eng. Pop. Lt., vol. II.] 

made by Nycholas Baltroppe, a ballytt of [?] (1557-58, 
I, 76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). [Beg. “ When raging 
death with extreme paine,” Collier’, p. 13; Lemon’s Cata- 
logue, No. 18.] 

made by one beyinge greatly impoverysshed by the viage 
prepared to Terra Floryday &c, a ballett (1564-65, I, 
263, Alex. Lacy). [Beg. “ Have over the water to Flory- 
da,” MS. Ashmole 48, No. 76; Firth’s American Garland, 
p. %.] 

made by one Robert Grene who knockt his maister on 
the Head in Christmas Laste &c., A pittifull Ballad 
(June 28, 1605, III, 293, Tho. Pavier). 

Made by Thomas Brew of the Twoo monstruous births 
in Devon and Plymmouth in November last, A ballad 
(Jan. 14, 1609, III, 399, Tho. Pavier). [A girl was born 
at Modbury, Devon., Nov. 27, 1608, without eyes, nose, 
or ears. Equally monstrous was the son of Susan and 
Andrew White, of Plymouth. See the 1608 pamphlet 
reprinted in the Harl. Miscel., X, 462. On Brewer see 
378, 1781. ] 

made vppon the late fighte at the Sea betwene 2 ships of 
Dunkerke, and a small ship of 80 Tvnne apperteyninge 
to the Erle of Cumberland, the 26 of July 1590, a 
ballad (Aug. 5, 1590, II, 557, Wm. Wright). 

mayde (1562-63, I, 210, Tho. Colwell). 

mayde forsakynge hyr lover to mary with a servyngman, 
a (1562-63, I, 214, Jno. Tisdale). [Compare with 
1626. | 
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1626. 


1627. 
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mayde that wolde mary with a servynge man, A (1557- 
58, I, 75, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). [Beg. “ Nowe pru- 
dentlie to ponder proverbes of olde,” Collier’, p. 21; 
Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 19. By Thomas Emley. (Cf. 
1625. | 

mayde Will you mary moralyzed (1570-71, I, 437, Wm. 
Griffith). [The original ballad, A proper Sonet, Inti- 
tuled, Maid, wil you marrie, beg. “ Maid, wil you marie? 
I pray Sir, tarie,” is in the Handfull, p. 48.] 


. Maides Alphabet, The (Mch. 11, 1639, IV, 460, Fran. 


Grove). 

maydes lamentacon for lack of a fayringe, a (June 26, 
1594, II, 655, Jno. Danter). [= 1630.] 

maides lamentacon for lack of a faring, A (Aug. 21, 1594, 
II, 657, Jno. Danter). [= 1629.] 

Maides misfortune, The (June 27, 1639, IV, 470, Fran. 
Grove). 


. maides of Haddon turned Barbers, The (Oct. 21, 1640, 


IV, 524, Jno. Wright, Jr.). 


. Maides Resolucion, the (April 17, 1633, IV, 295, Ed. 


Blackmore). [= 1684. ] 

Maides Resolucion, A (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. 
Wright & partners). [= 1683.] 

maids revenge upon Cupid and Venus, The (Mch. 12, 
1656, ii, 35, Fran. Grove). [Beg. “ You Maids & Widows 
all a row,” by L. P., BR. B., VII, 104. ] 


. Maids, wives & widdows take heed of the miller’s tole dish 


(Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, Fran. Grove). [Possibly The 
Jolly Miller, beg. “The Old Wife she sent to the Miller 
her Daughter,” Pills, 1707, II, 272; 1719, I, 186.] 


. mayden Dead for love, A (June 24, 1630, IV, 236, Fran. 


Coles). 


. Maiden Monster &c, A (Dec. 5, 1639, IV, 492, Fran. 


Coles). [I. e., Miss Tannakin Skinker. Cf. 2543, 2572, 
2992, 3019. | 


. Maiden trauelor, The (May 9, 1634, IV, 319, Tho. Lam- 


bert). 
maydenly counsell (Sept. 20, 1578, II, 847). [Rich. 
Jones was fined for printing this without license. ] 
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1641. 


1642. 


1643. 


1644. 


1645. 


1646. 


1647. 


1648. 


1649. 


1650. 


1651. 


1652. 


1653. 


maydens choyce, A pleasant newe balled Called the (Aug. 
26, 1591, II, 593, Jno. Danter). [Perhaps preserved as 
The Maydes bad choyce: Pen’d by a Mayde her selfe, 
whose constant truth Was lately wronged by a Merchants 
Youth, beg. “ You London Maides, giue eare to me,” in 
Samuel Rowlands’s Well met, Gossip, 1619 (Miscellaneous 
Poems, ed. Hunterian Club, ITI, 20). But cf. 2831.] 

maiden’s complaint against young mens unkindnesse, The 
(July 1, 1678, iii, 67, F. C., T. V., J. W., J. C.). (Beg. 
“T am so deep in love,” Pepys, III, 220. — The Kind 
Virgin’s Complaint, etc., R. B., VI, 253, Crawford, No. 
566. ] 

maiden’s delight, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [= 1644.] 

maidens delight, or a dainty new dialogue, The (Sept. 
24, 1656, ii, 87, Fran. Grove). [Beg. “I am a Jovial 
Batchelor,” by L. P., R. B., VITI, 94. —=1648.] 

maidens fairing, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). ([Beg. 
“Come all you Young Girls in Town or in City,” Douce, 
II, 144.] 

maidens free choice and merry heart, The (Dec. 23, 1656, 
li, 103, Fran. Grove). 

maidens sad complaint for want of a husband, The (July 
1, 1678, ili, 67, F. C., T. V., J. W., J. C.). [Beg. “O 
when shall I be married,” by L. W., Wood E. 25 (57); 
Douce, II, 145.] 

Maidens tryall, The (June 28, 1636, IV, 366, Jno. Wright, 
Jr.). 

Maidens vow &c, the (June 6, 1633, IV, 297, Tho. Lam- 
bert). [== 1650.] 

Maidens vowe, The (Mch. 21, 1634, IV, 314, Tho. Lam- 
bert). [Beg. “There was a lusty youthfull lad,” R. B., 
II, 197. = 1649.] 

maydens wittye answere to ye same, the (Oct. 19, 1593, 
IT, 638, Jno. Danter). [I. e., to 1592.] 

maidens of Londons brave adventures, or a voyage in- 
tended for the sea, The (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “ Come all you very merry London Girls,” 
by L. P., R. B., VIT, 491.] 

*make much of a Pennye (Mch. 12, 1630, IV, 230, Fran. 
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1654. 


1655. 


1656. 


1657. 


1658. 


1659. 


1660. 


1661. 
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Grove). [Refrain of ’Tis Money that makes a Man (cf. 
2641), beg. “Oh! what a madness ’tis to borrow or lend,” 
by Jno. Wade, R. B., VI, 346.] 


Man in the Beanes, The (Mch. 11, 1640, IV, 501, Rich. 


Harper). 


man that his wyfe ys master, a (1562-63, I, 214, Jno. 


Cherlewood). [Possibly A New Song of a Curst Wife 
and Her Husband, beg. “ Passing along through Red- 
riffe,” Richard Johnson’s Crown Garland, 1612, ed. Percy 
Society, p. 78; or My Wife will be my Master, beg. “ As I 
was walking forth of late,” C. 22. f. 14 (66).] 


man that wold be vnmaryed agayne, a ballett of a (1557- 


58, I, 76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). 


Mans felicity and Misery &c. (July 16, 1632, IV, 281, 


Fran. Grove). [= 1658.] 


Man’s felicity & misery (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). ([Beg. 


“Kind couzen David, prithee stay,” by M. P., R. B., IT, 
183. == 1657. Cf. 1671.] 


Mans fyckle state &c tendinge to driue men from evil 


(Aug. 1, 1586, II, 450, Ed. Alde). [This title suits a 
later ballad by Richard Climsall called A comparison of 
the life of man, Concerning how fickle his estate doth 
stand (= 101).] 


manyfest or a playne Dyscourse of a hole packefull of 


popysshe knavery, a (1569-70, I, 416, Rich. Jones). 
[On the Northern Rebellion. ] 


manner of the killing of the serpent in Sussex, a ballett 


of the (Sept. 5, 1614, III, 553, Henry Gosson). [Trundle 
printed a pamphlet on the Sussex Dragon that can be 
read in Hindley’s Old Book Collector's Miscellany, vol. 
II, and the Harl. Miscel., III, 109. He was greatly 
ridiculed for this production; e. g., in Rich. Brathwaite’s 
Whimztes, No. 2; Jonson’s World in the Moon; Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Wit Without Money, II, iv. Cf. also 
“This is no Colechester Bull, Gyant, Nor Trundles 
Draggon” (Mercurius Democritus, Nov. 2-9, 1653, p. 
635) and “ This is no Gyant Monster, nor no Draggon, / 
Of Sussex, that Trundle us’d to bragg on, / But farr more 
wonderfull” (Mercurius Fumigosus, Jan. 17-24, 1655, 
p. 272).] 


~ 
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1662. 
1663. 


1664. 
1665. 
1666. 
1667. 
1668. 


1669. 


1670. 


1671. 


1672. 


1673. 


1674. 


1675. 


1676. 


1677. 
1678. 


1679. 


mannors for matrons &c (1561-62, I, 176, Wm. Norton). 

many miracles donne by our saviour Jhesus Christ while 
he remained on the earthe perfect man sume only ex- 
cepted, a ballat of (Sept. 11, 1578, II, 337, Jno. Cherle- 
wood). [For first line see 2917. R. B., VII, 791; Shir- 
burn, p. 103.] 

marchyng mates of Rebelles stoute, the (1569-70, I, 405, 
Jno. Alde). [On the Northern Rebellion. ] 

Margarett Gray (April 17, 1634, IV, 317, Tho. Lambert). 

Margarett my sweetest (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [The 
Souldiers Farewel to his love, a jig, beg. “ Margaret my 
sweetest, Margaret I must go,” Rollins’, p. 173. Cf. 471.] 

*Maryners flie, the (Aug. 7, 1587, II, 474, Jno. Wolf). 

marke well in Mathewe what Christe Doth saye (1565-66, 
I, 295, Alex. Lacy). 

markett or fayre of all vserers, the (1570-71, I, 441, Wm. 
Pekering). [Evidently connected with the book, The 
market or fayre of Vsurers, 1550, that is mentioned in 
Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 623.] 

maryage of Jhesu Christe and the sowle of man, the 
(1565-66, I, 303, Wm. Pekering). 

married mans felicity, The (Mch. 20, 1638, IV, 412, Fran. 
Grove). [Possibly the same as 1657-8. ] 

married mans items, The (Mch. 25, 1656, ii, 42, Tho. 
Vere). 

Married mans ioy, The (June 28, 1636, IV, 366, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). [= 1674.] 

married man’s joy, or a loveing wife’s worth gold, The 
(May 11, 1657, ii, 127, Fran. Grove). [= 1673.] 

Married Mans Lesson, The (Dec. 13, 1634, IV, 331, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). [Beg. “You men who are marri’d, come 
hearken to mee,” by M. P., R. B., III, 231.] 

Married Mans mone, The (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. 
Lambert). 

Married mans resolucon (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). 

Married mans Tormenter, the (Oct. 4, 1637, IV, 394, Fran. 
Grove). 

Married Womans moane, The (Feb. 7, 1638, IV, 408, 
Tho. Lambert). 

10 
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1680. Marry in hast Repent at Leisure (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, 


Jno. Wright & partners). [For a late ballad with a sub- 
title that resembles this, see R. B., VII, 555. ] 


1680a. *martiall shewes of horsemen before her maiestie at 


1681. 


1687. 


1688. 


Sainct James, the (Sept. 7, 1588, II, 499, Jno. Wolf). 
[On the Armada. ] 

Martyn said to his man, whoe is the foole nowe (Nov. 9, 
1588, II, 506, Tho. Orwin). [This title is quoted in 
Anthony Brewer’s Love-stck King, Act III, and Dryden’s 
Sir Martin Mar-All, 1V,1. Collier (N. & Q., 2nd Series, 
AII, 143) conjectured that the ballad “ referred to some, 
then well known, incident in the life of Martin Skinck.” 
The song itself has no such connection: it is given in full 
in Ravenscroft’s Deuteromelia, 1609 (=Pop. Mus., I, 
76), and in Pills, 1707, I, 47.] 

martirdom of a mayd sufferinge martirdom at Paris for 
the testimonie of the truthe, The (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 450, 
Yarrath James). [Without doubt the first issue of 1264. ] 

marvelous Deliuerance of John Wingham on a figg tree 
from wild beast and famyne, the (Aug. 1, 1614, ITI, 
552, Henry Gosson). 

Master and the Maid, The (April 24, 1640, IV, 508, Mrs. 
Griffin). [? A Dialogue between a Master and his Maid, 
beg. “ Come hither my pretty Sue,” or A Merry Dialogue 
Between a Maid and her Master, beg. “I haue a house 
trimmed most gallant,” Pepys, V, 224, ITI, 297.] 

*master Campion the seditious Jesuit is welcome to Lon- 
don (July 24, 1581, II, 397%, Rich. Jones). [Cf. 
Rollins?, p. 62.] 

master Caundishe his voiage. who by trauel compassed 
the globe of the World, Arryvinge in England with 
habundaunce of treasure, a ballad of (Nov. 3, 1588, IT, 
505, Henry Carr, Tho. Orwin). 

master Ffrauncis an Italian a Doctor of Lawe who denied 
the lord Jesus &c, a ballad of (June 15, 1587, II, 472, 
Jno. Cherlewood). [? Francis Spiera. ] 

*master Turbervyle Murthered: and John Morgan that 
murdered him: with a letter of the said Morgan to his 
mother and another to his Sister Turbervyle, A dittie of 
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(Mch. 17, 1580, II, 366, Rich. Jones). [This was Nich- 
olas Turbervile, father of George, the poet. For details 
of the murder see my “ New Facts about George Turber- 
vile,” Modern Philology, XV (1918), 145-148. ] 

1689. match or nothing, A (May 15, 1656, ii, 58, Wm. Gil- 
bertson). 

1690. matchles sheapard, overmatcht by his mistresse, The 
(May 30, 1656, ii, 61, Fran. Grove). ([Beg. “ Fain would 
I if I might,” Rawlinson, f. 36. By L. P.] 

1691. matchlesse treason plott discovered, &c, A (Jan. 24, 1657, 
ii, 108, Fran. Grove). (“This night [Jan. 8], about 
eleven or twelve, the plot for the firing of Whitehall 
chapel was discovered by the smell of a match, by an offi- 
cer of the guard. . . . [The plotters] would have set the 
chapel on fire, and haply a great part of the House... . 
In this flame, some great villany was to be acted upon 
his Highness’s person” (Diary of Thomas Burton Esq., 
1828, I, 332f.). Full details about the plot were given 
before Parliament on Jan. 19. Among the plotters were 
Col. Edward Sexby, John Cecil, Miles Sindercomb, and 
John Toope. Cf. 2532.] 

1692. Maudline of Bristow (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Brief 
title of 1709. ] 

1693. Mawken was a Counttry mayde moralysed (1563-64, I, 
235, Alex. Lacy). [Cf. 582. A ballad “to the tune of 
malkin” is sung in John Phillip’s Patient Grissell, 1566, 
sig. D iiii’. The original ballad of Malkin was a country 
maid is given (in part) in Ravenscroft’s Pammelia, 1609, 
No. 75.] 

1694. Maying, A new song of (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. 
Coles & partners). [Probably A Pleasant Country May- 
ing Song, beg. “In this merry Maying Time,” Pepys, I, 
337. ] 

1695. meane to amendment, The (July 22, 1588, II, 494, Jno. 
Cherlewood). 

1696. medicin for Jealous men with ye trial of a wife, A (July 
25, 1592, II, 617, Jno. Danter). [Probahly The torment 
of a Jealious minde, expressed by the Tragicall and true 
historye of one commonlye called the Icalous man of 
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1698. 


1699. 


1700. 


1701. 


1702. 


1708. 


1704. 


1705. 


1706. 


1707. 


1708. 


1709. 
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Marget in Kent, beg. “ All such as lead a Jealous lyfe,” 
Shirburn, p. 263.] 

Medicine for maids (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [Perhaps 
an early ed. of A Marvelous Medicine to cure a great pain: 
If a Maidenhood be lost to get it again, beg. “ Once busie 
in study, betwixt night and day,” R. B., VIII, 426.] 

*melancholy Cuckold, The (Nov. 26, 1629, IV, 222, Fran. 
Grove). 

Memento for Mortalls, A (Oct. 22, 1634, IV, 328, Ed. 
Blackmore). 

memorable song of the unhappy hunting in Chivey Chase, 
A (Mech. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [= 285.] 

*memoriall of the life and deathe of the right honorable 
and renowned warriour the valiant lorde Graye of 
Wilton Deceased, a (Oct. 25, 1593, II, 639, Tho. 
Creede). [Arthur, 14th Lord Grey, ¢ Oct. 14 (D.N.B.), 
but cf. 1418. ] 

*memoriall or epitaphe of the life and deathe of Sir 
William Rowe knighte late Lorde Maiour of the Cittie 
of London, A (Oct. 24, 1593, II, 639, Tho. Creede). 

*memorye of Deathe. howe busie he bragges to checke in 
the checker Amonge the great bagges, A (May 23, 1578, 
II, 327, Rich. Jones). [?On the plague and its fatal 
effects in the Exchequer. ] 

men bayted in a beares skynn &c, The (Jan. 21, 1612, 
III, 476, Jno. Wright). 

Mercers sonne of Medhurst (Dee. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 
[Beg. “ There was a wealthy man,” R. B., II, 189.] 

merchant man and the fidler’s wife, The (July 1, 1678, 
iii, 67, F. C., T. V., J. W., J. C.). [By J. P., beg. “It 
was a rich Merchant-man,” Pepys, IV, 163; Pills, 1719, 
V, 77.) 

merchauntes daughter of Bristoll &c, the first parte of 
the (Feb. 24, 1595, II, 672, Tho. Creede). ([Beg. “ Be- 
hold the touchstone of true love.” =1709.] 

merchantes Daughter of Bristowe, the second parte of 
the (Mch. 17, 1595, II, 293, Tho. Creede). [Beg. “ Wel- 
come, sweet Maudlin, from the sea.” == 1709. ] 

merchants daughter of Bristoll, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
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1710. 


1711. 


1712. 


1713. 


1714. 


1715. 


1716. 


1717. 


1718. 


1719. 


1720. 


1721. 


1722. 


1723. 


1724. 


497). [Lilly, pp. 66, 71; R. B., II, 86, 91. =—= 1692, 
1707-8. | 

merciles father &c, The (Mch. 13, 1640, IV, 502, Fran. 
Grove). 

mercyes fortte (1558-59, I, 97, Wm. Seres). 

Meriest Jest that euer you dyd heare, of a strange con- 
fusion in Lincolneshire, The (July 3, 1597, III, 87, Ed. 
White). 

merry and pleasant new song &c, A (Jan. 2, 1632, IV, 
268, Fran. Coles & partners). 

Merry Careles Louers, The (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. 
Wright & partners). [The merry carelesse Lover, by 
Robert Guy, beg. “ Oft have I heard of many men,” R. B., 
IT, 105.] 

Merry Couple, A (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright 
& partners). 

merry Couckold, The (June 24, 1630, IV, 236, Fran. 
Coles). [Beg. “ You Married-men, whom Fate hath as- 
sign’d,” R. B., VITI?, exxxii.] 

mery Demande and answere thervnto, the (1564-65, I, 
260, Owen Rogers). 

*merrye Devyce concerninge cardinge at yche kynd of 
plaie, A (Jan. 2, 1579, II, 343, Rich. Jones). 

merie Devise of Deathe, A (Dec. 29, 1579, II, 363, Rich. 
Jones). 

merye Diologe betwene Aratalogus and Virgo, a (1566- 
67, I, 341, Alex. Lacy). [Anaxagoras and Virgo?] 

*Merry dialogue betweene Cuthbert and Rorert, a (Oct. 
22, 1639, IV, 485, Fran. Grove). [Robert?] 

Merry discourse between Norfolk Thomas &c., A (Mch. 
29, 1638, IV, 413, Fran. Coles). [Beg. “To London is 
mad Thomas come,” by Ed. Ford. Title continues: and 
Sisly Standtoo’t his Wife, R. B., II, 170.] 

merry discourse of 3 maidens milde, A (Jan. 2, 1632, IV, 
268, Fran. Coles & partners). 

merry harted prisoner, the (Sept. 7, 1621, IV, 58, Henry 
Gosson). [Possibly The Prisoner’s Song, beg. “A King 
lives not a braver life / Then we merry Pris’ners do,” 
Wit’s Interpreter, 1662, p. 127.] 
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1733. 
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1736. 


1737. 


1738. 
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*mery historye of Steven Broome howe he becam pope 
of Rome, the (Feb. 9, 1580, II, 365, Rich. Jones). 

mery ieste made of the alphabett &c, a (1565-66, I, 295, 
Tho. Colwell). 

merie Jest of John Tomson and Jakaman his wife, A 

(Aug. 1, 1586, II, 450, Yarrath James). [Beg. “ When 
I was a Batchelour,” by M. L., 2. B., I1, 137.] 

merry maid of Middlesex, The (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, 
Fran. Grove). [Beg. “It was not long agone, since Cu- 
pid,” R. B., VIIT?, elxxiii.] 

merry maid of York’s resolution, The (Mch. 12, 1656, u, 
35, Fran. Grove). 

Merry Maids Resolution, The (July 3, 1656, 11, 70, Fran. 
Grove). 

merry maids resolucon, The (Mch. 1, 1675, 1i, 500). 

merry man of Middlesex, The (June 17, 1656, ii, 65, 
Fran. Grove). 

merry mans resolution, The (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, Fran. 
Grove). [By L. P., beg. “ Now farewel to Saint Gileses,” 
B. B., I, 485. Another ballad with this title is in R. B., 
VII, 366.] 

*merry maying songe, A (Mch. 12, 1630, IV, 230, Fran. 
Grove). 

*merry medley, A (Nov. 26, 1629, IV, 222, Fran. Grove). 
[= 1736. } 

Merry Medley, A (May 24, 1639, IV, 467, Jno. Wright, 
Jr.). [Cf. M. P.’s A New Medley, beg. “ Strange news is 
come from Hounslo’ heath,’ M. P.’s An excellent new 
Medley, beg. “In Summer time when folkes make Hay,” 
and F. D.’s An excellent new Medly, beg. “ When Philo- 
mel begins to sing,” FR. B., II, 240, I, 52, 57. == 1785.] 

mery milde may wherin ys vnsiphored how all thynges 
Decaye, a (1569-70, I, 417, Tho. Colwell). [Another 
ballett [of] T. pearson doing 1578 maid in may at yorke, 
beg. “ The fragraunt flowers most freshe to vewe” (MS. 
Cotton Vesp. A. XXV, f. 153% == Boeddeker, II, 357), 
fits this title admirably. ] 

merry milke maid and the bonny shephard, The (May 
15, 1656, ii, 59, Tho. Jenkins). 
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1739. 


1740. 


1745. 


1746. 


1747. 


1748. 


1749. 


1750. 


merry new ditty made of an old Jeast &c, A (Nov. 1, 
1639, IV, 486, Jno. Wright, Jr.). 

*merye newe ieste of a wife that threst her husband with 
a fflealle, A (Aug. 15, 1590, II, 558, Tho. Scarlet). 
[Probably beg. “ By west of late as I did walke,” MS. 
Cotton Vesp. A. XXV, f. 140° = Boeddeker, II, 220.] 

*merrie newe Jigge betwene Jenkin the Collier and Nansie, 
a (Jan. 14, 1592, II, 601, Jno. Cherlewood). [Cf. 471.] 

merry newe Northen songe of Greenesleves begynninge 
the boniest lasse in all the land, a (Dee. 14, 1580, II, 
384, Rich. Jones). [See 1049.] 


- Merry old woman, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. 


Wright & partners). [By Robert Guy, beg. “ Come hith- 
er, good fellowes, come hither,” R. B., II, 164. ] 

merry passage betwixt a prince of Austria and a druncken 
fellow, A pleasant new Ballad vwpon a (Nov. 9, 1639, 
IV, 488, Fran. Coles). 

[merye pleasant and delectable history betwene kinge 
Edward the IIIJ* and a Tanner of Tamworthe, A] 
(Oct. 6, 1600, III, 173, Wm. White). [= 1362. Book 
and ballad entered together. | 

*merye reioisinge historie of the notable feastes of 
Archerye of the highe and mightie prince William 
Duke of Shordiche, a (Aug. 23, 1577, II, 318, Rich. 
Jones). [For an explanation of this title and a discus- 
sion of a 1682 edition of a pamphlet on this same subject 
see A. Dyce’s Glossary to Shakespeare, 1880, pp. 113 ff., 
and cf. 2265. | 

*merry reddle, or a tryall of witt, A (April 4, 1683, iii, 
143, Jno. Conyers). [Possibly The Riddle. By Mr. 
Ackeroyde, beg. “My pretty Maid, fain would I know,” 
Pills, 1707, II, 71.] 

*mery Ryme Consernynge butchers graysers schole mais- 
ters and tankerde bearers &c, a (1562-63, I, 214, Jno. 
Tisdale). 

Merry Round &c., A (June 24, 1637, IV, 386, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). [Probably L. P.’s Round boyes indeed, beg. 
“ Here we are good fellows all,” Rollins’, p. 443.] 

merry scuffle, or a feirce combat between Willy and 
Nanny, &c, The (Mch. 25, 1656, ii, 42, Tho. Vere). 


1762. 
1763. 


1764. 
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Merry Tom of all trades, or, a tricke to gett money (May 
15, 1656, ii, 58, F. C., J. W., T. V., W.G.). [Beg. “ My 
name is Tom of all Trades,” Crawford, No. 844; Pepys, 
IV, 261; Douce, II, 156.] 


. merry wedding kept in Northamptonshiere 30 January 


1655, A (April 18, 1656, ii, 52, Wm. Gilbertson). 
merry wedding, or, O brave Arthur of Bradley, A (May 
8, 1656, ii, 57, Fran. Grove). [= 1754.] 

merry wedding, or, Oh! Brave Arthur of Bradley, A 
(Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. “See you not Peirce the 
Piper,” or “ All in the merry month of May.” Cf. the 
notes in R#. B., VII, 317, 320. = 1758.] 

merry young man’s invitacon to all maids, The (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 500). 

Messe of good fellowes, A (Sept. 15, 1634, IV, 327, Tho. 
Lambert). [Beg. “Well met, my joviall blades,” by M. 
P., BR. B., II, 1438.] 

message of Newes sent from the highe courte of heaven 
sent latelie by Lazalus prince of povertie vnto all his 
lovinge freindes the poore distressed people here on 
earth &c, A (Aug. 9, 1583, II, 427, Rich. Jones). ([Cf. 
614. | 

Michaelmus Terme (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright 
& partners). [Beg. “ Come hither, my Muse, if that thou 
be’st cold,” B. B., I, 401.] 

myddle aged Man, A (Nov. 9, 1607, III, 364, Tho. Pavier). 

Milke maides Life, The (Mch. 22, 1634, IV, 315, Tho. 
Lambert). [By M. P., beg. “ You rurall goddesses, that 
woods and fields possesse,” R. B., II, 116.] 

mylner, A ballett of a (1557-58, I, 76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. 
Toy). [£ztracts, I, 8, suggests “ A Miller would a-woo- 
ing ride,” a tune used in Mann’s Deloney, p. 413; perhaps 
it was the ballad of Tom the Miller with a Golden Thumb 
mentioned in Wm. Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, Bk. I, 
Song 1, Il. 393 ff.] 

Miller and King (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Cf. 1768.] 

*miller and the Kinge, The (June 30, 1625, IV, 143, 
Laurence Hayes). [If not a book = 1855, 1762.] 

myller I am, a (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 262, Wm. Pekering). 
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1765. 


1768. 


1767. 


1768. 


1769. 


1770. 


1771. 


1772. 


Millers daughter of Mannchester, The (Mch. 2, 1581, II, 
390, Henry Carr). [Probably A pleasant ballad of the 
mery miller’s wooing of the Baker’s daughter of Man- 
chester, beg. “The miller, in his best array,” Shirburn, 
p- 116, but cf. Extracts, II, 139.] 

Miracles of Jhesus Christ &c, A Dittie of ye (Aug. 8, 
1586, IT, 452, Ed. White). [= 1663.] 

[miraculous Judgement of God showen in Herefordshire, 
where a mightie barne filled with Corne was consumed 
with fire begynninge last Christmas Eeue, and Duringe 
ffyftene Dayes after, the] (Feb. 21, 1595, II, 671, 
Cuthbert Burby). [Book and unnamed ballad entered 
together. ] 

miraculous preservation of a child of Seaven yeeres old 
from the blodye Spanyardes, that spoilded Narden a 
towne in North Holland, The (April 30, 1596, ITI, 64, 
Tho. Millington). 

[miraculous signes of the Lord in Holdt in the province 
of Menster of 3 dead bodies that did arise out of their 
graues, and spake of the Lordes Judgmentes] (Oct. 20, 
1616, III, 596, Jno. Barnes). [Book (by T. F., Brit. 
Mus. 1103. d. 53) and unnamed ballad entered together. 
Beg. “ The dreadfull day of doome drawes neere,” Shir- 
burn, p. 76.] 

myrror from all men from moste to the Leaste by this 
merye morisdaunce at the Birdes feaste, a (Nov. 20, 
1577, II, 320, Rich. Jones). 

mirror meete for wanton and insolent Dames by example 
of Medusa Kinge Phorcius daughter, a (Feb. 14, 1578, 
II, 324, Rich. Jones). 

myrror most true to beholde howe frendship in kynred 
ys waxen full colde, A (Jan. 25, 1577, II, 308, Rich. 
Jones). [Perhaps 

A worthy myrrour, wherein ye may marke, 

An excellent discourse of a breeding Larke; 

By readyng wherof perceyve well ye may 

What trust is [on] freends or on kinsfolkes to stay, 
beg. “ A Lark sometimes did breed,” Collmann, No. 10; 
R. B., III, 86; Collier’, p. 92. By Arthur Bourcher. ] 
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myrrour of Gods mercye Declaringe his fatherly care 
ouer our sinfull cuntrey, A (April 11, 1580, II, 368, 
Wm. Bartlet). 

myrror of maydes, a (1570-71, I, 436, Henry Kirkham). 

myrror of mans lyf, the (1569-70, I, 409, Wm. Griffith). 
[The Mirror of man’s lyfe made by a modest virgine 
Fransisca Chauesia a Nonne ... in Spain burned for 
the profession of the gospell, by T. W., beg. “ The onely 
God of Israell,”’ Chetham, No. 470 (N. & Q., 8thS., XII, 
181).] 

myrror of tru fryndshyppe, the (1569-70, I, 403, Jno. 
Cherlewood). 

mysse Deades of Jonas &c, the (1569-70, I, 410, Jno. 
Arnold). [Cf. 1310. ] 

Miser of Norfolke (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 

mesyrable state of kynge Medas, the (1569-70, I, 401, 
Rob. Hackforth). [This may be the broadside by T. Hed- 
ley in Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 33; reprinted by Halliwell- 
Phillipps, Introduction to Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream, p. 18. Beg. “ Rude Pan wold nedes one 
day in companie.”’] 

*Mesiry and cruelty striving for victory being an ex- 
cellent dialogue betwixt an generous good christian, 
and a most unmercifull myser, with the manner of the 
misers lamentacon att the hower of death (Aug. 28, 
1684, iii, 250, Jonah Deacon). 

*Mistres Turners repentance, a table called (Nov. 23, 
1615, III, 578, Jno. White). [By T(homas). B(rewer). 
(cf. 1622). Beg. “To stay the venome of Ill speaking 
breath,” Hazlitt’s Fugitive Tracts, 2nd Series. See 680.] 

*Mistris Turnores teares, A little poeme called (Nov. 29, 
1615, III, 579, Jno. Trundle). [Mistris Turners Teares, 
for the Murder of Sir Thomas Overbury is added to the 
pamphlet called The tust Downefall, etc., 1615 (Wood 
365 (5)). It beg. “If euer Teares fell from a Wretches 
eyes”, Cf. also Lemon’s Catalogue, Nos. 142-146, and 
680. | 

*Moggie’s jelousie, or Jockie’s vindication, A new song 
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1784. 
1785. 
1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 


1790. 
1791. 


1792. 
1788. 


1794. 


1795. 


of (June 1, 1684, iii, 240, Jonah Deacon). ([Beg. 
“There was a bonny young Lad,” R. B., VI, 171.] 

Mundayes worke (July 16, 1632, IV, 281, Fran. Grove). 
[Beg. “Good morow, neighbour Gamble,” R. B., Il, 148. 
Cf. 201.] 

*monster, A (June 27, 1580, II, 372, Tho. Gosson). 
[Probably on the monstrous child born to Alice Perin, a 
woman of 80 years, on June 15, 1580 (Batman, p. 412).] 

*monster which he vndertaketh to print of his own perill, 
a thinge beinge A (Nov. 4, 1583, II, 428, Rich. Jones). 

*monsterus chylde which was borne at Maydestone, a 
(1568-69, I, 383, Jno. Sampson). [Printed by Awdelay, 
i. e., Sampson himself. In prose and verse, latter beg. 
“ This monstrous shape to thee, England,” Lilly, p. 194.] 

*monsterus chylde which was [born] in Anwarpe &c, a 
(1564-65, I, 268, Wm. Griffith). 

*monsterus chylde which was borne in Buckenham sbyre, 
the (1565-66, I, 310, Wm. Lewes). [The true dis- 
cription of two monsterous children, laufully begotten 
betwene George Steuens and Margerie his wyfe, etc., by 
John Mellys, beg. “I Read how Affrique land was 
fraught,” Lilly, p. 217.] 

*monsterus fysshe taken in the est parte of Hollande, a 
(1566-67, I, 337, Tho. Purfoote). [Prose and verse, Coll- 
mann, No. 63.] 

*mounsterus fysshe which was taken in Ipwyche, a (1568- 
69, I, 381, Tho. Colwell). [By Timothy Granger, prose, 
Collmann, No. 52. ] 

Monstrous Mother, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. 
Wright & partners). 

monsterus pye which was made by a sargente of London, 
a (1565-66, I, 305, Rich. Serle). [Sce 87.] 

*monsterus pygge by Markett Rayson in Lynconshyre, a 
(1566-67, I, 337, Tho. Purfoote). [For other broadsides 
on such pigs see 1795, 2079-81. ] 

*monsterus Swyne (1570-71, I, 438, Rich. Jones). [By 
I. P. (John Pitts?), in prose and verse, the latter bez. 
“Come neere, good Christians all,” Lilly, p. 186. Cf. 
2081. | 
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Monument of Mercy, The (Mch. 24, 1636, IV, 358, Fran. 
Smith). 

More hast the worst speed (Mch. 12, 1635, IV, 334, Tho. 
Lambert). [Beg. “ Was ever Country Maid perplext,” 
R. B., VII, 141.] 

More Newes from the narrowe seas (Oct. 15, 1639, IV, 
484, Rich. Harper). [Cf. 1906.] 

more sauce then pigg (June 28, 1624, IV, 119, Fran. 
Grove). [Perhaps the original of the late ballad (ca. 
1685) of The Miser Mump’d of his Gold, beg. “ A Lady 
of Pleasure, in Bartholomew Fair,” the refrain of which 
is “She fed him with Pig, but he paid for the Sawce,” 
R. B., VUII, 711.] 

*“mornynge and evynge prayer, a (Nov. 6, 1559, I, 125, 
Jno. Awdelay). [A Praier. Very comfortable and neces- 
sary to be used of all Christians every Morning and Even- 
ing, etc., printed by Tho. Pavier, Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 
109?] 

moste cruell and tyranous murther committed by a mother 
in lawe vpon a child of Seaven yeres of age. in West- 
minster in this yere, The (Mch. 9, 1588, II, 486, Jno. 
Wolf). 

moste excellent dittye made vppon sundrye strange 
thinges which haue latelye happened, and on sundrye 
horrible crymes lately committed, a (July 27, 1590, IT, 
556, Tho. Nelson). 

most excellent example of a vertuous wife, that fed her 
father with her owne milke beinge Condemned to be 
famished to deathe, a (April 30, 1596, III, 64, Tho. 
Millington). [= 1285, 3042.] 

most excellent song of the young Palmus & faire Sheldra, 
A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [Beg. “ Young Palmus was 
a ferryman,” R. B., III, 6. One stanza with music is in 
Add. MS. 38,599, f. 140 (P. M. L. A., XXXVIII, 134). 
= 2407. | 

moste famous historye of Judith and Olofernes, the (Mch. 
23, 1588, II, 487, Sampson Clark). [—1120.] 

most happie Victory obtained ouer the Spaniardes and 
yeir ouerthrowe in July last 1588, A ballad of the 
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1807. 


1808. 


1809. 


1810. 


1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


(Nov. 8, 1588, II, 505, Henry Carr, Tho. Orwin). [On 
the Armada. ] 

most notable example of a most ungracious sonne, A 
(Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [Title of 1236. ] 

most pleasant dialogue, A (May 24, 1632, IV, 278, Henry 
Gosson, Fran. Coles). [A most pleasant Dialogue. To 
the tune of Lucina, beg. “Good morrow, fair Nansie, 
whither so fast,” by C. F., Pepys, I, 310.] 

most pleasant merrye and delightfull newe ballad of the 
ould mizar of Marbroughe, A (April 30, 1596, III, 64, 
Tho. Millington). 

most profitable patterne to all christian men forwarnynge 
the day of Judgement, A (Nov. 15, 1578, II, 341, Tho. 
Man). 

most rare and excellent history of the Dutchesse of 
Suffolks calamity, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [Title 
of 647. ] 

most straunge and miraculous wonder that happened 
through lighteninge and thunder. which happened in 
Divers places in England, a (June 22, 1594, II, 655, 
Jno. Danter). 

*moste Strange and Rare example of a maide, happen- 
inge at a Towne Called Rostorfe in Jermanie, a (Nov. 
22, 1580, II, 383, Ed. White). [Cf. Batman, pp. 413-14: 


The eighteenth of Januarie. 1580. so reckoned of the Germaines 
(“The Englishe Copy is 1581.”—Marginal note]. ... At a mar- 
riage feaste solemnized at Rostorfe, a mile from yé Town of 
Melwing in Germany, between one James Crauisen an honest 
townsman, & Margaret Henslers, &c. There hapned a strange 
wonder beetweene the sister of ye bridegrome, ye daughter of a 
husbandman, of the age of fourteen yeares, & the daughter of 
hir brothers Maister, who had to name Anne, daughter to George 
Vauramites Gentleman. This young Gentlewoman disdayning 
that the poore mans daughter did weare a silke vpper bodie on 
hir peticote, fel into diuers scornings at hir attyring, saying. 
can thy father clothe thee thus, and seeme so poore? she answered 
my brother bestowed this on me, to do hym honestie at his 
marriage: God knoweth who shall weare it out, how long I 
shall owe it, and when I shall put it on againe. And althoughe 
wee bee poore in goodes, I truste God will make vs rich in spirite. 
The yonge Gentlewoman boasted of hir Jewels and friendes, s0 
long, til the daughter of Simon Franiken tooke hir leaue. The 
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thirde day after bothe these yong Dameels fel sicke and dyed: 
The yong Gentlewomans apparel so stuncke of sulpher, and _ be- 
came so detestable in stincke, that they caused the chamber to be 
walled in, so that none might come to them any way. The other, 
hauing bin laid forth for dead 22. hours, hir mother comming to 
take hir last farewel of hir daughter, earnestly beholding hir, 
the Damsel by little & little reuiued, hir colour waxed red, & 
hir countenance cheereful, and she spake to hir mother as fol- 
oweth: My most deere mother, why haue you sinned so sore 
against God? you haue made me sorrowful many times, but be you 
content, God hath forgiuen all, for I am sent as a messenger to 
you, and wythin 5. dayes I shal returne againe. There were 
present the Minister of the place, and other honest persons, vnto 
whome she said, I shal returne to the place I come from, where 
I shal liue in al peace, but there are dangerous times at hand, 
and greate punishements, and so departed this life: the reste I 
omitte that the printed copy hath. 


The author of the printed copy was, Batman says, “ Etriat 
Echilichtenberger, being superintendent of Melwing.” Cf. 
27385. | 


1814. *most strange example of the Judgement of God executed 


vppon Symon Pembrok Coniurer by his sodaune 
Deathe, a (Jan. 25, 1577, II, 308, Henry Bynneman). 
[Probably the booklet preserved in the Brit. Mus.—A 
most strange and rare example of the just judgement of 
God executed upon a lewde and wicked Conjuror (Simon 
Pembroke) the xv. day of Januare MDIXXVIJ. In 
the parish church of S. Mary Overie in Southwarke. See 
also the account in Stow, sub anno 1578.] 


1815. moste Strange weddinge of the ffrogge and the mowse, A 


(Nov. 21, 1580, II, 382, Ed. White). [Beg. “It was a 
frog in the well,” with second stanza beg. “ The Frogge 
would a woing ride,” Melismata, 1611, sig. F = Pop. 
Mus., I, 88.] 


1816. moste sweete songe of an Englishe merchant that killed 


a man in Guidine and was for the same Judged to lose 
his head and howe in thende a mayden saved his lyfe 
by T. Deloney, a (Mch. 22, 1594, II, 646, Abel Jeffs). 
[= 1817. ] 


1817. most sweete song of an English merchant borne in Chi- 


chester, A (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 498). [Beg. “A rich 
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1818. 


1819. 


1820. 


1821. 


1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


1825. 


1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


Merchant man there was,” R#. B., I, 320; Mann’s Deloney, 
p. 485. = 1816, 2296. ] 

*moste Traiterous protestacon of Henrie Everit alias 
Everit Duckette, The (July 31, 1581, II, 398, Rich. 
Jones). [This recusant (Everard, or Everitt, Hance) 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered on July 31, according 
to the book called A true report, of the Araignement and 
execution of . . . Euerard Haunce, 1581.] 

mooste tru happy lover bewaylyng hyr losse of hyr chefe 
Joye, of a (1565-66, I, 307, Wm. Howe). 

Mother damnables ordinary (July 30, 1656, ii, 76, F. C., 
J. W., T. V., W. G.). 

Mother takes her daughters leavinge (June 22, 1629, IV, 
216, Fran. Grove). 

Mounser Tillyes death (June 19, 1625, IV, 144, Jno. 
Wright). 

mournfull carroll, or, an elegie lamenting the tragicke 
ends of two unfortunate faithfull lovers, Franklin & 
Cordelius, A (May 15, 1656, ii, 58, Wm. Gilbertson). 
[Beg. “ Franklin, my loyal friend, O hone, O hone,” B. B., 
VII, 418. Cf. 583.] 

mournfull ditty of the Lady Rosamond, A (Mch. 13, 1656, 
ii, 37). [= 1825.] 

mournfull ditty of the Lady Rosamond, A (Mch. 1, 1675, 
ii, 496). [Beg. “ When as King Henry rul’d this land,” 
R. B., VI, 673; Mann’s Deloney, p. 297. == 1824, 2325. | 

*Mournefull dyttie on the deathe of certen Judges and 
Justices of the peace and diuerse other gentlemen, whoo 
dyed ymediatelie after the assises holden at Lyncolne 
laste paste, A (May 21, 1590, II, 548, Wm. Wright). 
[Beg. “ Recounting griefes and dolors long tyme done,” 
Lilly, p. 197.] 

mornefull ditie or Sorowfull sonnett of Twoe gentlemen 
Bretheren and sonnes vnto a gentleman of good Cal- 
linge, a (Sept. 24, 1580, II, 378, Henry Carr). 

mournfull Dyttye shewinge the cruelty of Arnalt Cosby 
in murderinge the lord Burgh the 14 Januarij 1590, A 
(Feb. 6, 1591, II, 574, Ed. White). [See the account in 
Stow, p. 764, and The Araignment, Examination, Con- 
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fesston and Iudgement of Arnold Cosbye, 1591. Another 
pamphlet, Zhe manner of the death and execution of 
Arnold Cosbie (1591) ends with a poem called “ Arnold 
Cosbies vltimum vale to the vaine world. An Elegie 
written by himselfe in the Marshalsea after his condemna- 
tion,” beg. “ Breake heart, be mute my sorrowes past.”’] 

mournefull dyttie towchinge a robberie commytted vppon 
certaine Curriers of London, a (Aug. 5, 1583, II, 427, 
Rich. Jones). 

mournefull Lamentacion on the death of the king of 
Sweeden and king of Bohemia, A (July 8, 1633, IV, 
299, Jno. Wright & partners). [Gustavus Adolphus 
t Nov. 6, 1632; Frederick V ¢ Nov. 29, 1632. Cf. 1930.] 

Mournefull Memento &c, a (Dec. 11, 1633, IV, 310, Tho. 
Lambert). 

mornefull memory of the Death of Christ, a (April 15, 
1579, II, 351, Rich. Jones). 

*mornefull memorie of the Deathe of Sir Robert Bell 
wherevnto is added a short epitaphe of serieant Love- 
lace, A (Aug. 30, 1578, II, 336, Rich. Jones). [Bell, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, presided at the Oxford 
assizes and died, on June 24, from “ prison fever.” 300 
others died within a few days. This calamity is referred 
to in 2408. ] 

mournefull songe comparatiuely of the miserable ende of 
Bannister that betraied the duke of Buckingham his 
lord and master to the punishement of mystres Shore 
&c, A (Jan. 18, 1600, III, 154, Jno. Wolf). [Beg. “If 
ever wight had cause to rue,” Evans, Old Ballads, 1810, 
III, 23. Cf. Rollins', p. 349.] 

mourning conquest, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. 
“ As I did walk abroad one time,” B. B., I, 447.] 

murnynge of Edwarde Duke of Buckynham, The (1557- 
58, I, 75, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). [Possibly the lament 
beg. “ Alas! to whom shuld I complayne,” Ballads from 
MSS., Il, 61.] 

morninge Virginia (July 10, 1622, IV, 74, Henry Gosson). 
[An Indian attack had caused the death of 347 colonists. ] 

moving us to repent by ye example of ye erthquake hap- 
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pened in London ye. 6. of Aprill 1580, a godly newe 
ballat (April 7, 1580, II, 367, Wm. Bartlet). [See 
327. | 

1839. murder done vpon one master Noble at Montague house 
by one Ffrances Rubye a strangee[r], a (July 12, 
1614, III, 550, Henry Gosson). 

1840. murder in Lancashire revealed by A Calfe, a (Mch. 12, 
1615, III, 564, Jno. Trundle). [On Sept. 12 (IIT, 572) 
Trundle registered a book about this murder, which adds 
that the murderer was discovered “by a ghost a Calf a 
pigeon &c.” I haven’t found that book. Apparently this 
murder is referred to in Thomas Tuke’s A Treattse 
Against Painting, etc., 1616, p. 49: “But what need we 
go so far for examples, euen this very yere in Lancashire 
was there a villanous murder strangely discouered by a 
young boy: which story, I hope, wil by some that exactly 
know it, hereafter be declared and published.” ] 

1841. Murther of A boy of 3 yeres of Age whose sister had her 
tonge also Cut out and yet speaketh, A ballett of the 
(Oct. 13, 1606, III, 330, Wm. Fearbrand). [Several 
pamphlets on this crime are in the Brit. Mus. One is 
called The Most Cruell and Bloody Murder Committed 
by an Innkeepers Wife, called Annis Dell, and her Sonne 
George Dell, Foure yeers since. On the bodte of a Childe, 
Called Anthony Iames in Bishops Hatfield in the Countie 
of Hartford, and now most miraculously revealed by the 
Sister of the said Anthony, who at the time of the mur- 
ther had her tonque cut out, and foure yeeres remayned 
dumme and speechlesse, and now perfectly speaketh, re- 
vealing the Murther, having no tongue to be seen. ] 

1842. murder of master Page by his mayd and of her execucon 
by burninge in Smithfield for that fact. 11. Septembris 
1618, the second parte of the (Sept. 11, 1613, ITI, 532, 
Jno. White). [A 2nd part of 2796. ] 

1843. murder of the late kinge of Scottes, concerninge the 
(Mch. 24, 1579, II, 349, Tho. Gosson). [Probably Earl 
Bothwell, beg. “ Woe worth thee, woe worth thee,” P. F., 
II, 260; Child, No. 174. Cf. 1543.] 

1844, murtherous life and terrible death of the riche Jew of 
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1850. 
1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 
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Malta, the (May 16, 1594, II, 649, Jno. Danter). [Mar- 
lowe’s tragedy was licensed on May 17.] 

Mustring of Soulgiers in all sheires, A ballett of the 
(Sept. 27, 1614, III, 553, Henry Gosson). [Cf. Acts of 
the Privy Council, 1613-14, p. 565.] 

musteringe of Soulgiers in Ffinsbe[ry], The (Feb. 12, 
1615, III, 563, Henry Gosson). 

My dogg and I (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. “ You that 
are of the merry Throng,” Rawlinson, f. 108.] 

my frynde the lyfe I leade at all & (1565-66, I, 306, Tho. 
Colwell). [First line of ballad No. 14 in MS. Ashmole 
48. ] 

my gentle John Saperton (1569-70, I, 407, Tho. Colwell). 
[Cf. 59.] 

my God daughter (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). 

my lorde Couurtenay, a songe of (1562-63, I, 210, Tho. 
Colwell). [Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire. ] 

My Loue is like a Lady (July 17, 1640, IV, 516, Mrs. 
Griffin). 

my minde to me a kingdom is (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[Title and first line. By Sir Edward Dyer. Shtrburn, 
p. 113; Pills, 1719, IV, 88; Add. MS. 15,225, f. 43; Wm. 
Byrd’s Psalmes, 1588; MS. Egerton 2009, f. 55”; etc.] 

my wyfe she wyll do all she can take mastrye as better 
hande &c (1566-67, I, 328, Hugh Singleton). 7 

Nannes delight, or the maiden’s fancy (April 23, 1656, 
ii, 53, Fran. Grove). 

Narration of a sea fight by the Lyon of London against 
6 Turkish ships, A (Jan. 2, 1635, IV, 331, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

noughty vse of swerynge, the (1562-63, I, 205, Wm. 
Griffith). 

Ned and Bes (June 22, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. Grove). 

Ned Smith (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [The wofull lamen- 
tation of Edward Smith, beg. “I am a prisoner poore,” 
R. B., Il, 465, VI, 280.] 

Neptunes raging fury, or the gallant sea-mans suffering 
(July 1, 1678, iii, 67, F.C., T. V., J. W., J. C.). [Beg. 
“You Gentlemen of England, that lives at home at ease,” 
R. B., VI, 432. Originally by M. P. Cf. 483.] 
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1861. 


1862. 
1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 
1867. 


1868. 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


Never marke Anthony (Nov. 4, 1640, i, 1, Rich. Harper). 
[ Beg. “ When as the nightingale chanted her vesper,” MS. 
Ashmole 47, f. 39; P. F., II, 26; John Cleveland’s Poems, 
1651, p. 53; Westminster Drollery, ed. Ebsworth, p. 70.] 

new A: D: C: or the yong mans Loue, The (July 16, 
1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright & partners). [—A.B.C.?] 

new ballett after the tune of kynge Salomon, a (1561-62, 
I, 181, Jno. Tisdale). [The tune = 2039. ] 

New Christmas carroll, a (Nov. 8, 1633, IV, 307, Tho. 
Lambert). [Perhaps identical with the ballad of that 
title.—printed at a later date,—beg. “‘ The Babe was born 
in Bethlehem,” R. B., VII, 785. ] 

new Court songe, A (June 19, 1625, IV, 144, Jno. 
Wright). [?A pleasant new Court Song. Betweene a 
yong Courtier and a Countrey Lasse, beg. “ Upon a Sum- 
mer’s time, in the middle of the morne,” R. B., I, 80.] 

*new created cuckold of Westminster, The (Aug. 7, 1684, 
iii, 249, Jonah Deacon). 

*newe Diologe or Dysputation betwene Day and nyghte 
&c, a (1565-66, I, 296, Wm. Griffith). 

New Exchange, stored with variety of treasures, The 
(May 29, 1658, ii, 179, Fran. Grove). [Beg. “T’ll go no 
more to the Old Exchange,” Merry Drollery, ed. Ebs- 
worth, p. 134.] 

*newe fayringe for Bartilmew fayre, a little thing in- 
tituled a (Aug. 24, 1576, IT, 302, Jno. Alde). 

newe fayrerynge the fayre Doth nowe begynne &c, a 
(1564-65, I, 261, Jno. Alde). ° 

new fashioned cap, or a cap of ye new fashion, A (May 
30, 1656, ii, 61, Fran. Grove). 

New found Northerne Deedle &c, The (July 14, 1633, IV, 
300, Tho. Lambert). [Beg. “ My mother’s a good old 
woman,” by Robert Guy, R. B., IT, 246.] 

new game at cards, A (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 37). [Beg. 
“You Gallants all that love to play at Cards,” #. B., VII, 
615.] 

new game called, Loath to depart, A (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 
37). [Cf R. B., VII, 319.] 

newe instruction to men of suche Willes that are so Redy 
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1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


Index of Titles [New-—New 


to Dygge vp Malbron hilles &c, an (1564-65, I, 270, 
Wm. Griffith). [See 82, 2396. ] 

new little Northerne song called Vnder or Ouer, A (June 
13, 1631, IV, 254, Fran. Coles & partners). ([Beg. “ As 
I abroad was walking,” Pepys, I, 264.] 

new loyall song, made & composed to musick and sung 
att the greate feast of the loyall gentry of the citty of 
Westminster in Westminster Hall, Thursday the 19th 
day of July, 1683, A (July 25, 1683, ili, 177, Jno. 
Playford, Jno. Carr). 

new Mad Tom of Bedlam, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). 
[Beg. “ Forth from my sad and darksome cell,” R. B., 
II, 259. == 2656. ] 

new made gentlewoman, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 
[By L. W., beg. “ Come Gallants and listen “ me a 
while,” Orawford, No. 243.] 

new made gentlewoman’s returne from ye country to the 
citty, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 

newe Mahomet lately sprange vp in Barbary who hath 
twyce defeated Mulley Sydan kinge of Marocco in 
battayle, pretendinge the conquest of Spayne, Italy. 
and Ffraunce with many other strange prophecies, A 
(Feb. 27, 1613, III, 516, Tho. Thorpe). [Muley Zidan, 
emperor 1603-28. ] 

New Map of merriment, or the new olimpicke healths, A 
(Sept. 4, 1656, ii, 83, Tho. Jenkins). [Cf. 2015.] 

New Married Couple or as right as my legg, The (Feb. 
12, 1639, IV, 455, Fran. Grove). 

newe married wyfes fayringe, The (June 26, 1594, II, 
655, Jno. Danter). [— 1885.] 

newe marryed wifes fayringe, The (Aug. 21, 1594, IT, 
657, Jno. Danter). ([Cf. 1884, 2649.] 

new merry dialogue betweene John and Besse, A (May 
15, 1656, ii, 58, Wm. Gilbertson). [By L. P., beg. “Iam 
a Batchelour bold and brave,” Wood E. 25 (85); C. 20. 
f. 14 (6).} 

newe merrye medley procuringe delighte which nowe 
verye latelye is comme vnto sighte to pleasure eche 
person at everye good season that hathe sucalde de- 
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1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


lighte in ryme without reason, A (April 26, 1588, IT, 
489, Jno. Wolf). 

Newe Newe and never olde, a good tale Cannot to often 
be Tolde (Feb. 13, 1581, II, 388, Yarrath James). [Cf. 
146. | 

New Newes of two most famous Seafights (Feb. 23, 1639, 
IV, 457, Henry Gosson). 

newe Norther balled comme latelie to Towne of one that 
was fearefull of ffylinge hir Gowne, A (Aug. 3, 1581, 
II, 399, Ed. White). 

newe northerne Dialogue betwene Will, Sone, and the 
warriner, and howe Reynold Peares gott faire Nannye 
to his Loue, a (Aug. 13, 1591, II, 592, Tho. Nelson). 
[Probably a jig. Cf. 471.] 

newe northen Dittye of ye Ladye Greene Sleves, A (Sept. 
3, 1580, II, 376, Rich. Jones). [Beg. ‘ Alas, my Love, 
ye do me wrong,” Handfuil, p. 23. Cf. 1049.] 

*newe Northerne Jigge, a (Jan. 5, 1591, II, 571, Wm. 
Wright). [Same as 1894?] 

new Northerne Jigg, A (Dec. 10, 1638, IV, 447, Tho. 
Lambert). [A new Northern ligge, called Daintie, come 
thou to me, beg. “ Wilt thou forsake mee thus,” R. B., I, 
629. Cf. 18938.] 

newe Northeren songe, intituled for the love of our towne, 
call in our alley soone, a (Mch. 24, 1595, II, 294, Wm. 
Kirkham). 

new northerne songe of a Lancashire lad, A (Aug. 8, 
1586, II, 452, Ed. White). [= ?1609.] 

newe northeren songe, shewinge the discourse of Twoo 
Louers, beginninge, of late in the moneth of May &c, a 
(April 9, 1611, III, 457, Simon Stafford). 


. newe prophesie seene by the Viceere Sinan Bassa at his 


Comminge into Hungarie, a (June 6, 1594, II, 652, Ed. 
White). [I. e., Sinan Pasha, grand-vizier of the Turks. ] 

new rare & excellent sonnett, A (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 37). 

new relation of 44 Englishmen that brought into Saint 
Lucars Turkish pirates and their ship, A (Dec. 10, 1638, 
IV, 447, Tho. Lambert). [Perhaps about the Jacob of 
Bristol, which did the same thing in January, 1622 (IV, 
65), at San Lucar de Barremeda, Spain.] 
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1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
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newe Scottishe song, a (Feb. 19, 1579, II, 347, Ed. White). 

newe Scottyshe sonnett made betwene a kynge and his 
love, a (May 23, 1590, II, 548, Tho. Nelson). [On the 
marriage of James VI of Scotland and Anne of Den- 
mark. | 

new So Ho, or the lovers masque, The (Oct. 13, 1657, ii, 
149, Fran. Grove). [Beg. “ Come let our sports with our 
songs be renowned,” Pepys, I, 462.] 

new Song, or no life like the beggars, A (May 13, 1665, 
ii, 356, Fran. Coles). [Cf. B. B., I, 195; Pulls, 1707, I, 
116.] . 


- new song to the tune of Joy to Great Caesar, A (Sept. 7, 


1689, iii, 361, Dorman Newman). [On the tune see 
R. B., V, 562, VIIT?, clxi; Pills, 1719, II, 155; and 
Anglia, XLIII (1919), 187.] 

New Spanish Tragedy or the late fight betwixt the Span- 
iards and Hollanders, a (Oct. 15, 1639, IV, 484, Jno. 
Stafford). [By L. P., beg. “ All you that are brave Sail- 
ors,” Rollins?, p. 455. See 1415, 1798, 2289, 2395, 2678. | 

*newe Tydynges of a Huge and Ougly childe borne at 
Arneheim in Gelderland, a little thinge intituled (Dec. 
8, 1576, II, 307, Henry Kirkham). 

new Towne or the description of Comon Garden, The 
(June 25, 1633, IV, 298, Tho. Lambert). [? Covent 
Garden. | 

new way of hunting, A (May 30, 1656, ii, 61, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “ Fair Fidelia tempt no more,” Rawlin- 
son, f. 47; Manchester, I, 9.] 

new wedding &c, The (June 16, 1657, ii, 130, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “Jenny is a pretty young Lass,” Raw- 
linson, f. 79.] 

newe wel a Daye as playne master papeste as Dunstable 
waye, a (1569-70, I, 406, Tho. Colwell). [By Wm 
Elderton, beg. “ Amonge manye newes reported of late,” 
Lilly, p. 1.] 

*newe yeres gyefte, a (1565-66, I, 303, Tho. Purfoote). 

*newe yeres gefte, a (1566-67, I, 336, Rich. Jones). 

*new yeres gyfte, a (1570-71, I, 441, Jno. Alde). 

*Newe yeeres guifte, a (Dec. 31, 1580, IT, 385, Jno. Alde). 
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1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


*“newe yeres guifte for the yere 1577, a (Dec. 31, 1576, 
II, 306, Jno. Alde). 

*newe yeres gyfte intituled the schole of honeste lyf, an 
(1569-70, I, 404, Rich. Jones). [A book?] 

*New Yeares Gift, or, a good pennyworth of household- 
stuffe by C. H., a sheet of paper, printed on one side 
entituled, A (Jan. 11, 1658, ii, 161, Rob. Wood). [By 
Charles Hammond. | 

*newe yeres gyfte or a newe Christe crosse Roo called 
purge the old lavyn that yt may be nowe doo, a (1569- 
70, I, 404, Tho. Colwell). 

*newe yeres gyfte to the Rebellious persons in the north 
parties of Englonde, a (1569-70, I, 404, Rich. Watkins). 
[A book, beg. “The happy wyght, who happy styll,” by 
Edmund Elviden, a copy of which (reprinted in Hazlitt’s 
Fugitive Tracts, 1st Series) is in the Huntington 
Library. | 

newe yeres remembrance wherein we may [ween] howe 
muche we be beholden to ye quene, a (Nov. 20, 1587, 
II, 480, Tho. Duffield). 

newly made with admonyssion for youghe to leve &c, a 
Dyttye (1567-68, I, 362, Wm. Griffith). 

Newes from Antwerpe Or A glasse for gredy fermours 
with a Warninge for Drunckardes &c (Sept. 3, 1607, 
ITI, 359, Jno. Trundle). 

Newes from Breda (June 19, 1625, IV, 144, Jno. Wright). 
[On its surrender to the Spaniards under Spinola.] 

Newes from Hollandes Leaguer (May 24, 1632, IV, 278, 
Henry Gosson, Fran. Coles). [By L. P., beg. “ You that 
desire newes,” Rollins’, p. 399.] 

*News from Pluto’s court, or a new song by way of dia- 
logue betweene the Divell and Caron, at the recepcon 
of Tony’s Ghost (Oct. 10, 1685, 111, 292, Tho. Maddox). 
[On Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, ¢ Jan. 
21, 1683. ] ° 

Newes from Spaine (July 18, 1623, IV, 101, Cuthbert 
Wright). [On the proposed Spanish marriage of Charles 
I?] 

newes from Spayne, Rome, and Geneuae, A proper newe 
ballad conteyninge (April 28, 1590, II, 545, Wm. 
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1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 
1939. 


1940. 
1941. 
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Wright). [Summarized from a book called News from 
Rome, Spatn, Palermo, Geneva, and France, with the 
Miserable Estate of the City of Parts, etc., that was regis- 
tered as a translation from French and Italian on April 
11.] 

News from Sweathland (Nov. 4, 1631, IV, 263, Ed. Black- 
more). 

News from the king of Sweden (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, 
Jno. Wright & partners). [Cf. 1830.] 

Newes from the kinge of Sweeden touchinge the overthrow 
of the Duke of Ffriedlandes army by the king of 
Sweden (Aug. 3, 1632, IV, 282, Ed. Blackmore). [On 
Wallenstein’s defeat at Liitzen. | 

News from the North (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright 
& partners). ([Cf. 1937.] 

Newes from ye North (May 29, 1639, IV, 467, Rich. 
Harper). | 

*Newes from the Royall Exchange (Nov. 9, 1629, IV, 221, 
Fran. Grove). [A broadside poem so entitled, “ Printed 
for Charles King 1660,” is in the Brit. Mus. (1872. a. 1, 
f. 136). Another, dated 1660, is in Wood 416 (69).] 

Newes from the South &c (Oct. 4, 1640, IV, 522, Rich. 
Harper). 

Newes from vsurers Hall (Mch. 20, 1581, II, 391, Rich. 
Jones). 

Newes of the Coronation (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. 
Wright & partners). [Charles I was crowned at Edin- 
burgh on June 18, 1633. Cf. 474, 1932.] 

newes out of heaven and hell (1561-62, I, 181, Jno. Tis- 
dale). 

*newes out of Irelande (Dec. 10, 1580, II, 383, Jno. Alde). 
[On the Fitzmaurice-Stukely rebellion. Cf. 897.] 

newes out of Kent (1561-62, I, 181, Jno. Tisdale). 

newes to Northumberlande yt skelles not where to syr 
John Shorne a churche Rebell there (1569-70, I, 404, 
Tho. Colwell). [John Shorne was a Kentish saint, whose 
shrine at Canterbury was eagerly visited by early six- 
teenth-century pilgrims. His name here is merely a 
generic term for Roman Catholics. On the Northern 
Rebellion. ] 
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1942. Nicoll a Cod (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [It probably beg. 


1943. 


1944. 


1945. 


1946. 


1947. 


1948. 


1949. 


1950. 


1951. 


1952. 


1953. 


1954. 


1955. 


“‘ My own sweet Nichol a Cod,” the tune of Joan’s Victory 
(Crawford, No. 616; C. 22. f. 14(53) ; Pepys, III, 137). 
Cf. Women Wil Have their Will: Or, Give Christmas his 
Due, 1648, p. 9, where Mrs. Custom says: “ Shall not we 
be merry mine owne S. Nichol. a Cod?” | 

Nightingale, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright & 
partners). [Beg. “ You Gallants that resort To Hide 
Parke,” RB. B., II, 250.] 

nightingales good nighte, The (July 28, 1592, II, 618, 
Henry Kirkham). 

nightingales song, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). ([Beg. 
“As I went forth, one Sun-shining day,” R. B., VIII’, 
clxx. ] 

Noe love like true love, or, the souldiers delight (April 
23, 1656, ii, 54, Wm. Gilbertson). 

no man could gett A Talanta by Runnyng (1569-70, I, 
416, James Roberts). [Cf. 1009. ] 

No money no more drinke (May 21, 1640, IV, 512, Henry 
Gosson ). 

No Naturall Mother (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright 
& partners). [By Martin Parker, beg. “ Like to a dying 
swan,” Rollins’, p. 425.] 

No ring, no wedding (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Rob. Ibbit- 
son). [Beg. “ Sweet-Heart I come unto thee, hoping thy 
Love to win,” Manchester, IT, 4.] 

noble Actes nowe newly found of Arthure of the round 
table, The (June 8, 1603, ITI, 236, Ed. Alde). [R. B., 
VI, 722; Mann’s Deloney, p. 323. —=2915.] 

Noble and notable Seafight &c, A (July 17, 1640, IV, 516, 
Mrs. Griffin). 

noble Conquest, The (?June 19, 1627, IV, 181, Marg. 
Trundle). 

noble departinge of the right honorable the Erle of Essex 
lieutenant generall of her maiesties forces in Ffraunce 
and all his gallant companie, the (July 23, 1591, IT, 
591, Ed. White). 

Noble ffisherman or Robin Hoods great Prize, The (June 
13, 1631, IV, 254, Fran. Coles & partners). [Beg. “In 
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1957. 


1958. 


1959. 


1960. 


1961. 


1962. 


1963. 


1964. 


1965. 


1966. 


1967. 
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Summer-time, when leaves grow green,” RK. B., VIII’, 
486; Child, No. 148.] 

noble Marquis, A (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 181). [—1957.] 

Noble Marquesse (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). [A most pleas- 
ant Ballad of Patient Grissell, beg. “A noble marques, 
as he did ride on hunting,” RA. B., II, 268; Mann’s De- 
loney, p. 346. == 1956, 2045. ] 

noble newes of a most famous battaile fought at Sea be- 
tweene our noble freinds of the two countryes Spaine 
and the Netherlands where Eight Holland shippes in 
going to the East Indies gott the victory of xvij greate 
Spanish shippes the first of Aprill 1613, A (Aug. 11, 
1613, III, 531, Cuthbert Wright). 

noble riddle, wisely expended, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 496). 
[I. e., “wisely expounded.” Beg. “There was a Lady of 
the North Country,” R. B., VIIT’, c; Child, No. 1.] 

Noble seamans complaint to the Ladies at Land, to ye 
tune of Shackerley Hay, The (Dec. 30, 1664, 11, 351, 
Rob. Crofts). [For the tune see 2407. ] 

Nobodies Complaint (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. White). 

Norfolk gent his will and Testament and howe he Com- 
mytted the keepinge of his Children to his owne brother 
whoe delte moste wickedly with them and howe God 
plagued him for it, The (Oct. 15, 1595, III, 50, Tho. 
Millington). [== 1963.] 

Norfolk Gentleman’s last will and testamt, The (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 497). [Beg. “ Now ponder well, you parents 
deare,” R. B., II, 216. 1962, 2134. ] 

North for my money, The (Dec. 20, 1639, IV, 493, Fran. 
Coles). 

Northerne Lasse &c, A (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. 
Wright & partners). [?The lovely Northerne Lasse = 
1579. | 

Northerne Lasse or sweet is the lasse that loues me, The 
(July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright & partners). [This 
seems to be a confused title for 1572. ] 

northerne mans reporte of the wonderfull greate snowe 
in the southerne partes but most specially of many 
mervailous monsters yat he sawe in London with other 
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1968. 


1969. 


1970. 


1971. 


1972. 


1973. 


1974. 


1975. 


1976. 


1977. 


1978. 


Mischances &c, a ballat of a (Feb. 14, 1579, II, 347, 
Rich. Jones). [On same theme as 2596. | 

Northerne Phenix &c, The (Aug. 27, 1633, IV, 303, Tho. 
Lambert). 

northerne songe of Ile awaie, A (Aug. 15, 1586, II, 454, 
Henry Carr). [Possibly named from the refrain, “Ile 
away, Ile away, Ile away, for here’s no stay,” of Christ- 
mas Lamentation, beg. “ Christmas is my name,” Rollins’, 
p. 372; R. B., I, 154.] 

Northerne Travellor, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. 
Wright & partners). 

North[um]berlandes newes by Elderton (1569-70, I, 403, 
Tho. Purfoote). [Beg. “ You Northcountrie nodies whie 
be ye so bragge,” Collmann, No. 41.] 

*not to mans fantasie but where God is pleased there 
goeth the victorie, another songe intituled (April 9, 
1578, II, 326, Rich. Jones). 

notable Dede of ye constancye of a true christian vnder 
ye persecucon of Valerian ye .8. emperour of Rome, A 
(Mch. 5, 1579, II, 348, Jno. Hunter). [Without ques- 
tion this was the ballad-poem by Richard Edwards called 
Fortitude. A young man of Aegypt, and Valerian, beg. 
‘““Eche one deserues great prayse to haue,” that was in- 
cluded in the Paradise of Dainty Devises, 1578, ed. Col- 
lier, p. 81. Valerianus ruled from 253 to 260 A. D.] 

notable Dystruction for all men to be Ware the abuses of 
Dyce Wyne and Women &c, a (1565-66, I, 296, Wm. 
Griffith). [See 598. ] 

notable example of an vngratious sonne toward his father 
and howe God changed his meates into todes, A (Aug. 
8, 1586, II, 452, Ed. White). [= 1236. ] 

notable instruction for all men to be wayre the abuses of 
Dyce Wyne and Women, a (1565-66, I, 293, Wm. 
Griffith). [Beg. “ Yf musinge thos that do behould, my 
woe & rufull staite,’” MS. Cotton Vesp. A. XXV, f. 157” 
== Boeddeker, II, 364. See 598.] 

notable warninge towchinge Cosinage, a (Aug. 19, 1584, 
II, 434, Tho. Nelson). 

Nowe all kinde of huntinge is greatly abused &c (Sept. 
17, 1578, II, 338, Henry Carr). 
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1983. 


1984. 
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1986. 


1987. 
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nowe haue with ye to Ninive being a sonnet of Repentance 
(Sept. 5, 1586, II, 457, Rich. Jones). 

Nowe lysten well you gallantes all (Feb. 13, 1581, II, 388, 
Yarrath James). [Cf. 146.] 

nowe mayste mourne poore man & (1563-64, I, 236, Wm. 
Griffith). 

Nowe we goe, of the papistes newe ouerthrowe (Aug. 11, 
1581, II, 400, Ed. White). [?On Campion and his al- 
leged plots. ] 

*nutbrowne mayde, the (1558-59, I, 93, Jno. King fined 
2s. 6d. for printing this). [Beg. “ Be it right or wrong.” 
See the history of this lyric given in Chambers and Sidg- 
wick’s Early English Lyrics, p. 334.] 

o Dowtfull fayth Why feareste thowe Deathe &c (1564- 
65, I, 271, Tho. Colwell). 

Oh! How I sigh when I think on the man (Mch. 1, 1675, 
ii, 499). [Beg. “To little or no purpose,” Pepys, IIT, 
310; Crawford, No. 1194; Wood E. 25 (31).] 

O Jolly shepherd on Sionhill, A ballat begynnynge (Aug. 
15, 1586, II, 454, Henry Carr). [First line, which runs 
“A Jollie sheppard that sate on Sion hill,” Rollins’, p. 101.] 

O Lord my God I come to the (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 
[First line of The Sorrowful Lamentation of a Penitent 
Sinner, R. B., IV, 365, VIII, 99.] 

O Lord my God which way shall I (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 
132). 

o lorde which arte in heaven so hye &c (1562-63, I, 202, 
Jno. Cherlewood). [First line, which runs “O Lord, 
whych art in hevyn on hye” in Add. MS. 15,233, p. 107. 
By Miles Huggarde. ] 

O man in desperation, A ballad begynnynge (Aug. 15, 
1586, II, 454, Henry Carr). [For the tune so named see 
Pop. Mus., II, 770. Cf. 1991.] 

O man in desperacion (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [—= 1990.] 

O mortall man bedrencht (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [First 
line of A new Ballad intituled A myrrour or lookinge 
glasse for all sinners, Shirburn, p. 149. Cf. 1587.] 

O savior Christ I must confesse (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 

O Sweete Olyver altered to ye scriptures (Aug. 1, 1586, 
II, 451, Ed. White). [See 76, 1998.] 
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1995. 


1996. 
1997. 


1998. 


O swete Olyuer Leaue me not behind the (Aug. 6, 1584, 
II, 434, Rich. Jones). [The lost ballad of O Sweet Oliver 
is referred to in Nashe, III, 225; Jonson’s Every Man in 
His Humour, Ill, iii; As You Ltke It, III, iii, 101. See 
also J. Bolte’s Dte Singspiele der englischen Komoedt- 
anten, p. 4; F. van Duyse’s Nederlandsche Lied, II, 1302; 
Starter’s Friesche Lusthof, ed. Van Vloten, p. 212; the 
Athenaeum, June 4, 1881, p. 761. See 1994.] 

Oatemeale hoe (June 28, 1624, IV, 119, Fran. Grove). 

Obedyence, A newe Ballad of (July 1, 1581, II, 396, Ed. 
White). 

obteyninge of the galeazzo wherein Don Pedro De 
Val[djez was Chief, th (Aug. 10, 1588, II, 495, Jno. 
Wolf). [Beg. “O Noble England, fall doune vpon thy 
knee,” R. B., VI, 384; Mann’s Deloney, p. 468.] 

of Christe our faythfull Dere &c (1564-65, I, 265, Wm. 
Griffith). 

*of every worde that procede an answere you shall make 
in Dede (1564-65, I, 267, Wm. Griffith). [A carol. Cf. 
Matt. xii, 36.] 


. of fansye all in fansye (1563-64, I, 236, Wm. Griffith). 


of lyngerynge Love, a ballett intituled (1563-64, I, 238, 
Wm. Griffith). [Title; beg. “In [or Of] lingeringe Loue 
mislikinge growes,” Bond’s Lyly, III, 463; MS. Cotton 
Vesp. A. XXV, f. 135 = Boeddeker, IT, 211.] 

old Bride, The (Mch. 12, 1635, IV, 334, Tho. Lambert). 
[Beg. “ Nor morning red nor blushing faire,” R. B., IT, 
358. | 

Ould Englandes growne new (June 19, 1640, IV, 513, 
Rich. Harper). [Old England turned New, beg. “You 
talk of New England, I truely believe,” Merry Drollery, 
ed. Ebsworth, p. 266; MS. Ashmole 36, fol. 1007.) 


. Olde louers complaynt, an (Oct. 19, 1579, II, 361, Jno. 


Alde). [Probably = 48.] 

Old man and his sonne (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [Beg. 
* All you that fathers be,” R. B., II, 194.] 

old man & his wife, A most excellent ballad of an (Mch. 
1, 1675, ii, 497). [Collmann, No. 60; R. B., II, 348. 
Title of 1267.] 
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old man dead & the sonne in his stead, The (Jan. 11, 
1641, i, 9, Rich. Harper). 

old mans Prophesie, The (June 28, 1636, IV, 366, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). 

Old men are cuning, or the cheater cheated (Oct. 2, 1656, 
ii, 88, Wm. Gilbertson). 

old pudding-pye woman, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). 
[Beg. “There was an Old Wife and she sold Pudding 
pyes,” Crawford, No. 1139; Euing, 261; cf. R. B., VII, 
77.] 

old woman and her Daughter, The (June 1, 1629, IV, 
213). 

*Old Woman of Ratcliffe highway, a sheet of paper called, 
The (Mch. 7, 1660, 11, 252, Rich. Harper). 

Older and wiser, or a way found out to make poore men 
rich on a sudden (April 18, 1656, ii, 52, Wm. Gil- 
bertson). 

Olimpick Healthes, The (May 16, 1637, IV, 385, Tho. 
Lambert). [Cf. 1882.] 

On yonder hill there springs [a flower] (Dec. 14, 1624, 
IV, 132). [First line of The Shepheard’s Delight, 2. B., 
II, 528.] 

one bewaylinge his wicked Lyfe with a caveat or warninge 
to all yonge men, a ballat of (June 28, 1578, II, 328, 
Ed. White). 

one complaynynge of ye mutabilite of fortune, of (1565- 
66, I, 310, Jno. Cherlewood). [Perhaps the first issue of 
2569. | 

one who myslykeng his lybertie soughte his owne bondage 
through his owne folly, a newe ballet of (1565-66, I, 
308, Rich. Jones). [Probably it began, “ Where is the 
life that late I led? Where are those pleasant days?” Cf. 
Taming of the Shrew, IV, i, 143; 2 Henry IV, V, iii, 147; 
Anders, Shakespeare’s Books, p. 181. Song 29 in Jno. 
Forbes’s Cantus (1666) would fit this title admirably if 
it were not so late: it beg. “ Wo worth the time and eke 
the place.”’] ‘ 

Open the dore &c begynninge you maidens &c (Aug. 1, 
1586, II, 451, Ed. White). [Open the doore, &c. is the 
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tune of a ballad beg. “ Proud Scot I doe hate thee,” in 
Manchester, II, 49. Cf. also Launcelot’s song in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Monsieur Thomas, III, iii: “ Oh, 
damsel dear, / Open the door, and it shall appear; / Open 
the door! ”] 

order and manner of his Maiesty the Bishops and Nobil- 
lity &c goeing to Parliament, The (April 11, 1640, IV, 
506, Fran. Coles). [Cf. 776.] 


. *Orpheous and his wyf [a ditty of] (1565-66, I, 312, 


Alex. Lacy). [Possibly a late version is that in Parnas- 
sus Biceps, 1656, p. 100, beg. “ When Orpheus swetly did 
complain.” ] 

our present warre with Spaine and first victory obtained 
at sea, A ballad on (May 6, 1658, ii, 177, Nath. Butter). 
[Cf. 708. ] 

our quenes goinge to the parliament shewing her most 
happie and prosperous reigne and the great care she 
hath for the goverment of her people made this yere 
1593, A ioyfull newe ballad of (Mch. 18, 1593, II, 628, 
Abel Jeffs). 


. Our Royall King Charles returne from Scotland (July 


16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. Wright & partners). 

Our Saviors birth death &c (April 24, 1640, IV, 508, 
Mrs. Griffin). [= 501?] 

over throwe gyven to the Dysprayse of Hay the gye, the 
(1561-62, I, 185, Tho. Colwell). [He was fined 2s. 6d. 
for printing this. Cf. 75.] 

Overthrowe of the Duke De M[a]yne, on the 4 of marche 
laste, a ballad of the (Mch. 10, 1590, II, 540, Wm. 
Wright). [Probably An excellent Ditty made vpon the 
great victory, which the French king obtayned against the 
Duke de Maine . . . the fourth day of March last past. 
1590, beg. “ Triumph good Christians and reioyce,” Coll- 
mann, No. 53. Sce N. & Q., 3rd Series, I, 105. = ?918.] 


2028a. ouerthroe of the Turke, ye (Nov. 12, 1593, II, 636, Tho. 


Creede). [This ballad was written in German; it was 
first registered by Jno. Wolf on Sept. 14 (II, 636) under 
the title of Marhastige gluckliche Reittung aufs Crabaten / 
von Dem Sigder Christen &c.] 
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. oysters wifes songe, the (Nov. 29, 1614, III, 557, Cuthbert 


Wright). 
Page of Plimouth (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [—1461.] 
painefull wight oppressed with a grievous wound com- 
playnethe &c, A (Sept. 17, 1578, II, 338, Henry Carr). 


. paynter in his pryntyshod, ye (1565-66, I, 297, Alex. 


Lacy). [See 530, 2033. ] 

paynter in his prentis hood moralized, the (1566-67, I, 
331, Tho. Colwell). [Cf. 2084.] 

paynter in his pryncly fete, ye (1569-70, I, 407, Wm. 
Pekering). [Cf. 2032. ] 


. paynter moralyzed, the (1568-69, I, 380, Wm. Griffith). 


(Cf. 530.] 


. paire of garters for yonge menne to weare yat serue the 


Lord God and Lyve in his feare, A (Oct. 20, 1578, II, 
339, Jno. Cherlewood). [Perhaps these were the “ godly 
garters ” Jonson ridiculed in Bartholomew Fair, II, iv.] 
paire of spectacles for a blind beare, or, a warning for 
all taylors, &c, A (April 19, 1656, ii, 52, Jno. Andrews). 


. Pallatinates ioy or the meeting of the King of Bohemia 


with the King of Sweeden, The (Mch. 8, 1632, IV, 274, 
Henry Gosson). 


. panges of love, The (1558-59, I, 96, Wm. Redle, Rich. 


Lant). [By Wm. Elderton. == 1872, 2892. See 36, 
1863. Collmann, No. 39; Collier’, p. 25. See Elderton, 
p. 201.] 

papestes in nowyse the truth can abyde, the (1569-70, I, 
416, James Roberts). [On the Northern Rebellion. ] 

*parable of Topp Knots, The (Feb. 13, 1691, iii, 381, Jno. 
Dunton). 

Paritour, The (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [—566.] 

passinge bell to call us to minde &c, A (Oct. 30, 1582, IT, 
416, Jno. Alde). [= 1078.] 

pastport for pirates wherein they maye marke: and shunn 
their abuse by the Death of Thomas Clarke, A (Mch. 
17, 1580, II, 366, Jno. Cherlewood). [Complaints of 
depredations made by Clarke were presented to the gov- 
ernment as early as 1575. In Jan. or Feb., 1578, Clarke 
captured a French ship in Dartmouth harbor. On Sept. 
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19 the Commissioners for matters of piracy, County of 
Glamorgan, examined a number of persons who were sup- 
posed to have had dealings with Clarke. Similar exam- 
inations were made in Pembroke County on Dec. 12. In 
June, 1580, certain merchants of Hamburg and Lubeck 
petitioned the Privy Council for satisfaction for goods 
and merchandise which Clarke had taken from them. 
His wife, Mrs. Aston, of Staffordshire, was examined as 
late as Jan. 14, 1586 (C. 8. P. D., 1547-1580, pp. 512, 
583, 599, 615, 663; 1bid., 1581-1590, p. 301).] 


patient Grissell, An excellent ballad of (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 


498). [= 1957.] 


Patient Job (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [Beg. “ Walking 


all alone, No not long agone,” Rollins’, p. 209. — 2525. ] 


. Patient mans peticion, The (June 19, 1640, IV, 513, Fran. 


Coles). 


*paterne for princes or ye Duke of Monmouth’s enter- 


tainemt at court, A (Dec. 1, 1683, iii, 216, Jonah 
Deacon). 


paterne for prisoners beinge the Complaynte of one 


Courtney a yonge gent who with one Clement Slye a 
gallant of London for breakinge of prison, and many 
other offences was executed neere Newgate the 14th of 
Marche last, A (Mch. 16, 1612, III, 479, Jno. Wright). 
[Courtney was “lodged in a dungeon, which is called the 
Limbord, . . . with one Clement Site a fencer by title, 
and lay condemned for Murther.... We made vs a 
ladder of roapes, with the helpe of which the Satturday 
night following, being the last of Februarie, as before Sly 
climing vp the beame, with my helpe fastened the ladder 
of Roapes, whereon I getting vp into the high wall, got 
vp to the beame, where being, we vntiled a hole in the 
toppe, which led into the leades, and the same rope which 
he had taken from the Pullice, we fastened to the Battle- 
ments, and so slidde downe into the presse yard, and there 
by meanes of a ladder, which by chaunce we found there, 
got into the streete. ... By what meanes, we were he- 
trayed and taken, God knoweth best, for we doe not... .” 
“On Satterday morning was two gibbets set vp, one within 
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the gate, neere warricke land end, whereon was hanged 
Charles Courtney gentleman & one other without the gate 
at the olde Baily end, where on was hanged Clement Slte 
a Fencer, for killing a Fencer neere about Kentish towne. 
The body of Charles Courtney, was begd by the Barbar 
Surgeons, for an anatomie. The body of Clement Slte 
was buried in Christs Church, in Christian Burial.” From 
The Life, Apprehension, Arraignement, and Execution of 
Charles Courtney, alias Hollwe, alias Worsley, and Clem- 
ent Slie, a 1612 book, which ends with a ballad-poem of 
20 stanzas called Courtneis repentance and signed “ Ch. 
Courtney.” See also The Court and Times of James I, 
I, 164.] 

Patterne of true love to you I will recite, A (Mch. 1, 1675, 
ii, 496). [Title of 497.] 

peace and concorde, of (1567-68, I, 361, Rich. Hudson). 

pedler, the (1570-71, I, 436, Rich. Jones). 

pedler and his packe (1568-69, I, 386, Wm. Pekering). 

pedler in Barth faire, The (Feb. 12, 1615, ITI, 563, Henry 
Gosson). | 

peept into (June 28, 1624, IV, 119, Fran. Grove). 

peereles Paragon &c, A (Nov. 18, 1633, IV, 309, Tho. 
Lambert). 

Peereles Peggy or the fortunate young man &c (April 5, 
1633, IV, 294, Fran. Grove). [Probably printed by Lam- 
bert as A peerelesse Paragon, beg. “ In times of yore, sure 
men did doate,” R. B., II, 300. ] 

Peg and Kate (Nov. 4, 1631, IV, 263, Ed. Blackmore). 
[News from the Tower Hill, by M. P., beg. “ A pretty 
jest I’ll tell,” Rollins, p. 376.] 

Peggies Complaint for the Death of her Willye (Sept. 
26, 1588, II, 501, Jno. Wolf). [A pretie new ballad, 
intituled willie and peggie, signed “Richard Tarlton,” 
beg. “ Regard my sorroes, you lasses that loue,” Shirburn, 
p. 351.] 

*penitent confession to the tune of thaged mans dump, a 
(Aug. 30, 1578, II, 336, Ed. White). 

penitent sufferer, or the execucon of Nathaniell Butler, 
who killed his friend John Knight, The (Aug. 31, 1657, 
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ii, 144, Fran. Grove). [There are seven or eight books 
on this murder in Thomason’s collection. From one of 
them, A Full and the Truest Narrative Of the . . . Mur- 
der... of John Knight (E. 925 (1)), it appears that 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Tichbourn, attempted to pre- 
vent the publication of “any Book, Pamphlet, or Bal- 
lad ” on the crime except the account which he personally 
wished to sponsor. ] 

Penniworth of good Councell, A (April 9, 1638, IV, 415, 
Henry Gosson). [Beg. “Of late it was my chante to 
walke,” by M. P., BR. B., II, 295.] 


. penyworth of witt, A ballad of a (Aug. 16, 1586, IT, 455, 


Ed. White). [Beg. “In ancient Years, as Books ex- 
press,” A Collection of Old Ballads, 1723, II, 215; cf. 
R. B., VIII, 805.] 

pensive prisoners apology, The (Mch. 29, 1656, ii, 43, 
Fran. Grove). [Beg. “ [When] Love, with unconfined 
wings,” R. B., III, 179. From Sir Richard Lovelace’s 
poem. } 

peoples Reioycinge for the late orders appointed by her 
maiestie for their Relief, A ballat of the (Feb. 6, 1587, 
II, 463, Rich. Jones). [Perhaps on the Act of General 
Pardon for all offences, not expressly excepted, committed 
before Sept. 30, 1586 (Statutes of the Realm, IV, 793).] 

perfect pathwaie to saluation beinge a ballad, The (Aug. 
8, 1586, II, 452, Tho. Purfoote). 

perilous paynes of poore maryners, the (Oct. 13, 1579, IT, 
361, Jno. Alde). [Perhaps the ballad in Deuteromelia, 
1609, beg.: 

Wee be three poore Mariners 
newly come from the seas, 

Wee spend our liues in ieopardy, 
whiles others liues at ease. ] 

perswadynge men frome swerynge (1560-61, I, 153, Jno. 
Sampson). 

*perswasion to Prentices and Servinge men all, To ioyne 
like true frendes and leave their greate Brall, A (July 
26, 1581, II, 397, Wm. Wright). [“ Thomas Butcher 
Brewer (for that hee and others on the 27. of Iune, had 
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congregated themselues in West Smithfield of London, 
and in other places, in manner of rebellion) was on the 
thirty of Iune whipped from Newgate to West Smithfield, 
and was there rescued, taken from the Bedles, and sent 
away to shift for himselfe: for the which fact on the 21. 
of Iuly, other foure, to wit, three Shoomakers and a 
Brewer, were whipped from Newgate to the middest of 
West Smithfield, and there set on the Pillory, whereon 
they stood from ten till twelue of the clocke.”—Stow, 1631, 
p. 694. Cf. also Dasent’s Acts of the Privy Councul, 
XIII, 126; Elderton, p. 228; and 668.] 

Peters Delyveraunce out of Herodes handes by Granger, 
a songe of (1569-70, I, 415, Peter French). [By Tim- 
othy Granger ?] 

Phelome kynge of Egipte (1569-70, I, 406, James Rob- 
erts). [Ptolemy?] 

Philipp surnamed the Deuill in the West (June 13, 1631, 
IV, 254, Fran. Coles & partners). [A new ballade, shew- 
inge the cruell robberies and lewde lyfe of Phillip Col- 
lins alias Osburne, commenlye called Phillip of the West, 
etc., beg. “ There was a proud Banker, a theefe by his 
traide,” Shirburn, p. 130. Collins was indicted Nov. 6, 
1594, and pressed to death about Dec. 1, 1597. See Jeaf- 
freson’s Midd. Co. Records, I, 230. See 568.] 

*Phillips his gigg of the slyppers (May 26, 1595, IT, 298, 
Ralph Hancock). [I. e., Augustine Phillips, an actor in 
Shakespeare’s company. Cf. 471.] 

philosifor lernynges, the (1568-69, I, 384, Tho. Colwell). 
[ Beg. “ Philosophers learnings are ful of good warnings,” 
by Wm. Elderton, Lilly, p. 138. Cf. 1011.] 

*pycture of a chylde, a (1564-65, I, 264, Tho. Colwell). 
[See Elderton, p. 207.] 

*pycture of a chylde borne in the Ile of Wyghte with a 
cluster of grapes aboute yt navell, a (1564-65, I, 266, 
Wm. Griffith). [By John Barker, beg. “For mercy, 
Lorde, with one accorde,” Lilly, p. 63.] 

*pycture of a monsterus chylde which was bourne at 
‘(Chechester, the (1561-62, I, 181, Fran. Godliff). (=? 
2078. | 
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2078. *pycture of a monsterus chylde which was bourne in 
Suffolke, a (1561-62, I, 181, Tho. Marsh). [A dis. 
cription of a monstrous Chylde, borne at Chychester in 
Sussex, the xxilii. daye of May, by ‘ John D..,’ beg. “ When 
God for synne to plage hath ment,” Lilly, p. 201. —? 
2077. | 

2079. *pycture of a monsterus pygge, a (1561-62, I, 181, Jno. 
Alde). [Apparently W. F.’s (? Wm. Fulwood’s) The 
shape of ii monsters, MD1xii, in prose and verse, the latter 
beg. “Let vs knowe by these vgly sights,” Lilly, p. 45. 
In spite of its title it deals only with a monstrous pig born 
in 1562 at Charing Cross. | 

2080. *pycture of a monsterus pygge at Salusbury, a (1565-66, 
I, 311, Tho. Colwell). 

2081. *pycture of monsterus pygge at Hamsted, a (1562-63, I, 
202, Gerard Dewes). [This is a prose broadside, Lilly, 
p. 112. Cf. 1784-95. ] 

2082. “picture of No bodye, The (Jan. 8, 1606, III, 308, Jno. 
Trundle). [Trundle printed at the sign of the Nobody.] 

2083. *Picture of the Italian yong man with his brother grow- 
ing out of his side with some verses therevnto, a (Nov. 
23, 1637, IV, 399, Rob. Milborne). [See 1268.] 

2084. *picture of the king of Bohemia’s eldest sonne, with cer- 
taine verses annexed therevnto, The (Nov. 8, 1620, IV, 
42, Geo. Fairbeard). [Prince Henry.] 

2085. peece of the Popes blessinge alighted vppon twoo papistes 
in the Queenes benche, A (July 19, 1581, II, 397, Rich. 
Jones). [Probably connected with the pamphlet, A true 
report of the late horrible murther committed by William 
Sherwood upon Richard Hobson, Gentleman, bothe Pre- 
soners in the Queenes Benche for the profession of Pop- 
erie, the 18. of June 1581 (Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 407), 
that Cherlewood registered on July 17. The Pope was 
Gregory XITII.] 

2086. Peirce Penniles his Lamentacions (June 14, 1634, IV, 321, 
Tho. Lambert). 

2087. Pygmalyn (1568-69, I, 383, Rich. Jones). [Perhaps The 
tale of Pigmalion with conclusion vpon the beautye of his 
loue, beg. “In Grece somtime there dwelt a man of 
worthy fame,” Tottel’s, p. 131. But cf. 90.] 
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pynne for the Spanyardes, A (Dec. 17, 1595, III, 55, Tho. 
Millington). 

*Pinder of Wakefeild being the mad merry history of 
George a Greene the lusty Pinder of the North &c., The 
(Feb. 4, 1632, IV, 271, Ed. Blackmore). [Probably a 
book. Cf. 13808. ] 

Pineing Lover, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright 
& partners). 

pype vp mynstrell and make some sporte (1565-66, I, 300, 
Wm. Griffith). 

petyfull complaynte of Mathewe Malteworme/and a 
comfortable answere of Davy Dyett &c, a (1564-65, I, 
260, Jno. Sampson). 

pitifull Complaint of Toby Potter, the (July 22, 1608, 
III, 386, Henry Gosson). [Two indictments against 
him are given in Jeaffreson’s Midd. Co. Records, II, 38. 
The first charges that on June 14, 1608, in St. Mary’s 
parish, Islington, Philip Vaughan, Thomas Tegge, Tobias 
Potter (all three London butchers), with Philip Wall, 
yeoman, assaulted Adam Haddocke and robbed him of “a 
sipers hathand,” worth 12d., and 6s. in money. The sec- 
ond charges that on June 15, at St. Mary’s parish, Isling- 
ton, Tobias Potter assaulted John Holland and robbed 
him of merchandise worth £21 6s. 4d. Vaughan died 
before arraignment; Wall gave evidence for the king; 
Potter stood mute, and was given over to the peine forte 
et dure. | 


2094. pitifull lamentacon of Rachell Merrye whoo suffred in 


2095. 


2096. 


Smithfeild with her brother Thomas Merrye the vjth 
of September 1594, the (Sept. 7, 1594, II, 659, Tho. 
Gosson, Tho. Millington). [See 175.] 

plage at Norwich beinge a manner of ballat peticion, A 
ballad concerninge ye (July 24, 1579, II, 357, Rich. 
Jones). [The plague lasted “above a year and three 
quarters.” 2335 English and 2482 “alien strangers” 
died from Aug. 20, 1578, to Feb. 19, 1580. The plague 
came just after Queen Elizabeth had visited the city. —F. 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, 1805, II, 354. Cf. 364.] 

plage Jolasy with examples to avoyde the same, the (1565- 
66, I, 304, Alex. Lacy). 
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2097. 


plage that late was in London &c, the (1563-64, I, 236, 
Jno. Alde). [Cf. 1462.] 

plaiges of Northumberlande &c, ye (1569-70, I, 409, Tho. 
Colwell). [By Jno. Barker, beg. “ When that the Moone, 
in Northomberland,” Lilly, p. 56.] 

pleasant communicacon betwene a yonge man a howse- 
holder, and his love hee woed for his wief, a (Sept. 22, 
1592, II, 620, Jno. Cherlewood). 

pleasaunt conceipt and meryly tried howe twoo fell in 
strife about a yonge Bryde, A (July 3, 1597, III, 87, 
Ed. White). 

*pleasant dialogue betweene 2 wanton ladies of pleasure, 
A (Jan. 15, 1685, iii, 269, Jno. Millet). [Beg. “ Brave 
Gallants, now listen and I will you tell,” B. B., IT, 599.] 

pleasant dialogue betwixt honest John & loving Kate, A 
(Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). 

*pleasant Dyttye Dialogue wise betwene Tarltons ghost 
and Robyn Good Fellowe, a (Aug. 20, 1590, II, 559, 
Henry Carr). 

pleasant ditty of a Country Swayne, A (April 3, 1640, 
IV, 505, Jno. Wright, Jr.). 

pleasynte Dyttye When splendent Phebus, a (1564-65, I, 
272, Tho. Colwell). 

pleasant history of a gent of Thracia, A (July 8, 1633, 
IV, 299, Jno. Wright & partners). [Beg. “ In searching 
ancient chronicles,” R. B., II, 262.] 

pleasaunte history of an adventurus knyghte of kynges 
Arthurs Couurte, a (1565-66, I, 297%, Rich. Jones). 
[Possibly == 2915. | 

*pleasant Jigge betwene a tincker and a Clowne, a (Feb. 
4, 1595, II, 670, Ed. White). [Cf. 471.] 


. Pleasant new Ballad. &c., A (Dec. 11, 1639, IV, 493, Tho. 


Lambert). [Possibly A pleasant new Ballad of two Lov- 
ers, beg. “ Complaine my lute, complaine on him,” R. B., 
II, 305. Cf. thid., p. 367.] : 

Pleasant newe dittye called The coblers delighte or the 
merrye cobler of Southwarke, A (Aug. 8, 1612, III, 492, 
Simon Stafford). 


. pleasant newe dittye Intituled I cannot be enamored on 
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her face 2 partes, A (Aug. 19, 1612, III, 493, Simon 
Stafford). 

pleasant new Jest, A (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright 
& partners). 

plesant newe Jigge of the broomeman, A (Jan. 16, 1595, 
II, 669, Tho. Creede). [Marginal note, “ Kempes.” Cf. 
1348. ] 

pleasant new song &c., A (Dec. 5, 1639, IV, 492, Rich. 
Harper). [?Same as 2116.] 

pleasant new song in praise of the leather bottel, A (July 
1, 1678, iii, 67, F. C., T. V., J. W., J. C.). [By Jno. 
Wade, beg. “ God above, that made all things,” R. B., VI, 
470.] 

pleasant song betweene a saylor & his love, A (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 496). [—1881. Cf. 2114.] 

pleasant song newly made betwixt a yong man and a 
maid, A (Sept. 5, 1631, IV, 2€0, Fran. Coles & part- 
ners). 

*plesante songe of the valiant actes of Guy of War wicke./ 
to the tune of, Was ever man soe tost in love, a (Jan. 5, 
1592, II, 601, Rich. Jones). [== 2119.] 

pleasant song of the valiant deedes of chivalry atchieved 
by that noble knight S* Guy of Warwick, A (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 497). [Beg. “Was ever Knight for Ladie’s 
sake,” R. B., VI, 732. == 1057, 2118.] 

pleasaunt songe of Twoo stamering lovers which plainely 
dothe vnto your sighte bewraye their pleasaunt meet- 
inge on Sainct Valentines daie, A (May 16, 1591, II, 
582, Abel Jeffs). [Can this have been Ophelia’s song ?] 

pleasant songe. of yonge Palmesse. and Ffasheldra, A 
(Mch. 16, 1613, III, 517, Mrs. Ed. White). [== 2407.] 

*pleasant sonnet of the Joyfull Receyvinge of ye Quenes 
maiestye into Norwyche with the Dolor of ye same at 
hir Departure, A (Mch. 31, 1579, II, 350, Rich. Jones). 
[Cf. 2249.] 

*pleasant witty conceited Poem called a Penny for your 
thought or the Country Satyr progresse through Lon- 
don, a (Feb. 4, 1632, IV, 271, Ed. Blackmore). 

pleasaunte Wooyer, a (1565-66, I, 297, Alex. Lacy). 
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2125. 


2126. 


2127. 


2128. 


2129. 
2130. 
2131. 
2132. 
2133. 


2134. 


2135. 
2136. 


2187. 


pleasure of Content preferred before all estates, the 
(Sept. 22, 1592, II, 620, Jno. Cherlewood). [Beg. “The 
happiest man that nowe doth lyve,” MS. Cotton Vesp. A. 
XXV, f. 155 = Boeddeker, II, 362.] 

*ploughe manns Laste Will and testament to his sonne at 
his houre of death, A table intituled A (June 11, 1607, 
ITI, 353, Henry Gosson). 

pluckynge Donne of the Romysshe churche, the (1566-67, 
I, 328, Jno. Awdelay). 

Poesye for Maides (?June 19, 1627, IV, 181, Marg. 
Trundle). [Possibly an early issue of The Spring’s 
Glory; Or, A precious Posie for pretty Maidens, by J. P., 
beg. “Now that bright Phoebus his rays doth display,” 
R. B., V1, 137.] 

poesye of Rare flowers, A (April 12, 1627, IV, 176, Jno. 
Wright). [Beg. ‘“ The summer’s sunne ore-heating,” R. 
B., I], 275. == 2152.] 

*Poeticall Sea-peece conteyning the description of a Tem- 
pest at Sea &c, a Table called a (Oct. 1, 1633, IV, 305, 
Rich. Cotes). 

politicke beggar man, The (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “There was a jovial beggar-man,” Pepys, 
III, 73.) 

politick Maid, The (May 16, 1637, IV, 385, Tho. Lam- 
bert). [By Richard Climsall, beg. “ There was a knight 
was wine-drunke,” R&R. B., II, 281.] 

politicke young man, &c, The (Mch. 12, 1656, 11, 35, Rob. 
Ibbitson). [Beg. “ All hail thou Venus bright or darling 
to that Queen,” Crawford, No. 31.] 

Ponder well you parents deare (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[First line of 1963. ] 

*Poore man paies for all, The (Mch. 12, 1630, IV, 230, 
Fran. Grove). [Beg. “ As I lay musing all alone,” BR. B., 
II, 334.] 

poore mans Complaint against the hard world, The (Nov. 
15, 1595, ITI, 53, Tho. Creede). [A late ballad of this 
title is in Pepys, IV, 300.] 

poore mans peticon in ye behalf of poore prisoners, A 
(April 15, 1579, II, 351, Rich. Jones). 
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poore peoples complaint vpon therle of Bedfordes death, 
The (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 450, Yarrath James). ([Beg. 
“We goe to braue buildings of fayre bricke and stone,” 
Shirburn, p. 255; Manchester, IT, 51 (cf. 2. B., VIII’, 
xvii). Francis Russell, 2nd Earl of Bedford, ¢ July 28, 
1585. ] 

Poore Robyns Dreame (Jan. 15, 1668, ii, 383, Jno. Clark). 
[== 2140. ] 

Poore Robin’s dreame (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). ([Beg. 
“How now, good fellow, what, all amort,” B. B., IT, 973. 
== 2139. | 

poore Saylers praise of the parson of Twe in Cornwall, 
who feedethe the hungrie, helpeth the sick, Cureth the 
hurte &c, the (June 5, 1595, II, 299, Ed. White). [I.e., 
Hugh Atwell, parson of St. Ewe, who died in May, 1617, 
at the age of 91. See Richard Carew’s Survey of Corn- 
wall, I (1769), 60; Davies Gilbert’s Parochtal History, 
I, 421; and A Complete Parochial History of Corn- 
wall, I (1867), 384. Atwell’s benefactions were not con- 
fined to his own county: see Mary Bateson’s Records of 
the Borough of Leicester, III, 441f., for a gift of £3 
which he made to Leicester “ for ever, to sett the poore 
on worke” on Dec. 16, 1601.] 

*Poore Tom the taylers his lamentation (June 12, 1684, 
iii, 242, Jonah Deacon). [Beg. “Tom the Taylor near 
the Strand,” R. B., VII, 472.] 

*Poore unfortinate Symon, or, Margery’s outragious 
Cruelty &c. (Mch. 31, 1688, i111, 330, Jno. Back). 

poore Widowe of Canterburye, the (Nov. 12, 1608, ITI, 
394, Henry Gosson). [?Same as 2145.] 

poore widowe of Copthall in Kent and her Seaven chil- 
dren how wonderfullie the Lord fed them in their 
wante, The (Oct. 31, 1594, II, 664, Tho. Millington). 
[While this ballad and 2144 do not exist in their original 
issues, the story itself is preserved in The Kentish Won- 
der, beg. “ You faithful Christians, whereso’er you be,” 
and The Kentish Miracle (= 1349), R. B., VIII, 36 ff.] 

poores lamentacon for the price of corne with Godes 
Justice shewed vppon a cruell horder of corne, The 
(Oct. 16, 1594, II, 662, Ed. White). 
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2147. 


2148. 


2149. 


2150. 


2151. 


2152. 


2158. 


2154. 


2155. 


2156. 


2157. 


2158. 


2159. 


pope in greate fury Doth, ye (1570-71, I, 438, Henry 
Kirkham). [By Stephen Peele, beg. “I Doe esteme your 
kyndnes much,” Lilly, p. 33.] 

Pope Pius his farewell to all prowde shavelinges of Baal 
(June 19, 1582, II, 413, Tho. Purfoote). [Pius V ¢ May 
1, 1572. In 1582 Gregory XIII was Pope.] 

popes Desperate laste Will and Testament concerninge 
his hope for greate Britaine, the (April 26, 1606, ITI, 
320, Simon Stafford). [Paul V and the Gunpowder 
Plot ?] 

Popes Eschucheen or cote of Armes / In a feild sable, He 
beareth tripartite 3 furies / Heresey. ffrenzy and Hipo- 
cricye, The (Feb. 17, 1606, III, 314, Simon Stafford). 

*Portsmoth’s Lamentatio[n] (Oct. 18, 1684, ili, 257, Jno. 
Millet). [On the Duchess of Portsmouth (Louise Renée 
de Kéroualle), mistress of Charles II.] . 

posie of rare flowers, A (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 37). [—2129.] 

*posies for Rings handkerchers and gloues and such 
pritty tokens as lovers send theire loves, A little thing 
Called (Sept. 28, 1624, IV, 124, Jno. Spenser). 
[ ? Subtitle of Love’s Garland, a unique 1674 ed. of which 
is in the Brit. Mus. ] 

Powder discouered by one Ridley a Taylor (July 17, 
1640, IV, 516, Mrs. Griffin). 

prayse and commendation of the viage of master Stuklay, 
the (1562-63, I, 215, Jno. Alde). [By Rob. Seall, beg. 
“If Fortunes force procure,’ Collmann, No. 81; Collier’, 
p. 73. Cf. 414] 

prayse and Dysprayse of Women very fruthfull to the 
Well Dyspoysed mynde, the (1563-64, I, 234, Rich. 
Serle). [ztracts, I, 83, says that this is an extant tract 
by C. Pyrrve. ] 

praise of bonny Newcastle, The (June 14, 1634, IV, 321, 
Tho. Lambert). 

praise of Brotherhood, The (Aug. 23, 1634, IV, 326, Rich. 
Harper). [By I. D., beg. “ To fashions strange the world 
is bent,” R. B., II, 362.] 

praise of London, The (May 24, 1632, IV, 278, Henry 
Gosson, Fran. Coles). [By Rich. Climsall, beg. “ All you 
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that delight in pastime and pleasure,” Pepys, I, 188. 
== 2160. | 

praise of London, The (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. 
Wright & partners). [= 2159.] 


. prayse of my lady marques &c, the (1568-69, I, 384, Tho. 


Colwell). [By Wm. Elderton, beg. “ Ladies, I thinke you 
maruell that,” Lilly, p. 14.] 

praise of our Country Barlybreake, The (July 16, 1634, 
IV, 323, Jno. Wright & partners). [Beg. “ Both yong 
men, maids, and lads,” R. B., II, 386. ] 


. *praise of solitarynes, the (July 31, 1577, II, 317, Henry 


Bynneman). 

prayse of the Rose and the marygolde, the (1569-70, I, 
416, Henry Kirkham). 

prayse of the vayne beauty of women, the (Aug. 14, 1560, 
I, 149, Jno. Sampson). 

prayse of vertuous Dames &c, ye (1570-71, I, 436, Wm. 
Pekering). 

prayse of Women, the (1563-64, I, 235, Tho. Colwell). 
[Perhaps No. 41 in MS. Ashmole 48 (cf. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XXXIV, 345), beg. “Yf love wear all lost for 
lacke of lybartye.” By John Wallis. ] 

*prayer and thancksgyvinge vnto God for the pros- 
perous estate and longe Contynuance of the Queenes 
maiestie to be songe on the xvijth of November 1587, A 
(Nov. 14, 1587, II, 479, Jno. Cherlewood). [Probably a 
book. ] 

prayer of a mayde to God on hye &c, the (1567-68, I, 356, 
Jno. Alde). 

prayer of Dannyell turned into myter by Thomas Cottes- 
forde, a (1559-70, I, 410, Jno. Alde). [The prayer of 
Daniel turned into metre and applied vnto our tyme. 
Daniel. ix., beg. “O Lorde thou hygh & fearful God,” 
added to Thomas Cotford’s translation of The accompt 

. of the faith of huldrif Zwinglius, 1555, sig. I 2 
(Bodleian, Wood 736). For another broadside by him,— 
beg. “O Lord that art our God,”—which the Eztracts, I, 
218, wrongly identified with the above entry, see Craw- 
ford, No. 917.] 
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2171. 
2172. 


2173. 


2174. 


2175. 


2176. 


2177. 


2178. 


2179. 


2180. 


2181. 


2182. 


2183. 


2184. 


2185. 


2186. 
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prayer of lady Englonde, a (1561-62, I, 177, Rich. Lant). 

prayer or petycon to almightie God throughe Christe to 
forgyve us our sinnes and to Receyue vs to his mercye, 
A (Mch. 5, 1579, II, 348, Jno. Hunter). 

*prayer or thankesgyvynge made by the prysoners of 
Ludgate in ye 29 yere of the quenes Reign, a (Dec. 21, 
1586, IT, 462, Tho. Nelson). 

prentices friendly wellwisher, The (Mch. 11, 1640, IV, 
501, Rich. Harper). 

preparacon to the terme to Judgement to Judgement &c., a 
(Jan. 20, 1579, II, 345, Rich. Jones). 

prepare yow popelynges vnto shriffte before yow take 
your newe yeres gyfte &c (1569-70, I, 406, Wm. Grif- 
fith). {On the Northern Rebellion. ] 

prepare you to Judgment the Daye ys at hande (1567-68, 
I, 359, Alex. Lacy). 

prepare you to the ploughe &c (1569-70, I, 410, Rich. 
Jones). [By Wm. Elderton, beg. “ Looke vp, my Lordes, 
and marke my wordes,” Lilly, p. 174.] 

prescrybyng to all yough this momentory lyfe Warnyng 
them to prepare them selves to Dye to the worlde (1565- 
66, I, 310, Jno. Cherlewood). [I. e., youth. ] 

preservatiue from the plague, A (Aug. 1, 1603, III, 244, 
Ed. Alde). 

preserve me lorde with thy stronge hande (1568-69, I, 
387, Alex. Lacy). 

president for Citty Wiues, A (Oct. 21, 1640, IV, 524, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). 

pretye disputacon betwene a citizen and a cuntreman, a 
(Sept. 18, 1579, II, 360, Henry Carr). 

Pretty Ditty I bring here to shew. &c, a (June 3, 1633, 
IV, 29%, Tho. Lambert). 

pretty Merry Jest of a Curious Creature, A (Mch. 29, 
1638, IV, 413, Fran. Coles). 

Pretty Nanny (Nov. 16, 1633, IV, 309, Tho. Lambert). 
[By Rich. Climsall, beg. “I have a love so faire,” R. B., 
II, 323.] 

pretty new ditty, A (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. Lam- 
bert). [Was this another issue of 3056?] 
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*pretie new Jeste to make you laughe at, A (Aug. 20, 
1578, ITI, 335, Jno. Alde). 

*pretie newe J[i]gge betwene Ffrancis the gentleman 
Richard the farmer and theire wyves, A (Oct. 14, 1595, 
III, 49, Tho. Gosson). [By George Attowell, beg. “As 
I went to Walsingham,” Shirburn, p. 245; Rollins?, p. 1. 
Cf. 471, 2642. ] 

Pretty Poore one, The (Mch. 20, 1640, IV, 503, Mrs. 
Griffin). 

pretie songe of the Judgement day when death shall 
fetche all awaie, A (Nov. 15, 1578, II, 341, Tho. Man). 

Pride Miraculously punished (Sept. 6, 1639, IV, 476, 
Fran. Grove). 

pryde to invade accordynge to the acte lately made (1562- 
63, I, 199, Tho. Colwell). [An act regulating apparel 
appeared on Oct. 25, 1559: see Henry Machyn’s Diary, 
p. 216. It was practically duplicated in May, 1562: see 
C. 8. P. D., 1547-80, p. 199.] 

Pride’s ffall, or a warning for Englishwomen (Mch. 13, 
1656, ii, 37). [= 2195.] 

Pride’s fall, or, a warning for all English women (Mch. 
1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. “ England’s fair dainty dames,” 
R. B., VIII, 20; Shirburn, p. 134. == 2194. | 

prieste and Jesuyte. begynninge A Romishe priest &c, A 
ballad of A (Sept. 26, 1604, III, 272, Tho. Man, Jr.). 

preme Rose in the grene forrest &c, the (1563-64, I, 237, 
Tho. Colwell). [First line. One stanza of the ballad is 
preserved in Mann’s Deloney, p. 176. Others are in MS. 
Ashmole 48, No. 76.] 

princely progresse or the the [sic] Subiectes welwishing 
to his Maiesty goeinge into Scotland, A (May 10, 1633, 
IV, 296, Fran. Grove). 

*princly sheppard admonition, or a speedy remedy for 
dispayring lovers, The (June 27, 1683, iii, 167, T. 
Passinger, J. W., W. T., J. C.). 

*princelie wooynge of A fayre mayde of London, A 
Courtly new songe of the (Mch. 1, 1600, III, 157, Wm. 
White). [== 823.] 

princely wooing of the faire maid of London, by King 
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2212. 
2213. 
2214, 


9315, 


2216. 


Edward, A courtly new ballad of the (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
497). [= 823.] 

prisoner broughte home in A Coffen to paie his creditour 
with thepitaphe to it, a newe ballad of a (Jan. 13, 1589, 
II, 513, Tho. Orwin). [On dead bodies being held for 
debts see the citations in NV. & Q., 8th S., X, 63.] 

prisoner that suffered deathe at Leicester in lent 1586 at 
thassises, a Dittie of a (Aug. 8, 1586, IT, 452, Ed. 
White). 

proclayming of King Charles, The (June 19, 1625, IV, 
144, Jno. Wright). 

Prodigall and a Vsurer, A new Ballad of a (June 18, 
1639, IV, 468, Fran. Coles). [Possibly an alternative 
title for 946. ] 


prodygall chylde, ye (1570-71, I, 436, Wm. Griffith). 


[== 794. } 
Prodigalls recantation, The (Dec. 30, 1639, IV, 494, Rich. 
Harper). 


. *prodigalls Regres to good. husbandry, The (July 2, 1624, 


IV, 120, Fran. Grove). 


. Prophane pastime or the witches Mad humors (Aug. 22, 


1634, IV, 326, Fran. Smith). 
“profitable and pleasaunt ffayrynge, a (1568-69, I, 379, 
Jno. Alde). 


. *progresse of the plag, The (Mch. 24, 1579, IT, 349, Rich. 


Jones). 

proofe and prayse of wine taken in measure and due 
time, the (June 7, 1582, II, 412, Jno. Wolf). 

“proper faringe well worth the meaninge, a (Aug. 20, 
1578, II, 335, Jno. Cherlewood). 

prospect for Bachelours, A (April 4, 1636, IV, 358, Fran. 
Grove). 

prowde mayde of Plymouthe, the (Oct. 15, 1595, ITI, 50, 
Wm. Blackwall). [In her edition of Heywood’s Fatr 
Maid of the West (1917), p. 140, Miss K. L. Bates re- 
marks that this lost ballad “ may possibly have suggested 
Bess Bridges,” the heroine of that comedy. ] 

proverbe ys tru yat weddynge ys Destyne, The (1558-59, 
I, 96, Wm. Redle, Rich. Lant). [Cf. MS. Ashmole 48, 
No. 23, beg. “ Thoughe weddynge go be destenye.”’] 
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Proverbs of Salomon (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 1381). [= 
? Salomons good houswife, in the 31 of his Proverbes, beg. 
“ He that a gracious wife doth find,” Collier?, p. 91; 
Mann’s Deloney, p. 490.] 

*psalme or songe of praise and thankes gyvinge to be 
songe on the xvijth Day of november for the Quenes 
Maiesty, A (Oct. 3, 1578, II, 339, Christ. Barker). 
[On Elizabeth’s accession day. Cf. 2219.] 

*psalme to be songe as a thanksegyvinge on the xvijth of 
November 1584. for the Queenes happie Reigne &c, a 
(Nov. 11, 1584, II, 437, Abel Jeffs). [Cf. 2218.] 

*psalme wherin the synnefull wygth [?seeketh] of God 
for grace, a (1569-70, I, 409, Jno. Hunsworth). 

Purchas yat kild his mother (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[The wofull Lamentation of William Purcas, who for 
murtherin his mother at Thaxted in Essex was executed 
at Chelmsford, beg. “The swan before her death,” BR. B., 
III, 29.] 

puttinge man in mynde to Remember his ende, a godlie 
Ballad (Nov. 10, 1580, II, 382, Ed. White). [Probably 
== 2256. | 

puttinge men in memorye how God Drowneth the worlde 
(1568-69, I, 388, Wm. Griffith). 

quake. quake. yt is tyme to quake. when towers and 
townes and all Doo shake per Elderton (April 25, 1580, 
II, 369, Rich. Jones). [Cf. 327, 2714.] 

Quakers Downfall, by the example of one James Naylor, 
accounted to bee the grand Quaker of England, &c, 
The (Nov. 17, 1656, ii, 95, Fran. Grove). [See D. N. B.] 

Quakers feare, &c, The (April 25, 1656, ii, 54, F. C., J. 
W., T. V., W. G.). [By L. P., beg. “O God the Father 
of us all,” Wood 401 (165). On James Parnel. Cf. 
2857. | 

Quene of Loue, The Seconde parte of the (Jan. 10, 1605, 
III, 279, Simon Stafford). [A Pretie Songe in Com- 
mendation of the Springe, called the Queene of Love, beg. 
“In the Wanton Seasonn,” Add. MS. 38,599, f. 189% == 
P.M. L. A., XXXVIII (1923), 147.] 

quene Sabbe and kynge Saloman &c (1567-68, I, 363, Tho. 
Colwell). [?The Queen of Sheba and Solomon.] 
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2229. 


2230. 


quenes passage into the parlament. 23 novembris Anno 
27 &c, The (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. White). 

*quenes visitinge the campe at Tilberye and her enter- 
teynement there the 8 and 9 of August 1588, the (Aug. 
10, 1588, II, 495, Jno. Wolf). ([Beg. “ Within the yeare 
of Christ our Lord,” R. B., VI, 390; Mann’s Deloney, p. 
474.] 

Quicke Bride & slack Bridegroome, the (Oct. 5, 1672, ii, 
446, Rich. Barton). 

quiet Life is best, A (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

Radcliffe maides Resolucion &c, A (Oct. 14, 1639, IV, 483, 
Jno. Wright, Jr.). 

Ragged and Torne (Dec. 20, 1630, IV, 246, Fran. Grove). 
[Ragged, and Torne, and True, beg. “I am a poore man, 
God knowes,” R. B., II, 409.] 

Rade made into Lyddesdale by certen Englishe gentlemen 
of ye phenix and others against ye Ellyottes for deadly 
fead ye originall whereof began by ye Elliottes beinge 
Scottes at Kyrke harle in Scotland for .1. yeres past, A 
Ballad of A (Sept. 3, 1580, II, 377%, Henry Carr). 
[Phenix =the Fenwicks. For ballads on this subject see 
Scott’s Minstrelsy, ed. Henderson, II, 18, 39, 130; Child, 
III, 439, 469.] 

Ramsies farewell to his late Lorde and master therle of 
Leicester whiche departed this worlde at Cornburye 
the iiijth of September 1588 (Oct. 7, 1588, II, 502, Ed. 
Aggas). [Robert Dudley, Elizabeth’s favorite. For 
Lawrence Ramsey see Collmann, No. 78. See 2237.] 

*Ramseys wisshinge and wouldynge (Aug. 5, 1583, II, 
427, Ed. White). [See 2236. ] 


. ranting whore’s resolucon, The (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 499). 


[ Beg. “ Oh fye upon care,” Pepys, III, 138.] 

Rare newes from the Narrow Seas (Sept. 16, 1639, IV, 
478, Jno. Wright, Jr.). [See 1476, 1906. ] 

Reason good for your money (June 28, 1624, IV, 119, 
Fran. Grove). 

*rebell’s dounfall, shewing how the Earle of Argile, ring 
leader of the rebells in Scotland is apphended and like 
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2242. 


2243. 


2244. 


2245. 
2246. 


2247. 


2248. 


2249. 


2250. 


2251. 


2252. 


2253. 
2254. 
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to have the rewards of his merrits, whence every true 
subject may learne to persist in fidelity & loyallty, The 
(June 25, 1685, iii, 287, Chas. Dennisson). [Cf. 2242.] 

*rebells fled, a new song upon the taking the late Earle 
of Argile, The (June 25, 1685, iii, 287, Jonah Deacon). 
[For extant ballads on Argyll see R. B., V, 608 ff. Cf. 
2241. ] 

Rebelles, the (1569-70, I, 404, Jno. Arnold). [On the 
Northern Rebellion. ] : 

Rebelles not fearynge God oughte therfore to fele the 
Rodde (1569-70, I, 406, Jno. Fairbeard). [On the 
Northern Rebellion. ] 

Rebells reward, The (July 17, 1640, IV, 516, Mrs. Griffin). 

Rebelles Rumers (1570-71, I, 436, Wm. Griffith). [A 
newe Ballade, intituled, Agaynst Rebellious and false ru- 
mours, beg. “ What rumores now are raised of late,” by 
Tho. Bette, Lilly, p. 239. On the Northern Rebellion. ] 

Rebukinge the licencious livinge of Diverse lewde per- 
sonnes Intituled the grindinge in the myll, A ballad 
(Nov. 11, 1580, II, 382, Henry Carr). 

receauinge of the kinge of Scottes and Queene Anne his 
[wife] into Lieth and Edenborogh, the (June 6, 1590, 
II, 549, Henry Carr). [Cf. 789.] 

Receyvinge of the Quenes maiestie into Norwiche, ye 
(Mch. 24, 1579, II, 349, Jno. Cherlewood). [Bernard 
Garter has a prose tract, The Ioyfvll Receyuing of the 
Queenes most excellent Matestie, which gives all the de- 
tails of Elizabeth’s visit. Cf. 2122.] 

*Refleccons on the Catholick Ballad (Mch. 22, 1675, ii, 
505, Ed. Thomas). [Beg. “Since Drolling is grown such 
a Trade in the Town,” R. B., TV, 110. For The Catholic 
Ballad see tbid., I, 89.] 

Reformation to Jome at a word moralized, a (1566-67, I, 
340, Rich. Jones). 

Reioycinge for the Revealinge of the quenes enemyes, a 
newe ballad of (Aug. 24, 1586, II, 455, Ed. Alde). 
[Ballard, Babington, Tichbourne, etc. ] 

Reioycynge of Tytus, a (1568-69, I, 388, Jno. Alde). 

relacion of one taken Captiue by the Turkes, A (Feb. 23, 
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2262. 


1639, IV, 457, Henry Gosson). [A book on this subject 
was registered on Mch. 16, 1640 (IV, 502): A érue and 
strange relacion of seaven yeares slavery under the Turkes 
of Argeere suffered by an English Captwe Merchant 
(Brit. Mus., 790. b. 11). The captive was named Francis 
Knight. ] 

relacon of the life and death of S' A. Barton, A (Mch. 
13, 1656, ii, 37). [Beg. “ When Flora with her fragrant 
flowers,” R. B., I, 10; Child, No. 167. == 2454, 2731.] 

Remembre man bothe nyghte and Daye thowe muste nedes 
Dye thayre ys no nay &c (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 262, Wm. 
Pekering). (Beg. “Thy mortall body formed of clay,” 
Collmann, No. 59; Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 43. ==? 
2222. | 

Remember the poore (Sept. 9, 1578, II, 337, Rich. Jones). 
[Probably Another Song of T. Pearson doing, MS. Cot- 
ton Vesp. A. XXV, f. 154 — Boeddeker, II, 359. Beg. 
“© man, refraine thie vile desyre.” Cf. 2879.] 

Remember thy ende (Feb. 21, 1583, II, 420, Henry Carr). 

Remembryng man of the Judgement Daye (1568-69, I, 
385, Tho. Colwell). 

Remembrance concerninge domes daye. begynnynge pre- 
pare with speede, A (Aug. 15, 1586, II, 454, Henry 
Carr). [A hartie thankes giuinge to god for our queenes 
most excellent maiestie, beg. “ Prepare with speed, crist 
commyng is at hand,” Ballads from MSS8., II, 109; Shir- 
burn, p. 334.] 


. Remembraunce of Godes mervilous mercy exhortinge vs 


to Repente (1561-62, I, 175, Jno. Alde). [= ?2262.] 
Remembraunce of Godes mercy (1561-62, I, 180, Jno. 
Alde). [== ?2261.] 


. *Remembrance of the late righte honorable Erle of Derby 


Deceased, a (Dec. 23, 1593, JI, 642, Tho. Gubbin). 
[I. e., Henry Stanley. ] 

Rememberance of the latter Daye, the (1569-70, I, 408, 
Jno. Arnold). [Probably A Ballet of the last dayes, beg. 
“Who wislye wyll wth gostlye eye,” MS. Cotton Vesp. 
A. XXV, f. 149 == Boeddeker, II, 237.] 

Renovacon of Archery. by. prince Arthure and his com- 
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panions, ye (Aug. 19, 1579, II, 358, Ed. White). [For 
an explanation of this title see A. Dyce’s Glossary to 
Shakespeare, 1880, p. 115, and cf. 1746. ] 

2266. Renowned Robin Hood (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Fran. 
Grove). [== 2267. ] 

2267. Renowned Robin Hood (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). ([Beg. 
“ Gold tane from the King’s Harbengers,” R. B., II, 419; 
Child, No. 145. == 2266.] 

2268. Repente o ye Englande (1560-61, I, 154, Tho. Hackett). 

2269. *repentance of Nathanael Tindall that kild his mother, 
The (July 2, 1624, IV, 120, Rich. Hodgkins). [Hodg- 
kins and Trundle registered A most bloudy vnnaturall 
and unmatchable murther Comitted in Whitechappell by 
Nathanaell Tindall vpon his owne mother, the work of 
Jno. Morgan, on Sept. 16 (IV, 123). A broadside printed 
by Trundle, The penitent Sonnes teares for his murdered 
Mother. ... Being the lamentations in verse of Nathan- 
iel Tyndale, sicke both in soule and body, a prisoner now 
in New-gate for the Murder of his Mother, etc., is in 
Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 243. Tyndale was evidently a 
bad lot. In Jeaffreson’s Midd. Co. Records, II, 179, there 
is a True Bill charging that on April 9, 1624, at White- 
chappell, Nathaniel Tindall, alias Grindall, yeoman, 
“killed and murdered his wife Joan Tindall alias Grin- 
dall by striking her on the throat and left breast with a 
knife, and so giving her two mortal wounds of which she 
then and there died instantly.” According to this record, 
Tindall confessed, and was sentenced to be hanged near 
the house where he committed the murder on Jan. 17, 
1625. ] 

2270. Repentaunce shewed by the prodigall chylde (1562-63, I, 
206, Tho. Colwell). [See 368.] 

2271. Replye agaynste that sedicious and papesticall wretten 
ballet late caste abrode in the stretes of the Cetie of 
London, a (1565-66, I, 311, Alex. Lacy). 

2272. replye to the lokinge glasse, A (Jan. 15, 1582, IT, 406, 
Jno. Cherlewood). 

2273. Replye to the popes bull, the (1569-70, I, 414, Jno. 
Sampson). [John Felton (508) nailed the bull up in 
London on May 25, 1570. ] 
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2274. 


2275. 


2276. 


22707. 


2278. 


2285. 


2288. 


*report of a great boie borne in Pountfret, the (June 1, 
1580, II, 371, Rich. Jones). [I. e., at Pontefract. ] 

Reporte of the Wytty answeres of a beloved mayden &c, 
the (1564-65, I, 270, Tho. Colwell). 

Reprehension againste Greene Sleves by William Elder- 
ton, A (Feb. 13, 1581, II, 388, Rich. Jones). [See 
1049. ] | 

Reprovynge all Reball sonnges (1563-64, I, 233, Jno. 
Cherlewood). 

repulsiue Maid, The (July 17, 1640, IV, 516, Mrs. Grif- 
fin). [Beg. “Sweet, open the door,” R. B., VI, 209. 
== 2568. | 

resolute Soldiour, The (Aug. 14, 1640, IV, 517, Fran. 
Grove). 

resolued louer, The (July 18, 1623, IV, 101, Henry 
Gosson). [Beg. “O that I were with my true Love,” 
Rawlinson, f. 118; cf. R. B., VI, 217.] 

resolved maid, The (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, Fran. Grove). 

Restles lover, the (1569-70, I, 401, Rob. Hackforth). 

Resurrection of Christ (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [— 
972. | 

Revenge yat a Woman of Grece toke of hym that slewe 
hyr husbounde, the (1569-70, I, 416, Jno. Arnold). 
{Summarized from Bk. II, Ch. V, of Sir Thomas North’s 
Dial of Princes (155%, fols. 85-87) : “Of the reuenge- 
ment that a vvoman of Gretia toke of him, that had 
killed her husband, in hope to haue her in marriage.” 
Sinoris (Synorix) slew Sinatus, the husband of Camma. 
The latter married Sinoris but at the marriage feast poi- 
soned him and herself. 2284 was a re-issue of 2452. ] 

revolted lover, The (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [Beg. “ Once 
I loved a maiden faire,” R. B., II, 403.] 


. Revye to Rome because pope Malyparte ys in a fume, a 


(1569-70, I, 414, Tho. Colwell). [On the Northern 
Rebellion or Felton. Cf. 503. ] 


. reward of ffolly, The (April 17, 1634, IV, 317, Tho. Lam- 


bert). 
Reward of Rebellion, The (June 19, 1640, IV, 513, Rich. 
Harper). 
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2289. Rewarde of Rebellion by example of Schimon, the (1569- 
70, I, 417, Alex. Lacy). | 

2290. reward of Wickednes, The (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. 
Wright & partners). 

2291. Rewardes of wngodly Lovers &c, the (1564-65, I, 271, 
Tho. Colwell). 

2292. Riche botcher of Burchin Lane who beinge supposed to 
be a very poore man, was at his death proved to be 
worth xxx m!, The (July 3, 1597, III, 86, Tho. Mil- 
lington ). 

2293. Ryche man and poore Lazarus, of the (1557-58, I, 7%6, 
Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). [Perhaps this was, as Child 
suggested, the traditional ballad of Dives and Lazarus 
(= 614), beg. “ As it fell out upon a day,” Child, No. 
56.] 

2294. rich man of Yorke, The (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 

2295. *rich men’s joys, or, the poores mens cares & comforts, 
The (Mch. 31, 1688, iii, 330, Jno. Back). 

2296. rich marchant man, A (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [First 
line of 1817.] 

2297. Richard Fferrys cominge to Bristowe on the Third of 
Auguste 1590, a ballad of (Aug. 7, 1590, II, 557, Ed. 
White). [Probably A new Sonnet Made vppon the ar- 
riuall and braue entertainement of Richard Ferris with 
his boat, who arriued at the Citie of Bristowe on the third 
day of August, 1590, beg. “ Come, olde and young, behold 
and vewe,” by James Sargent, which is added to The most 
dangerous and memorable aduenture of Richard Ferris, 
1590, in J. P. Collier's Illus. of Early Eng. Pop. Int., vol. 
II. See 1321.] 

2298. right excellent and comfortable consolation for all op- 
pressed persons, A (Feb. 21, 1583, IT, 420, Henry Carr). 

2298a. *Ringinge Retraite Couragiouslie sounded, wherein Plaies 
and Players are fytlie Confounded, A (Nov. 10, 1580, 
II, 381, Ed. White). [This may have been Anthony Mun- 
day’s ballad against stage-plays. See the discussion in the 
Modern Language Review, IV, 486. ] 

2299. Riotous Spender, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 
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2300. 


2301. 
2302. 


2306. 


2307. 


2308. 


2309. 


2310. 


Roaring Dick of Douer (May 24, 1632, IV, 278, Henry 
Gosson, Fran. Coles). [Beg. “ Here’s a health to all good 
fellows,” by R. C., Pepys, I, 434.] 

Robbers and shefters (1568-69, I, 380, Wm. Griffith). 

Robery at Gaddes Hill, The (1558-59, I, 96, Wm. Redle, 
Rich. Lant). [Thomas Warton (Hist. Eng. Poet., 1824, 
IV, 223) claimed to have seen this ballad and said it was 
signed by one Faire, i. e., Thomas Phaer. “ But pray, 
Mr. Warton, what was the subject of THAT BALLAD, 
which (you say) you SAW?” inquired Jos. Ritson, in his 
Observations, p. 39.] 

*Robertes his welcomme of good will to Captayne Can- 
dishe (Dec. 3, 1588, II, 509, ane Wolf). [See 748, 
854. | 

Robyn and Kate (May 9, 1634, IV, 319, Tho. Lambert). 
[By M. P., beg. “ Farre in the North Countrey,” R. B., 
II, 414.] 

*Robin Conscience or Conscionable Robin, A thing called 
(April 20, 1630, IV, 233, Mich. Sparks). ([Cf. 582, 
2306. | 

*Robin Conscience or Conscionable Robin his Progresse 
through Court &c, a little booke called (June 13, 1631, 
IV, 254, Fran. Coles). [By M. P., beg. “I have been 
quite through England wide,” Harl. Miscel., I, 48. This 
ballad-poem is perhaps a reworking of an early Robin 
Conscience. Books of that title were licensed on Aug. 8, 
1579; Jan. 15, 1582; Mch. %, 1591; Oct. 12, 1591; May 
31, 1594; Oct. 29, 1615; June 19, 1627; Mch. 27, 1652 
(II, 358, 405, 576, 596, 651; III, 575; IV, 182; i, 393).] 

Robyn Hod, a ballett of (1562-63, I, 204, Jno. Alde). 
[Probably The Little Gest, beg. “ Lythe and listin, gen- 
tilmen,” Child, No. 117.] 

*Robin Hood (Nov. 9, 1633, IV, 308, Rich. Cotes). 
[Martin Parker’s A True Tale of Robin Hood, beg. “ Both 
gentlemen, or yoemen bould,” Child, No. 154. == 2742. ] 

*Robin Hood and little John (June 29, 1624, IV, 120, 
Jno. Alde). [Beg. “When Robin Hood was ahout 
twenty years old,” R. B., VIII?, 504; Child, No. 125.] 

Robin Hood and the beggar (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Fran. 
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2312. 


2313. 


2314. 


2315. 


2316. 


2317. 


2318. 


2319. 


2320. 


2321. 


2322. 
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Grove). [Beg. “Come light and listen, you Gentlemen 
all,” by Tho. Robins, R. B., VIII?, 517; Child, No. 133.] 

Robin Hood and the bishop (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Fran. 
Grove). ([Beg. “Come, gentlemen all, and listen awhile,” 
R. B., Il, 449; Child, No. 143.] 

Robin Hood and the butcher (July 2, 1657, ii, 133, Nath. 
Ekins). [= 2318.] 

Robin Hood & the butcher (July 16, 1657, ii, 137, Fran. 
Grove). [By Tho. Robins, beg. “ Come, all ye brave Gal- 
lants, and listen a while,” R. B., VIII?, 535; Child, No. 
122, == 2812.] 

Robin Hood and the Tanner, or Robin Hood mett wth 
his match (April 17, 1657, ii, 123, Wm. Gilbertson). 
[ Beg. “ In Nottingham there lives a jolly Tanner,” B. B., 
VIII?, 502; Child, No. 126.] 

Robin Hoods goulden pryse (June 2, 1656, 11, 62, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “I Have heard talk of bold Robin Hood,” 
by Laurence Price, R. B., VIII?, 509; Child, No. 147.] 

Robin Hood’s Progresse of Nottingham (Mch. 1, 1675, 1i, 
499). [= 2317.] 

Robin Hoods progresse to Nottingham, in wch hee killed 
15 fforesters (Mch. 26, 1656, ii, 43, Fran. Grove). 
[ Beg. “ Robin Hood hee was and a tall young man,” FR. B., 
VIII?, 500; Child, No. 1389. — 2316.] 

Rocke the baby Joane (Jan. 2, 1632, IV, 268, Fran. Coles 
& partners). [By M. P. Beg. “A Young man in our 
Parish,” Pepys, I, 396; cf. R. B., VII, 349.] 

Rocke the Cradle (Nov. 4, 1631, IV, 263, Ed. Blackmore). 
[By L. P., beg. “There was a Country Gallant,” R. B., 
VII, 162.]} 

Rogers will (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [? Cf. 803.] 

Romeo and Juliett, A newe ballad of (Aug. 5, 1596, ITI, 
68, Ed. White). [The Tragicall history of the Romeus 
and Juliett with sonettes (by Arthur Brooke) had been 
registered in 1562-63 (I, 203). The present ballad was 
suggested by Shakespeare’s tragedy. ] 

Roome for a gamester, Or a knot of good fellowes (Aug. 
1, 1657, ii, 140, Fran. Grove). [Cf. “ Room for a Games- 
ter, that plays at all he sees,” which Ebsworth reprinted 
in R. B., VIII, cii, from an unspecified MS.] 
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2323. 


2324. 


2325. 
2326. 


2327. 


2328. 


2329. 


Roome for a joviall tinker (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. 
“It was a Lady of the North,” B. B., VII, 74. =?1850. ] 

Rome for company in Bartholomew faire (Oct. 22, 1614, 
ITI, 554, Jno. Trundle). 

Rosamund (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). ([Catch-title of 1825.] 

Rose ys frome my garden gonne, a ballett the (1557-58, 
I, 76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). 

Rowe well Godes marynours (1567-68, I, 360, Alex. Lacy). 
[Cf. 2329 ff. ] 

Rowe well ye Christes marynours (1567-68, I, 362, Jno. 
Alde). [Cf. 2827.] 

Roowe well ye narynors & (1565-66, I, 305, Wm. Peker- 
ing). [The music so named is given in Pop. Mus., II, 
712, 720. Cf. 2327, 2520. ] 

Rowe well ye marynours for those that loke bygge (1569- 
70, I, 401, Jno. Sampson). [Cf. 2329.] 

Roo well ye marynors moralyzed (1566-67, I, 340, Wm. 
Pekering). [Cf. 2329.] 

Row well ye marynors moralyzed (1567-68, I, 355, Alex. 
Lacy). [= 2333.] 

Rowe well ye marynors moralyzed (1567-68, I, 360, Jno. 
Alde). [== 2831 f.] 

Rowlandes godson moralized, The firste parte of (April 
18, 1592, II, 609, Jno. Wolf). ([Cf. 471, 2335. ] 

Rowlandes god sonne moralised, the Second parte of 
(April 29, 1592, II, 610, Jno. Wolf). [The original jig, 
A proper new ballett, intituled Rowland’s god-sonne, beg. 
“Tell me, Jhon, why art thow soe sade,” is in Shirburn, 
p. 354. Cf. Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, XXX, 377, and 
2334. | 


. Royall entertainment into London of our Royall King 


James with our Renownede Quene Together with their 
eldest sonne Henry Ffrederick Prince of Wales, the 
(Mch. 21, 1604, ITI, 255, Tho. Pavier). 


. Roiall entrance of Quene Elizabeth into her cyty of Lon- 


don the —— Day of november 1588 and of the sol- 
emnity vsed by her maiestie to the glory of God for 
the wonderful ouerthrowe of the Spaniardes &c, a Joy- 
full ballad of the (Nov. 14, 1588, II, 506, Jno. Wolf). 
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2338. 


2339. 


2340. 
2341. 
2342. 
2343. 


2344. 
2345. 


2346. 
2347. 


2348. 


2349. 


2350. 


2351. 


2352. 
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[Registered before the event. Undoubtedly A Joyfull 
ballad of the Royall entrance of Quene E. into the Cetye 
of London the 24 of November in the 31 yeire of hyr 
Mat* Reigne to gyve God praye for the ov'throwe of the 
Spanyards, beg. “ Amonge the woonderous works of God,” 
N. & Q.,108., XI, 147.] 

*Royall Health being much in request, The (Mch. 20, 
1684, iii, 229, Tho. Mills). 

Roiall pedygree of the Lady Elizabeth, the (May 28, 
1613, III, 524, Mrs. White). [For a similar work see 
Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 133.] 

*ruefull report of yat grieuous mischances, a (Mch. 31, 
1580, II, 367, Wm. Wright). 

ruefull report of the desperate deathe of James Thornton, 
the (July 9, 1580, II, 375, Rich. Jones). 

Ruffe sleves and hose, a ballett Called of (1560-61, I, 154, 
Jno. Sampson). [Cf. 35, 2343.] 

Ruffes and longe sleves (1563-64, I, 237, Jno. Cherle- 
wood). [Cf. 2342.] 

Ruflinge woer, The (June 11, 1594, II, 653, Jno. Danter). 

ruined lovers, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. “ Mars 
shall to Cupid now submit,” R. B., VII, 411.] 

Rusticus and Sapyence (1561-62, I, 178, Jno. Alde). 

Sad and heavy Newes (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright 
& partners). 

sadd lamentacon of a Constant yonge gentlewoman, the 
(June 27, 1593, II, 633, Abel Jeffs). 

sad murder comitted in Hertfordshire neare Ware upon 
ye body of M* Billidge of London, ffruiterer, A (Dec. 
7, 1657, ii, 157, Chas. Tyas). 

Sad newes from St Katherines, being a relacon of a great 
fire (July 9, 1657, ii, 136, Fran. Grove). 

Sad newes from sea, being a relacon of the death of 
Generall Blake and Vice Admirall Badiley (Aug. 18, 
1657, ii, 142, Fran. Grove). [The D. N. B. gives Blake’s 
death as Aug. 7 and Badiley’s as “two or three years” 
after 1657.] 

*sadd Sonnet of Thomas Crowe late One of the yomen of 
her Maiesties Guarde, wrytten by One of his fellowes, a 
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2353. 


2354. 


2355. 


2356. 


2357. 


2358. 


2359. 


(Feb. 24, 1593, II, 627, Ralph Hancock). [A True Bill 
dated Aug. 12, 1591, charges John Douglas with assault- 
ing and murdering Crowe with “a dagg charged with 
gunpowder and a bullett of leade,” and indicts also 
“Claius Cornelys late of London yoman and Mathew 
Dodsworthe of the city of York gentleman” with aiding 
and abetting Douglas in the murder. Cornelys and Doug- 
las were acquitted of murder but found guilty of man- 
slaughter. A second True Bill charges the three with 
assaulting Crowe and stealing his gray gelding worth £3. 
A memorandum on this bill shows that Dodsworth was at 
large and that the other two pleaded not guilty. On the 
same file with these bills is the Coroner’s Inquisition-post- 
mortem taken at the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
on Aug. 14, 1591, on the body of Crowe, lying there dead. 
See Jeaffreson’s Midd. Co. Records, I, 208. Clayes Cor- 
nelius (sic) was held in prison “ more then half a yeare 
sithence his tryall,” and was ordered released by the Privy 
Council on July 29, 1593, only after the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands officially took up the matter with the 
Council. See Dasent’s Acts of the Privy Council, XXIV, 
424. ] 

Sayler and his Loue, A dainty new ditty of the (July 18, 
1637, IV, 389, Jno. Wright, Jr.). [== ?2354.] 

saylor and his love, A new ditty of the (Mch. 26, 1656, 
ii, 43, Jno. Wright). [Beg. “My only Love, thou’rt 
welcome to the shore,” Pepys, IV, 157. ==?2353.] 

Sayler new come ouer, A (June 13, 1631, IV, 254, Fran. 
Coles & partners). 

Saylors departure from his dearest love, The (Mch. 26, 
1656, ii, 43, Jno. Wright). [Beg. “ Now I am bound to 
the Seas,” R. B., VII, 534.] 

Saylers ioye, to the tune of heigh ho hollidaie, the (Jan. 
14, 1595, II, 669, Tho. Creede). [The Sailor’s Joy is 
the tune of 955. ] 

saylers newe tantara, the (July 19, 1584, II, 434, Tho. 
Nelson). 

*Sainct Barnardes sonnett of the vanitie of this world 
(June 22, 1602, III, 209, Simon Stafford). [Most proba- 
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2362. 


2363. 


2364. 


2365. 


2366. 


2367. 


2368. 


2369. 


2370. 
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bly Saint Barnards verses, beg. “ Why dooth eache state 
apply it selfe to worldly prayse,” which appears as the 
first poem in every edition of the Paradise of Dainty 
Devises (15%6-1606).] 

St Bernard’s vision (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 37). [—2361.] 

St Bernards vision (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. “As I 
lay slumbring in my bed one night,” R. B., II, 491. — 
2360. | 

Sainct Dennys famous man of Ffraunce, thother [ballad ] 
beginninge (April 9, 1611, ITI, 457, Simon Stafford). 

Saint George (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Brief title. Beg. 
“Of Hector’s Deeds did Homer sing,” R. B., I, 380. Cf. 
23686. | 

St George (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). [Brief title. Probably 
beg. “ Why should we boast of Arthur and his Knights,” 
R. B., VI, 72%. Cf. 2366. ] 

St George for England (June 15, 1657, ii, 130, Nath. 
Brooks). [Cf. 2366. ] 

St George for England, A most excellent ballad of (Mch. 
1, 1675, ii, 497). [== 2868 or 2364. Cf. 2365. ] 

Saint Martins Beggar (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright 
& partners). 

Salops supplicacion to almighty God (May 24, 1632, IV, 
278, Henry Gosson, Fran. Coles). [On the plague. See 
Owen and Blakeway, History of Shrewsbury, 1825, I, 
404.] 

same Twoo angelles [that came before the City of 
Droppa in Silesia], a ballad of the (Nov. 22, 1593, IT, 
640, Jno. Wolf). [Book and ballad entered together. ] 

same vyctorye [of the ‘‘Centurion’’ of London against 
five Spanish galleys, April 4, 1591, Easter Day], a 
ballad of the (May 15, 1591, II, 582, And. White). 
[Book and ballad entered together. “The Gallies were 
grapled to the Centurion in thys manner, two lay on one 
side, and two on another, and the Admirall lay full in the 
sterne.” The Centurion had only 48 men and boys in 
her crew, while “in euery [one] of the Gallies there was 
about fiue or sixe hundereth Souldiours.” Four of her 
crew were killed, ten others injured. “ Fiue houres and a 
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2371. 


2372. 


2373. 


2374, 


2375. 
2376. 


2377. 


2378. 


2379. 


2380. 


2381. 


2382. 


halfe this fight continued ... the next day sixe other 
Gallies came and looked at them, but durst not at any 
hand meddle with them.”—The Valiant and most laud- 
able fight performed in the Straights, by the Centurton of 
London, against fiue Spanish Gallves, etc., 1591.] 

Sampson Judge of Israell, a Dittye of (Aug. 15, 1586, IT, 
454, Henry Carr). [Beg. “ When Sampson was a tall 
young man,” #. B., IT, 460. Cf. 2372.] 

Sampson the the [sic] story Doth shewe by Dalyda falslye 
he was ouer throwen &c (1563-64, I, 237, Tho. Colwell). 
[? An early version of 2871. ] 

Samuell and Sara (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [Beg. “ AslI 
by chance was walking,” B. B., II, 475. == 2758.] 

Save a theife from the gallowes & hee’ll hang thee if hee 
can (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [Title of 958, beg. “ You 
disobedient Children, mark my fall,” R. B., VIII, 72. 
The title was proverbial: see Nashe, II, 180.] 

*Save all & spend all (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). 

Say well or saie nothinge (Jan. 25, 1580, II, 364, Ed. 
White). [Probably the ballad without title, beg. “Say 
well is thoroughly a worthy good thing,” Gude and Godlte 
Ballatis, 1567, ed. Mitchell, p. 207.] 

saynge betwene the quene and Englonde Called comme 
over the browne Bessye to me, A (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 262, 
Wm. Pekering). [== 587.] 

Sayinges and sentences of Salomon (Aug. 1, 1586, IT, 451, 
Ed. White). [Beg. “Those that will run a vertuous 
race,” R. B., II, 538; Collmann, No. 84. —=2479.] 

*Scharron’s ghost appearing to Madam de Maintenon 
and the reproaches hee makes to her about her amours 
wth Lewis Le Grand (May 7, 1694, iii, 440, Rich. 
Bentley). [I.e., Scarron’s ghost; Louis XIV of France.] 

*Scott’s souldiers kindnesse it being the sorrowfull ditte 
of 50 young damsells of Southwarke, The (June 25, 
1685, iii, 287, Jonah Deacon). [Beq. “Scotch Jemmy, 
and Jockey, and Sawny,” R. B., VIII', 472.] 

Scottish Sonnett of Sandall, A (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, 
Jno. Wright & partners). 

skratchinge of ye wytche, ye (Aug. 19, 1579, IT, 358, Ed. 
White). 
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sea fight betweene [the] Hollander and the Spaniard, The 
(Sept. 23, 1639, IV, 480, Rich. Harper). [By Jno. 
Lookes, beg. “ Give ear you lusty Gallants,” Manchester, 
II, 36. See 1476. ] 

Seafight with Three Turkish piratts, the (July 13, 1640, 
IV, 515, Henry Gosson). [Licensed on the same day as 
Jno. Taylor’s pamphlet on this fight. ] 

Seamans Caroll. / for the takinge of the greate Caracke, 
The (Oct. 19, 1592, II, 621, Jno. Kyd). 

Seamans Compasse, The (June 26, 1657, 11, 131, Fran. 
Grove). [By L. P., beg. “ As lately I travelled towards 
Gravesend,” B. B., I, 267.] 

*Seamans coragious welcome to the Soldiers prepared 
for the voyage of Sir Ffrauncis Drake and Sir John 
Hawkins Knightes, a (June 14, 1595, II, 299, Ed. 
White). 

Seamans Loue, The (Dec. 14, 1620, IV, 44, Henry Gos- 
son). [?A pleasant new Song between a Seaman and his 
Love, by Cuthbert Birket, beg. “ When Sol could cast no 
light,” BR. B., ITI, 126.] 

Seamans returne, or safe arrivall to the shore, The (Aug. 
28, 1657, ii, 144, Chas. Tyas). 

seamans song of Captaine Ward, The (Mch. 13, 1656, 1i, 
37). [= 2393.] 

seamans welcome, The (Mch. 1, 1675, 1i, 500). 

seamans west resolucon or, couragio, The (Mch. 1, 1675, 
ii, 500). 

seamens songe of Captayne Warde, the famous Pirate of 
the world an Englishman, the (July 3, 1609, III, 414, 
Jno. Busby, Sr.). [Beg. “Gallants, you must under- 
stand,” R. B., VI, 784. Cf. Ward and Danseker, Two 
notorious Pyrates, etc., 1609, and Rob. Daborn’s play of 
A Christian Turned Turk, 1612. == 2890. Cf. 2394.] 

seamens songe of Danseker the Dutchman his robberyes 
and fightes at sea, the (July 3, 1609, III, 414, Jno. 
Busby, Sr.). [Beg. “Sing we Sea-men, now and than,” 
R. B., VI, 423. A sequel, or second part, to 2898. | 

Second Bloody seafight &c, a (Oct. 15, 1639, IV, 484, 
Fran. Grove). [See 1906. ] 
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2396. seconde Dystruction agaynste Malborne hylles sett fourth 
by vs Wyves consente of our Wylles, a (1565-66, I, 293, 
Wm. Griffith). [See 1875.] 

2397. Seldome comes the Better (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “ You men that are well wived,” FR. B., 
II, 508.] 

2398. selfe Conceited Bachelor, The (Mch. 20, 1638, IV, 412, 
Fran. Grove). 

2399. Sellmans sorrowfull songe (Jan. 8, 1612, III, 475, Wm. 
Barley). [“ On Wednesday the 25. of December last 
past, being Christmas day, one John Selman did presume 
to come into the Chappell at Whitehall, with intent and 
purpose to do that which at last he effected, which was 
either to cut a purse, or picke a pocket.” He was espied 
by Mr. Doubleday as he was picking the purse of Leonard 
Barry of 40s. “ His sacred Maiestie being ready to re- 
ceiue the Sacrament, was somewhat disturbed with the 
report hereof.” Selman was examined on the same day 
by Sir Francis Bacon and sentenced to death. (The Ar- 
aignment of John Selman, etc., 1612.) His crime is 
referred to, though no commentator has observed it, in 
the Caveat against Cut-Purses (beg. “ My masters, and 
friends, and good people, draw near”) sung by Nightin- 
gale in Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, III, i: 

Nay one without grace, 
At a better place, 
At Court, and in Christmas, before the king’s face. . . 
There are two epigrams on Selman in Samuel Rowlands’s 
Knave of Hearts, 1612, sig. F3%. Cf. 95.] 

2400. sende me your sonne go your waye (Dec. 4, 1559, I, 125, 
Jno. Sampson). 

2401. *serious discourse of a timely preperacon for death, A 
(Dec. 13, 1683, iii, 217, Joshua Conyers). 

2402. Sett thyne howse in order for thow shalte dye (1563-64, 
I, 235, Rich. Serle). 

2403. settinge foorth of the variety of mens mindes esteaminge 
rather welth with a wanton wife then vertue in a 
modeste mayde, a (June 1, 1582, II, 412, Jno. Wolf). 

2404. vij dronkardes whome the evill spirit procured to Death 
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at Ravenspurgh in Swaben, A ballad of (June 26, 1579, 
IT, 354, Jno. Cherlewood). [On Feb. 10 (apparently 
1577-8) Jacob Hermans, Adam Giebens, John Keyfell, 
George Kempell, Peter Hersdof, Hermon Fron, Symon 
Hendrikes, and John Wagenar were drinking and blas- 
pheming at the tavern of Antonye Hage, when “ sodayne- 
lye came in among them, in the likenesse of a companyon 
the Diuell, who drincking to them sette all their mouthes 
in suche a fyre, that these Drunkardes became not onelye 
amazed thereat, but also were after a lamentable sorte 
strangled to death.”—Batman, p. 405. This story is 
also told in Stubbes’ Anatomy of Abuses, 1583, New Shak- 
spere Society ed., I, 111 ff.] 


. Xvij Chapter of the iiij*™ bokes of kynges &c, the (1567- 


68, I, 363, Wm. Griffith). [2 Kings, xvii, on the sins and 
the fall of Samaria. | 

severall confessions of Thomas Norton and Christopher 
Norton, the (1569-70, I, 415, Rich. Jones). [The Nor- 
tons were hanged, drawn, and quartered for treason (in 
the Northern Rebellion) at Tyburn on May 27, 1570. Cf. 
549. ] 


. Shakeley hay (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [== 1804, 2121. 


Cf. 1960. ] 

Shakeing of the sheets (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 182). [Cus- 
tomary popular title of The doleful Dance and Song of 
Death: Intituled, Dance after my Pipe, beg. “Can you 
dance The shaking of the sheets,” by Thomas Hill, R. B., 
III, 184. See 480, 1833. ] 

*Shall I, Shall I? No, No, coppy entituled (April 4, 
1684, iii, 232, Geo. Larking). ([Beg. “ Pretty Betty, now 
come to me,” R. B., VI, 157.] 


. Shall I Wed an Aged man/with a complaynte of a 


Wedowe agaynste an olde man (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 263, 
Wm. Pekering). [The complaint of a widdow against an 
old man, beg. “ Shall I wed an aged man,” Shirburn, p. 
269.] 

shamefull Downefall of the popes Kingdome conteyn- 
ninge the lyfe and deathe of Stephen Garnett the popes 
Cheife preiste in England &c, the (May 5, 1606, IIT, 
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2416. 


2417. 


2418. 


320, Christ. Hunt). [Beg. “ Let all true English heartes 
now sing,” R. B., VIII?, xv, from Manchester, I, 54. See 
945.] - 

she Divell of Westminster, The (June 24, 1630, IV, 236, 
Fran. Coles). [Cf. Rollins?, p. 332.] 


. Shepard hay Shepard hee (Feb. 2, 1615, III, 562, Jno. 


White). 

shepherd of Wakeffeilde, The (July 18, 1623, IV, 101, 
Henry Gosson). 

Sheppard Tom, The second part of (June 19, 1625, IV, 
144, Jno. Wright). [?A 2nd part of 561.] 

shepeheardes hard fortune or his Lamentacon &c, the 
(Feb. 20, 1613, III, 515, Ed. White). [? The Shep- 
heards Lamentation, beg. “ Come Shepheards, decke your 
heads,” Pepys, I, 366; Pop. Mus., I, 260.] 

sheppardes Lamentacon, the (Nov. 19, 1612, III, 503, 
Tho. Pavier). [?The Good Shepherd’s Sorrow for the 
Death of his Beloved Son, beg. “ In sad and ashy weeds I 
sigh” (a supposed lament by James I for Prince Henry: 
cf. 349), Rich. Johnson’s Crown Garland, 1612, ed. Percy 
Society, p. 6. Or else = 2416. ] 

Sheppardes pastorall, The (July 18, 1623, IV, 101, Cuth- 
bert Wright). [Possibly A pastorall Song, beg. “ Upon 
a Downe where shepheards keepe,” Mann’s Deloney, p. 
344. | 


. shepards wooing, The (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 37). [Beg. “ As 


at noon Dulcina rested,” attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
R. B., VI, 166. The refrain is “ Forgo me now, come to 
me soon.” Cf. 650. ] 

shepperdesse of Arcadia, the (July 2, 1624, IV, 120, 
Fran. Grove). [=—=173.] 

shewinge how a fond woman falsely accused her self to 
be the kinge of Spaines daughter and beinge founde a 
lyer was for the same whipped through London the 
xiiijth of December 1592 beinge known to be a butchers 
daughter of London, a ballad (Dec. 18, 1492, TI, 624, 
Ed. White). [“'The 13. [sic] of December a certayne 
Gentlewoman by the Counsells commaundement was 
whipped through the Citty of London for affirming her- 

14 
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selfe to bee the daughter of Phillip K of Spayne as shee 
had beene perswaded by some accompted southsayers, after 
prooued liers, for shee was knowne to bee a butchers 
daughter in East Cheape,” Stow, p. 764.] 

shewyng how a man shall knowe his frynde and What 
fryndshippe ys &c (1565-66, I, 305, Ed. Russell). 

shewyng how maryage ys bothe parydice and also purga- 
tory & (1565-66, I, 311, Rich. Hudson). 

shewynge how that the worlde ys the lenger the worse 
(1562-63, I, 214, Jno. Cherlewood). 


. shewing how the Prince of England loved ye kings daugh- 


ter of France, A new ballad (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). 
[ Beg. “ In the days of old” (1240), R. B., I, 309; Mann’s 
Deloney, p. 333.] 

shewyng of the myserable vnhappy fall of a vecyous 
kynge Called syr Danapall (1565-66, I, 294, Tho. Col- 
well). [= ? Sardanapalus. ] 


. Shewyng that faythfull promysses oughte to be kepte 


(1565-66, I, 306, Tho. Colwell). 

shewing the foly of man, a Ditty (July 22, 1588, II, 494, 
Jno. Cherlewood). 

shewinge the happines of England for her maiesties 
blessed reigne and the subiectes ioy for the same, a 
most ioyfull newe ballad (Nov. 15, 1594, II, 665, Ed. 
White). [On the accession day, Nov. 17.] 


. shewinge the strange qualities of a yonge nagge called 


Morocco, a ballad (Nov. 14, 1595, III, 53, Ed. White). 
[Maroccus extaticus, or Bankes bayhorse in A traunce 
was registered on Dec. 17 (IIT, 55), and is ed. by Rim- 
bault for the Percy Society. Cf. also Sullivan’s Court 
Masques of James I, passim; Dodsley-Hazlitt, Old Plays, 
XIV, 508; Dekker’s Prose Works, ed. Grosart, I, 81, II, 
235, 288, 316; Grosart’s Harvey, III, 52; Gifford-Cun- 
ningham’s Jonson, II, 144; Mercurius Democritus, April 
13-21, 1652; and the commentators on Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. ] 


2431. shewinge the treason lately wrought against the Ffrenche 


Kinge who was by A Jesuite of yonge yeares suddenlie 
wounded in the face who had thought to haue murdered 
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him, A ballad (Dec. 28, 1594, II, 668, Tho. Millington). 
[See 799. ] 

shewynge ye very Cause and Remedy of the Dearth 
(Sept. 4, 1564, I, 262, Wm. Pekering). 


. shewing the wonderfull miracles of our Lord Jesus 


Christ, A new ditty (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). ' [= 2917.] 

shewyng what mysfortune happened by the desposicion 
of the planettes namely in saynt martens parryshe nere 
charynge Crosse, the (1563-64, I, 231, Wm. Griffith). 
[Possibly related to the event Stow chronicles under the 
date of July 8, 1564, when a woman and three cows were 
killed by lightning in “ Covent garden neere to Charing 
crosse.”’ | 


. ship of careles conuersation, the (Mch. 17, 1580, II, 366, 


Jno. Cherlewood). 


. Ship of fooles, the (Oct. 30, 1604, III, 273, Tho. Pavier). 


[Same as 483. ] 
Shomakers travelles (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Beg. “As 
I through England travelled,” Wood 401 (69).] 


. Shorte and sweete memorye of Jack A Lentes honestie, a 


(Feb. 14, 1578, II, 324, Rich. Jones). 

shorte Dyscryption of parson Darcy, a (1565-66, I, 310, 
Tho. Colwell). [At same time Colwell entered a book on 
Darcy. ] 


. Shrewsberry (July 26, 1658, ii, 189, F. C., T. V., W. G.). 


[Shrowsbury for Me, beg. “ Come listen, young Gallants 
of Shrowsbury fair Town,” R. B., VI, 359.] 
*Shrovinge for ladies, a (Mch. 24, 1579, II, 349, Jno. 
Cherlewood). 
sick sick &c (Mch. 24, 1579, II, 349, Rich. Jones). [Possi- 
bly the refrain of Captain Car, beg. “It befell at Mar- 
tynmas ” (Child, No. 178) ; or perhaps related to the song 
in Summer's Last Will, 1600 (Nashe, ITI, 260), beg.: 
Sicke, sicke, and very sicke, 
& sicke, and for the time. 
But it may be only a brief title of 2443. ] 


. *sicke sicke ingraue I would I were for griefe to see this 


wicked world yat will not mend I feare (June 19, 1579, 
II, 353, Rich. Jones). [Cf. 2442.] 
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*sighte in thelement in Cornewall, A (June 2, 1580, II, 
371, Rob. Waldegrave). [‘‘ In Maye aboute the eighteenth 
daye, was seene betweene Bodman and Foye in Cornwale 
in the ayre a foggie or thick mist out of the which ap- 
peared a Castle with Flagges and Streamers, standing in 
the Sea: this vanished sodaynelye awaye. Neare vnto 
the same place appeared an Argusey with her whole 
tackling, and hir Sayles full with the wind, made her 
way on the southside of the castle, trimmed also with 
pendents, banners and flagges. After this an other 
Argusey and three or foure smaller Vessels long like 
Gallies, all in warlike sorte: then there appeared small 
cloudes to the number of twelue, whiche were turned into 
Castels, and so following in a rowe vanished awaye, yet 
others appeared in their place after an hower and more.” 
—Batman, p. 419.] 


. Signes and tokens which goe before the day of Judgement 


of the manner howe the worlde shalbe destroyed, A 
godly newe ballade of the (June 22, 1582, IT, 413, Ed. 
White). 
silver Age, The (Nov. 16, 1621, IV, 61, Henry Gosson). 
[Beg. “ My Lady Pecunia,” Pepys, I, 154. Cf. 234.] 
simple woer, The (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. Coles & 
partners). 


. Simplicity is turned good scholler (July 18, 1623, IV, 


101, Fran. Grove). 


. Single life the onely way (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [For 


ballads with titles similar to this see R. B., IV, 77; 
Crawford, Nos. 1440, 1445.] 


. sinners redemption, The (Mch. 26, 1656, 11, 43, Jno. 


Wright). [Beg. “ All you that are to mirth inclin’d,” 
R. B., Il, 486.] 

Sinners sorrow, The (Feb. 19, 1636, IV, 355, Fran. 
Grove). 

Sinorex Cania et Sinatus (1569-70, I, 414, Rich. Jones). 
[I. e., Synorix, Camma, and Sinatus, whose story is told 
in A Petite Pallace of Pettve His Pleasure, 1576, novel 1; 
in North’s Dial of Princes (cf. 2284) ; and in Sir Tho. 
Hoby’s The Courtver of Count Baldesar Castulto, 1588, 
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Bk. ITT, sig. Aa3. Indirectly from the version in Plu- 
tarch’s De Mulier. Virt. Tennyson found the story and 
worked it into his tragedy, The Cup (Life and Works, 
III [1899], 312-316).] 

Sir Andrew Bartas revived (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. 
Wright & partners). [? Same as 2454.] 

Sir Andrew Barton (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [== 2255. 
Cf. 2453. ] 

Sir John Barlycorne (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Beg. - 
“As I went through the North Countrey,” R. B., II, 
373. ] 

Sir John Careles (Feb. 9, 1635, IV, 333, Tho. Lambert). 
[== 1308. ] 


. Sir John Fitz his ghost, or the dolefull Dreames of Lusty 


Jack his chief Associate and companion in mischef 
(Sept. 13, 1605, ITI, 300, Ed. White, Jr.). [Fitz killed 
Mr. Slanning and then fled to France. Returning to 
Twickenham a year later, he became insane, killed Good- 
man Goddart, and then committed suicide. He was 
buried at Twickenham on Aug. 10, 1605. See A Narra- 
tion of the Bloudy Murthers Commytted by the Handes 
of Sir John Fites (alias) Fitz, 1605 (reprinted by 
Halliwell-Phillipps, 1860); The Bloudy booke, OR, The 
Tragicall and desperate end of Sir Iohn Fites (alias) 
Fitz, 1605; and 1414.] 


. Sir John Shakeragges highe waye to hell ledd by his 


brother Totterdemallion (May 27, 1612, III, 486, Ralph 
Blore). 

Sirrah! Hast thou ere a brasse farthing give mee one, &c 
(Sept. 14, 1657, ii, 145, Fran. Grove). 


. six merry wives of Canterbury, The (Mch. 12, 1656, uy, 


35, Fran. Grove).. 

vj" chapter of saynt Mathewe that we shulde not be 
Carefull of worldly vanytes, the (1569-70, I, 416, Rich. 
Jones). 

skilfull doctor of Glocestersh[ire], The (Mch. 12, 1656, 
ii, 34, Fran. Grove). [= 2463.] 

skillfull Doctor of Gloucestershire, The (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 
498). [Beg. “A country farmer, as ’tis said,” R. B., 
VIII, 570. = 2462.] 
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Small beare Poore Company and little money (Jan. 2, 
1632, IV, 268, Fran. Coles & partners). 

*Smellinge Nosegaye, A (Jan. 15, 1582, II, 406, Jno. 
Cherlewood). [Probably a reissue of a 1572 ballad 
called A pleasant Poesie, or sweete Nosegay of fragrant 
smellyng Flowers, by Jno. Symon, beg. “A Stock of 
flowers, bedewed with showers,” Lilly, p. 5. Cf. also A 
Nosegaie in A Handfull, p. 1, beg. “ A Nosegaie, lacking 
flowers fresh.’’] 

smooth toung and a falce heart, A (Mch. 20, 1640, IV, 
503, Mrs. Griffin). 


. Sodom and Gomore, a ballett of (1570-71, I, 439, Henry 


Kirkham). [Of the horrible and wofull destruction of 
Sodome and Gomorra, beg. “ The Scripture playne doth 
show,” Lilly, p. 125. == 2608.] 


. Souldier and his knapsack &, The (Nov. 4, 1639, IV, 


487, Fran. Grove). 


. Souldier and his Loue, The (July 17, 1640, IV, 516, Mrs. 


Griffin). [? Beg. “My dearest dear adue,” Pepys, I, 
296. Cf. 2492.) 


. soldier and Peggy, Of the (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 36). [== 


2471.] 


. soldier & Peggy, A new ballad of the (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 


497). [Beg. “It was a brave souldier that long liv’d in 
warres,” R. B., II, 476. —2470.] 


. souldiers delight, The (Mch. 16, 1635, IV, 334, Jno. 


Wright, Jr.). [A “new one” of this title is sung in 
Massinger’s Unnatural Combat, III, iii.] 


. Soldiers delight in the North, The (April 24, 1640, IV, 


508, Mrs. Griffin). [Beg. “Cvdie and Peggie together,” 
Manchester, II, 32; cf. R. B., VITL, xxxiii.] 

Souldiers health, The (Mch. 20, 1640, IV, 503, Mrs 
Griffin). 


. souldiers lamentacon for the Deathe of the honorable 


minded man the Lord Mountioy, the (April 14, 1606, 
III, 319, Tho. Pavier). [See 524.] 


. soulgiers Resolucon, The (June 28, 1624, IV, 119, Fran. 


Grove). 


. Soldiers Triumph, The (Nov. 4, 1631, IV, 263, Ed. 


Blackmore). 
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2478. 


*Solemne songe of the Rebelles State, To whome the 
Popes blessinge Camme somewhat to late, A (Dec. 20, 
1580, II, 385, Henry Carr). [See 897.] 

Solomon’s sentences (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [== 2378.] 


. *“sonne beguils the Father, The (July 3, 1630, IV, 238, 


Fran. Grove). [Cf. 872.] 

*songe for yche subiect that in England beares breathe to 
praise God and saie God save Quene Elizabeth, A (Nov. 
15, 1578, II, 341, Rich. Jones). 

songe how the Sentians seace thayre stryffe, a (1569-70, 
I, 411, Rich. Jones). 

songe of a Bachelours life and howe maydes long’d whoo 
should be his wife, a (Nov. 15, 1596, III, 74, Tho. 
Creede). 

songe of Jesphas Dowgther at his death, the (1567-68, I, 
355, Alex. Lacy). [Cf. 1278.] 

song of Joye for the kinges coronacon on Sainct James 
Day Last, a (Aug. 1, 1603, III, 244, Ed. Alde). 

sonnge of pacyente Gressell vnto hyr make, the (1565-66, 
I, 296, Owen Rogers). [Probably preserved in Jno. 
Phillip’s play of Patient Grissell. See 482.] 

*songe of reioycinge wherein maie be seene howe muche 
little England is bound to our quene, A (Apri 9, 1578, 
II, 326, Rich. Jones). 

*song of victory vpon the proceedings and Successe of 
Warrs vndertaken by the most puissant King of 
Sweden. by W: H:, A (Jan. 27, 1632, IV, 271, Rob. 
Milborne). 

*songe or psalme for the Delyveraunce of his people from 
the handes of the Turke and all heathen infideles to the 
tune of ye xix psalme, a (1565-66, I, 298, Tho. Colwell). 
[Almost certainly Robert Wisdom’s celebrated—and in- 
cessantly ridiculed—hymn. See the D. N. B. and N. & 
Q., 2nd 8., VII, 80; 3rd S., II, 89.] 


. *songe to be printed in Duch. French or English of 


thouerthrowe of the Spanysh navie, A (Mch. 4, 1589, 
II, 517, 704, Jno. Wolf). 


. songe to the prayse of many vertuous Women &c, a (1569- 


70, I, 401, Tho. Colwell). 


2494. 


2497. 


2498. 


2499. 


2500. 


2501. 
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. *Sonnet betwene a Souldiour and his love, a (Aug. 20, 


1590, II, 559, Wm. Wright). [Cf. 2469.] 


. *sonnett made vppon the good successe, which mounser 


De La Nouee lately obteigned in Pikerdye in the 
Frenche Kinges behalfe against xiiij Ensiens of men, 
sent from the Prince of Parma to aide the rebelles of 
the Leauge &c, a (July 29, 1590, II, 556, Wm. Wright). 
[Cf. 1070. ] 

*sonnet necessarye for this tyme of Gods visitacon aswell 
againste the excessive pride and abuse of apparell as 
other vices to warne the Citie and Cuntrey to returne 
to the Lorde, a (Nov. 18, 1577, II, 320, Jno. Cherle- 
wood). [The Queen issued a proclamation on apparel 
at this time. ] 


. *Sonnett on the death of Philip Price who murdered 


Edmunde Gale Serieant, a (June 13, 1582, II, 412, Jno. 
Alde). [“ The 2. of June Philip Price was hanged in 
Fleetestreet of London, for killing a sergeant that had 
arrested him.”—Stow, p. 695.] 


- *Sonett or a synners solace made by Hughe Gryffythe 


prysoner, bothe in Welche and Englishe, a (Mch. 20, 
1587, II, 466, Rich. Jones). [Cf. 749. Possibly he was 
the Welsh seminary priest, Hugh Griffith, who is often 
mentioned in Munday’s English Roman LIfe, 1581 
(Harleian Miscellany, 1811, VII, 162, 166).] 

sonnett shewing how the goddesse Diana transformed 
Acteon into the shape of an hart, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
497). [=6597.] 

sore sicke deare freinds (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 181). [First 
line of 495. ] 

sorowful Complaint of one John Rice for the Murder of 
his Master beinge executed for the same in Holborne 
21 ffebruarij 1608, A (Mch. 3, 1609, ITI, 403, Henry 
Gosson). 

sorrowfull dyttye wherein is declared the wofull lamen- 
tacon of John Shute of Studley in the county of Deuon 
who had his house and goodes burnte &c., A (July 23, 
1612, III, 491, Jno. Wright). 

*sorowfull newe sonnette, Intituled Tarltons Recantacon 
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2503. 


vppon this theame gyven him by a gentleman at the 
Belsavage without Ludgate (nowe or ells never) beinge 
the laste theame he songe, A (Aug. 2, 1589, II, 526, 
Henry Kirkham). [Richard Tarlton (cf. 2597), + Sept. 
5, 1588, was famous for his extemporizing on “ themes” 
shouted at him by persons in the theatres. See many 
accounts in 7J'arlton’s Jests. ] 

sorowfull sobbes and sighes of England &c, the (Mch. 8, 
1587, II, 465, Henry Carr). [Cf. 788.] 

sorrowfull songe made vppon ye valiant Souldiour Sir 
Martin Ffrobisher who was slayne neere Brest in 
Ffraunce in November last, A (Dec. 4, 1594, II, 666, 
Ed. White). [There are two ballad-poems in praise of 
Frobisher in Ballads from MSS., II, 282 ff. Cf. BR. B., 
VI, 399.] 

sorowfull songe of Londons lamentacon for the losse of 
the terme &c, a (Oct. 2, 1593, II, 637, Rich. Jones). 
[Cf. 408. ] 

sorrowes that Doth increase, The (1557-58, I, 76, Jno. 
Wally, Mrs. Toy). 

soules, good morrowe, the (July 21, 1592, II, 617, Jno. 
Danter). 


. Spaniards great overthrow, The (Oct. 4, 1656, ii, 88, 


Fran. Grove). [Cf. 417.] 
Spanish lady (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [—2510.] 


- Spanishe Ladies Love, ye (June 11, 1603, III, 237, Wm. 


White). [== 2510.] 

Spanish ladies love, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 496). [Beg. 
“ Will you hear a Spanish Lady,” R. B., VI, 655; Mann’s 
Deloney, p. 375. Cf. 188. == 2508-09. ] 

Speake softlie (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, Tho. Langley). 

Speculacons Enigmaticall, Emblematicall & Morrall (Nov. 
25, 1640, i, 8, Ed. Griffin, Jr.). 

speedy remedy for all maner of deseases, A (May 5, 1656, 
ii, 56, Fran. Grove). 

spendthrift, The second part of the (June 19, 1625, IV, 
144, Jno. Wright). 

spies yat went to Hierico, the (April 16, 1578, ITI, 326, 
Rich. Jones). [See Joshua, ii.] 
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2516. 


2517. 


2518. 


2519. 


2520. 


2521. 
2522. 


2523. 


2524. 


2525. 


2527. 


2528. 


2529. 


2530. 


2531. 


2532. 
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Spinge recreation, The (Aug. 14, 1640, IV, 517, Fran. 
Grove). [==? Spring recreation. ] 

sprete ye flesshe ye worlde and the Devell, The (Sept. 4, 
1564, I, 262, Wm. Pekering). [== 2518.] 

sprete the flysshe ye Worlde and ye Devell, the (1569-70, 
1, 412, Peter French). [—2517.] 

Spoyled in synnes o Lorde a wretched synnful gooste 
(1564-65, I, 271, Rich. Jones). [First line of R. Bur- 
det’s The Refuge of a Sinner, Collmann, No. 15. The 
first word should be “ Soyled.”] 

stande faste ye marynours (1566-67, I, 342, Jno. Alde). 
[Cf. 2829. ] 

Steven Stout Heart (Mch. 20, 1640, IV, 503, Mrs. Griffin). 

Stowpe gallante (July 9, 1580, II, 375, Rich. Jones). 
[= 2523.] 

Stowp gallant, a newe ballad. Intituled (May 17, 1587, 
II, 470, Henry Carr). [“ Stoope Gallant, or The Fall of 
pride,’ a ballad, is mentioned by Nashe, 1596, ITI, 114. 
Cf. also Chapman’s Comedtes, ed. Parrot, p. 369. == 
2522. ] 

story of Jobe the faythfull servaunte of God &c, the 
(1564-65, I, 260, Jno. Kingston). [== 2525. ] 

story of Jobe the faythfull servaunte of God &c, the 
(1564-65, I, 262, Wm. Pekering). [== 2046, 2524. ] 

storye of John of Conace, the (Dec. 18, 1612, III, 509, 
Geo. Elde). 

story of Jonas, ye (1567-68, I, 355, Alex. Lacy). [Proba- 
bly = 1310.] 

storye of Svsanna beings the xiijth Chapter of Danyell, 
The (Sept. 8, 1592, II, 620, Jno. Wolf). [—379.] 

storye of Tamburlayne the greate &c, the (Nov. 6, 1594, 
II, 664, Jno. Danter). [Summarized from Marlowe’s 
tragedy. ] 

story of ij ffaythfull Lovers &c, the (1568-69, I, 386, Rich. 
Jones). 

straggerynge estate of every Degre &c, the (1566-67, I, 
330, Hugh Singleton). 

Strange and marvelous newes, being a true relacon of a 
treason plot agt England found out & discovered on ye 
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8 Aprill instant, &c (April 21, 1657, ii, 124, Fran. 
Grove). [See 1691.] 

2533. strange and monstruous fishe seene in the sea on friday 
the 17 of february 16038, a ballad of a (May 21, 1604, 
III, 263, Wm. White). [White registered a book of this 
“fishe that appeared in forme of A woman from the wast 
vpward” on April 2 (III, 258).] 

2534. Strange and true newes from the famous city of Worces- 
ter, being a breife relation of ye life and death of a 
Quaker whose name was Will™ Poole, &c (Mch. 5, 1657, 
ii, 118, Fran. Grove). [See A Sad Caveat to All Quak- 
ers; containing a narration of one William Pool, Quaker, 
1657.} 

2535. strange Challendginge or Combat waged againste the 
whole worlde, a (Dec. 7, 1580, II, 383, Henry Kirkham). 

2536. strange child in Italie... made by. Jhon Jaxon, A 
ballat of the (Feb. 7, 1579, II, 347, Henry Kirkham). 
[It was born “in Italy at a countrie Towne called Alfac 
in y® Dukedome of Ferrara,’ to “a maid named Ida, 
aboute the age of 77 yeares” and her husband “one 
George, of the age of 60. yeres.” The child (a male) 
had three arms, three legs, three faces, and a bloody 
cross in one hand. In the night about his head shone 
“a bloodye Sunne and a halfe Moone.” Crowds came to 
see him: a blind girl, touching him, had her sight re- 
stored. The child gave several prophecies and then 
“departed and spued forth flames of fyre, in so muche 
that the standers by were hurte and scorched therewith, 
wherevpon ensued such a pestilence, that in three dayes 
there died 8. of the beholders: they carying the Child to 
the burial, it sodainly vanished from them, no man knew 
which way. This childe was borne the 17 day of 
Tanuarie.”—Batman, p. 406.] 

2587. strange Dream of a shepherd, a (Sept. 20, 1578, II, 847). 
(Rich. Jones fined for printing this ballad, as well as a 
book on the subject, without license. ] 

2538. strange example of A maydenchild borne vpon Sonday 
the third of Januarij. 1584. in the Mynoryes without 
Allgate of London, A (Jan. 7, 1585, II, 439, Walter 
Venge). 
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2539. 


2540. 


2541. 


2542. 


2543. 


2544. 


2546. 
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Strange news from Kent (April 17, 1634, IV, 317, Tho. 
Lambert). 

strange newes of two Seuerall apparisions (Aug. 3, 1640, 
IV, 517, Rich. Harper). 

strange newes out of Kente of a monstrous child &c (Aug. 
31, 1609, III, 417, Wm. Barley). [Book registered Aug. 
26 continues, “borne in old Sandwiche vpon Sunday the 
30th of July 1609.”] 

“strange petyfull novell Dyscoursynge of a noble Lorde 
and his lady with thayre tregicall ende of them and 
thayre ij cheldren executed by a blacke morryon, a 
(1569-70, I, 406, Rich. Jones). [The earliest issue of 
the story told in 2677.] 

strange Relacion of a female Monster & A (Dec. 5, 1639, 
IV, 492, Rich. Harper). [Tannakin Skinker. See 
1638. ] 

strange whippes whiche the Spanyardes had prepared 
the Englishemen and women, a ballade of the (Aug. 
31, 1588, II, 498, Tho. Orwin). [Beg. “All you that 
list to looke and see,” R. B., VI, 387; Mann’s Deloney, 
p. 479.] 


. Strange wonders from heaven, &c, being a relation of the 


great thunder & lightning in the citty of Norwich on 
July 20th 1656 (Aug. 2, 1656, ii, 76, Fran. Grove). 
[Grove registered a book on this subject on July 31.] 
Strangwysshe, the newe ballett of (1562-63, I, 203, Wm. 
Owen). [By Wm. Birch, beg. “ England hath lost a 
Soldiour of late”? Collmann, No. 8; Collier?, p. 42.] 


2546a. *Studentis lamentacion that hath in London ben some- 


tymes Apprentise, for the vnruly tumults in that citye 
Lately happeninge, a (Aug. 1, 1595, III, 46, Wm. 
Blackwall). [Stow has a long account of this riot, which 
occurred on Tower Hill, Sunday, June 29. On July 4 
the Queen issued a proclamation against unlawful as- 
semblies, and on July 22 five of the rioters were con- 
demned to death. They were executed two days later. 
See Stow, 1631, pp. 769 f.] 


2547. stumble at a straw and lepe over a block (1562-63, I, 206, 


Tho. Colwell). 
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2548. 


2555. 


2556. 


2557. 


Subiects glory or the kings goeing to Parlament, The 
(Mch. 20, 1640, IV, 503, Mrs. Griffin). 

*subiectes good will for his Countryes wellfare, a table 
intituled a (July 12, 1608, III, 385, Jno. Wright). 

Subiect’s prayer, &c, The (Dec. 31, 1640, i, 8, Fran. 
Grove, Tho. Lambert). 

Subiectes supplication, The (Mch. 29, 1639, IV, 462, 
Fran. Grove). 


- Su[b]tle Simon or Simon the Sutle of Salisbury plaine 


(Dec. 19, 1637, IV, 402, Fran. Grove). 

Such as doe for there sinnes (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 

suche as may Wed at Will and Dubble at every letter &c 
(Sept. 4, 1564, I, 263, Wm. Pekering). 

sodayne Burninge of the Globe on the Bankside in the 
Play tyme on Saint Peters day [June 29] last 1618, 
the (June 30, 1613, III, 528, Simon Stafford). [A 
Sonnet upon the Pitiful Burning of the Globe Playhouse 
in London, beg. “ Now sit thee down, Melpomene, Wrapt 
in a sea-cole robe,” Gentleman’s Magazine, LXXXVI 
(1816), 114; Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines, I (1887), 
310; Hazlitt’s English Drama and Stage, p. 225; Collier’s 
Hist. Eng. Dram. Poet., 1879, I, 371.] 

sudden death happeninge at Exeter sises 1586, The (Auzg. 
1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. White). [The assizes were held on 
Mch. 14, and many died as a result of the stench of the 
prison, according to Stow.] 

Suddyn fayle of the Rebelles, the (1569-70, I, 408, Henry 
Kirkham). [Beg. “ Reioyce with me, ye Christians all,” 
Lilly, p. 266.] 


. sudden ouerthrowe of Golyah the greate by kinge Davyd, 


A godly newe ballad of the (June 24, 1612, ITI, 488, 
Tho. Pavier). 


. Suell his Companie ... executed at Bedford (May 2, 


1605, III, 288, Tho. Pavier). [See 9438.] 


. songe amonges ye souldiors, a ballad, (Aug. 19, 1579, II, 


358, Henry Carr). 

*surprized sheppardesse, a new song, The (June 10, 1684, 
iii, 241, Jonah Deacon). ([Beg. “There was a bonny 
young Lass,” Pepys, III, 199; C. 22. f. 14 (184) ; Douce, 
TT, 1987. ] 


2570. 
2571. 


2572. 


2573. 


2574, 


2575. 


2576. 
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. Surrendring of ye Citty of Mastright, The (July 8, 1633, 


IV, 299, Jno. Wright & partners). [I. e., Maestricht, 
captured by Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange.] 

Susanna (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [—$379.] 

swete and courtly songe of the flowers that growe on 
Prymrose Hill, A (Aug. 15, 1586, II, 454, Henry Carr). 
[Perhaps a line of this ballad, “ Me thinks it is a pleasant 
thing to walk on Primrose hill,” is quoted in An excellent 
new Medly, FR. B., I, 57.] 

sweete maie flower, A (June 11, 1603, III, 237, Wm. 
White). 


. Sweet Nansie I doe love the (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 


[First line of A Mad Kind of Wooing, R. B., II, 121.] 

Sweete newe songe latelie made by a Souldier, and named 
it, The falle of follye, A (April 24, 1588, II, 488, Rich. 
Jones). [= 1238.] 


. Sweet open the doore (July 26, 1658, 11, 189, F. C., T. V., 


W. G.). ° [First line of 2278. ] 


. sweete sonnett wherein the lover exclaimeth agst fortune 


for the losse of his ladies favour, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
498). [Beg. “ Fortune, my Foe, why dost thou frown on 
me,” B. B., II, 961. — 911, 72018.] 

Sweet turned sower (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, Fran. Grove). 

swift runner overtaken, or a discription of the life and 
death of M' Rich: Hainam, &c, The (June 17, 1656, ii, 
65, F. C., J. W., T. V., W. G.). [See 878. ] 

swines faced Gentlewoman, A new Ballad of the (Dec. 
11, 1639, IV, 493, Tho. Lambert). [See 1638.] 

*table of good Counsell, A thinge called a (Dec. 11, 1598, 
III, 133, Valentine Sims). [Cf. 2574.] 

*table of. good counsell, the (Mch. 3, 1600, ITI, 830). 
[Gab. Simpson fined 3s. for printing this contrary to 
order. Cf. 2575.] 

*table of good counsell, The second (May 12, 1601, III, 
184, Rich. Read). (Still a “third part” was registered 
on Feb. 7, 1603, IIT, 227. Cf. 2576.] 

*table of good Counsell or a generall direction of the 
whole course of a man’s Life, a (Mch. 9, 1614, III, 543, 
Nich. Bourne). [Cf. 2577.] 
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2577. 


2584. 


2587. 


*table of good Counsell with a singuler salue for the | 
syck soule, The (May 7, 1599, III, 144, Jno. Brown). 
[Beg. “ O man that runneth heere thy race,” Rollins’, pp. 
229, 405. See the notes there. Cf. 2573. ] 

Table of Good Nurture (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Beg. 
“Good children, refuse not these lessons to learne,” R. B., 
II, 570.] 


. Take heede by me that never thoughte that councell 


Could me hither haue broughte (Sept. 5, 1580, II, 377, 
Ed. White). 

take heed howe you trust (July 21, 1579, II, 357, Ed. 
White). 

Take heed of the shee tyrant; or, Wit bought at a deare 
rate (June 5, 1656, ii, 63, Fran. Grove). ([Cf. RB. B., 
VI, 478.] 

Take tyme while tis offered (April 29, 1634, IV, 318, 
Rich. Harper). [Beg. “ When Titan’s fiery steeds,” by 
M. P., RB. B., II, 555.] 


. take Warnyng by this sharpe plages ys at hande (1565-66, 


I, 306, Alex. Lacy). [There was in this year “a three- 
fold plague, pestilence, scarcity of money, and dearth of 
victuals.”—Stow, p. 656.] 

taken nappynge as Mosse toke his meare (1569-70, I, 
417, Wm. Griffith). [In Hazlitt’s Inedited Poetical Mis- 
cellanies there is A New Sonnet with an Old Under-song, 
each stanza of which concludes, “As Mosse took his mare.” 
Cf. also Thomas Lodge’s Diogenes in his Singularity, sig. 
C: “ Mosse his mare leaping ouer my Lords ditch, saide 
my Maister feedes me in Lanes, and is this friendship.” 
On the proverb in general see Ebsworth’s ed. of West- 
minster Drollery, app., p. lv.] 


. taken out of Josua the x Chapter (1570-71, I, 436, Wm. 


Pekering). [On Gideon’s slaving the five kings. ] 


. taken out of the 14 chapter of saynt Luke (1568-69, I, 


384, Wm. Pekering). [About the great supper to which 
as guests came the lame, the halt, and the blind. = 
2587. | 

taken out of ye xiiij Chapter of saynt Luke &c (1570-71, 
I, 435, Jno. Arnold). [See 2586. | 
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2589. 


2590. 


2591. 


2592. 


2598. 
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taken out of ye iiij* chapeter of Tobeas, a godly ballet 
(1568-69, I, 378, Alex. Lacy). [Probably beg. “ Ould 
Tobie calde his lovinge sonne,” Rollins’, p. 219.] 

taken out of ye .16. chapter of Saincte Lukes gospell of 
ye Riche man yat Demanded a Reckoninge of his 
Steward. and also of ye Riche Dives and poore Lazarus, 
A godly newe ballad (Sept. 3, 1580, II, 376, Henry 
Carr). [See 614, 2602.] 

taken out of ye vj. of Daniell, one (Sept. 3, 1579, IT, 359, 
Henry Carr). [On Daniel in the lions’ den. ] 

taken out of the vj chapeter of the iiij boke of kynges 
&c (1568-69, I, 379, Rich. Jones). [Evidently on the 
same subject as 2997. | 

taken out of the Third and ffourthe Chapters of the 
Thirde booke of Esras conteigninge iij wise sentences 
vttered by iij yonge men of the garde to Darius sur- 
named Longhe and kinge of Persia and Medea and of 
the Deliuerye of the Children of Israell, and buildinge 
of Jerusalem by the wisdome of Zorobabell one of the 
Three yonge men, A proper newe ballet (Nov. 20, 1577, 
II, 320, Rich. Jones). [== Of the three wise sentences, 
which three yong men of the guarde of King Darius pre- 
sented to him. The first said, ‘ Wine is strongest.’ The 
second said, ‘The King is strongest.’ The third said, 
‘Women are strongest, but Truth over commeth all 
things.’ The first that spake of the strength of wine, 
began to proove his argument first, as foloweth; accord- 
ing as it is written in the third and fourth chap. of Esdras, 
beg. “O What a thing of strength is wine.” 2nd part beg. 
“If wine be strong, what strength have men.” 3rd part 
(Then the third . . . whose name was Zerobabell, began 
to speake as followeth) beg. “It neither is the mightie 
king.”—-Anthony Munday’s Banquet of Datnty Concetts, 
1588 (Harl. Miscel., IX, 241). Really a long ballad in 
three parts. Cf. also Extracts, II, 50; Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, VII, 1711 ff.; and 3 Esdras, iii-iv.] 

taken out of 13 chapter of saynte Luke (1569-70, I, 408, 
Wm. Pekering). [Probably on the grain of mustard-seed 
(cf. 885), though the chapter deals also with parable of 
the sower, of the tares, and of the goodly pearl. ] 
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2594. 


2595. 


talke betwene sester and brother for the losse of thayre 
apperell, the (1565-66, I, 311, Jno. Alde). 

talke betwene ij maydes, a ballett of the (1557-58, I, 75, 
Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). 


- *Tarltons Devise vpon this vnlooked for great snowe 


(Feb. 7, 1579, II, 346, Jno. Alde). [See 429, 1967, and 
Stow under date of Feb. 4.] 


- Tarltons farewell (Sept. 23, 1588, II, 500, Jno. Wolf). 


[Cf. 2501.] 


. *Tarltons, repentance of his farewell to his frendes in his 


sicknes a little before his deathe (Oct. 16, 1589, IT, 531, 
Rich. Jones). [Cf. 2812.] 
Tarrarantum Dylly (Dec. 6, 1580, II, 383, Tho. Purfoote). 
Tell me Susan certenly (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 


. tempenie with foure hands and 4 heeles, 2 heads, 2 bodyes, 


two mouthes, 4 eyes and 4 eares, A (May 20, 1656, il, 
60, Wm. Gilbertson). [I.e.,atympany. A monster like 
this that was borne in Adlington, Lancashire, on April 
17, 1613, is described in Stow, p. 926, and the Harl. 
Miscel., X, 446. Another, born Oct. 26, 1664, is de- 
scribed in a Euing ballad, No. 237.] 

x. servantes to whome ye x talentes were deliuered, most 
excellent and comfortable ballat of ye (Sept. 3, 1580, 
II, 376, Henry Carr). [See 2589. | 

terryble Dystruction of Sodom and Gomora, the (1568- 
69, I, 384, Alex. Lacy). [= 2467.] 

Terrible Horrible dreadfull newes &c. (Dec. 11, 1639, IV, 
493, Tho. Lambert). 


. *Terror for traytors, or treason justly punished (July 


23, 1683, iii, 175, Jonah Deacon). [On Lord Russell, 
Tho. Walcott, Jno. Rouse, etc., who were executed on 
July 21. Cf. 8.] 


. thankfull hartes of the poore Commons to our gracious 


quene &c, the (Feb. 6, 1587, II, 463, Tho. Purfoote). 

*thangh gyvinge to God concerninge the winninge of the 
Towne of Graue to be printed vppon the gettinge of 
sufficient Aucthoritye for yt, A (Sept. 28, 1602, III, 
216, Simon Stafford). 


. thankes gyvinge vwnto God, for his mercy toward hir 


maiestie begynnynge Reioyce England, A Ballad of 
15 
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(Oct. 7, 1588, II, 502, Henry Kirkham). [On the 
Armada. ] 

that warnes you. your synne to Repent and still to Re- 
member the day of iudgement, a ballat (Mch. 8, 1580, 
II, 366, Jno. Alde). 

Thats a Comfort and soe is a kisse (June 18, 1636, IV, 
366, Tho. Lambert). 

then and in those Dayes then I saye then knaves that be 
now wilbe comme honeste men, A ballett (1557-58, I, 
76, Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). [Cf. 2612.] 

Then and in those Dayes then I saye then the glory of 
God shall appere to all men (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 262, Wm. 
Pekering). [A moralization of 2611.] 

There is a better gaine if you could hit yt (July 16, 1579, 
II, 357, Hugh Jackson). [See MHalliwell-Phillipps, 
Folio Shakespeare, IV, 32%; Pop. Mus., I, 239; and 
Extracts, II, 89. Perhaps “ gaine” should be “ game.”’| 

Theres nothing to be had without Money (July 8, 1633, 
IV, 299, Jno. Wright & partners). [Beg. “ You gal- 
lants, and you swag’ring blades,” R. B., II, 565.] 

thinges amisse that may be mended (Oct. 13, 1579, II, 
361, Jno. Alde). 

*xxxiij Ladies, The (Jan. 15, 1582, II, 406, Jno. Cherle- 
wood). 

this geare goeth well and better yt shall (1569-70, I, 404, 
Tho. Colwell). [Newes from Northumberland, beg. 
“You whisperinge fellowes, that walke euery wheare,” 
by W. Elderton, Harl. Miscel., X, 26%; Lemon’s Cata- 
logue, No. 60.] 

this sillie poore man (Oct. 6, 1580, II, 379, Jno. Wally). 

This songe the qualities of the world dothe shewe howe 
all thinges Doo amend by in faythe sir no (Sept. 11, 
1578, II, 337, Ed. White). 

this strycksye age in Coullors brave (1569-70, I, 414, Jno. 
Sampson). 

Thisselkepers wealthe, the (Nov. 21, 1593, II, 640, Jno. 
Danter). 

Thomas and Annis (April 25, 1656, ii, 54, Tho. Jenkins). 
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2623. 


2624. 


Thomas Appletree, a ballat of (Aug. 10, 1579, II, 850). 
[Ed. White fined 12d. for printing this. See Elderton, 
p. 223; C. 8. P. D., 1547-1580, p. 628.=—= A newe Ballade, 
declaryng the daungerous shootyng of the Gunne at the 
Courte, beg. “The seuentene daie of Iulie laste,” Harl. 
Miscel., X, 272; Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 72.] 

thoughe fondly men wryte thayre myndes Women be of 
gentle kynde (1566-67, I, 333, Hugh Singleton). [See 
1206. | 

threatenynges of ye scriptures shewynge what grevious 
plages are Redy to be poowred vpon vs excepte we 
spedely Repente &c, the (1564-65, I, 261, Alex. Lacy). 


. three laste Traytours that suffered at Tiborne the .8. of 


October 1586, the (Nov. 10, 1586, II, 459, Jno. Cherle- 
wood). [Three priests, Low, Adams, and Dibdale.] 

Three maids coosened. by &c. (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). 
[Cf. M. P.’s “ Three maids did make a meeting,” Rol- 
lins?, p. 380. ] 

three merry wives of London, or, the kind hearted cuck- 
olds, The (Sept. 8, 1656, ii, 83, F. C., J. W., T. V., 
W. G.). 

3 slips for a Teston (Mch. 5, 1627, IV, 173, Fran. Grove). 
[Beg. “ All you who have heard,” Pepys, I, 234. Cf. 
2776. ] 

*Three sundry wonders that chaunced of Late (June 8, 
1580, II, 371, Wm. Wright). [Perhaps on the earth- 
quake, the blazing star, and the Cornwall apparitions: 
see 22, 2224, 2444. | 


. lij vertuouse welles in Warrwickshyre (Sept. 18, 1579, 


II, 360, Henry Carr). [See 2632, 2650. ] 


. iij welles in Warrwickshire, a ballat of ye (Aug. 17, 1579, 


II, 358, Jno. Alde). [“ The three Wels at Newnam 
Regis in y® countie of Warwike were found out in the 
Whitson weeke, by one Clement Dawes that was sore 
hurte with a hatchet on the arme, he going to one of the 
springs washed his hurt arme, and was in a few dayes 
perfectly whole, sithence whiche time manye haue re- 
sorted to the sayd wels, & haue bene recouered, one spe- 
ciall effect is that the water doth turne wood into stone ” 
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(Batman, p. 407). A fuller account is given in Walter 
Bailey’s A Briefe Discours of certain Bathes or medicinall 
Waters in the countie of Warwicke, neere vnio a village 
called Newnam Regis, 1587. Similar wells were found at 
Sherburn in 1613 (Add. MS. 38,599, f. 70) and in 
Cheshire in 1600 (III, 172). Cf. 2631.] 

iij women burnt in Jarsey and of the burninge of a child 
yssuinge from one of them as she was burninge, A 
ballad of (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. White). [In Add. 
MS. 34,362, f. 68, there is a poem Upon a Young child 
that was born while its mother was Burning & escapeing 
the flames the merciles Villin thrust it in agen, beg. 
“Holla ye pamperd Sires of Rome forbeare.” Cf. E. B. 
Daw, Modern Philology, May, 1917, and 481.] 

Throkmorton. entitled comme after. comme after. &c, a 
Ballat of (Aug. 6, 1584, II, 434, Rich. Jones). [For a 
similar ballad see Crawford, No. 1361. See 2674.] 

thus goeyth the worlde now in these our Dayes &c (1561- 
62, I, 182, Tho. Colwell). [==The maner of the world 
now a dayes, beg. “So many poynted caps,” Collmann, 
No. 94; Collier’, p. 2; Dyce’s Skelton, 1855, II, 434.] 

Thy Pott and my Pott Tom. &c (Dec. 11, 1639, IV, 493, 
Tho. Lambert). [Possibly connected with the song, 
* Thou’rt over long at thy pot, Tom, Tom,” in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Cozcomb, I, vi.] 

tyme tryeth all thinge (1570-71, I, 438, Jno. Alde). 
[Possibly the poem by Skelton in his Works, ed. Dyce, 
1855, I, 160.] 

Times Admiration &c (Oct. 29, 1639, IV, 486, Fran. 
Grove). 

Times Darling or, No love like a contented mind (April 
14, 1658, ii, 174, Fran. Grove). [Charles Hammond’s 
name is in the entry: it is signed to the Douce (II, 2277) 
and Manchester (I, 33) copies, which beg. “ You Lovers 
where ere you be.”] 

Times wonder (Dec. 20, 1630, IV, 246, Fran. Grove). 

*Tis money that makes the way (May 24, 1632, IV, 278, 
Henry Gosson, Fran. Coles). [Possibly a mistake in title 
for 1653. ] 
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2642. Tytles of Ballades or A newe medley beginning ‘‘Robin 
is to the grene gone’’ ‘‘as I went to Walsingham ”’ 
(Sept. 3, 1604, III, 270, Simon Stafford). [The music 
for Robin is preserved in Tho. Robinson’s Schoole of Mu- 
sicke, 1603, sig. I ij’. On the second title see 2189 and 
Hans Beer-Pot, His Invisible Comedie, 1610, sig. B 3.] 

2643. [Titus Andronicus] (Feb. 6, 1594, II, 644, Jno. Danter). 
[Book and ballad entered together. See 1123.] 

2644. Titus and Audconmus (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [= 
1123, 1420.] 

2645. to all vnchaste maydes and Wyves (1565-66, I, 308, Tho. 
Purfoote). 

2646. To her blacke beard (May 15, 1656, ii, 58, Wm. Gilbert- 
son). [== ?2670.] 

2647. to passe the place &c, a Ballett intituled (1561-62, I, 179, 
Tho. Colwell). [= 2648.] 

2648. to passe the place where pleasure ys &c (1564-65, I, 265, 
Tho. Colwell). [First line of unnamed ballad, Rollins’, 
p. 213. Cf. 818, 2647. ] 

2649. to ye fayre .to. ye fayre. I am a newe Marryed wyfe &c 
(Aug. 19, 1579, II, 358, Ed. White). [Cf 1885.] 

2650. to the welles goo we (Sept. 18, 1579, II, 360, Henry 
Carr). [See 2681.] 

2651. Tobacco, and the ffidlers Cach (June 5, 1616, III, 589, 
Jno. White). 

2652. Tobias, A pleasant new ballad of (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). 
[Cf. 2588, 2653. ] 

2653. Tobias of Niniue (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Beg. “In 
Ninivie old Toby dwelt,” R. B., II, 621. == 2652. Cf. 
2588. ] 

2654. *Tobia’s observation by Tobias Bowne. Lycensed 7th 
June, 1686, by R. P. (Aug. 3, 1687, iii, 323, Phil. 
Brooksby). [Beg. “There was a Young-Man who lately 
exprest,” R. B., VII, 155. See 2762. ] 

2655. tokyns procedyng the Judgement Daye, the (1565-66, I, 
303, Wm. Pekering). [Eztracts, I, 125, says that this is 
a tract. | 

2656. Tom of Bedlam (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). [— 1878; the 
music for this title is in Add. MS. 38,539, f. 14.] 
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2657. Thom will haue Besse and Besse will haue Thom (1562- 
63, I, 214, Jno. Tisdale). 
2658. Toms Returne from Scotland &c (Dec. 11, 1639, IV, 493, 
Tho. Lambert). 
2659. Tom Longe ye Caryer (1561-62, I, 177, Wm. Sheppard). 
[== 2661. ] 

2660. Tom Longe the Caryer (1561-62, I, 184, Tho. Hackett). 
[Hackett was fined 2s. 6d. for printing this ballad, about 
Jan. 13, 1562. == 2661.) 

2661. Tom Long the Carrier (Aug. 27, 1633, IV, 302, Tho. 
Lambert). [Cf. Heywood’s Proverbs; Jonson’s Tale of 
a Tub, IV, i, 96; John Taylor’s An Armado, 1627; 
N.E.D. In Alexander Brome’s Poems, 1668, p. 226, is 
this passage: 

That thou mayst like Tom Long for ever go, 

And ne’r come where thou art assign’d unto, 

And so may’st ne’r be trusted with a pack, 

Unless of plagues, and may those break thy back. 
An indecent ballad on Tom Long that is possibly the one 
for which Hackett was fined (2660) is preserved in P. F. 
Loose and Humorous Songs, p. 112, beg. “ Come in, Tom 
Longtayle, come short hose & round.”’] 

2662. Tom Tell Truth (1564-65, I, 270, Tho. Colwell). [What 
is probably a late version, Tom Tell-Truth, beg. “I killed 
a man, and he was dead,” is in the R. B., VIII", 425.] 

2663. Tom Thumbe (July 18, 1623, IV, 101, Henry Gosson). 
[Beg. “In Arthurs court Tom Thumbe did live,” Hazlitt, 
Remains of the Early Pop. Poetry of England, II, 177; 
K. L. Bates, A Ballad Book, p. 21. Books called Tom 
Thumb were registered on Dec. 13, 1620; June 30, 1625; 
Nov. 15, 1628; May 1, 1656; Mch. 1, 1675 (IV, 44, 143, 
204; ii, 55, 500).] 

2664. Tom Tyler (1562-63, I, 210, Tho. Colwell). [Possibly 
one of the songs (as “Tom Tiler, Tom Tiler, More Mor- 
tar for Tom Tiler,” or “Tom Tiler was a trifeler”) in 
the play of Tom Tyler and his Wife (printed 1661). Cf. 
Jonson’s Tale of a Tub, I, iv; Heywood’s Proverbs; Dyce’s 
Beaumont and Fletcher, VII, 145, 147; etc.] 

2665. Thomalyn, a ballett of (1557-58, I, 75, Jno. Wally, Mrs. 
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Toy). [£ztracts, I, 4, suggests that this was the Tom a’ 
Lin quoted in Wager’s The Longer Thou Invest, ete. 
Probably it was the “Thom of lyn” that is mentioned 
in the Complaynt of Scotland, 1549 (ed. EK. EB. T. S., 
I, 63).] 

*Tommy Potts (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). [If a book, per- 
haps the long ballad-poem called The Lovers Quarrel; 
or Cupid’s Triumph. Being the Pleasant History of 
Fair Rosamund of Scotland . . . whose love was obtained 
by the Valour of Tommy Potts (Pepys’s Penny Merri- 
ments, vol. I). Cf. 2757.] 

Tomorrow shalbe my fathers wake (1557-58, I, 76, Jno. 
Wally, Mrs. Toy). 

Too bloudy and too true (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. 
Wright & partners). 

Tot[ten]ham Crosse (1560-61, I, 154, Wm. Pekering). 

Touch her browne beard (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, Fran. 
Grove). [To her brown Beard, beg. “ You pretty Ladies 
all,” Douce, II, 217. =? 2646.] 

towchynge the Ryghte honorable earle of Sussex Lorde 
Depute of Irelonde of serten feates of Warre Donne in 
the north Iles of Skottlande, an Dytty (1561-62, I, 180, 
Tho. Hackett). [I. e., Thomas Radcliffe, 1526-1583. ] 


. Town of Beare affrighted &c., The (Oct. 22, 1634, IV, 


328, Ed. Blackmore). 


. *Toye to mocke an Ape, A (Jan. 15, 1582, IT, 406, Jno. 


Cherlewood). 

traditor. Ffrauncis Throkmorton, the (July 19, 1584, IT, 
434, Tho. Nelson). [See 26384. He was executed on 
July 10.] 

tragedy of the Death of the Regent of Skotland, the 
(1569-70, I, 411, Jno. Sampson). [Robert Sempill’s 
The tragical end and death of the Lord Iames Regent 
of Scotland, lately set forth in Scottish . .. And now 
partly turned into English, beg. “ Tames Earle of Murray 
Regent of renowne,” Collmann, No. 82. See 537.] 

tragicall Dyttie of a yonge married Wyfe who fayned her 
self sick &c, a (Nov. 7, 1586, IT, 458, Tho. Nelson). 

tragicall end of a gallant Lord & vertuous Lady, A 
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lamentable ballad of the (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [= 
1234, 2542. ] 

tragicall Narracion of a late seafight &c, A (Oct. 15, 1639, 
IV, 484, Jno. Wright, Jr.). [See 1906, 2763.] 

tragicall Report of Kinge Richard the 3., A (Aug. 15, 
1586, II, 454, Henry Carr). [There is an early Eliza- 
bethan song (with music) about him in MS. Egerton 
2009.] 


. Traitours Arrayned at Winchester, the (Dec. 5, 1603, IT, 


837). [Valentine Sims had ballads so called confiscated. 
See 2682. | 

Traytours Downfall Declaringe their Araignement con- 
dempcon and Execucons, the (Feb. 1, 1606, ITI, 312, 
Tho. Pavier). [On the Gunpowder Plot. See 800.] 

Traitours lately Arrayned at Winchester, the (Dec. 5, 
1603, III, 249). [Valentine Sims was ordered to turn 
over to the Stationers’ Company “all the ballades that 
he hath printed of ” this title and fined for printing them 
without license. On the so-called Raleigh plot. See 
2680. | 

traiterous and vnbrideled Crueltye of one Lucio a knight 
executed on Eriphila daughter to Hortensia Castilion 
of Genoway in Italy, ye (Sept. 3, 1580, II, 376, Henry 
Carr). [Possibly connected with the story of Amphi- 
araus and Eriphile in A Pettte Pallace of Petite His 
Pleasure, 1576, novel 4.]} 

translated tantura of transetories present and terrors to 
comme, A (Mch. 5, 1579, II, 348, Jno. Hunter). 

Trapp or the Young Lasse, A new ballad called (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 499). [Beg. “I, a young lass, have been courted 
by many,” Wood E. 25 (30); Pepys, ITI, 17.] 

treasons of George Bysley alias Parsey and Mountford 
Semynarie prestes whoe suffered in ffletestreete the ffirste 
of Julye 1591, the (July 19, 1591, II, 590, Abel Jeffs). 
[“ George Beesley, Seminary,” was committed to the 
Tower on order of the Privy Council, Dec. 21, 1590. 
The Lieutenant of the Tower was ordered diligently to 
examine “George Beesley alias Passelaw, a Seminarie 
priest,” on Jan. 10, 1591. The Privy Council ordered 
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him turned over to the Sheriffs of London for trial at 
Newgate on June 29, 1591 (Dasent’s Acts of the P. C., 
XX, 148, 204; XXI, 247). I do not find Mountford.] 

treasure of frynshippe, the (1569-70, I, 417, Tho. Col- 
well). [Possibly the song beg. “ The trustiest treasure 
in earth” in Aptus and Virginia, 1567, sig. A iv.] 

Tryall brings truth to Light (May 31, 1634, IV, 320, Tho. 
Lambert). [By M. P., beg. “The world hath allure- 
ments and flattering showes,” FR. B., III, 285. ] 

triall of Skill betwixt man and wife, A (Aug. 27, 1633, 
IV, 303, Tho. Lambert). [Possibly the original of A 
Tryall of Skill, beg. “ Kind Country-men, list to my 
Ditty,” R. B., VIIT?, 556.] 

Triall of true Loue or the loueing Couple (June 18, 1639, 
IV, 468, Fran. Coles). [Possibly A Tryal of True Love, 
beg. “You Loyal young Damosells, whose Lovers are 
bent,” FR. B., VI, 293.] 

Tryall of Witt (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). 

*Tricks upon travellers (April 2, 1683, iii, 142, Jno. 
Clarke, Wm. Crooke). 


. Trim Trym of ye golden world (Aug. 19, 1579, IT, 358, 


Kd. White). 

trymminge of Traitors or the Devill and Dirick: the one 
A nynner and thother A trymmer, The (Mch. 31, 1606, 
III, 317, Tho. Pavier). [On Derrick, the hangman, and 
the Gunpowder Plot conspirators ?] 

Tripoli, a ballad of (June 19, 1587, II, 472, Ed. White). 

trivmphes at the tilte and thanksgyvinge the xvijth of 
November 1594 for her maiesties xxxvij yeares Reigne, 
a ballad of the (Nov. 15, 1594, II, 664, Ed. White). 


. *triumphs of the Tilt before the kinge the 29 of March 


1604 to the tune of Braggendarty, A newe songe of the 
(Mch. 28, 1604, III, 257, Tho. Pavier). [On the tune 
see Rollins*, p. 283. ] 

[Triumphs or a Description of the Honorable and Royal 
Celebration of the Princess Elizabeth and Prince Pala- 
tine’s Nuptials with the True Manner of the Fireworks, 
Seafights, etc.] (Jan. 30, 1613, ITI, 514, Henry Gosson). 
[Ballad and book entered together. See 708.] 
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2699. Tryumphant and princelie newe ballad Declaringe the 
royaltie and magnificence performed at the Baptisinge 
of the prince of Scotland, The (Oct. 25, 1594, II, 663, 
Mrs. Joan Butter). [This was Henry, afterward Prince 
of Wales. | 

2700. tryomphaunt church Doth prayse the lordes name that 
he hath confounded the enyme of the same, ye (1569- 
70, I, 406, Wm. Griffith). 

2701. Triumphant Ditty shewinge the victories of the Ffrenche 
kinge, the wynninge of the Subburbes of Parris, the 
Joyes of his frendes, and the seightes in the ayre, A 
(April 2, 1590, II, 543, Wm. Wright). [Wright also 
published a book called Good newes from Fraunce. A 
true Discourse of the winning of sundry cheefe Townes, 
etc., dealing with this subject. ] 

2702. triumphant encouragement of all Inglishe hartes to nour- 
ishe that God shall so prouyde for them that they in 
fame shall flooryshe, A (Sept. 11, 1578, II, 337, Ed. 
White). 

2703. triumphant newe ballad in honour of the Quenes maiestie 
and her most happie gouernement who hath reigned in 
great prosperitie 37. yeres, A (Nov. 19, 1595, ITI, 53, 
Wm. Blackwall). [Cf. Shirburn, p. 179.] 

2704. Triumphant newe successe which our Englishe men had 
in Britanye with the yeildinge and takinye [sic] of 
the towne and castell of Morlesse in September 1594, A 
(Oct. 31, 1594, II, 664, Tho. Millington). [I. e., Mor- 
laix. | 

2705. triumphant songe in honour of the kinges coronation on 
Sainct James Day Last, a (Aug. 1, 1603, III, 243, Jno. 
Hardy). [I.e., on July 25. Cf. 2706. ] 

2706. triumphant song of the Kinges coronation, A (Aug. 9, 
1603, III, 244, Tho. Pavier). [Cf. 2705.] 

2707. truble of the poore christians yat suffer for Christes sake, 
the (1568-69, I, 381, Wm. Pekering). 

2708. Trubble that Parrys myghte sustayne &c, the (1567-68, 
I, 359, Wm. Griffith). 

2709. trubles of Josephus, the (1569-70, I, 398, Jno. Alde). 
[See 2964. ] 
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2710. 


2711. 


2712. 


2718. 


2714. 


2715. 


2716. 


2717. 


2718. 


2719. 


2720. 


Troy towne (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Popular title; 
beg. “When Troy Town for ten years’ wars,” R. B., VI, 
548. — 2841.) 

*True and dreadfull testimonie of Gods wrathe shewed in 
the parishe of Lliandrillo in the Countie of Merioneth 
in Wales, a (Feb. 23, 1582, II, 407, Rich. Jones). 

true and faithfull relation of the late horrible murther 
comitted upon the body of John Neile, &c, A (Mch. 20, 
1657, ii, 120, James Cotterell). [According to Cotterell’s 
book of Mch. 21, Neile was a “stac[ione]r & merchant 
late of Glasgow.”’] 

*true and naturall proportion of a monstrous Childe 
borne in Chieri in Pie[d]monte, the (Dec. 6, 1580, II, 
383, Jno. Cherlewood). [It was born “in the Town of 
Chierie” on Jan. 10, 1579, and was “the length of a 
mans arme from the middle, all of darke greene colour 
except the right legge that was of redde colour, behind 
the heade hong downe a long piece of fleshe to the But- 
tockes like a bagge, about his neck the fashion of a Friers 
cowle, on the head fiue hornes,” etc.—Batman, p. 405.] 

*true and terrible example of Gods wrathe shewed by ye 
generall earthquake through England, a (May 3, 1580, 
II, 370, Henry Kirkham). [See 2224.] 

true anatomie of Carnall beaute, the (Aug. 6, 1576, IT, 
302, Rich. Jones). 

*tru Discription of a chylde bornne with Ruffes in the 
parrysshe of Myttcham in the County of Surry, a 
(1566-67, I, 329, Jno. Alde, Rich. Jones). [In prose 
and verse, latter beg. “This picture, prest in paper 
white,” by H. B., Lilly, p. 243.] 

“tru Dyscription of twoo cheldren / borne at Herne in 
Kente the xxvijth Day of auguste anno 1565, a (1565- 
66, I, 298, Owen Rogers). [Prose. Collmann, No. 62.] 

*true Egiptian Fortune-teller, &c, The (Dec. 3, 1690, iu), 
378, Jno. Back). 

true experienced Louer, The (June 28, 1636, IV, 366, 
Jno. Wright, Jr.). 

true experienced Travellour, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, 
Jno. Wright & partners). 
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tru invocation of God in the name of Christe Jesus, A 
(1568-69, I, 380, Jno. Alde). [Probably the ballad beg. 
“ Jesus, my loving spouse,” Shirburn, p. 84; Rollins’, p. 
198. == 1161.] 

True love rewarded with loyalty (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 
[Beg. “ As I walk’d forth to take the Air,” R. B., VI, 
260.] 

true loves delight, or the constant couple with their full 
resolution, The (June 14, 1656, ii, 65, Wm. Gilbertson). 

true lovers knott untied, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). 
[Beg. “‘ As I to Ireland did pass,” R. B., VII, 601. On 
Arabella Stuart. Some copies beg. “As I from” or 
“ As I through.’’] 

*True lover’s unfortunate destiny, giving a just and true 
acct of a made att Redrith, who lately dyed with the 
losse of her dearest love, who was cast away att sea 
(Oct. 3, 1683, iii, 198, Tho. Milborne). 

True lover’s victory (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). [Beg.“A 
Bonny blith Lad in the North Country,” &. B., VII, 
176.] 

true manner of the Kings triall in Westminster hall, &c, 
The (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Rob. Ibbitson). ([Beg. 
“King Charles was once a Prince of a great state,” FR. B., 
VII, 622.] 

true or loyall Subiects prayer &c, The (Mch. 20, 1640, IV, 
503, Ed. Blackmore). 

true relacion of a great Battell, A (Dec. 11, 1639, IV, 
493, Tho. Lambert). 

true relacion of Pretty Kate, A (July 17, 1640, IV, 516, 
Mrs. Griffin). [Cf. 2734. ] 

true relacon of the life and death of S' Andrew Barton, A 
(Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [—2255.] 

*true Relation of the victorie atchieued neere Newport 
against the archduke Albertus &c. by Graue Maurice 
&c. 2 Julij 1600, a (June 30, 1600, III, 165, Cuthbert 
Burby). [Cf. Newes from Flaunders (1600), beg. “ You 
that be desirous,” Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 3rd Series, 
III, 119.] 

true relacion of those wicked Murthers &c, A (April 24, 
1640, IV, 508, Mrs. Griffin). 
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2734. 


2735. 


2736. 


2737. 


2738. 


2739. 


2740. 


274i. 


2742, 


2743. 


true relacon of two young men that made a challenge for 
Pritty Kate, A (Nov. 25, 1640, i, 3, Ed. Griffin, Jr.). 
[Cf. 2730. ] 

*true Report happened in Germany at Melwing by A 
mayd of 14 yeres old, A (Aug. 18, 1580, II, 375, Wm. 
Wright). [The story is also retold in a 1614 tract 
printed by Jno. Trundle under the title of A Miracle of 
Miracles ... Also a Propheste reuealed by a poore 
Countrey Maide, who being dead the first of October last, 
1618. 24. houres, reuiued againe, and lay fiue dayes 
weeping, and continued prophesying of strange euents 
to come, and so died the 5. day following (Brit. Mus. C. 
39. d. 5.). Cf. 1813.] 

tru Reporte in the prayse of my mistres to the tune of 
Siselia, the (1569-70, I, 403, Wm. Griffith). [Ctcilia 
Pavin is the tune of a ballad in A Handfull, p. 37.] 

*true report of all the procedinges of Grave Morris before 
the towne of Berk in June and July 1601, A (Aug. 3, 
1601, III, 189, Wm. Jones). [Possibly A true discourse 
of the winning of the towne of Berke by Grave Maurice, 
beg. “That gallant prince, Graue Maurice,” Shirburn, 
p. 272.] 

Trewe Saylers songe against Spanyshe pryde, a (Mch. 
26, 1590, II, 542, Tho. Orwin). 

true subiects Joy, The (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. 
Wright & partners). 

true Subiects welcome &c, A (Dec. 11, 1639, IV, 493, Tho. 
Lambert). 

true Subiects wish, The (April 24, 1640, IV, 508, Mrs. 
Griffin). [By M. P., beg. “If ever England had occa- 
sion,” Wood 401 (141).] 

“True tale of Robyn Hood or a breife touch of the life 
and death of that renowned outlaw Roberte Earle of 
Huntington &c by M: P:, a (Feb. 29, 1632, IV, 273, 
Fran. Grove). [== 2308.] 

Trust not the coniunctions or Judgementes of men when 
all that is made Shalbe vnmade againe (May 3, 1583, 
II, 423, Rich. Jones). [Probably a reply by Wm. Elder- 
ton to an astrological pamphlet by Rich. Harvey that 
was registered on Jan. 22, 1583. Cf. Elderton, p. 234.] 


2751. 


2752. 


2753. 


2754. 


2755. 


2756. 
2757. 
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trust of tru subiectes, ye (1570-71, I, 435, Rich. Jones). 

Truths integrity (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 37). [See 81, 2746.] 

Truthes integrity (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 496). [Beg. “ Over 
the mountaines And under the-waves,” R. B., II, 639. 
Usually called Love Will Find out the Way from its 
tefrain. See 2745. ] 


. Turkes denouncing of warr against ye Christians, The 


(May 21, 1640, IV, 512, Henry Gosson). 
Turners disshe of wagtayles (Nov. 19, 1612, ITI, 503, Tho. 
Pavier). [Cf. 2954. ] 


. Turners Dreame of Sym Subtill and Susan the brokers 


Daughter (Nov. 19, 1612, III, 503, Tho. Pavier). 


. Turners Pylgrymage to the land of Iniquitye (Nov. 19, 


1612, III, 503, Tho. Pavier). [The only known ballad 
by Wm. Turner is reprinted in Collier?, p. 207, and 
Rollins?, p. 30. See also 2954. ] 

xij wittie warninges shewinge faultes to be Refrained 
(Sept. 18, 1579, II, 360, Henry Carr). [Perhaps this 
was A dossen of pointes, beg. “ As I on new yeare’s day 
did walcke,” Rollins’, p. 315.] 

xxv orders of fooles, ye (1569-70, I, 414, Henry Kirk- 
ham). [By T. Gr. (Timothy Granger), beg. “Stay a 
while with pacience, my freends, I you pray,” Lilly, 
p: 88.] 

xxtey orders of knaues, The (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. 
White). 

Twincle Downe Davie made touchinge the former fryvo- 
lous ballade that goeth wnder the same Tytle (Aug. 10, 
1583, II, 427, Jno. Cherlewood). 

twyntlynge of an ee, the (1561-62, I, 180, Jno. Alde). 
[Refrain of A ballet of the Iudgm* day, beg. “ As I lay 
musing all alone,” MS. Cotton Vesp. A. XXV, f. 144 == 
Boeddeker, II, 227; Add. MS. 38,599=P. M. LD. A., 
XXXVIII (1923), 150; BR. B., VII, 783.] 

*Two Careles. lovers (July 3, 1630, IV, 238, Fran. Grove). 

two constant lovers in Scotland, or, a patterne of true 
love between an Earles daughter in Scotland, & a poore 
servingman, &c, The (May 11, 1657, ii, 127, Tho. 
Broad). [Beg. “All you lords of Scotland fair,” 
669. f. 22 (55); Child, No. 109. See 2666. ] 
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2758. 


2759. 
2760. 


2761. 


2762. 


2768. 


2764. 


2765. 


2766. 


2767. 
2768. 


2769. 


2770. 


two constant lovers, Samuell & Sarah, The (Mch. 1, 1675, 
ii, 498). [= 23783.] 

ij englesshe Wyves (1569-70, I, 400, Wm. Griffith). 

ij faythfull fryndes beynge bothe in love with one Lady 
(1569-70, I, 417, Tho. Colwell). [Perhaps The Two 
Faithful Friends: The pleasant History of Alexander 
and Ludwicke, beg. “ The Emperor of Germany,” Evans, 
Old Ballads, 1810, I, 77; R. B., IV, 361; or Alphonso 
and Ganselo, beg. “In stately Rome sometimes did dwell,” 
Mann’s Deloney, p. 338.] 

two faithfull lovers, The (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 34, Fran. 
Grove). [== 2762.] 

two faithfull lovers, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [By 
Tobias Bowne, beg. “In a May morning as I was walk- 
ing,” R. B., VI, 159. Cf. 2654 and 2761.] 

Two famous Sea fightes betwixt the Hollanders and 
Spaniards (Oct. 15, 1639, IV, 484, Henry Gosson). 
[See 2678. } 

two feering lovers, &c, The (May 15, 1656, ii, 58, Wm. 
Gilbertson). [Or rather, Two Jeering Lovers. Beg. 
“Come hither sweet Nancy,” C. 20. f. 14 (2).] 

two fervent Lovers, The (May 24, 1632, IV, 278, Henry 
Gosson, Fran. Coles). [By L. P., beg. “ As Phebus, in 
the lustrious aire,” R. B., II, 611.] 

ij hard harted lovers, a songe of (1569-70, I, 407, Alex. 
Lacy). 

ij kynges of Egypte, the (1569-70, I, 416, Jas. Roberts). 

tow lamentable songes Pithias and Damon (1565-66, I, 
304, Alex. Lacy). [Perhaps the song in Rich. Edwards’s 
play of Damon and Pithias (Old Plays, ed. Dodsley- 
Hazlitt, IV, 43). Beg. “ Awake, ye woful wights.” Also 
in Boeddeker, II, 210. ] 

Two lovers woeing in proverbs, The (July 18, 1623, IV, 
101, Fran. Grove). [Possibly the original of The Young- 
mans careless Wooing, And the Witty Maids Replication, 
beg. “ Down in an Arbour devoted to Venus,” Crawford, 
No. 323; cf. R. B., VIII, 869.] 

Two loving Sisters (Nov. 4, 1631, IV, 263, Ed. Black- 
more). [Beg. “It was my chance, not long agoe,” R. B., 
III, 290. ] 
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2772. 


2773. 


2774. 


2775. 


2776. 


2777. 


2778. 


2779. 


2780. 


2781. 


2782. 


2783. 
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two Merry Milkemaids, The (April 9, 1638, IV, 415, 
Fran. Coles). 

twooe murders, thone committed in Boston, thother in 
Spaldinge, A Ballad of (April 22, 1589, II, 519, Tho. 
Orwin). 

ij paynters (1569-70, I, 400, Jno. Alde). 

Twoo Riche merchantes of Italy howe the one havinge a 
Son and the other a Daughter whome they maried 
together and howe by the sons vnthriftynes he camme 
to shame &c, The first parte of (Jan. 18, 1600, III, 154, 
Jno. Wolf). ([Cf. 2775.] 

ij Riche merchantes of Italy Declaringe the misery of 
yong Anthony &c, The second parte of the (Jan. 18, 
1600, III, 154, Jno. Wolf). [Cf. 2774.] 

2 slippes for a Teston (Mch. 5, 1627, IV, 173, Fran. 
Grove). [Two Slips is the tune of 2629.] 

Twoo songes for the hospitall. One for Monday. and 
another for Twesday (Mch. 28, 1604, III, 257, Tho. 
Fast). 

two unfortunate lovers John True & Susan Mease, The 
(Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. “ Attend, you lovers, and 
give eare,” R. B., II, 644. —=2787.] 

Two vnnaturall Mothers &c. (July 18, 1637, IV, 389, 
Fran. Coles). 

Tyb will playe the Tome boye (1562-63, I, 205, Wm. 
Griffith). 

Tyborne tydinges of Watt Foole and his felloes of the 
lamentable end they made at the galloes [by] Elderton, 
A ballat of (July 4, 1581, II, 396, Rich. Jones). [The 
name “ Elderton” is perhaps a forgery: see II, 30. Cf. 
Elderton, p. 227.] 

tydinges and apparition aforesaid, the ballad of the 
(Sept. 30, 1597, ITI, 91, Geo. Shaw). [The title of the 
book-entry, made four days before the foregoing, deals 
with blood and brimstone which rained in the city of 
“Strale Sonet” and with an apparition seen by “ Hans 
Germer.” | 

Terannye of Judge Apyvs, the (1569-70, I, 400, Jno. 
Arnold). [The tragedy of Apius and Virginia had been 
licensed in 1567-68, I, 357.] 
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2784. 
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vuconstant state and tyme of mans lyfe &c, the (1561- 
62, I, 175, Tho. Duxsell). 

vnfortunate ende of Iphis sonne vnto Teucer kynge of 
Troye, the (1569-70, I, 403, Jno. Cherlewood). 
[Spurned by Anaxarete, Iphis hanged himself to her gate- 
post, and the gods turned her into stone (Ovid, Metam., 
xiv, 698). The storie of Axeres and the worthie Iphijs 
is mentioned in Nashe, III, 67.] 

unfortunate love of a Lancashire gentleman, The (Mch. 
1, 1675, ii, 496). [= 1530.] 

vnfortunate Louers or The lamentable end of John True 
and Susan Mease, The (June 13, 1631, IV, 254, Fran. 
Coles & partners). [= 2778.] 

wn happye happe Dothe fall &c (1565-66, I, 293, Rich. 
Jones). 

vnnatural husband &c, The (Mch. 20, 1640, IV, 503, Mrs. 
Griffin). 


. vnnaturall Mother that buried her child aliue, The (Mch. 


20, 1640, IV, 503, Mrs. Griffin). 

vnpleasant old woman, A pleasant new ballett of an 
(July 18, 1623, IV, 101, Augustine Mathews). 

vnthrestes (1561-62, I, 180, Jno. Alde). [A new Ballad 
against Unthrifts, by Wm. Fulwood, beg. “ When raging 
louts, with feble braines,” Lilly, p. 153.] 

vnthriftes adiew to Jones ale is newe, the (Nov. 15, 1594, 
II, 665, Ed. White). [See 1288-89. ] 

vnthrifty Gameston. and the Sinners Redemption, The 
(Dec. 13, 1634, IV, 331, Jno. Wright, Jr.). [Perhaps 
two ballads on one sheet. ] 

vnthriftye Traveller, The (July 9, 1603, III, 241, Valen- 
tine Sims). 

vntymely end of Master Page a vintener in London who 
was Murthered by a mayde servante of his house, the 
(Sept. 8, 1613, III, 532, Jno. White). [See 1842.] 

vpon a summer time (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). [= First 
line of A Pleasant New Court Song, R. B., I, 80.] 

vserers rewarde, the (June 19, 1594, II, 654, Jno. Danter). 

vaine disguised world, The (Aug. 8, 1586, II, 453, Ed. 
Alde). 
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2800. 


2801. 


2802. 


2803. 


2804. 


2805. 


2806. 


2807. 


2808. 


2809. 


2810. 


2811. 
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vayne to viewe ye vanitye which hoordethe in humanitye, 
A (Mch. 5, 1579, II, 348, Jno. Hunter). 

valiant deedes of Mac Cab an Irishe man, the (Sept. 30, 
1588, II, 501, Jno. Wolf). {(“ The Spaniards,” wrote 
an English officer, “ were so miserably distressed coming 
to land [in Ireland, after the defeat of the Armada], 
that one man named Melaghlin Mc Cabbe killed eighty 
with his gallow glass axe.”—-Froude, History of England, 
1875, XII, 452; C. S. P. D., 1581-90, p. 543.] 

valiant Souldier, The (April 3, 1640, IV, 505, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). | 

valorous acts of Mary Ambrey, The (June 20, 1629, IV, 
216, Fran. Coles & partners). [== 2804.] 

valourous act performed at Gaunt by Mary Ambree, The 
(Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 496). [Beg. “ When Captain cour- 
agious, whom death could not daunt,” B. B., I, 311; 
P. F., I, 515. See Elderton, p. 236. Cf. 28083. ] 

vanite of this worlde and the felycite of the worlde to 
come, ye (1563-64, I, 231, Jno. Cherlewood). [? Beg. 
“Who shall profoundly weigh and scan,” with refrain of 
“© mortal man behold and see,” Rollins’, p. 265; Para- 
dise of Dainty Devises, 1578, ed. Collier, p. 121. By 
Master Thorne. ] 

venturing lover, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). [Beg. “A 
man and a maiden lately did walk,” Pepys, III, 15.] 

Venus and Adonis (April 16, 1656, ii, 50, Tho. Creeke). 
[Beg. “Venus that faire lovelie queene,” Add. MS. 
38,599, fol. 187° (=P. M. L. A., XXXVIII [1923], 
144).] 

Venus weathercocke (Aug. 19, 1634, IV, 325, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

verses on the seauen deadly sinns (July 26, 1640, IV, 
516, Henry Gosson). 

Verses upon Tobacco (Nov. 25, 1640, i, 3, Ed. Griffin, Jr.). 
[There are many verses on tobacco: e. g., “Tobacco 
that is withered quite,” Merry Drollery, ed. Ebsworth, 
p. 26; “ Tohacco’s a Musician,” Sportive Wit, 1656, sig. 
F 6’; “ Tobacco is an Indian weed,” Pepys, V, 436; etc.] 

very godly song entituled, The earnest peticon of a 
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2812. 


2813. 


2814. 


2815. 


2816. 


2822. 


faithfull christian being Clark of Bodnam, A (Mch. 1, 
1675, ii, 497). [Beg. “ Now my painful eyes lie rolling,” 
R. B., VII, 40. =811.] 

*very lamentable and Wofull Dyscources floudes &c, a 
(1570-71, I, 440, Jno. Alde). [By Richard Tarlton (cf. 
2598), beg. “ All faithful harts come waile,” Collmann, 
No. 89; Collier, p. 78.] 

veryaunce Wretten bref and playne how We shulde lyve 
to Dy and Dy to leve, a (1565-66, I, 314, Rich. Jackson). 

[Victory against Rynebeck the xxth of August 1597, The] 
(Aug. 22, 1597, III, 89, Tho. Stirrop). [Book and 
ballad entered together. ] 

Victory of ye Prymrose against the Spanyardes and 
thescape of the Violet, The (Aug. 15, 1586, II, 454, 
Henry Carr). [The Primrose was launched on July 4, 
1551, according to Edward VI’s diary. ] 

viewe to All Traytors to warne them from yeir wycked 
dealinge and howe God shall prosper their prynce to 
their great Confusion, A (Oct. 15, 1578, II, 339, Henry 
Carr). 

virgin’s A. B. C., The (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 37). [Beg. 
“All youthfull virgins, to this song give eare,” R. B., 
II, 651. Cf. 2818.) 

Virgins A. B. C., The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [= 2817.] 

virsyinge &c, a ballett intituled (1570-71, I, 437, Alex. 
Lacy). [7] 

“Vertue and constancy rewarded, or, the languishing lady 
comforted at last, a new song (April 1, 1686, iii, 304, 
Josh. Conyers). [For a similar title see Crawford, No. 
833.] 

vertue of upright dealing, The (Dec. 10, 1640, i, 5, Tho. 
Lambert). 

vertuous Lyfe and memorable Death of Sir Richard 
Whittington mercer sometymes Lord Maiour of the 
honorable Citie of London, The (July 16, 1605, ITT, 
296, Jno. Wright). [Beg. “Here I must tell the praise 
of worthy Whittington,” R. B., VIT, 585; Richard John- 
son’s Crown Garland, 1612, ed. Percy Society, p. 20. 
The play of Whittington had been registered on Feb. 8.] 
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2824. 


2825. 
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2828. 
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2830. 


2831. 


2832. 
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vertuous maids resolution, The (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 36). 
[== 2824. ] 

vertuous maids resolution, or the two honest lovers, The 
(July 1, 1678, iii, 67, F. C., T. V., J. W., J. C.). [Beg. 
“In a melancholy passion 1 was walking,” &. B., VII, 
144, == 2823.) 

voyce of Godes prophett I harde that loude Cryed, a 
(1565-66, I, 307, Tho. Purfoote). 

Volcon and Venus (1562-63, I, 215, Jno. Awdelay). 
[There are two songs on this subject in Sharpham’s 
Cupid’s Whirligig, 1630.] 

Wade's instruccon to married men and batchellors (Mch. 
1, 1675, ii, 500). | 

Wade’s reformacon to all good fellowes (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
499). [By Jno. Wade, beg. “Too long have I been a 
drunken Sot,” B. B., I, 6.] 

Wakefylde and agrene, a ballett of (1557-58, I, 76, Jno. 
Wally, Mrs. Toy). [Perhaps an early issue of 1308.] 

walkynge Ladyes nowe goo we somme pleasant thinges to 
viewe and see, a (Aug. 6, 1576, II, 302, Rich. Jones). 
[Collier reprinted in the Eztracts, II, 21, The Invitation, 
beg. “ Walking, ladies, now go we, Some pleasant things 
to hear and sce,” from “a MS. belonging to the late 
Mr. Heber.” As Wm. Chappell often referred to this 
MS., perhaps it was authentic; but I have not seen it.] 

walking of late abroad (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [Possi- 
bly this was The Maiden’s Choice (cf. 1641), beg. “ Walk- 
ing abroad of late,” C. 20. f. 14 (15).] 

Waltham Crosse &c (1564-65, I, 261, Wm. Pekering). 
[Probably = 2924. A bit of the ballad may, however, 
be preserved in Jno. Hilton’s Catch that Catch Can, 1663, 
p. 27: 

There was an old man at Walton-crosse, 
who merrily sung when he liv’d by the losse. . .] 
wanderinge Jewe, the (Oct. 9, 1620, IV, 40, Cuthbert 
Wright). [“The Historie of A wandringe Jewe, much 
spoken of this yeare,” wrote Rich. Shanne (Add. MS. 
38,599, f. 51%) in 1620. “This is drawne out of the 
printed Storie worde for worde, there was allso his pic- 
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ture livelie drawne, and all the cuntrie was full of 
Ballades, expressinge the same.” There is a long account 
of him in Geo. Hakewill’s Apology, 1635 p. 181, where 
his name is given as Iohannes Buttadeus. See 2835.] 

wandring Jew, &c, The (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 37). [= 
2835. | 


- Wandring Jew, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 497). [Beg. 


“When as in fair Jerusalem,” R. B., V1, 693. —= 2833-84. 
Perhaps = 3026. ] 

wandring Jewes Cronicle, The (Aug. 11, 1634, IV, 3285, 
Tho. Lambert). [= 2837.] 

wandring jews chronicle, The (July 3, 1656, ii, 70, Fran. 
Grove). [== 2838.] 

wandring Jewes chronicle, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). 
[Beg. “When William Duke of Normandy,” R&. B., VI, 
695. == 2836. ] 


. Wanderynge prynce, the (1564-65, I, 270, Tho. Colwell). 


[Probably the first issue of 2841-2. ] 
[v]vanderynge prynce moralyzed, the (1568-69, I, 383, 
Rich. Jones). [Moralization of 2839. ] 


. Wandringe prince of Troy, the (June 8, 1603, III, 236, 


Ed. Alde). [== 2710, 2839. ] 
wandring Prince of Troy, The (Mch. 1, 1675, 11, 497). 
[—_= 2841. ] 


- wanton Northerne lasse, A (Aug. 3, 1640, IV, 517, Rich. 


Harper). 

wanton Northerne lasse, The (Aug. 14, 1640, IV, 517, 
Fran. Grove). [Cf. Ebsworth’s notes in R. B., VII, 170, 
on the ballad beg. “ A North-Countrey Lass up to Lon- 
don.” His identification is dubious. ] 

wanton wagtailes farewell to Bartholomew fayre, The 
(Sept. 8, 1656, ii, 83, F. C., J. W., T. V., W. G.). 


. Wanton Wyfe of Westminster, The first parte of the 


(July 3, 1597, III, 86, Tho. Millington). [Cf. 2847.] 

Wanton Wife of Westminster, The second parte of the 
(ibid.). [A tune so named is not infrequently cited. Cf. 
2846. ] 


. warrs Cruelty, The (May 24, 1639, IV, 467, Jno. Wright, 


Jr.). 
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2854. 


2855. 


2856. 


2857. 


2858. 


2859. 


2860. 
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warres of the Lowe Countryes, a ballet of the (Oct. 22, 
1614, ITI, 555, Jno. White). 

Warnyng all men of the shortenes of the tymes and 
Dayes / Whereby thay myghte fly from thayre wycked 
wayes &c (1565-66, I, 314, Rich. Jackson). 

warning for all careles Nurses, A (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, 
Jno. Wright & partners). 

warning for all desperate weomen, A (Dec. 11, 1633, IV, 
310, Rich. Harper). [Beg. “ Unto the world to make my 
moan,” Rollins?, p. 288. On Alice Davis (Davies), who 
murdered her husband John. ] 

warning for all hardhearted & disobedient children, &c., A 
(Nov. 11, 1640, i, 1, Ed. Blackmore). . 

warning for all leud Livers &c, A (July 14, 1633, IV, 300, 
Tho. Lambert). [By M. P., beg. “ My bleeding heart, 
with grief and care,” R. B., III, 23. == 2882.] 

warning for all maides &c, A (Mch. 13, 1640, IV, 502, 
Fran. Grove). [Perhaps = 2866. | 

warning for all notorious thieves, their confederates and 
receivers, being a relacon of M* Rudd &c, A (July 8, 
1656, ii, 71, F. C., J. W., T. V., W. G.). [See 878.] 

warning for all Quakers, or, a wonder to bee wondered at, 
or a briefe and true relation of the ungodly life and 
miserable death of James Parnell a quaker, &c, A 
(May 5, 1656, ii, 56, Fran. Grove). [See 2226.] 

warning for all wicked wiues, A (Jan. 2, 1632, IV, 268, 
Fran. Coles & partners). 

warning for all worldlings to dye, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
498). [== 1025.] 

warning for all yong men, A (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, 
Jno. Wright & partners). [? Subtitle to John Hadland’s 
advice, beg. “ To all men now Ile plainely show,” by R. C., 
R. B., Ill, 268.] 

Warninge for Churles and Drunckardes selected out of 
Holy Wrytt fitt for this present age, A godly newe 
ballad conteining a (Aug. 12, 1605, III, 298, Jno. 
Wright). 

warning for drunkerdes, A (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. 
Coles & partners). 
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2863. 


2864. 


2867. 


2870. 


2871. 


2872. 


2873. 


2874. 


2875. 


2876. 


warning for England, A (July 26, 1640, IV, 516, Henry 
Gosson). 

warning for fayre maides by thexample of Jarmans wyfe, 
A (June 8, 1603, III, 236, Ed. Alde). [= 167, 1007.] 

warning for good fellowes, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 500). 
[By Rob. Guy, beg. “ Assist me kind Muses,” Pepys, I, 
288.] 

warning for Maides &c, A (April 4, 1636, IV, 358, Fran. 
Grove). [By R. Climeall, beg. “ All in a May morning, 
in the merry month of May,” R. B., III, 42. —?2855.] 

warninge for maydes to keepe their good names, a (Nov. 
11, 1590, II, 567, Rich. Jones). 

warning for married women, by the example of M™ Jane 
Renalls, a west countrey woman, &c, A (Feb. 21, 1657, 
li, 114, Fran. Grove). [Beg. “ There dwelt a fair maid 
in the West,” #. B., III, 200.] 

warning for Murderers, A (Sept. 8, 1638, IV, 437, Fran. 
Grove). [Beg. “ Give eare unto my story true,” R. B., 
III, 137.] 

warning for prodigall spenders, A (Mch. 2, 1657, ii, 117, 
Fran. Grove). 

warning for Swearers &c, A (Nov. 8, 1633, IV, 307, Tho. 
Lambert). [The ballad beg. “ All you that do desire to 
hear and know,” R. B., VIII, 76, which Ebsworth identi- 
fies with this entry is of the date 1677. ] 

*warning for Swearers and Blasphemers, A [A Table] 
(June 5, 1626, IV, 160, Fran. Coles). [Beg. “ Thou that 
these Lines dost eyther heare or reade,” Crawford, No. 
1174. By I. T. (John Taylor, the Water Poet).] 

warning for wantons, A (Mch. 11, 1640, IV, 501, Rich. 
Harper). 

Warnyng for Wydowes that aged be / how lusty yonge 
yough and age can agre, a (1565-66, I, 309, Wm. 
Powell). 

warninge or Caveat for all men to Hye and Ronne to 
repentaunce for Doomes Daie is nighe, a (June 19, 
1581, II, 394, Henry Carr). [Batman in this year printed 
a whole book to prove that doomsday was nigh.] 

warninge or fayringe to curst wyves &c, A (Aug. 1, 1586, 
II, 451, Ed. White). 
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2880. 


2881. 


2882. 


2883. 


2884. 


2885. 


2886. 


2887. 


2888. 
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warninge or Lamentacon to London of the Dolefull De- 
struccon of fayre Jerusalem, A (June 8, 1603, III, 236, 
Ed. Alde). [== 564, 2916. Shirburn, p. 32.] 

Warnynge or punysshement yat Englonde shuld Repente, 
a (1570-71, I, 438, Wm. Edmonds). 

warnynge Rychemen to haue compassion of the poore, A 
newe ballad (June 25, 1588, II, 493, Jno. Wolf). 
[| Possibly = 2257. ] 

warnynge songe to Cities all to beware by Andwerps fall, 
A (Jan. 25, 1577, II, 308, Rich. Jones, Jno. Cherle- 
wood). [Fora similar ballad see Collmann, No. 69; Col- 
lier’, p. 89. Cf. 1098.] 

Warning to all England by the Dolefull Destruction of 
Jerusalem &c, A (Oct. 11, 1604, III, 272, Simon 
Stafford). 

warning to all lewd livers, A (Mch. 1, 1675, 1, 499). 
[= 2854. ] 

Warnynge to all maydes that Brewes thayre owne bane 
&c, a (1565-66, I, 293, Jno. Alde). 

Warnynge [to] all Wanton Wyves to fle from follye [the] 
lenghte of thayre lyves, a (1564-65, I, 269, Tho. Pur- 
foote). 

Warnynge to Englonde and lett London begynne, a 
(1564-65, I, 266, Alex. Lacy). [By Wm. Birch, beg. 
“Oh Endland [sic] be vigilant,” Collmann, No. 9.] 

Warnynge to Englonde herein to aduaunce by the Cruell 
tyranny of the Guyse late of Ffraunce, a (1562-63, I, 
208, Fran. Godlif). [Francis, Duke of Guise, + Febru- 
ary 24, 1563.] 

warninge to England with speede to Repente for the 
greate scarssetye and want that now is and like this 
yeare ensuinge to be &c, a (April 19, 1595, II, 296, Tho. 
Millington). 

Warnynge to synners this holy tyme of lente, a (1564- 
65, I, 269, Jno. Cherlewood). 

warninge to the Romishe Rebells to beware the Graye, a 
(Dec. 14, 1580, II, 384, Rich. Jones). [Lord Grey put 
to death the 800 Italian soldiers, raised by Stukely with 
Pope Gregory’s money, who had invaded Ireland. Cf. 
897. | 
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2890. 


2891. 


warnynge to wytches, A (Feb. 20, 1585, II, 440, Abra. 
Cotton). 

warninge to wor[l]dlinges Discoueringe the covetousnes 
of a vsurer and the liberalyty of his ape, A (April 9, 
1591, II, 578, Wm. Wright). [Can this have been sug- 
gested by Gower’s tale (Confessio Amantis, Bk. V) of 
Adrianus, Bardus, and the grateful ape and serpent? See 
also Lodge’s Diogenes, 1591, E 2, and 2981.] 

was not good king Solomon (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 
[First line of 2089. ] 

way to prevent Cornuting, The (April 24, 1640, IV, 508, 
Mrs. Griffin). [—891.] 

way to woo a pretty wench, A (July 26, 1658, 11, 189, 
F. C., T. V., W. G.). [Beg. “O My dearest, do not 
grieve,” R. B., VII, 245.] 

*weaver turned informer, The (April 26, 1683, 1, 151, 
Tho. Mills). 

Welch Infectory of the Coods, the (Dec. 6, 1633, IV, 309, 
Tho. Lambert). [A 1641 ed. is in Lemon’s Catalogue, 
No. 333. Another is in the Brit. Mus., 816. m. 19(31). 
A prose broadside. ] 

Welshman’s last good-night, or a new relacon of a Welsh- 
mans entertainmt here in England and what sad acci- 
dents did befall him, The (Mch. 5, 1658, ii, 168, F. C., 
T. V., J. W., W. G.). 

“Welch mans life, teath & periall, The (Mch. 17, 1641, i, 
16, Tho. Lambert). [This prose broadside is described 
by Lemon, Catalogue, No. 334. Another copy is in the 
Brit. Mus., E. 669 (155).] 

Wellcomme home of Doctour Storye, the (1570-71, I, 439, 
Henry Bynneman). [See Elderton, p. 211.] 

welcom to London agaynste the Rebelles come into 
Northumberlande and those yat of his syde hath bene, 
ye (1569-70, I, 405, Wm. Griffith). [On the Northern 
Rebellion. ] 

well stor’d Packe, The (Aug. 27, 1633, IV, 302, Tho. 
Lambert). 

wenches rout in Sodom and Crosse lane and places neare 
adjacent, or, Bartholomew fayre revived, The (Feb. 
21, 1657, ii, 114, Fran. Grove). 
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- Weste Chester abondeth with humble benedictioms [sic] 


(1566-67, I, 334, Tho. Purfoote). 
Western Knight (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). [Beg. “It was 
a yong knight,” Rollins’, p. 305.) 


. Westerne Lasse, The (Jan. 16, 1640, IV, 495, Henry 


Gosson). [Probably identical with 2979.] 


. Wett and weary (July 26, 1658, ii, 189, F. C., T. V., 


W.G.). [Cf. R. B., VIII’, xxxii.] 

Wharton and Steward (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). [“A 
booke called. A dtscours of Combattes occastoned by the 
lamentable and untymely end of Sir George Wharton and 
master James Stuard &c” was registered on June 30, 
1613. —= 324.) 

Whartons follie (July 26, 1576, II, 301, Jno. Hunter). 
[No doubt by the Puritan writer, Jno. Wharton (see 
D. N.B.). Cf. also II, 322.] 

what if a day (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 182). [A Friend’s 
Advice, attributed to Thomas Campion, beg. “ What if a 
day, or a month, or a year,” R. B., I, 348; Shirburn, p. 
238; Modern Philology, IV, 397, V, 383.] 

What tyme yat God his holy hande &c (1564-65, I, 271, 
Tho. Colwell). [First line of A Ballett of Adame & eve, 
MS. Cotton Vesp. A. XXV, f. 142% == Boeddeker, II, 223. 
See 12, 425, 896. ] 

Whats a woman (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright & 
partners). 

whates the newes mowe [sic] (Sept. 7, 1621, IV, 58, 
Henry Gosson). 

Whan all thynges to to [sic] passe & (1568-69, I, 379, 
Alex. Lacy). 

whan and then (1562-63, I, 207, Wm. Griffith). 

When Arthur first in Court (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 
[First line of 1951. Cf. 2107.] 

When faire Jerusalem did stand (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[First line of 2877. ] 

When Jesus Christ was 12. [years old] (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 
132). [First line of 1668, 1766, 2433. ] 

Whan Ragynge love (1557-58, I, 75, Jno. Wally, Mrs. 
Toy). [== 2920.] 
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2919. 


2920. 


2921. 
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whan Ragynge Love (1560-61, I, 154, Tho. Hackett). 
[= 2920. ] 

When Ragynge love &c (1561-62, I, 177, Hugh Singleton). 
[First line of Lord Surrey’s poem, The louer comforteth 
himself, in Tottel’s, p. 14. == 2918-19. Cf. 2921.] 

Whan Ragenge lustes moralyzed (1568-69, I, 383, Jno. 
Alde). [Probably a moralization of 2920 with “ lustes” 
miswritten for “ love.’’] 

whan yat we haue Donne all that we can & (1570-71, I, 
435, Alex. Lacy). [Subtitle of a ballad by R. B., beg. 
“ Horace, that noble poet, did write,” Lilly, p. 205.] 

when the ffox beginns to preach beware your Geese (July 
27%, 1632, IV, 282, Fran. Grove). 

when Walthams Crosse &c, a ballad begynnynge (Mch. 
22, 1587, II, 467, Rich. Jones). [Cf. 2832. ] 

whan yonge Powlis steple olde Powlies steples chylde &c 
(1562-63, I, 210, Jno. Cherlewood). [Cf. 1250.] 

Wherby women may beware &c (1568-69, I, 386, Rich. 
Jones). 

wherby you may knowe how maydes of the Countrye in 
fayrerynge do shewe, a prety new ballett (1564-65, I, 
261, Tho. Colwell). 

“wherein are conteined Catholycke questions to the pro- 
testant, an Answere to A popishe Ryme Lately prynted 
and intituled A proper newe Ballad (May 22, 1602, 
III, 206, Simon Stafford). [On this book, answering a 
lost ballad, see Rollins, p. xxiii.] 

wherein is Declared the greate goodnes of God in pre- 
servinge our gratious souereigne ladie from soe manye 
conspiracies &c, a ballad (Jan. 20, 1589, II, 514, Henry 
Carr). 

wherein is declared whether the grief we take by the eare 
or that we receaue by the eye is more greater, a proper 
newe ballad (June 26, 1578, II, 328, Tho. East). 

wherein is discouered the great covetousnes of a miserable 
vsurer, and ye wonderfull liberallytie of his Ape &c, A 
ballad (Mch. 31, 1591, II, 577, Henry Hasselop). [See 
2891. ] 

wherein is discryde howe Three persons for Lechery 
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through London did ryde, A pleasant newe ballad 
(May 15, 1590, II, 546, Tho. Nelson). [Cf. Henry 
Machyn’s Diary, pp. 295, 299, etc.] 

2933. wherein is shewed a knacke howe to knowe an honest 
man from a knaue, a ballad (Nov. 5, 1594, II, 664, Jno. 
Danter). [The play of this title was registered on Jan. 
7%, 1594.] 

2934. wherein is shewed thinconveinency that commeth by the 
losse of tyme and howe tyme past cannot be called 
againe, an thother a godly newe ballad (May 3, 1591, 
IJ, 581, Henry Carr). 

2935. wherein is shewen the greate abuses of this presente age 
shewinge how godlines modesty and vertuous life is 
vtterlie exiled and put to silence, and all manner of 
sinne and evill vices most highelye advanced &c, a 
ballad intituled (Aug. 5, 1590, II, 55%, Rich. Pick- 
ering). 

2936. wherein twoo lovers exclayme against fortune for the 
losse of their ladyes with the ladies comfortable an- 
swere, a balled (April 15, 1590, II, 544, Henry Carr). 

2937. wherein yee maie see ye hartie sorowe of Thomas Apple- 
tree, a ballat (Aug. 9, 1579, II, 358, Jno. Alde). [See 
2623. | 

2938. which Doth playnly Doth Declare, a ballett (1570-71, I, 
438, Jno. Alde). 

2939. which Dothe plainelie vnfolde. The grief and vexacon 
that comes by a Scolde, A ballad. (Nov. 27, 1588, IT, 509, 
Jno. Wolf). [Collier (NV. & Q., 2nd S., XII, 203) says: 
“This ballad is known by a reprint of a date of at least 
fifty years later. One stanza runs thus :— 

If your wife is a scold 
Do not let her get old .. .” 
I have not seen this ballad. ] 

2940. which settes in our viewe the manifold daungers yat are 
like tensue, a proper newe ballaid (Dec. 6, 1586, IT, 
461, Ed. Alde). 

2941. whiche without any fayle will shewe all the hurte in a 
pott of good ale &c, A proper newe ballad (May 27, 
1612, III, 486, Simon Stafford). 
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2942. 


2943. 


2947. 


2950. 


Whipper whipt, The (Aug. 26, 1633, IV, 302, Fran. 
Grove). 

Whipping the Catt at Abington (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 
[Cf. 86.] 

Whites lamentacon with his owne hand made in the 
Dungeon at Newgate the night before his death (Dec. 
6, 1594, II, 667, Jno. Danter). 

*Whitechappell maides lamentacon for the loss of their 
sweethearts, upon the soldiers departing to the army, 
to fight for the king, The (June 24, 1685, ili, 287, Chas. 
Dennisson). [Beg. “ We Maids are undone, our Sweet- 
hearts are flown,” R. B., VIII, 606.] 


. who are so mery as thay of ye low estate (1558-59, I, 96, 


Wm. Redle, Rich. Lant). [Possibly the poem in Add. 
MS. 5665, No. 12 (Herrig’s Archiv, CVI, 267), beg. “In 
euery state in euery degre, /the mene ys the beste as 
semyth me.” But the title resembles 2948. ] 

who lest to leave at Ease and lede a quyett lyf &c (1566- 
67, I, 332, Alex. Lacy). [Probably related to the poem 
in Tottel’s, p. 245, beg. “ Who list to lead a quiet life.”] 

who lyve so mery and make.suche sporte as thay yat be 
of the pooreste sorte (1557-58, I, 75, Jno. Wally, Mrs. 
Toy). [Presumably the title, though these two lines form 
stanza 8 of the ballad (beg. “ Who liveth so merry in all 
this land”) as given in Ravenscroft’s Deuteromelia 
(Selections, Roxburghe Club ed., p. 6); also in Puls, 
1714, I, 49, and Pop. Mus., I, 81. Two lines in this 
ballad,— 

Who can sing so merry a note, 

As he that cannot change a groate?— 
are sung in Damon and Pythws and in Nashe’s Sum- 
mers Last Wtl, and are quoted in Heywood’s Proverbs. 
Cf. 2946. ] 

Who loveth to leve in peace and marketh every chanche 
& (Sept. 4, 1564, I, 263, Wm. Pekering). [First line 
of a poem in Tottel’s, p. 205; other copies in MS. Ash- 
mole 48; MS. Sloane 1896; Add. MS. 15,225; etc.] 

who veiwes the lif of mortall [man] (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 
132.) [First line of A proper new ballad, devised vpon 
the theam I know not what, Shirburn, p. 50.] 
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whoremungers conversion, The (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, 
Fran. Coles & partners). [By M. P., beg. “ Good, your 
worship, cast your eye,” R. B., III, 122.] 

Whose eckoo to all men Doth Crye beddeth them to Re- 
dresse thayre levinge Wyckedly (1566-67, I, 330, Alex. 
Lacy). 

Whytt payne Doth Testifye what tyme all men will leave 
vserye &¢ (1567-68, I, 363, Wm. Griffith). 

Wycked Wrylles sawce to Turners sawce to Turners 
Dysshe of Wagtayles Sent to Turner for A fayringe 
(Aug. 25, 1613, III, 532, Geoffrey Charlton, Wm. Black- 
wall). [See 2748, 2750. ] 

*widowe of England and her Seven sonnes who for the 
faythe of Jesus Christe were all most straungelie tor- 
mented to Deathe by the Turkes in Barbary, The first 
parte of the (Sept. 4, 1600, III, 172, Mrs. Simpson). 
[Cf. 2956. ] 

*“wyddowe of England shewinge howe strangelie God 
Revenged her Seaven sonnes deathe vppon the kinge of 
the Turkes, Item the Second parte of the poore (Sept. 
4, 1600, III, 172, Mrs. Simpson). [Cf. 2955. ] 

wydowe of Watling streete, ij ballades beinge the flirste 
and Second partes of the (Aug. 15, 1597, III, 88, Rich. 
Jones). [== 2958.] 

Widdow of Watling street (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[Beg. (1st Pt.) “ Of the kind Widdow of Watling street,” 
(2nd Pt.) “The beautifull widdow of Watling streete,” 
Lilly, p. 157; Shirburn, p. 11; R. B., VITI, 8. == 2957.] 

Widdowes ioy, The (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

Wydowes Lamentation, the (Oct. 11, 1604, III, 272, 
Simon Stafford). 

Widdowers advice, The (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. 
Lambert). 

wife of Bathe, the (June 25, 1600, II, 831). [Ed. Alde 
and Wm. White were fined 5s. each for printing this 
ballad, and Ed. White 10s. for selling copies. Beg. “In 
Bath a wanton Wife did dwell,” R. B., VII, 213.] 

wifes Newe yeres gifte to her husband, The (Dec. 16, 
1605, III, 308, Tho. Pavier). 
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2964. 


Wylde Wantonnes take Warnynge by Josepheus &c 
(1563-64, I, 232, Tho. Colwell). [See 362, 2709. ] 


- Will yt never be the better (1561-62, I, 176, Alex. Lacy). 


William Clowdisley neuer printed before, A ballad of 
(Aug. 16, 1586, II, 455, Ed. White). [Probably beg. 
“ Liste: northeren Ladds, to blyther things,” P. F., III, 
102. Cf. 10, 11.] 

William Sweet, the valiant seaman, his farewell to his 
faire Phillis w“ her reply (Mch. 12, 1656, ii, 35, Fran. 
Grove). 

willing Subiect, or the Soldiers resolution, A (April 25, 
1639, IV, 464, Fran. Grove). 

Wyne Beere and ale (June 24, 1630, IV, 236, Fran. 
Coles). 

Wysdome Wolde I wyshe to haue (1563-64, I, 231, Jno. 
Cherlewood). [= 2971.] 

Wysedome Wolde I Wyshe to haue (1563-64, I, 232, Tho. 
Colwell). [First line of a ballad without title in MS. 
Ashmole 48, No. 64. == 2970.] 

Wise mans premonition &c, The (Dec. 16, 1639, IV, 493, 
Ed. Blackmore). 

Witt bought at a deare rate (Nov. 2, 1670, ii, 417, Fran. 
Coles). [Beg. “If all the World my mind did know,” 
R. B., VI, 478.] 

Witts nere good till tis bought (May 9, 1634, IV, 319, 
Tho. Lambert). [Beg. “ Once musing alone Upon things 
many a one,” #. B., III, 63.] 


. Witches Dance, The (Aug. 22, 1634, IV, 326, Tho. Lam- 


bert). [There is music for “ The wiches Daunce” in 
Add. 38,539, f. 4. Cf. Pop. Mus., I, 86 n.] 

with a Winch (June 24, 1630, IV, 236, Fran. Coles). 

wythered haie, ye (July 21, 1579, II, 357, Ed. White). 

Within the North country (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 
[First line of A pleasant new Song... Of a North- 
Country-Lasse, R. B., VIIT?, Ixxxviii.] 

witty Westerne Lasse, The (Sept. 5, 1631, IV, 260, Fran. 
Coles & partners). [By Rob. Guy, beg. “ Sweet Lucina, 
lend me thy aid,” R. B., III, 47. = 2905.] 


. wyvynge (ca. May 11, 1561, I, 156, Owen Rogers). [By 
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Lewis Evans, beg. “ Wher wyving some mislike.” Rogers 
printed it under the title of A new balet entituled howe 
to Wyve well, Lemon’s Catalogue, No. 45; Collier’, p. 37.] 

wofull and sorrowfull complaint of Robert Randall and 
Thomas Randall his son who were executed at Sainct 
Thomas of Wateringes the xxjth of ffebruary 1593 
(Feb. 23, 1594, II, 645, Jno. Danter). [See 626.] 

woofull complaint and lamentable death of a forsaken 
lover, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 496). [= 683.] 

wofull complaynt of Ffraunce for the deathe of the late 
kinge Henry the Ffowrth, The (May 15, 1610, III, 433, 
Wm. Barley). [Beg. “ France that is so famous,” Rol- 
lins?, p. 24.] 

woefull downfall of a worthy knight, viz, S‘ Thomas 
Alcocke, The (Mch. 25, 1656, ii, 42, F. C., T. V., J. W., 
W. G.). (“Sir Thomas Alcock killed himself in his 
chamber at London with a dagger.”—-Entry for March, 
1656, in the Diary of Henry Townshend, ed. Bund, I, 32.] 

Wofull Lamentacion of a Sinner, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 
299, Jno. Wright & partners). 

woofull lamentacon of Jane Shore, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
498). [== 1273.] 

wofull lamentacon of Richard Banes executed at Tyborne 
the 6. of December 1594, the (Dec. 6, 1594, II, 667, Tho. 
Gosson, Wm. Blackwall). [If this was the Rich. Baines 
who informed on Christopher Marlowe, the demands of 
poetic justice are fulfilled !] 

woofull murther donne at Lewes in Sussex the 13th of 
January last where Seaven innocent people lost their 
liues by poyson, The (Feb. 6, 1609, III, 401, Henry 
Gosson). 

wofull spectacle of the iust Judgment of God shewed 
vppon a merchantes servant for his cruelty toward his 
owne master beinge in poverty, The (June 26, 1594, II, 
655, Jno. Danter). 

woefull warninge to our wanton willes. &c., A (July 26, 
1582, II, 414, Nich. Linge). 

woman burned in Smithfeild, The (July 16, 1634, IV, 
323, Jno. Wright & partners). [Possibly Mary Stringer, 
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3002. 


3005. 


who was, on Dec. 4, 1633, tried and condemned to be 
burned for the murder of her husband.—Jeaffreson, Midd. 
Co. Records, III, 110.] 

Woman Monster &c., The (Dec. 4, 1639, IV, 492, Fran. 
Grove). [Miss Tannakin Skinker. See 1638.] 

woman Murthered, A (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright 
& partners). 

Woman of Canyne, the (1561-62, I, 177, Tho. Colwell). 
[I. e., Canaan: Matthew, xv.] 

Woman prodigall, the (Feb. 9, 1635, IV, 333, Tho. Lam- 
bert). 

Woman taken in advoltrye and brougte before Christe, 
of the (1564-65, I, 270, Tho. Colwell). [From John, 
viii, 3-4.] 

woman that was constrayned to eate hyr sonne for hunger 
&c, the (1567-68, I, 363, Wm. Griffith). [2 Kings, vi, 
24. Same as 2591.] 

wooman that was Lately burnt in Saint Georges feildes, 
the (Mch. 7, 1608, III, 371, Tho. Pavier). [Perhaps 
Mrs. Margaret Ferneseede. See The Araignement & 
burning of Margaret Ferne-seede, 1608, and cf. Rollins’, 
p. 300.] 

woman to the plow and the man to the Hen rust, The 
(June 22, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. Grove). [== 3000.] 

woman to the Plow and the man to ye henroost, The 
(Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 499). [Beg. “ Both Men and Women, 
listen well,” R. B., VII, 185. == 2999.] 


. *woman would weare the Bruhes, A (Nov. 26, 1629, IV, 


222, Fran. Grove). [?The Woman wears the Breeches, 
beg. “ A Pox upon this cursed Life,” Pills, 1707, IT, 63.] 

womano [sic] Birth. or there is a Certaine idle kind of 
Creature &c, The (Feb. 20, 1638, IV, 410, Fran. 
Grove). [Title and first line, by Philo-balladus, R. B., 
III, 94.] 

womans letter to her husband, A (Aug. 1, 1586, IT, 451, 
Ed. White). 

womans Wylly beguyly, The (Feb. 19, 1636, IV, 355, 
Fran. Grove). 

womans worke’s never done, A (June 1, 1629, IV, 213). 
[Beg. “ As I was wandring on the way,” R. B., ITI, 301.] 

17 
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Women [be] beste whan thay be at Reste (1557-58, I, 75, 
Jno. Wally, Mrs. Toy). [= 38007.] 

Wemen be best whan thay be at Rest (Dec. 4, 1559, I, 
125, Jno. Sampson). [Apparently connected with A Bal- 
let in MS. Cotton Vesp. A. XXV, f. 137 == Boeddeker, 
II, 214, beg. 

The man ys blest, That lyves in rest, 
And so can keepe hym stylle. 
= 3006. } 

Women to please Who taketh in hande ... anombre 
muste Dyspleasse (1564-65, I, 265, Wm. Pekering). 
[First line, MS. Ashmole 48, No. 66, and Richard John- 
son’s Crown Garland, 1612, ed. Percy Society, p. 52.] 

women vsurers, The (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. Wright 
& partners). 

Women will haue their Will and Intituled I hold you a 
groate the wyfe will haue yt, A merry newe ballad 
Declaringe that (June 28, 1605, ITI, 294, Simon Staf- 
ford). [See 3011. —A mery ballett, beg. “ Now lesten a 
whyle & let hus singe,” with the refrain “I hold a grote 
the wyffe wyll ha’yte,” MS. Cotton Vesp. A. XXV, f. 143 
= Boeddeker, II, 224.] 

Women will haue their Will beinge A ballad, the Second 
parte of (June 28, 1605, III, 294, Simon Stafford). 
[See 3010. ] 

Womens or good wiues Interpreter, The (Feb. 20, 1638, 
IV, 410, Fran. Grove). 

Weomens praise, The (June 9, 1637, IV, 385, Fran. 
Grove). 

Women’s spleene abated (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 501). 

wonder beyond expectation, A (Jan. 2, 1632, IV, 268, 
Fran. Coles & partners). [Beg. “To England comes 
strange tidings,” Rollins?, p. 386.] 

wonder from Heaven, or a relation of a fearfull fire y* 
fell from Heaven in Epping, A (Feb. 5, 165%, ii, 110, 
Fran. Grove). 

Wonder of the world of Don Sebastian the King of Por- 
tugall that lost him self in the battell of Affrick Anno 
1578 &c, the (April 12, 1601, III, 182, Jno. Busby). 
[See 243. ] 
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3018. wonder of the world, or a briefe description of a hairy 
woman, brought from beyond sea into England, The 
(Sept. 18, 1656, ii, 86, Fran. Grove). [Barbara Van- 
beck, described in Jno. Evelyn’s Diary, under the date 
May 15, 1657, thus: “I saw the hairy woman, twenty 
years old, whom I had before seen when I was a child. 
She was born at Augsburg, in Germany. Her very eye- 
brows were combed upwards, and all her forehead as thick 
and even as grows on any woman’s head, neatly dressed ; 
a very long lock of hair out of each ear; she had also a 
most prolix beard, and mustachios, with long locks grow- 
ing on the middle of her nose, like an Iceland dog exactly, 
the colour of a bright brown, fine as dressed flax. She 
was now married, and told me that she had one child that 
was not hairy.” See also Wilson and Caulfield’s Book of 
Wonderful Characters (1869), p. 386.] 

3019. Wonder of these tymes &c., A (Dec. 11, 1639, IV, 493, 
Tho. Lambert). [On Miss Skinker: see 1638. ] 

3020. Wonder of Wonders, A (Mch. 20, 1638, IV, 413, Tho. 
Lambert). [? An early edition of The Wonder of Won- 
ders, beg. “ Come, listen unto my new Ditty,” R. B., VII, 
477. == ? 3021.) 

8021. wonder of wonders. &c., A (Jan. 21, 1639, IV, 450, Rich. 
Harper). [—?3020.] 

3022. Wonderfull deliuerance of master Pett sayler in these 
last tempestes, the (Jan. 12, 1613, III, 511, Wm. Bar- 
ley). [Pett’s ship with all hands went down in a tempest. 
He tied himself to a mast, and remained in the water 
forty-eight hours before he was rescued by a Dutch man- 
of-war. An earlier ship had refused to pick him up, say- 
ing, “ We are sorrie, we are sorrie, but we cannot stray.” 
Pett “was swelled of such bignes” that when he got to 
London even his wife did not know him. See Lamentable 
Newes, Shewing the wonderfull deliuerance of Maister 
Edmond Pet Sayler, and Maister of a Ship, 1613.] 

3023. wonderfull Demonstration, A (Jan. 2, 1632, IV, 268, 
Fran. Coles & partners). 

3024. “wonderfull example againste Periurie late happeninge in 
Jermanye, a (Nov. 3, 1580, II, 381, Henry Carr). 

3025. wonderfull prophesy declared by Christian James, A 
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(Mch. 26, 1656, ii, 43, Jno. Wright). [Beg. “The 
mighty Lord that rules in Heaven,” R. B., VIII, 81. 
By L. P.] 

Wonderfull strange newes out of Germanye of a Jewe 
that hathe lyued wandringe euer since the passion of 
our Sauiour Christ, (Aug. 21, 1612, III, 493, Ed. Mer- 
chant). [Perhaps = 2835. ] 

wonderfull warninge to all parentes by the rare example 
happeninge at Ereburge in Jermanie, a (Dec. 2, 1580, 
II, 383, Jno. Alde). [On the same subject as 2735. ] 

wounderfull worke of God shewed vppon a Childe at 
Wals[ingh]am, the (Jan. 16, 1581, II, 387, Ed. White). 
[A book on this by Jno. Phillip is preserved in the Brit. 
Mus., and is discussed by W. W. Greg in the Library, 
Oct., 1910, p. 398.] 

Wooers newe Curraunto, The (Mch. 4, 1606, ITI, 316, 
Simon Stafford). 

woynge Dedes these Rusters all &c, a (1568-69, I, 388, 
Wm. Griffith). ([Hztracts, I, 198, suggests: “a wooing 
did these roisters all, &c.’’] 

woeing Maid, The (June 18, 1636, IV, 366, Tho. Lam- 
bert). [By M. P., beg. “I am a faire maid, if my glasse 
doe not flatter,” R. B., III, 52.] 

World is now on the mending hand or the 3. merry Cob- 
lers, the (Feb. 5, 1634, IV, 313, Fran. Grove). [By 
M. P., beg. “Come follow, follow me! To th’ alehouse,” 
R. B., IT, 586.] 

Worlds admiration, The (Nov. 18, 1637, IV, 399, Henry 
Gosson). 

world’s strange amazement, or, A miracle from Heaven, 
being a relacon of a great city turned into stone, &c, 
The (Nov. 27, 1656, ii, 98, Fran. Grove). [See Laur- 
ence Price’s A famous City turned Into Stone, 165%. 
The city was “ Angrogra in Barbary,” and Price says 
that Sir “Kellum” Digby, having got news of it from 
“the Prince of Barbary, and the Duke of Florence, sent 
it into England to have it put in Print, that we may take 
warning by their destruction.” Sin had caused the 
transformation of the city. Among other sins, Angrogra 
had “three gallant Theators, or Play-houses, which were 
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3035. 


3036. 


30387. 


3038. 


3039. 


aloud every day in the week, so often as they thought 
good to vse their vaine glorious exercises.” ] 

worlds sweethart, The (Aug. 19, 1634, IV, 325, Tho. 
Lambert). |[|Beg. “Sweet Mistris Money, I here will 
declare,” &. B., III, 81.] 

worldes warninge of an Alarum from sinne by the vision 
of 2 Dragons seene fightinge in the ayre neere Gaunte, 
the (Feb. 6, 1609, III, 401, Henry Gosson). [A hor- 
rible Dragon flying with many rauens that had long 
tayles ” was seen at Ghent in Aug., 1579. The dragon 
and the ravens tore or carried away much linen cloth 
that had been laid out for whitening, “and also a Mayde, 
a Cowe, with tubbes, and such like trumperie was so 
caried awaye, that they were neuer seene after.”—Batman, 
p. 409.] 

worlds wavering. &c, The (Dec. 11, 1639, IV, 493, Tho. 
Lambert). 

worldes wonder beinge the sorrowfull lamentacon of a 
scholler of Ffraunce named Lewes Gaufrydey who had 
gyuen both body and soule to the Deuill to enioy the 
pleasures of the world for 40 yeares together &c beinge 
burnte aliue in June last 1612, The (Aug. 25, 1612, III, 
493, Geo. Elde). [According to the pamphlet translated 
from the French and printed by T. C. for R. Redmer in 
1612, this priest was burned on April 30, 1611. There 
are two copies (8630.b.12, G.19132) of the book in the 
Brit. Mus.] 

worme found in ye hole of a horshart &c 1586, A ballad 
of a (Aug. 1, 1586, II, 451, Ed. White). [See the ac- 
count in Stow, p. 719, and the prose broadside in French 
reprinted by Collmann, No. 64.] 

worst is past, The (June 20, 1629, IV, 216, Fran. Coles 
& partners). [Beg. “ My masters all, give eare awhile,” 
R. B., III, 69.] 


. worthy Example for all proud Maides, A (July 16, 1634, 


IV, 323, Jno. Wright & partners). 


. worthy example of a vertuous wife whoe fedd her father 


wth her owne milke, A (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [= 
1235. Cf. 779.] 
worthie to be viewed of all people declaringe the dreadfull 
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comynge of Christ to Judgement and howe all shall 
appeare before his presence, A Dittie (July 4, 1595, 
III, 45, Ed. White). 


3044. Wrapped in woeful sorrowes (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 132). 
3045. *wrath of God in the punishmente of Twoo Drunckardes 


3046. 


3047. 


3048. 


3049. 
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at Nekers Hofen in Almayne, The (Aug. 22, 1581, II, 
400, Jno. Cherlewood). [Cf. Le Discours Mesveilleuz, 
et Espouventable, advenu a Neckerhofi qut est village de 
Haldeberg, au Pallatin en Allemaigne d’un certain hime, 
qui contemnant & Irritant le pouvotr de Dieu, comme 
estant en une hostellerie avec ung sien compagnon, par 
permission divine, est demeuré immobile & muet sans 
pouvoir estre tiré ne remue de sa place, de forte & maniere 
que se soit en quoy se peult veior ung grand miracle st 
excellent, que tout homme y dotbt prendre exemple. . . 
A Paris. Pour Tean Coquerel, 1581. “Ce present dis- 
cours & [sic] esté veu & visite par messieurs les Docteurs 
de la faculté de Theologie, de Paris.” See also Stubbes’ 
Anatomy of Abuses, 1583 (New Shakspere Society ed., 
I, 113), and 781.] 

wrathfull Judgement of God vpon Bishop Hatto, The 
(Aug. 15, 1586, II, 454, Henry Carr). [Perhaps a late 
ed. of this is Bloudy News from Germany, beg. “ When as 
my mind was fully bent,” R. B., IlI, 467.] 

ye lovynge Wormes comme learne of me (1565-66, I, 293, 
Rich. Jones). [First line of A Warning for Wooers, 
Handfull, p. 53.] 

Yes forsooth and I thanck you too (April 3, 1640, IV, 
505, Jno. Wright, Jr.). [Cf. the note in R. B., VII, 112.] 

yeildinge of Shartres, the (May 2, 1591, II, 581, Jno. 
Wolf). (Chartres. ] 

Yorke Yorke for my money of the merry reporte of 
Archery [by] Elderton (Nov. 16, 1582, II, 416, Rich. 
Jones). [Beg. “ As I came thorow the North countrey,” 
R. B., 1, 1. Elderton’s name here is perhaps forged: see 
II, 30.] 

you Bachelors that brave it (Dec. 14, 1624, IV, 131). 
[First line of The Lamentation of a new-married man, 
R. B., II, 34.] 

you Children, a Ballad Begynninge (Sept. 23, 1580, ITI, 
378, Wm. Wright). 
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You here may behold, how the devill (though subtile) 
was guld by a scold (Mch. 13, 1656, ii, 37). [= 1162.] 

You pretty little ladies will doe so (Mch. 12, 1656, 11, 35, 
Fran. Grove). ([Beg. “Forth walking in the Summer’s 
time,” Pepys, IV, 12.] 

*you [v]vyves to your husboundes be tru and leve Well 
(1564-65, I, 267, Wm. Griffith). [A ‘carol.’] 

Yong Lasses Resolucon (July 8, 1633, IV, 299, Jno. 
Wright & partners). [Probably a reissue of A pretty new 
Ditty ; Or, A young Lasses Resolution, beg. “ Young maids 

- and young men,” R#. B., II, 290. = 2187.] 

young man hard to be pleased, A (June 18, 1636, IV, 
366, Tho. Lambert). 

yonge man that went a wooying &c., a ballad of a (Mch. 
7, 1591, II, 576, Tho. Gosson). [Note added: “ Can- 
celled out of the book, for the vndecentnes of it in Diuerse 
verses.” ] 

yong mans A: B: C:, The (July 16, 1634, IV, 323, Jno. 
Wright & partners). [—3060.] 

Young Man’s A. B. C., The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 498). [Beg. 
“ Accept, dear love, these shadows of my grief,” R. B., II, 
655. = 3059. | 

young mans Complaint against false harted Maides, The 
(Jan. 21, 1639, IV, 450, Rich. Harper). 

yong Mans Complant for a wife, The (Jan. 11, 1634, IV, 
311, Tho. Lambert). 

young mans disdaine, The (June 18, 1639, IV, 468, Fran. 
Coles). 

young mans Ditty to his beatuous Betty &c., A (May 25, 
1633, IV, 296, Tho. Lambert). [Compare 468. ] 

young mans farewell to a false hearted lasse, The (Feb. 
5, 1657, ii, 110, Fran. Grove). 

young mans joy and maids delay, The (Mch. 1, 1675, ii, 
500). 

young mans joy and the maidens fancy, The (April 22, 
1656, ii, 53, Fran. Grove). 

“Young mans last legacie left and bequeathed upon his 
death bed to his dear mother and bretheren, The (Feb. 
12, 1686, iii, 299, Jonah Deacon). [Cf. Crawford, No. 

191, for a use of this as a tune. ] 
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young mans opinion, The (Feb. 7, 1638, IV, 408, Tho. 
Lambert). [By Geo. Wither, beg. “ Shall I wrestling in 
despair,” Pepys, I, 230.] 

young mans relacion, the (Jan. 18, 1639, IV, 450, Jno. 
Wright, Jr.). 

young Mans Tryall, The (July 31, 1638, IV, 426, Fran. 
Grove). [== 38072.] 

young mans tryall; or Betty’s deniall, &c, The (May 15, 
1656, ii, 59, Jno. Andrews). [Beg. “ Oh fie upon Cupid’s 
skill,” Wood E. 25 (49). ==8071.] 

young mans wish, The (Jan. 25, 1638, IV, 406, Fran. 
Grove). [By L. P., beg. “ What strange affections have 
my thoughts possest,” R. B., III, 18.] 

yonge womans skyll /and how she became mistress and 
Ruled at hyr Wyll &c, a (1567-68, I, 358, Alex. Lacy). 

yongeste of all thynges my lady telleth me the moste 
peoples lykynges mooste pretiest to be &c, the (1564-65, 
I, 271, Tho. Colwell). 

yongker which sayd well handelyng of his blade &c, of a 
(1565-66, I, 313, Rich. Hudson). 

your vsage so leaue it as you would Receyue yt (Mch. 5, 
1579, II, 348, Jno. Hunter). 

youthe seinge all his wais so Troublesome abandoninge 
vertue and leanynge to vyce, Recalleth his former fol- 
lies with an inwarde Repentaunce By Greene (Mch. 
20, 1581, II, 391, Ed. White). [Was this Rob. Greene, 
the playwright? Or Paul Green who in 1580 murdered 
Thomas Temple and was hanged at Tyburn (see Mun- 
day’s View of Sundry Examples, 1581, ed. Collier, p. 
85) ?] 

Youthes Warning peece (April 8, 1636, IV, 359, And. 
Kemb). [Beg. “What mournefull ditty, or lamenting 
verse”; about one Wm. Rogers, R. B., ITI, 1.] 

youthfull delyte (Nov. 21, 1593, II, 640, Jno. Danter). 

Zantippe and Eulalia or the violent Scould and the pa- 
tient woman (June 1, 1633, IV, 297, Ed. Blackmore). 
[Xantippe, the wife of Socrates; St. Eulalia, a virgin 
tortured to death by Diocletian in 308.] 
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Accept dear love these shad- 
ows of my grief 3060 

According to my custom 1531 

Adam our father being the 
first man 

Adieu pleasure gone is our 


890 


treasure 7138 
After midnight when dreams 


do fall 115 
Aim not too high in things be- 
yond thy 796 


Alas how long shall I bewail 577 
Alas I am in love and cannot 
speak it 1580 
Alas I love you over well 866 
Alas my heart doth boil 1586 
Alas my love ye do me wrong 1892 


Alas to whom should I com- 
plain 1836 

Alas what grief is this 371 

Alas where is the man 1549 


All careful Christians mark 
my song : 539 
All Christian men give ear & 
while to me 615 
All faithful hearts come wail 2812 
All hail thou Venus bright 2133 
All in a May morning in the 
merry month of May 2866 
All in the merry month of 
May 1754 


All in the morning in midst 
of summer time 398 
All such as lead a jealous life 1696 
All true English subjects both 
most 1324 
All you brave damsels come 
lend your attention 
All you lords of Scotland fair 2757 
All you that are brave sailors 1906 
All you that are counted gpod- 
fellows to be 127 
All you that are disposed now 
to hear 1352 
All you that are to mirth ae 


clined 450 
All you that delight in pas- 
time and pleasure 2159 


All you that delight to spend 

some time 1505 
All you that do desire to hear 

and know 2871 
All you that fathers be 2006 
All you that list to look and 

see 
All you that news would hear 1427 
All you which lay claim 1065 
All you who have heard 2629 
All you who wish prosperity 1024 
All youthful virgins to this 

song 2817 
All youths of fair England 957 
Almighty God doth shake his 


rod 29 
Almighty God made by his 

wo 
Amintas loved Cloris that fair 

one 1577 
Among many news reported 

of late 1911 
Among the nine all nymphs 

divine 1591 
Among the nine Muses if 

any there be 1017 
Among the wondrous works 

of God 2337 


Amongst the states of Italy 768 
Amongst the wonders God 
hath shown 1001 
Amorous damsel in Bristol 
city, An 
And art thou come again 78 
And wilt thou be gone my dear 78 
Arise and wake for Christ 
his sake 
Arise and wake from wicked- 
ness ¢ 
As at noon Dulcina rested 2419 
As I abroad was walking 1876 
As I by chance was walking 2373 
As I came through the North 
Country 3050 
As I did walk abroad one 
time 1835 
As I from [or to] Treland 
did pass 2724 
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As I late wandered over a 
plain 561 
As I lay musing all alone 
(Twinkling of an Eye) 2755 
As I lay musing all alone 
(Poor Man Pays) 2135 
As I lay musing all alone 
fa la (Friar Well Fitted) 922 
As I lay slumbering in my bed 
one night 2361 
As I on New Year’s Day did 
walk 2751 
As I passed by this other day 316 
As I through England trav- 
elled 2437 
As I to [or from] Ireland did 
2724 


pass 
As I walked forth in a morn- 
ing tide 
As I walked forth in the 
merry month of June 966 
As I walked forth of late 120 
me z walked forth to take the 
2722 
As] T was walking all alone 1587 
As I was walking forth of 
late 1655 
As I was walking of late 1383 
As I was wandering on the 
005 


476 


way 
As I went forth one sun-shin- 

ing day 1945 

As r ae through the North 
Country 2455 
As I went to Walsingham 


2189, 2642 
As it fell one holy day 1508 
As it fell out on a holiday 1508 
As it fell out upon a day 2293 
As lately I travelled towards 
Gravesend 
As on a day Sabina fell 
asleep 457 
As Phoebus in the lustrous 


alr . 2765 
As Roger did rise in the 
morning 1315 
As wit is never good till it be 
dearly bought 306 
Assist me kind Muses 2865 
At beauty’s bar where I did 
stand 174 


2086 
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Attend and you shall hear 
new news 
Attend my masters and listen 
well 395 
ies you lovers and give 
2778 
perers audience gallants all 862 


Awake all faithful hearts 
awake 935 
Awake awake O England 181 


Awake rich men for shame 
and hear 1084 
Awake ye woful wights 2768 
Aye me vile wretch that ever 
I was born 363 


Babe was born in Bethlehem, 
The 1 
Bachelor I have been long, A 123 

Ballad a ballad let’s make in 
haste, A 635 
Be it right or wrong 1983 
Be merry friends take ye no 
thought 
Beautiful widow of Watling 
Street 2958 
Begone thou fatal fiery fever 1559 
Behold the touchstone of true 
love 1707 
Bestir your stumps good Story 
now 
Birth of Christ who list to 
hear, The 
Blazing torch is soon burnt 
out, The 
Blithe lad I prithee go 
Bonniest lass in all the land, 
The 174 
Bonny blithe lad in the North 
Country, A 2726 
Both gentlemen or yeomen 
bold 2308 
Both men and women listen 
well 3000 
Both young and old both rich 
and poor 1492 
Both young men maids and 
lads 2162 
Brave gallants now listen and 
I will 2101 
Brave Windham late whom 
fortune did adorn 96 
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202 
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Break heart and die I may no 
longer live 556 
Break heart be mute my sor- 
row’s past 18 
By Edward the Sixth of Eng- 
d kin 430 


4 
By fortune as I lay in bed 861 
By west of late as I did walk 1740 


Can you dance the shaking of 
the sheets 
Cares and complaints that 
rueful mournings 509 
Christmas is my name 1969 
Cold and uncouth blows the 
wind 1392 
Come after come after 2634 
Come all ye brave gallants 
and listen 2313 
Come all you bachelors so 
brave 860 
Come all you brave sailors 886 
Come all you very merry 


London girls 1652 
Come all you young girls in 
town 1645 


Come all you young pupils 
that yet have 
Come and do not musing 
stand 1504 
Come come away you maid- 
ens fair 858 
Come come my brave gold 946 
Come come my sweet and 
bonny one 1048 
Come come you greedy world- 
lin 172 


gs 

Come follow follow me to th’ 
alehouse 3032 

Come from the temple away 
to the bed 1081 

Come gallants and listen unto 
me a while 

Come gentlemen all and listen 
a while 2311 

Come hither good fellows 
come hither 1743 

Come hither my muse if that 
thou be’st cold 1758 

Come hither my pretty Sue 1684 

Come hither sweet Nancy 2764 
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Come hither the merriest of 
all the nine 219 
Come in Tom Longtail 2661 
Come John sit thee down 1295 
Come let our sports with our 
songs be renowned 1903 
Come light and listen you 
gentlemen all 2310 
Come listen unto my new 
ditty 3020 
Come listen young gallants of 
Shrewsbury 2440 
Come live with me and be my 
love 1595 
Come lovers all both great 
and small 
Come mourn come mourn 
with me 238 
Come near good Christians all 1795 
Come neighbours follow me 448 
Come old and young behold 
and view 
Come on good fellow make 
an end 
Come over the bourn Bessy 
Come shepherds deck your 
heads 2416 
Come the merriest of the nine 776 
Come you lusty northern lads 1115 
Complain my lute complain 
on him 2109 
Conceits of sundry sorts there 
are 
Considering God’s mercy great 815 
Country farmer as ’tis said, A 2463 
Covetous carl when greedy 
eyes, The 28 
Cudie and Peggie together 2473 


190 
587 


Dainty spruce young gallant, 
A 


Damask rose nor lily fair, 
The 1572 

Death with his dart hath us 
bereft, 745 

Delights of the bottle and the 
charms, The 


oe dying doleful dame, 


535 


Down in an arbour devoted 
to Venus 2769 
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Draw near kind friends and 
neighbours all 

Draw near young maidens 
every one 1563 

Dreadful day of doom draws 
near, The 1769 


658 


Bach one deserves great praise 
to have 1973 
Elder time there was of yore, 
358 
Emperor of Germany, The 2760 
Emperor Vespasian sometime 
in Rome, An 1147 
England each [or with] cheer- 
ful heart give ear 1377 
England give praise unto the 
Lord thy God 65 
England hath lost a soldier of 
late 


England’s fair dainty dames 2195 
Fain would I have a pretty 


thing 819 
Fain would lif I might 1690 
Fair doth now begin, The 1870 


Fair Fidelia tempt no more 1909 
Fairest man that best live can, : 
48 


The 

Fairest mistress cease your 
1136 

2304 


moan 
Far in the North Country 
Farewell Lucretia my amor- 
ous jewel 
Farewell my heart’s delight 
ladies adieu 583 
Fie upon love fond love 1389 
Fie upon this living single 1578 
Fie upon this paltry Cupid 118 
Fierce dispute of late there 
was, A 1220 
Flee stately Juno Samos fro 249 
Flora farewell I needs must 
go 899 
For mercy Lord with one 
accord 2076 
For the love of our town call 
in our alley 1895 
For thee O London I lament 52 
Forth from my sad and dark- 
some cell 1878 
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Forth walking in the sum- 
mer’s time 3054 
Fragrant flowers most fresh 
to view, The 1737 
France that is so famous 2983 
Franklin my loyal friend O 
hone 1823 
Friends will it please you to 
hear me tell 
Frog would a-wooing ride, 


The 1815 
From a dissimulating friend 
unjust 30 
From Oberon in fairyland 1615 
From sluggish sleep and 
slumber 183 
Gallant youth in Gravesend 
lived, A 940 
Gallants & 661 


Gallants you must understand 2393 
George Aloe and the Sweep- 
stake too, The 955 
George Aloe came from the 
south, The 887 
Gift is small a dozen of points, 
The 639 
Give ear my children to my 
words 
Give ear my loving country- 
men 2 
Give ear unto my story true 2869 
Give ear you lusty gallants 2383 
Give place to plaints you that 
in pleasure 1453 
God above for man’s delight, 
The 1 
God above that made all 
things: 2115 
God by his providence divine 482 
God of love that sits above, 
The 357 
God prosper long our noble 
king 285 
God speed you aged father 594 
Gold tane from the king’s 
harbingers 2267 
Golden god Hyperion, The 650 
Golden time is now at hand, 
The 202 
Good children refuse not these 
lessons 2978 
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Good Englishmen whose val- 
iant hearts 1328 

Good fellows all to you I send 126 

Good Lord what a wicked 


world is this 7 
Good morrow fair Nancy 
whither so fast 1808 


Good morrow kind gossip 


why whither so fast 451 
Good morrow neighbour 
Gamble 1784 


Good morrow old _ father 
Starket 1082 
Good people all I pray give 
ear 678 


Good your worship cast your 
eye 2951 
Grieve no more sweet hus- 


band 149 
Guileful crocodile when he his 
prey, The 828 


Hang sorrow let’s cast away 
1 


care 
Happiest man that now doth 
live, The 2125 
Happy wight who happy still, 
The 192 


Have over the water to Flor- 
ida 1620 
Have with you into the coun- 


try 
He runs far that ne’er re- 

turneth 1525 
He that a gracious wife doth 

find 2217 


Heard you not lately of a man 1612 
Heart what makes thee thus 
1092 


to be 
Heigh ho holiday 2357 


Heigh ho I'll go to plough no 


more 1205 
Help now ye Muses nine T47 
Henry our royal king would 

ride a-hunting 1355 


Here I must tell the praise 2822 
Here is a summons for all 
honest men 1146 
Here we are good fellows all 1749 
Here’s a health to all good 
fellows 2300 
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Holla ye pampered sires of 
Rome 2633 
Holly beareth berries berries 
red enough 
Holly stands in the hall fair 
to behold 1131 
Honest Sue give me thy hand 402 
Horace that noble poet did 
write 2922 
Horse chewing on the bridle, 
A 1553 


How can I conceal my pas- 
sion 1575 
How cool and temperate am 
grown 573 
How now good fellow what 
all amort 2140 
How now my masters mar- 
ried priests 79 
How vile are the sordid in- 


trigues of the town 600 
Huzza my lads huzzay 1070 
I a young lass have been 

courted by many 2685 


I am a bachelor bold and 
brave 1886 
I am a brave miller but newly 
come o’er 651 
I am a fair maid if my glass 
do not flatter 


I am a jovial bachelor 1644 
I am a lusty beggar 450 
I am a new-married wife 2649 


I am a poor man God knows 2234 
I am a poor prisoner con- 
demned to die 1604 
I am a poor sinner how should 
I begin 295 
I am a prisoner poor 1859 
ITamawoman poorand blind 74 
I am a young damosel 478 
I am poor lame and blind 74 
I am sick I must die 1194 
I am so deep in love 1642 
I am the king and prince of 
fairies 551 
I bade not court farewell 1045 
I cannot be enamoured on her 
face 2111 
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I do esteem your kindness 

much 2147 
I dote I dote but amasot 1594 
I have a house trimmed most 


gallant 1684 
I have a love so fair 2186 
I have as complete a man = 1128 


I have been quite through 
England wide 2306 

I have heard talk of bold 
Robin Hood 2315 

I hold you a groat the wife 
will have it 3010 

I killed a man and he was 
dead 


I laid me down to sleep 459 
I loath that I did love 48 
I married a wife of late 1345 
I met with a jovial beggar 1384 


I often have known and ex- 


perience 872 
I read how Afric land was 
fraught 1789 


I read that many years ago 1278 
I wail in woe I plunge in 
617 


pain 
I weep for woe and I die for 
pain 
If all the world and love were 
young 
If all the world my mind did 
know 2973 
If any standers-by that leads 1061 
If Cressid in her gadding mood 595 
If death would come and show 
his face 507 
If ever England had occasion 2741 
If ever tears fell from a 
wretch’s eves 1782 
If ever wight had cause to 
rue 1834 
If fortune’s force procure 2155 
If lack of health be such a lot 729 
If love were all lost for lack 


of liberty 2167 
If musing those that do be- 
hold 1976 


If pleasure be the only thing 1393 
If Rosamond that was so fair 1273 
If there were employments 406 
If wine be strong what strength 
have men 2592 
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If your wife is a scold 2939 
Yll go no more to the Old 


Exchange 1868 
I'll sing ye a song 228 
I'll tell you a jest which you'll 

hardly believe 198 


I'll tell you of a matter 1196 
In a May morning as I was 
walking 2762 
In a melancholic fancy 1058 
In a melancholy passion I was 
walking 2824 
In ancient years as books ex- 


press 2063 
In Arthur’s court Tom Thumb 

did live 
In Bath a wanton wife did 

dwell 2962 
In Bocas [Boccaccio] and 


Guido I read and find 1207 
In court if largess be 865 
In court some say doth friend- 

ship flow 1448 


In every place where men did 
meet 1415 
In every state in every degree 2946 
In fifty-five may I never thrive 164 
In Greece sometime there dwelt 
& man 2087 
In lingering love misliking 
grows 2002 
In London lived a wealthy 
merchant’s wife 
In Niniveh old Toby dwelt 2653 
In Nottingham there lives a 
jolly tanner 2314 
In place where wants Apollo 


with his lute 737 
In Popish time when bishops 
proud 1359 


In reading merry memories 921 
In sad and ashy weeds I sigh 2417 
In searching ancient chron- 
icles 2106 
In stately Rome sometimes 
did dwell 2760 
In summer time I did pre- 
pare 
In summer time when folks 
make hay 1736 
In summer time when leaves 
grew green (Edward IV) 1366 
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In summer time when leaves 
grow green (Noble Fisher- 
man) 1955 

In the sweet temperate air 1561 

In the wanton season 2227 

In this merry Maying time 1694 

In this present reign the war 
to maintain 2 

In times of yore sure men did 
dote 2 

In Wakefield there lives a 
jolly pinder 1308 

In youthful years when first 
my young desires 832 

Indeed this world be so unjust 89 

Into a melancholic fancy 1058 

Is there never a man in all 


Scotland 1301 
It befell at Martinmas 2442 
It fell upon a Sabbath day 566 


It grieves my heart to tell the 


woe 324 
It grieves my heart to write 

such heavy news 1514 
It is an old saying 881 


It is no wonder in this critic 

age 484 
It neither is the mighty king 2592 
It was a blind beggar 211 
It was a brave soldier that 

long 2471 
It was a frog in the well 1815 
It was a lady of the north 1350 
It was a lady’s daughter of 

Paris properly 778 
It was a rich merchant man 1706 
It was a Scotchman 1275 
It was a worthy Lord of Lorn 1547 
It was a young knight 2904 
It was my chance not long 


ago 
It was my chance not long 
time since 928 
It was not long agone 1728 


James Earl of Murray Regent 
of renown 2675 
Jenny a small pickaroon in 
the park, The 308 
Jenny is a pretty young lass 1910 
Jesus God what grief is this 525 
Jesus my loving spouse 1161 
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Jewry came to Jerusalem 501 
Jolly shepherd that sat on 
Sion hill, A 1986 


Joseph an aged man truly 1312 


Kind countrymen list to my 
ditty 2689 
Kind countrymen listenI pray 66 
Kind cousin David prithee 
stay 1658 
King Charles was once a prince 
of a great state 2727 
King lives not a braver life, 
A 1724 


Ladies I think you marvel 


that 2161 
Lady of pleasure in Bartholo- 
mew Fair, A 1799 


Lament we may both day and 
night 731 
Lark sometimes did breed, A 1772 
Late in the country as I 
abroad was walking 1555 
Late in the country as I 
was walking 1562 
Lend ear my children to my 
words 803 
Lenten stuff is come to the 
town 1489 
Let all true English hearts 


now sing 2411 
Let Pickering now be for- 
gotten 605 


Let rulers make most perfect 
laws 

Let us know by these ugly 
sights 2079 

Life I am yet must I die 196 

Light and listen gentlemen 2307 


Like to a dying swan 1949 
List a while fair ladies 5 
List northern lads to blither 


things 
List to my ditty countrymen 389 
List you brave youngsters 
that live in the city 
Listen fair ladies unto my 
misery 
Lo here a mirror portrayed 
plain 870 
London live thou famous long 1520 


839 
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Long have I grieved for to see 842 
Look up my lords and mark 
my words 2178 
Lord save and bless with good 
increase 
Love will find out the way 81 
Love with unconfined wings 
Loyal hearts of London city 646 
Lythe and listin gentilmen 2307 


Man and a maiden lately did 

walk, A 2806 
Man is blest that lives in 

rest, The 3007 

March out God’s soldiers 1154 

Mark well my heavy doleful sie 
1 


tale 
Mars shall to Cupid now sub- 

mit 2345 
Merrily sings little Robin 1509 
Merry it was in green forest 11 
Methinks it is a_ pleasant 


thing 
Mighty Lord that rules in 
heaven, The 3025 


Miller in his best array, The 1765 
ese Melpomene assist 
quill 1409 
My bleeding heart with grief 
and care 
My brethren all attend 
My children dear mark well 


es 


my words 1174 
My dearest come hither and 
listen to me 1322 


My dearest dear adieu 2469 
My friend if you will under- 
stand 1032 
My hand and pen proceed to 
write 1543 
My Lady Pecunia 
My loving good neighbours 
that comes to behold 1444 
My masters all give ear a 
while 3040 
My masters and friends and 
good people draw near 
My masters attend 1201 
My mother’s a good old wo- 
man 1872 
My name is Tom of all trades 1751 
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My only love thou’rt welcome 
to the shore 2354 
My own sweet Nichol a Cod 1942 

My pretty maid fain would 
I know 1747 


Night is passed and joyful 
day appeareth, The 

No man love's fiery passions Saee 

Noble-hearted a oe boys 


Noble marquis as he did a 
1957 
Nor morning red nor blush- 
ing fair 2003 
North-country lass up to Lon- 
don, A 2 
Nosegay lacking flowers 
fresh 


b 
Not drunken nor sober but 
neighbour to both 278 
Not long ago as all aloneI lay 447 
Now all my friends are dead 


and gone 1470 
Now farewell dear father and 
mother 1353 


Now farewell to Saint Giles’s 1733 

Now I am bound to the seas 2356 

Now like the swan before my 
death 

Now listen a while and let us 
sing 3010 

Now my painful eyes lie roll- 


ing 2811 
Now now the work’s done 696 
Now of my sweet Betty 468 


Now ponder well you parents 
dear 1963 
Now prudently to ponder 
proverbs of old 1 
Now sit thee down Melpo- 
mene . 
Now strange it is to men of 
age _ 1158 
Now that bright Phoebus his 
rays 2128 
Now the tyrant hath stolen 
my dearest 1565 
Now to discourse of man I 


take in hand 602 
O blessed bird whose soaring 
song 288 
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O come you wilful young men 637 
O cursed be the wars that ever 199 
O damsel dear open the door 2020 
O England be vigilant 2885 
O fie upon care 2238 
O fie upon Cupid’s skill 3072 
O God the Father of us all 2226 
O hark O hark methinks I 
hear a voice 1534 
O heavenly God O Father dear 356 
O Lord stretch out thy mighty 
hand 
O Lord that art our God 2170 
O Lord thou high and fearful 
God 2170 


O man refrain thy vile desire 2257 
O man that runneth here thy ; 
257 


sin 1537 
O my dearest come away 1588 
O my dearest do not grieve 2894 
O noble England fall down 


race 
O mortal man bedrencht in 


upon thy knee 1998 
O noble Hercules let no Styg- 

ian lake 1100 
O poor & 592 


O that I were with my true 
love 2280 
O the Elizabeth Jonas 1232 
O what a madness ’tis to bor- 
row 1653 
O what a pitiful passion 424 
O what a thing of strength 
is wine 2592 
O what’s the matter 274 
O when shall I be married 1647 
Of a stout cripple that kept 
the highway 427 
Of a worthy London prentice 1139 
Of all delights that earth doth 
yield 1180 
ye all the trades that ever I 
2 


Of Greece and Troy I shall 
you tell 
me Hector’s deeds did Homer 
sing 2363 
Of late alas the great untruth 549 
Of late I did walk in a pleas- 
ant fair day 380 
Of late in the “ioath of May 1897 
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Of late it was my chance to 
alk 


Ww 2062 
Of late there was a damsel 
mild 


212 
Of late within an evening 
tide 1029 
Of lingering love misliking 
grows 2002 
Of the kind widow of Wat- 
ling Street 2958 
Oft have I heard of many 
men 1714 
Old Beelzebub merry disposed 
to be 786 
Old stories do tell us of not- 
able things 1373 
a cone eealled his loving 
2588 
Old wife she sent to the mil- 
ler her daughter, The 1636 
Once busy in study betwixt 
night and day 1697 


Once I loved a maiden fair 2285 
Once musing alone upon 
things 2974 
One morning bright for my 
delight 915 
Only God of Israel, The 1775 
Our Jockey shall have our 
Jenny 1291 
Over the mountains and un- 
der the waves 2746 


Passing along through Red- 
riff 1655 


Philosophers learnings are 
full of good warnings 2074 
Please one and please all 429 


Poor Bess mad Bess so they 
call me 1568 
Poor England for how canst 
thou be 247 
Poor soul sat sighing by a 
sycamore tree, A 351 
Pox upon this cursed life, A 3001 
Pray gentle John Jarrett 1305 
Prepare with speed Christ’s 
coming is at hand 2260 
Prepare yourselves to fast 
this Lent 1488 
Pretty Betty now come tome 2409 
Pretty jest I shall declare, A 1283 
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Pretty jest I will you tell, A 948 
Pretty jest Ill tell, A 2058 
Prince doth sit a slippery 


seat, A 407 
Proud Scot I do hate thee 2020 
Quhile as with flesche and 

blude we go about 537 


Quoth John to Joan wilt thou 
have me 1299 


Recounting griefs and dolours 
long time done 
Refrain of youth thy vain 
desire 
Regard my sorrows you las- 
sies that love 2059 
Rejoice England 2608 
Rejoice with me ye Christians 
all 2557 
Restless heads I well perceive 1044 
Rich merchant man there was, 


1817 
Ring out your bells 335 
Robin Hood he was and a 
tall young man 2317 
Robin is to the green [wood] 
gone 2642 
Romish priest, A 2196 
Room for a gamester that 
plays at all 2322 
Room for a lusty lively lad 1104 
Round boys a bumper to Lor- 


512 


raine 300 
Rude Pan would needs one 

day in company 1779 
Say well is thoroughly a 

worthy good thing 2376 


Scotch Jemmy and Jockey 
and Sawny 2380 
Scripture plain doth show, 
The 2467 
See vou not Pierce the piper 1754 
Seventeen day of July last, 
The 2623 
Shall I wrestling in despair 3069 
She lay naked in her bed 1564 
She that was named Queen 
and never crowned 
Silent night had shadowed 
every tree, The 


1391 
943 
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Since drolling is grown such 
a trade 2 
Since God hath fixed our 
days and years 728 
Since plaints want power to 
pierce the skies 760 
Sing and be merry King 
Charles has come back 1118 
Sing we seamen now and then 2394 
So many pointed caps 2635 
Soiled in sins O Lord 2019 
Some men for sudden joy do 
weep 1303 
Some say the papist had a 
plot 194 
Sore sick dear friends long 


time I was 495 
Stand wide my masters and 
take heed 902 
Stay a while with patience 
my friends 
Stock of flowers bedewed with 
showers, A 2465 
Strange news is come from 
Hounslow Heath 1736 


Summer’s sun o’erheating, 


The 21 
Swan before her death, The 2221 
Sweet England’s pride is 

gone 1403 


Sweet if thou wilt be 339 
Sweet Lucina lend me thy 

aid 2979 
Sweet mistress money I here 

will declare 3035 
Sweet open the door 2278 


Sweetheart I come unto thee 1950 


Take comfort Christians all 1349 
Tell me John why art thou so 


sad 2335 
Tell me ye wandering spirits 
of the air 15790 


Tendcr hearts of London city 1567 

That gallant prince Graf 
Maurice 2737 

There dwelt a fair maid in 
the west 

There dwelt a man in Baby- 
lon 

There happened of late a ter- 
rible fray 
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There is a certain idle kind 
of creature 

There lived in Bristol city 
fair 

There was a bonny young lad 1783 

There was a bonny young lass 2561 

There was a country gallant 2319 

There was a grave man both 
wealthy and wise 

There was a jovial beggar- 
man 2131 

There was a jovial tinker 
(Joan’s Ale) 1289 

There was a_ jovial tinker 
(Tinker of Turvey) 

There was a knicht was wine- 
drunk 

There was a lady of the North 
Country 1959 

There was a Jass in our town 1279 


794 
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There was a lusty lad 574 
There was a lusty youthful 
lad 
There was a maid as I heard 
tell 
There was a maid the other 
day 
There was a proud banker a 
thief 2072 


There was a shaving royster 493 
There was a shepherd’s daugh- 
ter 173 
There was a wealthy man 1705 
There was a young man who 
lately exprest 
There was an excise man so 
fine 
There was an old man at 


2654 
423 


Walton Cross 2832 
There was an old wife and 
she sold 2011 


There were three men of 
Gotham 

This doth make the world to 
wonder 378 

This miserable world indeed 1455 

This monstrous shape to thee 
England 

This picture prest in paper 
white 2716 

This was the lamentation that 
Lady Jane made 
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Those gentle hearts that true 


love crave 659 
Those that will run a virtu- 
ous race 2378 


Thou’rt over long at thy pot 
Tom 263 

Thou soul which on Christ’s 
breast 

Thou that these lines dost 
either hear or read 

Though wedding go by des- 


769 
2872 


tiny 2216 
Thousand times my love com- : 
mend, A 610 


Three jovial sparks together 1263 
Three maids did make a meet- 


ing 

Thrice blessed is that land 

Throuzh fear of sharp and 
bitter pain 1 

Through Liddesdale as lately 
I went 1579 

Through the cool shady woods 458 

Through the Royal Exchange 
as I walked 

Thy mortal body formed of 
clay 2256 

Tis a pitiful thing that now- 
adavs 12 

To all Christian people this 
ditty belongs 1010 

To all men now I'll plainly 
show 

To drive away the weary day 1357 

To FEngland comes strange 
tidings 

To England lately news is 
come 1268 

To fashions strange the world 
is bent 2158 

To hurt the widow in dis- 
tress 

To little or no purpose 

To London is mad Thomas 


775 


3015 


1109 
1985 


come 1722 
To stay the venom of ill- 
speaking breath 1781 


To those which writers be 1387 
Tobaeeco is an Indian weed 2810 
Tobaceo that is withered 
quite 2810 
Toll toll gentle bell forasoul 601 
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Tom the tailor near the 
Strand 

Too long have I been a drunk- 
en sot 2828 

Triumph good Christians and 
rejoice 2028 

True preachers which God 
liketh well 

True trial touching truth 


2142 


685 


time trimly 801 
Trustiest treasure in earth, 
The 26387 


Two famous lovers once there 
was 
Two loving friends once meet- 


ing 1210 


Unhappy she whom fortune 
hath forlorn 1451 

Unto the prophet Jonas I 
d 1310 


rea 
Unto the world to make my 
moan 2852 
Upon a down where shep- 
herds keep 2418 
Upon a summer’s time in the 
middle of the morn 1865 


Vain is the bliss and brittle is 
the glass 753 
Venus that fair lovely queen 2807 
Walking abroad of late 2831 
Walking all alone no not long 
agone 2046 
Walking in a pleasant garden 1576 
Walking most early in a 
morning fair 1566 
Was ever country maid per- 
plext 1797 
Was ever knight for lady’s 
sake 2119 
Was ever man so tossed in 


love 2118 - 


Was never world so far from 
order’s rule 227 
Was not the briber Gehazi 235 
We be three poor mariners 2067 
We go to brave buildings of 
fair brick 2138 
We maids are undone our 
sweethearts are flown 2945 
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Week before Easter the day’s 

long, A 907 
Welcome sweet Maudlin from 

the sea 1708 
Well may I groan and sigh 1447 
Well met my jovial blades 1756 
Well met my own dear honey 121 
Well met neighbour Needy 581 
What cheer poor soul mouthed 

Whig what cheer 194 
What doth ail my love so 

sadly 1381 
What greater grief than leese 

a chiefest joy 1495 
What mean the rimes that 

run thus large 
What means this careless 

world to vance 292 
What mournful ditty or Ia- 

menting verse 3079 
What rumours now are raised 

of late 2246 
What strange affections have 

my thoughts possessed 3073 
When as in fair Jerusalem 2835 
When as King Henry ruled 

this land 1825 
When as my mind was fully 

bent 3 
When as the nightingale 

chanted her vesper 1861 
When as thy eyes the wretched 

spies- 
When Aurora in azure was 

blushing 461 
When captain courageous 

whom death could not daunt 2804 
When Christ our Lord drew 


nigh 
When Cupid scaled first the 
fort 


When David in Jerusalem 489 
When Edward was in Eng- 
land king 1408 
bree Father Adam first did 
ee 
When first the Scottish wars 
began 1293 
When first within the corps 
of man 
When Flora with her fra- 
grant flowers 


Whe-You ] 


When God for sin to plague 

hath meant 2078 
When God had taken for our 

sin 647 
When heaps of heavy hap 

had filled my heart 1242 
When I a maiden was 1087 
When I do eall to mind 1387 
When I do travel in the night 1192 
When I heard a trumpet sound 486 


When I was a bachelor 1727 
When King Nebuchadnezzar 


was puffed up 1120 
west love with unconfined 
2064 
When  Oupheih sweetly did 
complain 2022 


When Philomel begins to sing 1736 
When raging death with ex- 
treme pain 1619 
When raging louts with 
feeble brains 2792 
When righteous Joseph wed- 
- ded was 3 
When Robin Hood and Little 
John went 499 
When Robin Hood was about 
twenty years old 2309 
When Samson was a tall 
young man 2371 
When Sol could cast no light 2388 
When splendent Phoebus 2105 
When that Apelles lived in 


Greece 
When that the cock began to _ 


crow 

When that the moon in North- 
umberland 2098 

When Titan’s flery steeds 2582 


When Troilus dwelt in Troy 
Town 1124 
When Troy Town for ten 
years’ war 2710 
When William Duke of Nor- 
8 


mandy 
When youth had led me half 
the race 
Whenever I marry I'll marry 
a maid 1214 
Where is the life that late I 
led 2019 
Where wiving some mislike 2980 
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While as with flesh and blood 

we go about 537 
Who keeps St. Angel gates 1494 
Who list to lead a quiet life 2947 
Who liveth so merry in all 

this land 2948 
Who mourns not for the pres- 

ent loss 770 
Who shall profoundly weigh 

and scan 2805 
Who wisely will with ghostly 

22 


eye 
Why doth each state apply 
itself 235 
Why should not mortal men 
awake 630 
Why should we boast of 
Arthur and his knights 2364 
Will you buy any broom birch 442 
Will you hear a Spanish lady 2510 
Wilt thou forsake me thus 1894 
With sobbing sighs and trick- 
ling tears 1444 
Within the year of Christ our 
Lord 
Woe worth the time and eke 


the place 2019 
Woe worth thee woe worth 
thee 1843 


World hath allurements and 


flattering shows, The 2688 
You Bartholomew tapsters I 
first do advise 164 


You beauteous ladies great 


and small 855 
You country men that are 174 
You dainty dames so finely 

framed 167 
You disobedient children mark 

my fall 2374 


You faithful Christians 
wheresoe’er you be 2145 
You freemen and masters and 
prentices mourn 15184 
You gallants all that love to 
play 1873 
You gallants and you swag- 
gering blades 2614 
You gallants that resort to 
Hyde Park 1943 
You gentle nymphs that on 


these meadows 797 
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You gentlemen of England 
that lives at home 1860 

You lassies of London attend 
1613 


me 
You London dames whose 

passing fames 817 
You London maids give ear 

to me 1641 
You lovers where’er you be 2639 
You loyal lovers now draw 

near 1571 
You loyal lovers that are dis- 

tant 382 
You loyal young damosels 

whose lovers 2690 
You maids and widows all aa 


row 
You maidens that are fair and 


young 1114 
You married men whom fate 
hath assigned 1716 


You men that are well wived 2397 
You men that loving be 1556 
You men who are married 
come hearken to me 1675 
You Muses all your aid to me 
assign 372 
You Muses wear your mourn- 
ing weeds 765 
You nine Castalian sisters 1296 
You noble minds and famous 
martial wights 1123 
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You North-country noddies 
why be ye so 1971 

You poets that write of the 
ages 1134 

You pretty ladies all 2670 

You rural goddesses that 
woods and fields 1760 

You talk of New England 2004 

You that a fair maid’s heart 
would obtain 

You that are of the merry 
throng 1847 

You that be desirous 2732 

You that desire news 1925 

You whispering fellows that 
walk everywhere 

You who have run in Cupid’s 
maze 1596 

You who would be informed 
of foreign news 

You young men that much 
pleasure have 

Young Jockey was Jolly 415 

Young maids and young men 3056 

Young man and a pretty maid, 
A 


822 


2617 


1411 


Young man in our parish, A 2318 

Young men and maids lend 
me your aids 

Young Palmus was a ferry- 
man 1804 


END OF INDEX II 
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A BC, aged man’s, 49; battle of, 
169; Christian’s, 299; godly, 
989; new, 1862; Parker’s, 1610; 
virgin’s, 2817; young man’s, 
3059. See alphabet 

Abingdon, Berkshire, cat whipped 
at, 2943 

Abraham and Isaac, 1152 

abuses of this present age, 2935 

Ackeroyde, Mr., ballads by, 842, 
1114, 1747 

Acrisius, 9 

actors. See Attowell, Kemp, Ken- 
dall, Phillips (2073), Tarlton 

Adam, fall of, and the world’s 
creation, 425; our great grand- 
father, his complaint, 360. See 
Eve 

Adams, a priest, 2626 

Adlington, Lancashire, monstrous 
child born in, 2601 

Adonibezek, King, hands and toes 
of, eut off, 1364 

Adonis and Venus, 2807 

Adrianus and the grateful ape, 
2891 

Aeneas and Dido, 1583 

Africa, 2695; Sebastian of Portu- 
gal falls in, 3017. See Algiers, 
Barbary, Egypt 

Aga, Husein, 1181 

age and youth, dialogue between, 
584; wicked behavior of, 818 

ages, ballads of the various, 234 

aged man and a soldier, 195 

Aged man’s dump, a tune, 2060 

: gir, apparitions in the, 629, 807, 
877, 1411, 2444, 2701; dragons 
fight in, near Ghent, 2036; fight 
in, 1031 

Alas and welladay, a tune, 808 

Albert, Archduke, defeated by 
Prince Maurice, 2732 

Albright, Evelyn M., 661 

Aleazar, Morocco, battle of, 243 

Aleock, Sir Thomas, his downfall, 
2984 
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Aldborough, Suffolk, wonderful 
peas in, 982 

Alderney, Channel Island, a rich 
chur] in, 876 

Aldgate, strange child born with- 
out, 2538 

ale, bottle, jest of, 1282; good, 
verses in praise of, 278; pot of, 
the hurt in, 2941; sour, mends 
in summer, like wickedness, 67; 
wine, beer, and, 2969 

ale-houses, verses against trusting 
for, 277 

Alexander, and Campaspe, 1119; 
and Lodowick, 2760 

Alfac, Italy, monstrous child in, 
2536 

Algiers, 2254 

alley, call in our, soon, 1895 

Aligate. See Aldgate 

Almayne, 3045. See Germany 

alphabet, the good husband’s, 
1020; the maid’s, 1628; merry 
jest of the, 1726. See A B C, 
Christ’s cross-row 

Alphonso and Ganselo, 2760 

Ambree (Ambrey), Mary, 2804 

America, 1520. See Florida, In- 
dians, Virginia 

Aminta’s complaint, 847 

Amphiaraus, 2683 

Anaxagoras and Virgo, 1720 

Anaxarete, 2785 

Ancusan, Holland, 871 

Anders, H. R. D., 1299, 1464, 
2019 

Andronicus, Titus, 2643 

Angrogra turned to stone, 3034 

Anjou and Alencon, Francis, 
Duke of, 724 

Anne of Denmark, Queen of 
James I, arrival of, with James 
VI, at Leith, 789. See James I 

Annette, a collier’s wife, mis- 
doubting of, 320 

Annis and Thomas, 2622 
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Anthony, young, the misery of, in 
Italy, 2775 

Antichrist, genealogy of, 949 

Antony, Mark, 1861 

Antwerp, cozener at, 422; exam- 
ple of, a warning to England, 
998; fall of, a warning to all 
cities, 2880; heavy news from, 
in 1577, 1098; monster born in, 
1788; news from, of greedy 
farmers, 1923. See Flanders 

Anwarpe. See Antwerp 

ape, a generous, and a miser, 
2931; toy to mock an, 2673 

Apelles, a tune, 90, 1370 

Apelles and Campaspe, 1119 

apparel, abuses of, 2494; great 
hose in, attacked, 35; monstrous 
abuse of, in 1594, 522; sister 
and brother lose their, 2594; 
statutes on, 2193, 2494; vain, 
admonition describing the vanity 
of, 18. See ruffs (2342) 

apparitions at ‘Strale Sonet,’ 

2782; two, in 1640, 2540. See 


air 

apparitor, an, 2042 

Appius and Virginia, 2783 

Appius and Virginia, ballad sung 
in, 2687 

Appletree, Thomas, 2623 

apprentice, lament of an, for the 
riots of 1595, 2546a; which 
daily was shent, 359. See pren- 
tice 

Aratalogus. See Anaxagoras 

Arcadia, beautiful shepherdess of, 
173 

archers, English, in London in 
1589, 540 

archery, notable feats of, in 1577, 
1746; renovation of, 2265 

Arden, Mrs., complaint of, 363 

Argyll (‘Argile’), Earl of 
(Campbell, Archibald), down- 
fall of, 2241 

Armada. the Spanish, ballads on, 
25, 245, 681 f., 701, 723, 792, 
795, 816, 854, 973, 1004, 1328, 
1330 ff.. 1480. 1680a, 1806, 
1998, 2230, 2337, 92490, 2544, 
2608, 2801. See Spain, Spaniards 
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Armstrong, John, last good-night 
of, 1300 

Arnheim, Holland, huge and ugly 
child born in, 1907 

Arraignment and Execution of 
Edward Sudlow, The, 94 

Arraignment of Arnold Cosby, 
The, 1828 

Arraignment of John Selman, 
The, 2399 

Arraignment of Margaret Ferne- 
seede, The, 2998 

arson, 96 

Arthur, King, of the Round Table, 
an adventurous knight of, 2107; 
his noble acts, 1951 

Arthur, Prince, renovates archery, 
2265 

Arthur of Bradley, 1753 

Arundel, Earl of (Howard, 
Thomas), epitaph of, 725 

Ashley, Mrs. Katherine, 726 

Askew, Anne, 74 

Asshelay, Mrs. See Ashley 

Aston, Mrs., a pirate’s wife, 2044 

eae and the golden apples, 


a Nicholas, ballad by, 

attorney, the good wife’s, 1026 

Attowell (Atwell), George, ballad 
by, 2189 

Atwell, Hugh, Cornwall parson, 
praised, 2141 

Aubrey, John, Brief Lives, 250 

Audeley, Lord, 616 

Augsburg, Germany, a hairy wo- 
man of, 3018 

Austria, prince of, and a drunk- 
ard, 1744. See Vienna 

authors of ballads. See Acker- 
oyde, Mr.; Atkinson, Nicholas; 
Attowell, George; Awdelay, 
John; B., H.; B., R.; B., W.; 
Barker, John; Beaumont, Fran- 
cis; Bette, Thomas; Birch, Wil- 
liam; Birket, Cuthbert; Blun- 
den, William; Bourcher, Arthur; 
Bourman, Nicholas; Bowne, To- 
bias; Breton, Nicholas; Brewer, 
Thomas; Brice, Thomas; Bur- 

det, R.; Campion, Thomas; 


Aut-—Bac] 


Canand, John; Careless, John; 
Carre, John; Cart, John; Char- 
nok, John; Chavesia; Chettle, 
Henry; Churehyard, Thomas; 
Cleveland, John; Climsall, Rich- 
ard; Corkins, John; Cornet, 
John; Cottesford, Thomas; 
Cowton, Thomas; Crouch, Hum- 
Bry: Culter, Edward; D., 1 
D., J.; D., John; De- 
loney, Thomas; Edwards, Rich- 
ard; Edwardes, ; ’Bedes, 
Dr.; Elderton, William; Emley, 
Thomas; Essex, Earl of; Evans, 
Lewis; F., C.; F., T.; F., W.; 
Ford, Ed: Forrest, William; G., 
G. P.; Garter, Bernard; Gas- 
coigne, George; Gibson, Wil- 
liam; Gosson, Stephen; Gran- 
ger, Timothy; Gryffyth, Hugh; 
Guy, Robert; H., R.; H., W.: 
Hammond, ‘Charles; Hassall, 
Robert; Hayhurst, Robert; Hed- 
ley, T.; Herbert, Thomas; ’ Hew- 
son, —; Heywood, "J ohn; 
Hill, Thomas: Hinton, Ben: 
Huggarde, Miles; IL, A.; I, T.; 
J.,A.; J.,T.; ; Jaxon, John; John- 
son, Richard; Jonson, Ben; K., 
W.; Knell, Thomas; L., M.; Lil- 
liat, John; Lloyd, Lodowick; 
Lookes, J ohn; Lovelace, Rich- 
ard; Lowberry, Peter; Mar- 
chant, John; Marlowe, Christo- 
pher; Meash, William; Mell, 
George; Mellys, John; Munday, 
Anthony; Nelson, Thomas; 
Newton, Thomas; Osb., M.; P., 
F. B.; P., . Pp, Ju: Pp. N.; 
Parker, Martin: Parrat, Wil- 
liam; Pearson, T.; Peele, Ste- 
phen; Phaer, Thomas; Phillip, 
John : Phillips, Augustine 
(2073); Philo-balladus; Pres- 
ton, Thomas; Price, Laurence; 
Proctor, "Thomas; Raleigh, 


Walter; Ramsey, Laurence; : 
Records, Charles; Rich, Bar- 
nabe; Roberts, Henry; Rob- 


ins, Thomas; Robinson, Clem- 
ent; Rogers, Matthew; Row- 
land, David; Rowlands, Sam- 
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uel; Saperton, John; Sargent, 
James; Seall, Robert; Sempill, 
Robert; Seres, William; Shad- 


well, Thomas; Smart, Ralph; 
Smithson, Samuel; Spooner, 
Henry; Sterrie, D.; Stryde, 


Thomas; Surrey, Earl of; Sy- 
mon, John; Tarlton, Richard; 
Taylor, John; Thorne, Master; 
- Towers, Henry; Turner, Wil- 
liam; V., J.; Vaux, Lord; W., 
L.; Wade, John; Wallis, John; 
Waterton, Thomas; Wharton, 
John; Whight, Nicholas; White, 
Laurence; Wilson, Christopher; 
Wisdom, Robert; Wither, 
George; Wollay, Edward 
Avenon, Sir Alexander, epitaph 
of, 727; epitaph of his wife, 747 
Awdelay (alias Sampson), John, 
ballads by, 430, 769, 1787 


B., H., ballad by, 2716 

B. R., ballad by, 2922; epitaph 
by, 768 

B., T., book by, 918. See Brewer, 
Thomas 

B., W., ballad by, 1065 

Baal, shavelings of, the Pope’s 
farewell to, 2148 

babes in the wood, 1963 

Babington, Anthony, conspiracy 
of, ballads on, 342, 1326, 91337, 
2259: invective against, 1259 

Babylon (i. e., Bagdad, Turkey), 
capture of, 1181 

bachelor, the amorous, 72; the 
chaste, his advice, 282; the cun- 
ning, eozening, 452; the curious, 
467; the life of a, 2483; the 
love-hating, 1554; the self-con- 
ceited, 2398 

bachelors, brave counsel for, 230; 
exhortation to, 810; I wish all, 
to fare well, 1208; longing vir- 
gins’ complaint against, 1527; 
prospect for, 2214 

Bacon, Sir Francis, sentences Sel- 
man, 2399 

am Sir Nicholas, epitaph of, 
7 
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Badiley, Richard, Vice-Admiral, 
death of, 2351 

Bagdad, Turkey, capture of, 1181 

Bagford Ballads, 199, 308, 484, 
583, 715, 1293, 1594, 1733, 1758, 
1835, 1904, 2101, 2140, 2373, 
2386, 2569, 2804, 2828 

Bailey, Walter, Brief Discourse of 
Baths, 2632. See Baylye 

Baines, Richard, execution of, in 
1594, 2987 

baiting a man in a bear’s skin, 
1704 

Baker, 
982 

Balfour, Sir James, Ballads, 1415 

ballads, indecent, 1294, 1609, 
3058; lewd, punishment for, 
154; “popular,” see Child, 
Francis James; searchers for, 
15l1a; to be stayed, 661; two 
staves to be omitted from, if 
licensed, 181; vain, admonition 
to refuse, 990. See authors, 
fines, imprisonment 

Ballads from MSS., 247, 1457, 
1836, 2260, 2503 

Ballard, John, invective against, 
1259 

Baltroppe, Nicholas, ballad made 
by, 1619 

Bancroft, Bishop Richard, 1401 

Banes. See Baines 

Banks, John, his dancing horse, 
2430 

Bankside, Southwark, Globe Thea- 
tre on the, burned, 2555 

Bankyn, Agnes (Annis), burning 
of, 50 

Bannister, Humphrey, 
Buckingham, 1834 

Barbary, bloody battle in, 243; 
city turned to stone in, 3034; 
new Mahomet in, 1881; widow 
and her seven sons tortured in, 
2955. See Africa 

Bardus and the grateful ape, 2891 

Barker, John, ballads by, 1147, 
1158, 2076, 2098 

barleybreak, praise of a, 2162 

Barleycorn, Sir John, 2455 

Barnard, Lady, and Musgrave, 
1508 


Sir Richard, Chronicle, 


betrays 
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Barnett. See Barnard 

Barnwell, George, 957 

Barry, Lodowick, Ram Alley, 936 

Bartas, Sir Andrew, 2453 

Bartholomew Fair, countryman’s 
welcome to, 411; Jack Pudding’s 
lament for, in 1656, 1270; room 
for company in, 2324; wagtail’s 
farewell to, 2845. See St. Bar- 
tholomew 

Bartilmew. See St. Bartholomew 

Barton, Sir Andrew, 2255 

Bates, Katharine L., 2215, 2663 

Bateson, Mary, Leicester, 2141 

Bath, the Wife of, 2962 

Bathsheba and David, 490. See 
Solomon 

Batman, Stephen, The Doom, 546, 
1785, 1813, 2404, 2444, 2536, 
2632, 2713, 2875, 3036 

Baylye, Bartholomew, the hanging 
of, 163 

beans, the man in the, 1654 

bear, a blind, spectacles for, 2037; 
skin of, a man baited in the, 
1704 

Beard, Thomas, Theater, 253 

Beare, a town, affrighted, 2672 

Beaumont, Francis, %ballad by, 
278 

Beaumont, Francis, and Fletcher, 
John, 960, 2664; Captain, 1609; 
Coxcomb, 2636; Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, 974, 1117, 1339; 
Monsieur Thomas, 2020; Wit 
Without Money, 1661; Woman’s 
Prize, 1609. See Fletcher, John 

beauty, carnal, true anatomy of, 
2715; caveat against boasting 
of, 271: the estimation of, 530 

beauty’s darlings, admonition to, 
18 


Beckles, Suffolk, burning of, 1444 

Bedford, robbers executed at, in 
1605, 943. See Dunstable, 
Turvey 

Bedford. Earl of (Russell, Fran- 
cis), death of, 2138 

Bedlam schoolmaster, 1058; Tom 
of, 2656 

Bednal Green. See Bethnal] Green 

Beech, Robert, murder of, 542 


Bee—Bou ] 


Beesley, George, execution of, 
2686 

beggar, blind, 210; bold, 221; cun- 
ning, of the North, 450; life of 
a, none like, 1904; politic, 2131; 
St. Martin’s, 2367; wench and a 
knight, 1384 

beggars, four, and Little John, 
1505 

beggary, come on and dance with, 
481 


behavior, comely, for ladies, 331 

beheading of Charles I, 1375; of 
Essex, 1401; of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 788 

Bel Sauvage Inn, 2501 

Belchier, Daubridgecourt, Hans 
Beerpot, 2642 

Bell, Adam, 10 - 

Bell, Sir Robert, death of, at Ox- 
ford, 240; mournful memory of, 
1833 

Bellendon, 180 

benefit of clergy, 777 

Benyson, Francis, epitaph of, 729 

Berk, Flanders, captured by 
Prince Maurice, 2737 

Berkshire. See Abingdon, New- 


bury 

Bess, John and, 1886; Ned and, 
1858; will have Tom, 2657 

Bessy, come over the bourn, 2377 

Bethnal Green, London, the beg- 
gar of, 211 

Bett, Peter, execution of, 798 

Bette, Thomas, ballad by, 2246 

Betty, beauteous, young man’s 
ditty to, 3064; her denial, 3072; 
John and, 1322 

Bible, Holy (including the Apoc- 
rypha), ballads summarized 
from, 683, 1109, 1310, 1805. 
See Abraham, Adam, Adonibe- 
vek, Bathsheha, Christ, Com- 
mandments, Daniel, David, 
Deluge, Esdras, Esther, Eve, 
Gideon, Goliath, Herod, Holo- 
fernes, Jephthah, Jericho, Jeru- 
salem. Job, Jonas, Joseph, Judg- 
ment Day, Kings, Lazarus, Pe- 
ninnah, prodigal child, St. John, 
St. Luke, St. Matthew, St. Paul, 
Samson (2371ff.), 
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(2373), Sheba, Susanna, Tobias, 
whoredom 

bigamist, a Scottish, 1386 

Bulidge, Mr., murdered, 2349 

Birch, Thomas, Court and Times 
of Charles I, 1514, of James I, 
1474, 1548, 2049 

Birch, William, ballads by, 357, 
587, 2546, 2885 

bird, the lover and the, 1581 

birds’ feast, morris-dance at a, 
1770 

Birket, Cuthbert, ballad by, 2388 

births, monstrous. See monstrous 

Bishops Hatfield, Herts, A. James 
murdered at, 1841 

Bishops’ Wars, ballads on _ the, 
184, 229, 654, 689 ff., 713, 1024, 
1223, 1365, 1602 f., 1933, 1935, 
71964, 2288, 2473, 72604, 2658, 
2728, 2740 f., 2848, 2863, 2968 

blackjack, praise of the, 1230 

black morryon (blackamoor), 2542 

blacksmith cures a curst wife’s 
tongue, 838; rich Danish farm- 
ers and a, 1150 

Blake, Robert, Admiral, death of, 
2351 

blindman’s guide to heaven, 1013 

Blomefield, Francis, Norfolk, 2095 

Bloody Book, The, 2457 

Blunden, William, ballad by, 
1065 

Boas, F. S., 251 

Bodnam (Bodmin, Cornwall), the 
clerk of, 311; sight in the air 
over, 2444 

Boeddeker, K. See MS. Cotton 
Vesp. A. XXV 

Boehme, F. M., 1286 

Bohemia, good news from, in 1632, 

. 1023; King of, see Frederick V 

Rolte, Johannes, 1286, 1995 

Bondok, Richard, murderer, 560 

Bonny sweet Robin, a tune, 617 

Boorman. See Bourman 

Boreas, 1248 

Boston, Lines., murder in, 2772 

Bothwell, Earl of, 1843 


Bourcher (Bourchier), Arthur, 
ballad by, 1772 
Bourman (Boorman), Nicholas, 


ballad by, 930; epitaph by, 763 
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Bowes, Sir Martin, epitaph of, 730 

Bowne, Tobias, ballads by, 2654, 
2762 

boy of three years murdered, 1842 

Bradford, John, epitaph of, 731 

Braggendarty, a tune, 2697 

Brainford. See Brentford 

Braithwaite, Richard, 1661 

Bramford. See Brentford 

Breda, Holland, Spaniards con- 
quer, 1924 

breeches, combat for the, by a man 
and his wife, 323; a woman 
would wear the, 3001 

Brentford, Middlesex, Gillian 
(Jyl) of, 960, 1339 

Brereley, John. See P., F. B. 

Brest, France, Frobisher slain 
near, 2503 

Breton, Nicholas, ?ballad by, 1493; 
cited, 226, 1209, 1493 

Brew. See Brewer 

Brewen, Anne, burning of, 251 

brewer, the bountiful, 225 

Brewer, Anthony, Love-sick King, 
1681 : 

Brewer, Thomas, ballads by, 373, 
1622, 1781 

Brice, Thomas, ballad by, 33; epi- 
taph of, 732 

Brinckmair, Captain L., 1411 

Bristol (‘Bristow’), Gloucester- 
shire, brave, the renown of, 229; 
fair maid of, 825; Ferris and 
the wherrymen entertained at, 
1321, 2297; Manudlin of, 1692; 
merchant’s daughter of, 1709 

British Bibliographer, The, 249 

Brittany, France, the English eap- 
ture Morlaix in, 2704; strange 
sights in the air over, 629 

Brome, Alexander, quoted, 2661 

Brooke, Arthur, 2321 

Broom, Blanche a, 206 

broom, birchen, anatomy of a, de- 
scribed, 550; selling of, by con- 
science, 377 

brooms, buy, 255 

broomman, a jig of the, 2113 

Rrougham, Eleanor H., 1194, 1557 

Brown Dozen of Drunkards, .4, 
1609 
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Browne, Giles, 268 

Browne, William, Britannia’s Pas- 
torals, 1761 

Browne, Mrs., murders her hus- 
baad, 1618 

Bruen, John, murder of, 1449. 
See Brewen 

Buckingham, Duke of, betrayed by 
Bannister, 1834; the mourning 
of, 1836 

Buckinghamshire, monster born in, 
1789 

Budworth, Cheshire, Worrall 
robbed in, 

bull, brainless blessing of the, 227 

Bullen, A. H., 1085 

Bulwyn, George, execution of, 627 

Burchin Lane, London, rich butch- 
er of, 2292 

Burdet, R., ballad by, 2519 

Burgh, Lord, murdered by Cosby, 
1828 

burning alive, instances of, 50, 
251, 431, 433, 436, 762, 803, 
1400, 1618, 1775, 1842, 2991, 
2998, 3038 

burning of Shute’s house, 2500; 
of towns, see Beckles, East Dere- 
ham, Tiverton, Wymondham 

Burton, Nicholas, burning of, in 
Seville, 433 

Burton, R. See Crouch, Nathaniel 

Burton, Thomas, Diary, 1691 

Bury St. Edmunds, Cambridge- 
shire, Thacker and Copinge exe- 
cuted in, 604 

Butcher, Thomas, a brewer, whip- 
ped, 2069 

butcher’s daughter pretends to be 
the King of Spain’s daughter, 
2421 

butchers, gravsers (?), school- 
masters, a rhyme on, 1748 

as Nathaniel, murders Knight, 

Buttadeus, Johannes, the wander- 
ing Jew, 2833 

Bvrd, William, Psalms, 1853 

Bysley. See Beesley 


C., H. See Chettle, Henry, or 
Crouch, Humphrey 
C., R. See Climsall, Richard 


C.-Cha] 


C. 20. f. 14, ballads in, registered, 
836, 1886, 2764, 2831 

C. 22. f. 14, ballads in, registered, 
1289, 1562, 1576, 1655, 1942, 
2561 

Cadiz, Spain, Essex’s going to, 661 

Caen, France, fearful vision in 
the air over, 577 

Caesar, Great, a tune, 1905 

Cales. See Cadiz 

ealf reveals a murder in 1615, 
1840 

Calthrop, Sir Martin (John), epi- 


taph of, 755 
Calverley, Walter, murderer, 1413 
Cambridge Castle, Mannington 
executed at, 1617 
Cambridgeshire. See Bury St. 
Edmunds 


Camma, Synorix, and Sinatus, 
2284 


Campaspe and Apelles, 1119 

Campion, Edmund, Jesuit, 428, 
924, 953, 1982; his welcome to 
London, 1685 

Campion, Thomas, ballad by, 2909 

Canaan, the woman of, 2994 

Canand, John, ballad by, 861 

Candish. See Cavendish 

Cania. See Camma 

ern Andrew, desperate life 
0 

Canterbury, p oor widow of, 2144; 
six merry wives of, 2460. See 
Kent 

Canyne. See Canaan 

Car, Captain, 2442 

carack, the great, 2385 

cards, dice and, plaguy rewards 
of, 906; new game of, 1873 

carding at plays, a merry device 
of, 1718 

Careless, John, martyr, 1302 

Carew, Richard, Cornwall, 2141 

Carlstadt, Germany, prodigy at, 
in 1606, 517 

carol, Christmas, 999; new Christ- 
mas, 1864 

carols, Christmas, 301 ff.; godly, 
994 


Caron. See Charon 
Carre, Francis, doleful ditty of, 
623 
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Carre, John, ballad by, 52 

Cart, John, ballad by, 451 

carter and the courtier, 420 

cat, whipping the, 1054, answer to 
the, 86 

Catay. See Cathay 

Catcher, Thomas, murder of, 1148 

Cathay, Frobisher searches for, 
937 

Catholic answer to the Protestant, 

28 


Catholics, ballads against the, 428. 
See Antichrist, Felton, friar, 
James (John), Jesuit, martyrs 
(Catholic), Northern Rebellion, 
papist, il priests, recusant, 
Story (John 

Caundishe. See Cavendish 

Cavendish, Thomas, his Desire 
comes before the Queen, 854; 
his voyage around the earth, 
1686 

Cayne. See Caen 

Cebrooke, Elizabeth, murdercss, 
1274 

Cecil, John, 1691 

Cecilia, a tune, 2736 

Celia’s unkindness, 398 

Centurion, a ship, fights the Span- 
iards, 2370 

Challenor, Sir Thomas, epitaph of, 
733 


Chamberlain, John, Letters, 763 

Chambers and Sidgwick, Early 
English Lyrics, 1983 

Chandler, F. W., 1524 

Channel Islands. See Alderney, 
Guernsey 

Chapman, George, dramatist, 
1100, 1617, 2523 

Chapman, John, on Cockham Hill, 
268 

Chappell, William, Popular Music, 
259, 974, 986, 1175, 1681, 1815, 
1990, 2329, 2416, 2613, 2948, 
2975 

Charing Cross, lightning kills a 
woman near, 2434; monstrous 
pig born near, 2079 

Charles I, King, coronation of, in 
Scotland, 1934, 1937; creation 
of, as Prince of Wales, 1935; 
goes to Parliament in 1640, 
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2021, 2548, to Scotland in 1633, 
474, 1325, 2198; last farewell 
of, 1375; proclaiming of, 2214; 
return of, from Scotland, 713, 
1118, 2025; Spanish marriage 
proposed for, 399, 1927; trial 
of, at Westminster, 2727; wel- 
comed from the North, 1365 

Charles II, King, birth of, 702; 
elegy on, 673f.; mistress of, 
2151 

Charnok, John, judgment of vice 
by, 1337 

Charon and the devil, 1926 

Chartres, France, the besieging of, 
185; the yielding of, 3049 

Chastell, John, attempts to murder 
Henry IV, 799 

chastity, an example of, 780 

Chavesia, Francisca, ballad by, 
1775 

Cheapside, London, the “ Dagger ” 
falls in, 857 

Checester. See Chichester 

Chelmsford, Essex, flood in, 1445; 
three witches executed in, 1500 

Cheshire, wonderful wells in, 2632. 
See Chester (‘ Westchester’), 
2903 

Chester, thieves executed near, in 
1609, 94 

Chetham _ballad-collection, 
1313, 1775 

Chettle, Henrv, ?ballad by, 1543 

Chevy Chase, 1700 

Chichester, Sussex, an English 
merchant born in, song of, 1817; 
monstrous child born in, 2077 

Chieri, Italy, monstrous child born 
in, 271] 

Child, Francis James, his tradi- 
tional ballads registered, 11, 173, 
285, 499, 525, 855, 922, 955, 
1301, 1308, 1366, 1505, 1508, 
1547, 1843, 1955, 1959, 2235, 
2255, 2266 f., 2293, 2307-17, 
2442, 2757 

child-bearing, a woman in danger 
from, succor denied to, 876 

child-murder, 619, 92779, 2790. 
See murder 

Children of the Queen’s Revels, 
1169 


194, 
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Chinsale. See Kinsale 

chirurgeon, a, in an apron, 1112 

Chloris, 1577 

Christ, 2433; bearing the cross of, 
935; birth of, 202, dialogue on, 
590; calleth man from the 
world, 1153; Captain, every 
Christian should fight under his, 
1154; death of, mournful mem- 
ory of the, 1832; death and pas- 
sion of, 501; devil’s temptation 
to, 572; dreadful coming of, to 
Judgment, 3043; eight blessings 
of, 665; exhorting men to trust, 
alone, 813; glorious resurrection 
of, 972; glorious victory of, in 
1588, 973; lamentation of, for 
man, 1446; love and loyalty of, 
encouragement to persevere in 
the, 844; man’s soul and, a dia- 
logue, 593; many miracles done 
by, 1663; mariners of, row well, 
2328; mark what He says in 
Matthew, 1668; marriage of, to 
man’s soul, 1670; miracles of, 
1766; name of, God invoked in 
the, 2721; our faithful dear, 
1999; our salvation consists only 
in, 92; poor Christians suffer 
for, 2707; resurrection of, 2283; 
second coming of, signs before 
the, 683; sinner and, a dialogue, 
577, Christian conference be- 
tween, 295; wicked enemies of, 
complaint of the, 371; woman 
taken in adulterv before, 2996; 
wonderful miracles of, 2433. See 
Jesus 

Christ’s eross-row (the alphabet), 
1919 

Christian IV, King of Denmark, 
entertained by James I, 1363 

Christian, daily meditation for a, 
473; family, a letter for a, 
1492; a miser and a, 1780; per- 
secuted by Valerianus, 1973 

Christians’ call, 1005; life, a ditty 
of, 348 

Christians, all true, a looking-glass 
for, 1534; eaveat for, 267; ex- 
horting them to amend. 811; 
poor, trouble of the, for Christ’s 
sake, 2707; true, good admoni- 
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tion to all, 1010; war against, 
the Turks denounce, 2747 

Christmas, godly hymns for, 999; 
lamentation of, 1969 

ehurch, godly hymns for the, 1000 

Churchill, Winston, Richard Car- 
vel, 1557 

Churehyard, Thomas, ballads by 
or on, 13, 306, 329, 760, 865, 
1044 f., 1448 

citizen and a countryman, a dis- 
putation, 2183 

Clark. See clerk, the 

Clarke, Thomas, a pirate, death of, 
2044 

clerk, the, of Bodmin, 2811 

Cleveland (Cleves, Germany), 
Constance of, 824 

Cleveland, John, ballad by, 1861 

Clim of the Clough, 11 

Climsall, Richard, ballads by, 101, 
315, 7468, 774, 908, 1066, 1318, 
1352, 1568, 91659, 2132, 2159, 
2186, 2300, 2860, 2866 

Clinton, a pirate, in 1586, 374 

clothes, drying of, at the garden 
by maids, 346 

Cloudisley, William, 2966 

clown, the desire of a, to be a gent, 
401 

Cocker, Thomas, 
Randall, 1416 

Cockham Hill, Kent, miraculous 
moving of, 268 

codpiece points, a dozen of, 638 

coffin, a prisoner brought home in 
a, for debt, 2202 

Collection of Old Ballads, A, 2063 

Collier, J. P., 249. 394, 619, 1070, 
1218, 1447, 1681, 2545, 2939; 
Book of Roxburghe Ballads, 52, 
171, 2750; Broadside Black- 
letter Ballads, 425, 724; Fr- 
tracts, 163, 369, 618, 1131, 1175, 
1761, 1765, 2156, 2170, 2592, 
2613, 2655, 2665, 2830, 3030; 
Illustrations, 251, 374, 943, 1413, 
1618, 2297; Old Ballads, 33, 430, 
732, 738. 817, 865, 1328, 1427, 
1494, 1605, 1619, 1626, 1772, 
2939, 2155, 2217, 2546, 2635, 
2812, 2980 


quarrels with 
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Collins (alias Osburne), Philip, 
2072 

Collmann, H. L., Ballads and 
Broadsides, 16, 33, 79, 306, 338, 
357, 371, 430, 509, 549, 685, 
728 f., 732, 745, 760, 763, 765, 
769 f., 773, 817, 865, 1044 f,, 
1147, 1328, 1387, 1427, 1448, 
1494, 1531, 1549, 1605, 1772, 
1790 f., 1971, 2007, 2028, 2039, 
2155, 2236, 2256, 2378, 2519, 
2546, 2635, 2675, 2717, 2812, 
2880, 2885, 3039 

Colloretti, John Baptist and Laza- 


rus, 1268 
comfort and poverty, 189 
Commandments, the Ten, evil 


keeping of, 513; four of, 914 
Common Garden described, 1908 
Complaint of Scotland, The, 2665 
Complete Parochial History of 

Cornwall, A, 2141 
Compter, London, the, prisons in 

the Poultry and Wood Street, 

400, 871; lamentation of a pris- 

oner in, 1438 
Conace, John of, 2526 
Condé, Prince of, war with Guise, 

1125 
Coningham, Jasper, 1275 
Constance of Cleveland, 824 
eontent, the pleasure of, 2125 
Copinge, John, discourse on the 

death of, 604 
Copthall, Kent, widow of, miracu- 

lously fed, 2145 
Corbet, Sir Andrew, epitaph of, 

734 
Cordelia and Franklin, 1823 
Coridon’s complaint, Celia’s an- 

swer to, 274; holiday, 381 
Corkins, John, his fairing, 1304 
corn, barn full of, burns in Here- 

fordshire, 1767; Danish farmers 

raise the price of, 1150; hoarder 
of, punished, 2146; scarcity of, 

520. See dearth 
Cornburv, Oxfordshire, Leicester 

dies at, 2236 
Cornelvs, Claius (or Cornelius, 

Claves), murders Crowe, 2352 
Cornet, John, ballad by, 16 
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cornuting, a fine way to prevent, 
891 


Cornwall, cripple of, 427; sight in 
the air in, 2444, 2630. See Bod- 
nam, Redruth, Twe 

coronation, news of the. 
Charles I 

Cortell, William of, 785 

Cosby, Arnalt (Arnold), murders 
Lord Burgh, 1828 

Cottesford, Thomas, ballad by, 
2170 

Counter. See Compter 

eouragio, the seaman’s, 2392 

Courtenay, Edward, Earl of Dev- 
onshire, 1851 

Courtney, Charles, murderer, exe- 
cuted, 2049 

Covent Garden (7), London, de- 
scribed, 1908 

Coverdale, Bishop Miles, epitaph 
of, 735 

eovetous(ness), against, 28 (cf. 
520 


See 


Cowton, Thomas, epitaph by, 746 

Cox, Francis, a sorcerer, 623 

cozenage, warning about, 1977 

cozeners, & caveat to beware, 266 

Cranstoun, James, Satirical 
Poems, 537 

Cravisen, James, 1813 

Crawford, Earl of, ballad-collec- 
tion of the, cited, 85, 225, 263, 
388, 405, 600, 856, 874, 1116, 
1279, 1289, 1375, 1456, 1562, 
1566, 1576, 1642, 1751, 1879, 
1942, 1985, 2011, 2133, 2170, 
2449, 2634, 2769, 2820, 2872, 
3068 

Creighton, Robert. See Sanquhar, 
Lord 

Cressida and Troilus, 595 

crimes, sundry horrible, late (in 
1590) eommitted, 1802. See 
arson, murder, pirates, poison- 
ing, robbers, thief 

Croatia, Hungary, prodigy at, 517 

Cromwell, Oliver, his declaration 
on the Polish Protestants, 215; 
a plot to murder, in 1657, 1691 

Cross Lane and Sodom, 2902 

Crouch, Humphrey, ballads by, 
635, 1047, 1612 
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Crouch, Nathaniel, 546 

Crowe, Thomas, murdered, 23502 

Crown Garland. See Johnson, 
Richard 

cuckold, the kind, 1351; melan- 
choly, 1698; merry, 1716; of 
Westminster, 1866 

cuckolds, kind-hearted, 2628 

Cuckolds’ Haven, a cart-load of 
cuckolds at, 263 

cuckoo full merrily sings, 936 

Culter, Edward, ballad by, 126 

Cumberland, Earl of (Clifford, 
George), exploits of, against the 
Armada, 816; naval engagement 
of, in 1590, 1623 

Cunningham, Jasper, 1275 

Cupid, the fort of, cruel assault 
of, 430; Venus and, a maid’s 
revenge on, 1635; victorious con- 
quest of, 415; wrongs of, vindi- 
cated, 828 

curious creature, pretty jest of a, 
2185 

ecurriers (couriers), robbery of, in 
1583, 1829 

eurst wives, 838, 2876 

Cuthbert and Robert, 1721 

cutpurse, 95, 2399 

Cyvill. See Seville 


D., F., ballad by, 1736 

D., I., ballad by, 2158 

D., J., ballad by, 425 

D., John, ballad by, 2078 

Daborn, Robert, Christian Turned 
Turk, 2393 

Dagger, fall of the, 857 

Dalila (Delilah) and Samson, 2371. 

Damon and Pythias, 2768 

Danae, 9 

Danapall. See Sardanapalus 

Daniel, prayer of, 2170; sixth 
chapter of, 2590; thirteenth 
chapter of, 2528 

Danseker, a pirate, 2393 

Darcy, Parson, 2439 

Darius, King, 2592 

Darnley (‘Darley’), Lord, King 
of Scots, murdered, 1543 

David, King, and Goliath, 2558; 
most venturous in all things, 99; 
Uriah, and Bathsheba, 679 
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Davies, Alice, murders her hus- 
band, 2852 

Davy, Twinkle Down, 2754 

Daw, E. B., 2633 

Dawes, Clement, 2632 

day and night, disputation of, 
1867 

De Valdez. See Valdez 

dead bodies held for debt, 2202; 
three, arise from the grave, 
1769; used as anatomies, 163, 
2049 

dearth, a, (in 1564) 2432, (in 
1565) 2583, (in 1586) 367, 498, 
(in 1595) 2887, (in 1608) 812, 
1340; in Paris in 1590, 628 f. 
See corn, famine, farmer, Gray 
(Walter de) 

death, and life, 196, 1497; and 
youth, between, 190; author’s 
dream of, 112; dance and song 
of, 480; faith, why fearest thou, 
1984; fatal, against the sound 
fear of, 44; great marvels of, 
1041; memory of, in 1578, 1703; 
merry device of, 1719; sudden, 
498; timely preparation for, 
2401 


Decree of the Court of Parliament 
against Chastel, The, 799 

Dekker, Thomas, playwright, 249, 
569, 960, 1609, 2430 

Delilah. See Dalila 

Dell, Annis and George, murder 
Anthony James, 1842 

Deloney, Thomas, ballads by, 257, 
594, 647, 1120, 1297, 1335, 1444, 
71447, 1451 f., 1817, 1825, 1951, 
1957, 1998, %2197, 2217, 2230, 
2418, 2425, 2510, 2544, 2760; 
named in the Register, 1816; 
referred to, 377, 661, 1269, 1761 

Deluge, the, 2223 

Denmark, King of (Christian IV), 
entertained at Tilburv Hope, by 
James I, 1363; rich farmers of, 
usage of the, by a blacksmith, 
1150 

Derby, Earl of (Stanlev, Henrv), 
adieu to, 617; death of, 1468, 
2263; epitaph of, 736; (Stanley, 
William), marriage of, 1466 

19 
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Derrick and the devil, 2694 

Desire, Cavendish’s ship, 854 

detraction, against, 29 

devil, and Collins, 321; and Dirick, 
2694; and an informer, 585; 
gelding of, 948; gulled by a 
scold, 1162; in the West, 2072; 
kills seven drunkards, 2404; the 
world, the flesh, and the, 2517 

Devonshire, 252; Daniel of, 485; 
the devil of, 568; monstrous 
birth in, 1622. See Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Studley, Tiverton 

Devonshire, Earl of, his funeral in 
1606, 524. See Courtenay (Ed- 
ward), Mountjoy (Lord) 

dialogues, 1720 ff. 

Diana, the goddess, 988 

Dibdale, a priest, 2626 

dice, cards and, the plaguy re- 
wards following, 906; wine, and 
women, the abuses of, 1976 

dice-play, Churchyard’s admoni- 
tion against, 13 

Dick, and Robin, 578; Desperate, 
558; Lusty, 224; Roaring, of 
Dover, 2300 

Dicken, my dad’s son, 326 

Dido and Aeneas, 1583 

Diet, Davy, 2092 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, 3034 

Diocletian, Emperor, tortures St. 
Eulalia, 3081 

Dirck. See Derrick 

dissemblers, against, 30 

Diurnall Occurrences, 216 

Dives, and the devil, 565; and 
Lazarus, 2089 

Dodsworth, Mathew, murders 
Crowe, 2352 

Doll and Roger, 1315 

Doll Pope, 1338 

Donkyn, a friend of Greensleeves, 
1390 

doomsday is nigh, 997, warning 
that, 2875; various ballads on, 
491 f., 630, 683, 2260, 2264. See 
Judgment Day 

Dorrington, Margaret, 
Mrs. Foxe, 1399 

Doubleday, Mr., robbed, 2399 


murders 
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Douce ballad-collection, 274, 300, 
380, 398, 1279, 1289, 1571, 1573, 
1588, 1645, 1647, 1751, 2561, 
2639, 2670 

Dougherty, Sir Carey a. See 
O’Dogherty 

Douglas, John, murders Crowe, 
2352 

Dover, Dick of, 2300 

Dowgate, London, the devil of, 
and his son, 569 

Downes, a pirate, 261 

dragon in Sussex, 1661 

dragons fight over Ghent, 3036 

Drake, Sir Francis, seaman’s wel- 
come to, 2387 

dream, a merry, description of, 
545 


Droppa (Troppau), Silesia, two 
angels before, 2369 

drunkards, against, 31f.; and 
churles, a warning for, 2861; 
dial for, 574; downfall of, 634; 
seven, marvelous punishment of, 
2404; two, at Nekershofen, pun- 
ished, 781; warned by Antwerp 
news, 1923; warning for, 2861 f. 

eet Sir William, epitaph of, 
737 

Dryden, John, 1681 

Duckett, Everitt, 
1818 

Duke’s Theatre, the, 847 

Dun, Bellin, his confession, 180 

Dunbar, William, 482 

Dunkirk, France, two ships of, 
fight with Cumberland, 1623 

Dunstable (Bedfordshire) way, as 
plain as, 1911 

Dutch, ballad printed in, 2490 

Duyse, F. van, 1995 

Dyce, Alexander, 1746, 2265 

Dveken. See Dicken 

Dver, Sir Edward, ballad by, 1853 

Dyett. See Diet 


execution of, 


ear and eye, grief taken in by, 
2930 


earthquake at Vienna in 1590, 
ee in England in 1580, 327, 
63 
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East Dereham (‘ Durham’), Nor- 
folk, burned, 618 

Echilichtenberger, Eiriat, wonder 
told by, 1813 

Edinburgh, Scotland, Charles I 
crowned at, 1934; James I re- 
ceived into, 2248 

Edward IV, King of England, and 
a tanner, 1366 

Edward VI, King, diary of, 2815; 
epitaph of, 738 

Edwardes, 
Pembroke, 761 

Edwards, Richard, ballads by, 832, 
1343, 1973; Damon and Pythias, 
2768, 2948. See Paradise of 
Dainty Devices 

Eedes, Dr., ballad by, 196 

Egypt, Phelome, King of, 2071; 
two kings of, 2767 

Egyptian fortune-teller, 2718 

Elderton, William, ballads by or 
on, 20, 86, 7170, 525, 666 ff., 
953, 987, 1489, 91495, 1911, 
1971, 2039, 72069, 2074, 2161, 
2178, 2224, 2276, 2617, 2623, 
2743, 2781, 3050; referred to, 
2899 

Eleanor, Queen of England, fall 
of, 1408 

Elizabeth, Princess Royal, daugh- 
ter of Charles I, her farewell, 
1409 

Elizabeth, Princess Royal of Eng- 
land, Queen of Bohemia, be- 
trothal of, to Frederick V, 688; 
departure of, with Frederick, 
England’s sorrow for, 718; nup- 
tials of, 703, 1033, 2698; royal 
pedigree of, 2339; wedding of, 
1033 

Elizabeth, Queen, A B C with a 
prayer for, 4; accession day of 
(Nov. 17), ballads on, (in 1578) 
88, 2218, 2481, (in 1584) 2219, 
(in 1587) 1921, 2168, (in 1588) 
1332, (in 1593) 1142, (in 1594) 
2429, 2696, (in 1595) 720, 1144, 
2703, (in 1602) 335; Cavendish’s 
ship comes before, 854; coming 
of, to Paul’s Cross in 1588, 790; 
comparison of, to Sidanen, 249; 


, his epitaph on 


Eli-Era ] 


dialogue between, and England, 
587; enemies of, commons’ cry 
against the, 342, rejoicing for 
the revealing of, 2252; entrance 
into London in Nov., 1588, 2337; 
God save, 2481; God’s goodness 
in preserving, from conspiracies, 
2929; honorable companies of 
horse and foot brought before, 
in 1588, 245; how England is 
bound to, 2487; how we are be- 
holden to, 1921; jousts before, 
in 1581, 279; joyfully received 
into Tilbury camp, 1328; Lud- 
gate prisoners pray for, 2173; 
martial shows before, in 1588, 
1680a; opens Parliament, (in 
1586) 2229, (in 1589) 1099, (in 
1593) 2024, (in 1597) 1334; 
orders appointed by, in 1587, 
for the relief of the people, 
2065; praise of, 1245; preserva- 
tion of, a godly prayer for, 
1004, meditation for, 1002; 
proclamation of, on apparel, 
2494; reception of, into London, 
in 1588, 1330, into Norwich, 
2122, 2249; saying between, and 
England, 2377; shires and no- 
bility, readiness of the, to serve, 
in 1588, 1331; ships of, praised, 
1231; thankful hearts of the 
poor commons to, 2606; tilting 
before, (in 1593) 1142, (in 1594) 
2696, (in 1595) 1144; traitors 
to, God’s warning to, 2816; visits 
Tilbury camp, 2230 

Elizabeth Jonas, a ship, 1232 

Elliotts, the, and the Fenwicks, 
2235 

Elviden, Edmund, book by, 1920 

Emley, Thomas, ballad by, 1626 

England, admonition to, by the 
blazing star, 22, whereby to re- 
pent, 23; alarm to, 51; ale of, 
commended, 336; bellman for, 
181; commons of, the comfort 
of, 332, their ery against the 
Queen’s enemies, 342; dialogue 
between, and the Queen, 587; 
each wight that is true to, 660; 
earnest admonition to, to re- 
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pentance, 663; exhortation to, 
808, to repent, 998; fair angel 
of, 823; God’s warning to, by 
the floods of 1607, 985; happi- 
ness of, for Elizabeth’s reign, 
2429; Lady, a prayer of, 2171; 
little, how it is bound to the 
Queen, 2487; O ye, repent, 2268; 
papists in, friendly admonition 
to, 924; poor people of, their 
complaint of greedy farmers, 
1340; the prince of, and the 
King of France’s daughter, 
2425; St. George for, 2366; 
saying between, and the Queen, 
2377; shires and nobility of, 
their readiness to serve the 
Queen, 1331; should repent, 
warning that, 2878; sorrowful 
sobs of, 2502; thunder and light- 
ning in, in 1594, 1812; treason 
plot against, in 1657, 2532; war 
of, with Spain, in 1658, 2023; 
warning for, 2863; warning to, 
and let London begin, 2885, by 
a famine in 1595, 2887, by Jeru- 
salem, 2881, by the tyranny of 
Guise, 2886; widow of, and her 
seven sons tortured, 2955 
English archers in 1589, 540; chiv- 
alry, brave encouragement for, 
232, God’s blessing go with our, 
979; Duke and a German Prince, 
856; gentlewoman and a Spanish 
gent, 188; hearts, all awake, 
113; hearts, true, call to re- 
pentance of, 257, triumphant 
encouragement of all, 2702; sol- 
diers, encouragement to, (in 
1588) 682, (in 1640) 229 
Englishmen, courageous exhorta- 
tion to, 414; encouragement to, 
in 1588, 681; honor of, at the 
tilt, 1140; Spaniards prepare 
whips for, 2544; triumphant 
success of, in Brittanv, 2704 
English Villain, The, 1090 
Englishwomen, a warning for, 
2195 
Epping, Essex, fire falls from, 


Erasmus, Ship of Fools, 43 
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Ereburg, Germany, rare happen- 
ing at, 3027 

Eriphila, 2683 

Esdras, ballad taken from, 2592 

Essex, a fat calf of, 869. See 
Chelmsford, Epping, Thaxted, 
Tilbury (Hope) 

Essex, Earl ot (Devereux, Rob- 
ert), departure of, to Ireland, 
1519; his going to Cales, 661; 
lamentable ditty on the death 
of, 1401; noble departing of, 
for France, 1954 

Essex, Earl of (Devereux, Wal- 
ter), ballad attributed to, 356; 
epitaph of, 740 

Essex’ good-night, a tune, 986 

Esther, Book of, ballad from, 1163 

Euing ballad-collection, 388, 1048, 
2011, 2601 

Eulalia and Xantippe, 3081 

Evans, Lewis, ballad by, 2980 

Evans, Thomas, Old Ballads, 1834, 
2760 

Eve, Adam and, 2910, first fall of, 
895; lamentation spoken by, 
1422. See Adam 

Evelyn, John, Diary, 3018 

Everitt, Henry, execution of, 1818 

executions. See beheading, burn- 
ing, hanging, pressing to death 

exercise, the daily, of common peo- 
ple, 472 

Exeter, Devonshire, fatal assizes 
at, 2556 

expense of fond fellows on fickle 
maids, 510 

eye and ear, which brings the 
greater grief, 2930 

Ezra, 2592 


F., C., ballad by, 1808 
F., T., ballad by, 902; book by, 
1769 


F., W. See Fering, William 

F., W. (Fulwood, William), bal- 
lad bv, 2079 

fairies, king of, described, 551 

fairing, a Bartholomew, 165 f.; 
the finest new, 892; how country 
maids show in, 2927; lack of, 
maid’s lament for, 1629; maid- 
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en's answer to, 124; new mar- 
ried witfe’s, 1885; profitable and 
pleasant, 2210; proper, 2213; 
sent to Turner, 2994 

fall of folly, 2567 

Fallowes, Edward, robber, doleful 
discourse of, 620 

famine, the, of 1608, 812. See 
dearth 

Famous Chronicle of Henry I, 
The, 180 

fanatice’ plot, 605 

farmer, a, charitable, rewarded, 
280; cruelty of, 1405; hard- 
hearted, God’s judgment on, 
1341; rich, and his daughter, 
187 

farmers, greedy, Antwerp’s warn- 
ing to, 1923, England’s poor 
complain of, 1340; mealmen 
and, the covetousness of, com- 
plaint of, 367 

fasting and prayer, invitation to, 
1223 

Faustus, Dr. John, 615 

Fawkes, Guy. See Gunpowder 
Plot 

Felton, John, ballads on, %177, 
503, 2273, 2286 

Fenny Stanton, Huntingdonshire, 
monstrous child at, 545 

Fenwicks, the, and the Elhotts, 
2235 

Fering, William, ballad by, 1531 

Ferneseede, Margaret, burning of, 
2998 

Ferris, Richard, wherry trip of, 
to Bristol, 1321, 2297 

Field, Nat, A Woman Is a Weath- 
ercock, 1609 

Fillgut, Francis, his furmenty, 106 

filthy writing. against, 33 

Finch, Sir Thomas, drowning of, 
1043 

fines inflicted for printing ballads, 
128 ff., 178, 223, 625, 664, 667, 
724, 843, 1062, 1247, 1294, 1609, 
1640, 2027, 2574, 2661, 2682, 
2962 

Finsbury, London, soldiers muster 
at, in 1615, 1845 

fire, Beckles burned by, 1444; in 


Fir-Fri] 


East Dereham, 618; in St. 
Katherine’s in 1657, 2350; in 
Southwark in 1639, 1040; on 
London Bridge in 1633, 1514; 
over Epping, 3016; seen over 
London in 1583, 809. See Shute 
(John), Tiverton, Wymondham 

Firth, Sir Charles H., An Ameri- 
can Garland, 929, 1520, 1620 

fish, monstrous, caught in Holland, 
1790; seen in 1604, 2533; taken 
in Ipswich, 1791 

Fitz (‘Fites’), Sir John, his 
ghost, 2457; murders by, 1414 

Fitzgerald, James Fitzmaurice, in- 
vasion by, of Ireland, 897 

Fitzmaurice (‘ Fitzmorris’). 
Fitzgerald 

flail, wife thrashes her husband 
with a, 1740 

Flanders. See Antwerp, Berk, 
Ghent, Holland, Nieuport 

Fletcher, John, and Shakespeare, 
Two Noble Kinsmen, 617, 887. 
See Beaumont and Fletcher 

Flodder, John, arraignment of, 96 

floods, great, (in 1564) 1426, (in 
1565) 1445, (in 1570) 2812, (in 
1580) 1079, (in 1607) 985. See 
tempests 

Florida, voyage prepared for, one 
impoverished by a, 1620 

oe rare, cabinet of, ruined, 

6 


See 


fond fellows, their expense on 
fickle maids, 510 

fools, the ship of, 43; twenty-five 
orders of, 2752 

Forbes, John, Cantus, 896, 2019 

Ford, Ed, ballads by, 581, 1722 

Forgo me now, a tune, 650 

fornication, against, 34. 
whoredom 

Forrest, William, ballad by, 1244 

fortune, crueltv of, 440; Dame, 
how she changes our estate, 511; 
defiance to, 534; the lover ex- 
claims against, 2569; mutability 
of, 2018: two lovers exclaim 
against, 2936 

Fortune, a tune, 1449 (cf. 911) 


See 
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Fowey (‘Foye’), Cornwall, ap- 
parition over, 2444 

fox, when he preaches beware 
your geese, 2923 

Foxe, Alice, murdered, 1399 

Foxe, John, and the Turkish pris- 
oners, 536 

Foxe, John, Martyrs, ballads sum- 
marized from, 431, 433, 731, 

762, 803, 1303 

Foye. See Fowey 

France, aid of, to Tyrconnell, . 
routed, 652; complaint of, for 
Henry IV, 2983; King’s daugh- 
ter of, and the Prince of Eng- 
land, 2425; St. Dennis of, 2362. 
See Brest, Brittany, Caen, Char- 
tres, Dunkirk, French, Gaufry- 
dey, Guidine, Guise, Lyons, Mor- 
laix, Paris, Picardy 

Francis, a gentleman, jig of, 2189 

Francis, Master, who denied the 
Lord Jesus, 1687 

Franiken, Simon, his daughter’s 
strange death, 1813 

Franklin, answer to, 583; Cor- 
delia and, 1823 

Frederick, Elector Palatine, King 
of Bohemia, 676; betrothal of, 
to Prineess Elizabeth, 688; 
death of, 1830; England’s wel- 
come to, 721; farewell to, on his 
return to Germany with Eliza- 
beth, 868; meeting of, with Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, 2038; picture 
of his son, 2083; tilting held be- 
fore, in 1613, 1140. See Eliza- 
beth, Princess 

Frederick Henry, 
Orange, 2562 

Freedland. See Wallenstein 

Freeman, Ralph, Lord Mayor of 
London, elegy on, 675 

Fremley, John, a monstrous child, 
547 

French, ballad in, 2490: allies of 
Tvreonnell routed, 652; King 
of, murdered in 1589, 919. See 
France 

Frenchmen, entertainment of the, 
724 

friar, a, murders Henry III of 


Prince of 
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France, 919; the conycatching, 
393 

Friar Foz and Gillian, 960 

Friedland, Duke of, defeated by 
the King of Sweden, 1931. See 
Wallenstein 

friend, true, described, 548 

friends, and friendship, 2422; two 
faithful, their unfortunate hap, 
621 

friendship, mirror of true, 1776 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, Fuller's 
farewell to, 937; slain in France, 
2503 

frog and mouse, wedding of, 1815 

frogs and mice, battle of, 168 

Fron, Hermon, 2404 

frost, great, of 1608, 1474 

Froude, J. A., 726, 2801 

Full and the Truest Narrative of 
John Knight, A, 2061 

Fulwell, Ulpian, Flower of Fame, 
1455 

Fulwood, William, 170; ballad by, 
2792 

Fylton. See Felton 

Fynshe. See Finch 

Fytz. See Fitz 


G., Guil. P. (? William P —, gent.), 
ballad by, 509 

Gabriel, Angel, 302 

Gadshill, Kent, callino shryll over, 
260; robbery at, 2302 

Gale, Edmund, murdered by Price, 
2495 

galliards, lusty, 1606 

Ganselo and Alphonso, 2760 

Ganton, Yorkshire, 746 

garden, maids drying clothes at 
the, communication of, 346 

Gardiner, S. R., 399 

Garnett, Stephen, death of, 2411 

Garter, Arthur, epitaph of, 741 

Garter, Bernard, ballads by, 91, 
1242; tract by, 2249 

garters, pair of, for young men, 
2036 : 


Gascoigne, George, ballads by, 174, 
595 

Gaufrvdev, Louis, sells himself to 
the devil, 3038 
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Gaunt. See Ghent 

Gayton, Edmund, 1090, 1609 

geese, beware of your, when the 
fox preaches, 2923 

Gehazi, 235 

Gelderland, Holland, 1907 

Geneva, Switzerland, news from, 
1928 

Genoa, Italy, Eriphila of, 2683 

George, a ship, fights eight gallies, 
887 


George a Greene, 2089 

George Aloe, a ship, 887 

George, Cutting, and his hostess, 
471; hey ho, 1115 

German, ballad written in, 2028 a; 
Prince, a famous, 856 

Germany, apparitions in the air 
in, 1411; complaint of, in 1638, 
361; covetous encloser of pas- 
ture in, death of, 981; perjury 
punished in, 3024; strange ex- 
ample of a maid at Rostorf in, 
1813; wandering Jew in, 3026. 
See Augsburg, Carlstadt, Cleve- 
land, Ereburg, Friedland, Ham- 
burg, Holdt, Nekershofen, Strale 
Sonet 

Germer, Hans, and apparitions, 
2782 

Ghent, Flanders, dragons fight 
over, 3036; Mary Ambrey at, 
2804 

Gibraltar, the George and Bona- 
venture fight eight galleys at, 
887; naval battle at, between 
Spain and England, in 1600, 886 

Gibson, William, ballad by, 549 

Gideon slays the five kings, 2585 

Giebens, Adam, 2404 

gigge (jig), 1286 

Gilbert, Davies, Parochial History, 
2141 

Glasgow, Scotland, Neile mur- 
dered at, 2712 

Glenham (‘Glemham’), Edward, 
noble acts done by, 523 

Globe Theatre, burning of, 950, 
2555 

Gloucestershire, skilful doctor of, 
2463. See Bristol 


Glo—Gre] 


Glover, Francis, alias Marmaduke, 
870 

glovers, in praise of, a disputa- 
tion, 609 

“Go to Bed, Sweetheart,’ an- 
swered, 80 — 

God, armor of, exhorting to put 
on the, 814; blessings of, Green- 
sleeves moralized on the, 1051, 
to His saints, 209; changes meat 
of an ungracious son to toads, 
1975; children of, certain notes 
for the, 276; drowning of the 
world by, 2223; fort of, cruel 
assault of the, 430; glory of, 
shall appear, 2612; gracious 
gift of, 1030; great goodness of, 
in preserving Elizabeth, 2929; 
heavenly proclamation from, 
1096; how He ealls us to re- 
pentance, 513; joyful news for 
true subjects of, 1324; judg- 
ment of, 1335, on Bishop Hatto, 
3046, on a faithless servant, 
2989, on a Herefordshire corn- 
hoarder, 1767, on Pembroke, 
1814; just judgment of, on a 
farmer, 1341, on a merchant’s 
servant, 2989, on Mrs. Norring- 
ton, 1342; justice of, to a corn- 
hoarder, 2146; laud of, exhort- 
ing to the, 815; made man in 
the beginning, 1239; man and, 
a dialogue, 579; manifold bene- 
fits and blessings of, 1051; mari- 
ners of, row well, 2327; mercy 
of, mirror of the, 1773, remem- 
brance of, 258, 2261, sinner 
hopes to obtain, 1436; people 
of, exhortation to the, to rejoice, 
996; prayer of a maid to, 2169; 
prayer to, for forgiveness, 2172; 
prophet of, his voice, 2825; 
rebels not fearing, 2244; save 
Queen Elizabeth, 2481; send 
love where none is, 977; send 
you, I am merry, 1186; shall 
provide for all English hearts, 
2702; sinful wight seeks of, for 
grace, 2220; singular love of, 
toward mankind, 1006; sinner 
ealling to, for mercy, 784; such 
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that do not serve, mischances of, 
1253; thanksgiving to, for His 
mercy to Elizabeth, 2168, 2608, 
for the winning of Grave, 2607; 
true invocation of, by the name 
of Christ, 2720; visitation of, 
warns against pride, 2494; 
warning of, to traitors, 2816; 
what time that, His holy hand, 
2910; where He is pleased goes 
the victory, 1972; Word of, 
obedient child’s exhortation to 
embrace the, 804; wrath of, 
shown by the earthquake, 2714, 
shown in Wales, 2711. See 
Jehovah, Lord (the) 

Goddart murdered by Fitz, 2457 

godly, the, condemned by world- 
ings, 588 

Goliath, David overthrows, 2558 

Gomorrah and Sodom, 2467 

good counsel for all men, 3 

Good News from France, 2701 

Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant In- 
ventions, ballad in, 1430 

Gospel, against those who rebel 
towards the, 27 

Gosson, Stephen, ballad by, 522 

Gower, John, Confessio Amantis, 
2592, 2891 

gown, one who fears to defile her, 


Grace, Sergeant, murdered, 870 

Granger, Timothy, ballads by, 
2070, 2752; broadside by, 1791 

grateful ape, 2891; dead man, 
2202 

Gratious 
1226 

Grave, Holland, town of, winning 
of the, 2607 

Gray, Lord, 742; beware the, 
2889. See Grey de Wilton 

Gray, Margaret, 1665 

Gray, Walter de, covetousness and 
punishment of, 520 

Grayhound, a ship, Finch loses, 
1043 

gravsers (graziers?), merry rhyme 
about, 1748 

Great Britain, the Pope’s will and 
testament for, 2149 


(Gracechurch) Street, 
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Great Rebellion, the, ballads on, 
705, 1093 

Greece, woman of, revenges her 
husband, 2284 

Greene, an inward repentance by, 
3078 

Greene, Paul, murders Temple, 
3078 

Greene, Robert, who murdered his 
master, 1621 

Greene, Robert, dramatist, 377, 
3078 

Greensleeves, merry new northern 
song of, 1742 

Greenwich, Kent, Cavendish at, 


854 

Greg, W. W., 3028 

Gresham, Edward, book by, 517 

Grey, Lady Jane, 1391. See Jane, 
Lady (Queen) 

Grey de Wilton, Lord, 616; death 
of, 1418; epitaph of, 1701. See 
Gray (Lord) 

Griffen, Lady Jane, 743 

Griffith. See Gryffyth 

Grindall. See Tindall 

grinding in the mill, 2247 

Grismond, William, downfall of, 
636 

Grissell, Patient, 482, 1957 

Grissell, Patient, a tune, 137 

groat, the Erannam’s (7), 772; a 
midsummer, come and see, 325 

gross widow, cloak for the, 314 

Gruffith. See Gryffith 

Gryffith (Gruffith), William, a 
lady’s lament for his death, 1430 

Gryffyth, Hugh, epitaph by, 749; 
sonnet by, 2496 

Gude and Godlie Ballatis, The, 
2376 

Guernsey, Channel Island, martyrs 
burned in, 431 

Guessright, Master, and Neighbor 
Needy, 581 

Guidine (?Guienne, France), Eng- 
lish merchant in, 1816 

Guise, Francis, Duke of, his tyr- 
anny in France, 2886; war of, 
with Condé, 1125 

Gunpowder Plot, 516, 800, 945, 
2149 f., 2411, 2694 
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Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, 7917, 1023; death of, 
1830; defeats Wallenstein, 1931; 
meets Frederick V, 2038; news 
from, 1930 f.; song of victory 
on, 2488 

Guy of Warwick, 2119 

Guy, Robert, ballads by, 406, 1263, 
1714, 1743, 1872, 2865, 2905, 
2979 


H., C. See Hammond, Charles 

H., R., ballad by, 1199; book by, 
523. See Hayhurst 

H., W., ballad by, 2488 

Haddock, Adam, robbed by Potter, 
2093 

Haddon, maids of, turn barbers, 
1632 

Haddon, Dr., epitaph of, 744 

Hadland, John, his advice, 2860 

Hage, Antony, 2404 

Hainam, Richard, a thief, 878; 
death of, 2571 

hairy woman, a, 3018 

Hakewill, George, Apology, 2833 

Hall, Edward, servants of, com- 
mit a murder, 798 

Hall, William, murdered, 798 

Halliwell-Phillipps, J. O., 1779, 
2555, 2613 

Haman, how he was hanged, 1163 

Hamburg, Germany, merchants of, 
protest against the pirate 
Clarke, 2044 

Hammond, Charles, ballads by, 
839, 858, 1918, 2639; book by, 
439 

Hampshire. See Lewknour, Win- 
chester 

Hampstead, London, 
pig at, 2081 

Hampstead Heath, London, to 
earry thorns at, 69 

Hanan, Richard, a thief, 1090 

Hance (Haunce), Everitt, 1818 

Handful of Pleasant Delights, A, 
bv Clement Robinson and others, 
ballads from, 265, 597, 819, 866, 
1092, 1617, 1627, 1892, 2465, 
2736, 3047 

banging, executions by, instances 


monstrous 


Han—Her] 


of, (in 1570) 2406, (in 1576) 
1617, (in 1577) 1417, (in 1578) 
620, 1076, 1399, (in 1579) 871, 
(in 1580) 870, 3078, (in 1581) 
1818, 2781, (in 1583) 604, (in 
1584) 2674, (in 1586) 2203, 
2626, (in 1587) 163, (in 1589) 
1500, (in 1591) 1828, 2686, (in 
1592) 1447, 1449, (in 1593) 
1419, (in 1594) 175, 1410, 2981, 
2987, (in 1595) 1148, 2546a, 
(in 1603) 627, (in 1605) 943, 
(in 1606) 1515, (in 1608) 1274, 
(in 1609) 94, 1400, 2499, (in 
1611) 261, (in 1612) 95, 1548, 
2049, (in 1613) 1254, (in 1614) 
798, (in 1622) 1344, (in 1625) 
2269, (in 1633) 995, (in 1657) 
2061 

Hannum, Richard, a thief, 1090 

hare, eating of the, 664; hunting 
and killing of the, 1179 f. 

Harleian Miscellany, 5, 509, 525, 
587, 739, 753, 1244, 1274, 1543, 
1622, 1661, 2306, 2496, 2592, 
2601, 2617, 2623 

Harpelus’ complaint, 889 

harper, blind, 213 f. 

Harris, Captain, a pirate, 261 

Harry, kind, here’s to, 1104 

Harvey, Gabriel, 2430 

Harvey, Richard, ballad against, 
2743 

Hassall, Robert, ballad by, 942 

Hatto, Bishop, punishment of, 
3046 

Haulfrey, a pirate, 261 

Haunce, Everard, 1818 

Have with you into the country, 
a tune, 196 

Hawkins, Sir John, seaman’s wel- 
come to, 2387 

Hawkins, Sir John, History of 
Music, 117 

Havhnurst, Robert, ballad by, 
1199 

hay-the-gve, against, 75: overthrow 
to the disnraise of, 2027 

Havward. See Heyward 

Hazlitt, W. C., 84, 174. 226, 595, 
960, 1274, 1781. 1920, 2555, 
2584, 2663; Handbook, 50, 111, 
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534, 547, 755, 763, 798, 1338, 
1669, 2085 

Heath, Robert, miraculous moving 
of the ground of, 268 

heaven, joys of, 539; kingdom of, 
hike a king, 1380; news out of, 
1938; wonder from, 3016 

Hecuba, lament of, 1464 

Hedley, T., ballad by, 1779 

heigh-ho. See Hey ho 

hell, devils’ parliament in, 571; 
news out of, 1938 

Hendrikes, Symon, 2404 

Hengest and the Saxons, 1496 

Henry, Prince of Bohemia, elegy 
on, 676; picture of, 2083 

Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
baptism of, 2699; England’s sor- 
row for the death of, 717; en- 
tertained in London in 1604, 
2336 ; farewell to, 867; James I’s 
lament for, 2417; taking away 
of, complaint against death for 
the, 349 

Henry II, King, and the miller, 
1367 

Henry III, King of France, mur- 
der of, 919; victory of, 1480 

Henry IV, King of France, at- 
tempted murder of, by Chastell, 
799; captures Chartres, 185; 
English troops sent to his aid, 
231; Jesuit assaults, 2431; mur- 
der of, 2983; victories of, in 
1590, 918, 2493, near Paris, 
2701 

Henslers, Margaret, 1813 

Henslowe, Philip, Diary, 180, 960 

Herbert, Sir Henry, 569 

Herbert, Thomas, ballad bv, 578 

Herefordshire, Alice Wellington 
of, 1473; God burns a barn full 
of corn in, 1767 

Hermans, Jacob, 2404 

hermaphrodite born in 1580, 546 

Herne, Kent, monstrous children 
born at, 2717 

Herod, St. Peter delivered from, 
2070 

Hersdof, Peter, 2404 

Hertfordshire, Billidge murdered 
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in, 2349. See Bishops Hatfield, 
St. Albans 

Hewson, , epitaph by, 761 

hey-de-gye. See hay-the-gye 

Hey down derry, a tune, 1297 

Hey ho holiday, a tune, 2357 

Heyward, Justice, stabbing of, 216 

Heywood, John, ballads by, 29, 
171, 968; cited, 1133, 1557, 2661, 
2664, 2948 

Heywood, Thomas, dramatist, 
1143, 1297, 2215 

Hierico. See Jericho 

Highgate, and Hackney, London, 
at strife, 1060; spittle-house at, 
1416 

Hill, Hugh and Sara, 1168 

Hill, Thomas, ballad by, 2408 

Hillary Term, London welcomes 
guests to, 1517 

Hilles, Andrew, wherry trip of, 
1321 

Hilton, John, Catch That Catch 
Can, 1196, 1214, 2832 

Hindley, Charles, Old Book Col- 
lector’s Miscellany, 1524, 1661 

Hinton, Ben, ballad by, 247 

Hobson, Richard, murdered, 2085 

Hoby, Sir Thomas, 2452 

hog-faced lady. See Skinker, Tan- 
nakin 

Holborn, London, Rice executed 
in, 2499 

Holdt (Holte), Germany, three 
dead bodies arise at, 1769 

Holford, Robert, William, 
Yewin, thieves, 94 

Holland, complaint of, in 1579, 
about an English pirate, 871; 
monstrous fish taken near, 1790; 
naval battles of, with Spain, (in 
1613) 1958, (in 1639) 1129, 
1415, 1477, 1889. See Arnheim, 
Berk, Breda, Cornelvs, Grave, 
Knodsenburg, Low Countries, 
Maestricht, Narden, Nether- 
lands, Nieuport 

Holland, John, robbed by Potter, 
2093 

Holland’s leaguer, 1925 

Hollis, William, executed, 1254 

holly, green, and birch, 200 


and 
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Holofernes and Judith, 1120, 1805 

Holte, T., death and end of, 500 

Homer, ballad summarized from, 
168 

honesty and knavery, between, 191 

Hood, Robin, death and burial of, 
499. See Robin Hood 

Horrible, Cruel, and Bloody 
Murther, The, 798 

Horsley, Gilbert, a pirate, fatal 
farewell of, 871 

Hortensia of Genoa, 2683 

hose, great, against, 35; and ruffs, 
2342. See apparel 

Hounslow Heath, Middlesex, mur- 
der at, in 1613, 1254 

housewives, idle, exercise of, 1211; 
lewd and wanton, caveat to, 272; 
lewd, example to, 783 

Howlton, a thief, executed, 94 

Huggarde, Miles, ballad by, 1989 

Hungary, Sinan Pasha in, 1898. 
See Croatia | 

hunting, abuse of, 1978; new way 
of, 1909 

Huntingdon, 
1419 

Huntingdonshire, monstrous child 
in, 546 

Huntington, Earl of (2742). See 
Robin Hood 

Huntington, Henry E., 1920 

husband, extravagant, his advice, 
901; want of a, maid’s com- 
plaint for the, 1647 

husbands, choosing of, dialogue on 
the, 576 

husbandman’s treasure, dialogue 
showing the, 589 

Hutton, Luke, 1604; his Deldul, a 
tune, 203 

hymns and carols, 994; godly, 1000 


three witches at, 


I., A., ballad by, 512. See J., A. 

I., T., ballad by, 1328. See J., T. 

imprisonment, guiltless wight com- 
plains of his, 1055; of printers 
for unlicensed ballads, 753 

India, men must carry unloving 
wives to, 60 

Indians, cruelty of the Spaniards 


Inf—Jea] 


to the, 441; massacre colonists 
in Virginia, 1475, 1837 

informer, devil and an, 585 

invention of man’s mind, against 
the, 41 

Iphis of Troy, 2785 

Ipswich, Suffolk, flood at, 1445; 
monstrous fish caught at, 1791 

Ireland, bloody wars of, 218; Cap- 
tain Randolph killed at "Derry 
in, 764; Fitzmaurice in, 897; 
Lord Mountjoy welcomed from, 
1333; news out of, (in 1580) 
1939, (in 1602) 65; sixteen hun- 
dred Spaniards overthrown in, 
in 1588, 816; soldier going to, 
brave encouragement of a, 232; 
Spaniards’ distress on the coast 
of, in 1588, 1480; Stukely in, 
2889; treacherous attempt of 
O’Dogherty in, 1478; Tyrconnell 
in, French aid to, routed, 652; 
William ITI’s wars in, 1373. See 
Tyrone 

Isaac and Abraham, 1152 

Israel, Jephthah of, 1278; the 
Kings of, 1379; Samson of, 
2371. See Bible 

Italian young man, a monstrous, 
2083 

Italy, Lucio’s cruelty to Eriphila 
in, 2683; strange child in, 2536; 
two rich merchants of, 2774. 
See Chieri, Mantua, Pope, Rome, 
Venice 

Ivry (France), battle of, 918 


J., A., ballad by, 512. See I., A. 

J., T., ’ ballad by, 1328. See I. T. 

Jack, "Lusty, and Fitz, 2457 

Jack Drum’s Entertainment, 1297 

Jack-a-Lent, his honesty, 2438 

Jack of Lent, little, says the world 
is amended, 1164 

jackanapes, old and young, 192 

Jackson. See Jaxon 

jailers, cruel, admonition to, 19 

Jakaman, 1727 

Jamaica, seaman’s return from, 
1316. See West Indies 

James I, King, A B C with a 
prayer for, 4; arrival of, with 
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Queen Anne, at Leith, 789; 
coronation of, 698, 1323, 2485, 
2705 f.; death of, 504; elegy on, 
677; entertainment of, at York, 
719, in London in 1604, 2336, 
prepared for in 1603, 1317; en- 
tertains Christian IV, 1363; 
false rumor of the death of, 853; 
goes to Parliament in 1604, 1374, 
1378; lament of, for the death 
of Prince Henry, 2417; marriage 
of, with Anne of Denmark, 1902; 
navy of, 1376; pedigree of, 
1377 ; proclaimed, 1368; received 
with Anne into Edinburgh, 
2248; royal progress of, in 1604, 
from the Tower to Whitehall, 
1327; tilting before, (in 1604) 
2697, (in 1613) 1140; treason 
conspired against, in 1581, 525 

James II, King, loving subject’s 
joy for the birth of, 1601; pro-' 
claiming of, 695; royal family 
and, grenadier’s health to, 1052; 
soldiers of, Whitechapel maids’ 
lament for the, 2945 

James III, the Old Pretender, a 
health to, 696 

James VI, King of Scotland. See 
James I 

James, Anthony, murdered, 1841 

James, Christian, her prophecy, 
3025 

James, John, stabs Heyward, 216 

James, , speaks with her 
tongue cut out, 1841 

James, Mrs., murders her husband, 
1400 

Jane, Lady, of Westmoreland, 318, 
1392 

Jane, Lady (Queen), 1391, 145<. 
See Grey, Lady Jane 

Jarman. See Jerman 

Jarrett, John, 1305 

Jarsey (Jersey, or rather Guern- 
sey), 2633 

Jaxon, John, ballad by, 2536 

Jeaffreson, John Cordy, Middlesex 
County Records, 777, 1344, 1399, 
2072, 2093, 2269, 2352, 2991 

jealous men, medicine for, 1696 


300 
jealousy, the plague, how to avoid, 
2096 


Jehezye. See Gehazi 

Jehovah, fly to, 900. See God, 
Lord (the) 

Jenkin the collier and Nancy, 
1741 

Jennings, Captain, a pirate, 261 

Jenny and Jockey, 1291 

Jephthah, Judge of Israel, 1278 

Jericho, spies that went to, 2515 

Jerman’s wife, 2864 

Jersey. See Jarsey 

Jerusalem, Christ’s tears over, 293; 
destruction of, 564; doleful de- 
struction of, warns England, 
2877, 2881; example of, a warn- 
ing to England, 998; horrible 
and woeful destruction of, 1147; 
sorrow of, 710 

Jervis, George, a priest, executed, 
1274 

Jespha. See Jephthah 

Jesuit, a, 216; and a priest, 2196; 
assaults the French King, 2431; 
Chastell, a, attempts to murder 
Henry IV, 799; a jerk for a, 
953; murders Henry III, 919; a 
(Campion), welcomed to Lon- 
don, 1685 

Jesuits, play of the, at Lyons, 986 

Jesus, denial of, by Master Fran- 
cis, 1687; how men should put 
their whole trust in, 1161. See 
Christ, Savior 

Jew of Malta, 1844; the wander- 
ing, 2833, chronicle of, 2838 

jig, a new northern, 1894 

jigs, dramatic, list of, 471 

Joan, good, be merry, 170; good 
sister, good-morning to, 1022; 
John and, 1296; John for the 
loss of his, 1298, wooing of, 
1299; rock the baby, 2318 

Joan’s ale, unthnft’s adieu to, 
2793 

Job, story of, 2525 

Jockey, courageous, 415; vindica- 
tion of, 1783 

John. Bess and, 1886; Betty and, 
1322; come merry "home, 328; 
honest, and loving Kate, 2102; 
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Little, and the four beggars, 
1505 

John Baptist Colloretti, 1268 

John of Conace, 2526 

Johnson, Richard, Crown Garland, 
1655, 2417, 2822, 3008 

Jome (?Joan), reformation to, 
2251 

Jonas (Jonah), misdeeds of, 1777 

Jone. See Joan 

Jonson, Ben, 2430; ballads by, 
71615, 2399; Bartholomew Fair, 
2036, 2399; Eastward Ho, 1617; 
Every Man in His Humour, 
1995; Tale of a Tub, 1297, 2661, 
2664; World in the Moon, 1661 

Joseph, chaste life of, 283; right- 
eous, a carol, 302 

Josephus, complaint of, 362; 
troubles of, 2709 

Joshua, tenth chapter of, 2585 

Josias, King, 1369 

jousts, challenge of the, 279 

jousting before Elizabeth in 1588, 
1332. See tilt 

Joy to great Caesar, a tune, 1905 

Jubraltare. See Gibraltar 

Judges, Book of, ballad from, 
1364 

judgment, all men shall to, 491; 
Christ’s coming to, 292; God's, 
on Bishop Hatto, 3046, on a 
faithless servant, 2989, see 
Llandrillo; prepare you to, 
2177; to, 2174 

Judgment Day, 528, 1491, 1810, 
2175, 2259, 2264, 2755; Christ’s 
coming to, 3043; pretty song of 
the, 2191; signs and tokens of, 
2445; tokens preceding, 2655; 
warns you to remember, 2609. 
See doomsday 

Judith and Holofernes, 1120, 1805 

Juliet and Romeo, 2321 

Just Downfall, The 
Turner), 1782 

Jyl of Breyntfords Testament, 960 


K., W. (Kyrkham, William?), in- 
vective by, on Babington, 1259 
Kate, curst, cooling of, 394; loving, 
and J ohn, 2102; Peg and, 2058 ; 


(of Mrs. 
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pretty, relation of, 2730, two 
men challenge for, 2734; Robin 
and, 2304 

Kemp, William, comedian, 1346 ff. 

Kempell, George, 2404 

Kendall, his hum nun, 1169 

Kendall, Thomas, of the Queen’s 
Revels, 1169 

Kent, cruel murder in, in 1577, 
436; cruel stepmother in, 438; 
news out of, in 1561, 1940; 
strange news from, 2539, of a 
monstrous child, 2541. See 
Canterbury, Cockham Hill, Cop- 
thall, Gadshill, Greenwich, 
Herne, Margate, Rye, Sandwich 

Keyfell, John, 2404 

Killingworth, Mrs., murder of, 
1274 

kindred, how friendship waxes cold 
in, 1772 

King Solomon, a tune, %36, 1863 

Kings, Book of, ballads from, 235, 
679, 1121 f., 1369, 2405, 2591, 
2997 

Kinsale, Ireland, yielding up of, 65 

Kirkharle, Northumberland, 2235 

Kit, hath lost her key, 1388; with 
the Wry Mouth, execution of, 
1447 

kitchen-stuff woman, jig of the, 
1348 

knack how to know an honest man, 
2933 

knaves, twenty-five orders of, 2753 

knavery and honesty, between, 191 

Knell, Thomas, answers a papisti- 
eal bill, 79 . 

Knight, Francis, a Turkish slave 
for seven years, 2254 

Knight, John, murdered by Butler, 
2061 

Knodsenburg, Holland, Parma de- 
feated before, 1070 

Knollys, Lady, 745 

Kyd, John, on Anne Brewen, 251 

Kyrkham, William. See K., W. 


L., M., ballad by, 1727 

L., P. See Lowberry, Peter 

La Noue, Franenis de, his success 
in Picardy, 2493 
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Lacy, Marmaduke, epitaph of, 746 

Lamentable News of Edmond Pet, 
3022 

Lamentable News out of Mon- 
mouthshire, 1404 

Lancashire, a calf reveals a murder 
in, 1840; lad of, a new northern 
song of, 1896; man of, cozened 
of £5, 266. See Adlington, Man- 
chester 

lark, a breeding, 1772; the chirp- 
ing, 288 

Last Terrible Tempestuous Winds, 
The, 1551 

Late Commotion in Herefordshire, 
The, 1473 

Laurence, Lusty, 1609 

Lazarus (‘ Lazalus’), Dives and, 
614; news from heaven sent by, 
to the poor, 1757 

Lazarus Colloretti, 1268 

Leander and Hero, 1108 

leather bottle, praise of, 2115 

lechery, punishment of, in London, 


Leicester, Atwell’s gifts to, 2141; 
godly maid of, 1001; prisoner 
executed at, in 1586, 2203 

Leicester, Earl of (Dudley, Rob- 
ert), epitaph of, 748; Ramsey’s 
farewell to, 2236 

Leicestershire man, 1486 

Leith, Scotland, James I and Anne 
received into, 2248 

Lemon, Robert, Catalogue, 525, 
587, 623, 676, 680, 768, 890, 
1543, 1619, 1626, 1779, 1782, 
1800, 2256, 2339, 2617, 2623, 
2896, 2898, 2980 

Lent, sinners warned by, 2888 

Lesna (Lissa), Poland, massacre 
of Protestants in, in 1657, 215 

Lester, Robert, a thief, executed, 94 

Levant Seas, news from the, 523 

Lewes, Sussex, seven people pois- 
oned at, 2988 

Lewknour, Justice and Mrs., of 
Hampshire, 1453 

Liberality and Prodigality, 1393 

Liddesdale (a valley, Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland), 1579; raid 
made into, 2235 
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life, death and, between, 196, a dia- 
logue between, 580; man’s, un- 
constant state of, 2784; this 
mortal, described, 554; this pres- 
ent, uncertainty of, 539; un- 
steadfastness of, 527 

Life, Apprehension, and Execu- 
tion of Courtney and Sly, The, 
2049 

lightning, thunder and, over Nor- 
wich in 1656, 2545, over Oxford 
in 1596, 1502, throughout Eng- 
land in 1594, 1812; woman killed 
by, in London in 1564, 2434; 
young man slain by, at Waltham, 
502 

Lilliat, John, epitaph by, 1453 

Lilly, Joseph, Ballads, 29, 59, 91, 
227, 235, 429, 512, 747, 801, 861, 
1019, 1158, 1324, 1444, 1586, 
1787, 1789, 1795, 1826, 1911, 
2074, 2076, 2078 f., 2081, 2098, 
2147, 2161, 2178, 2246, 2465, 
2467, 2716, 2752, 2792, 2922, 
2958 

Lime Street, London, 540 

Linacre, William, 752 

Lincoln assizes in 1590, deaths at 
the, 1826 

Lincolnshire, a strange confusion 
in, 1712. See Boston, Louth, 
Market Rasen, Spalding 

Lingey (Linsey), Agnes and Wil- 
liam, monstrous child of, 546 

Lion, a ship, fights the Turks in 
1635, 1856 

liquor, good, commendation of, 
1018 


Lissa, Poland. See Lesna 

lives, Apprehensions, and Execu- 
tions of 19 Pirates, The, 261 

Llandrillo, Wales, God’s wrath at, 
2711 

Llewelyn, Prince of North Wales, 
249 


Lloyd, Lodowick, ballad by, 249; 
epitaph by, 765 

Llovd, Sir Yevan, epitaph of, 
749 

loath to depart, 1874 

Lodge, Thomas, on Moss’s mare, 
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2584; on a usurer and his ape, 
2891 

Lodowick and Alexander, 2760 

Lomley (Lomney), Lady, epitaph 
of, 750 

London, admonition of, to repent- 
ance, 663; alarm to, 51; alarm 
to the true-hearted subjects of, 
52; apprentice of, the honor of 
an, 1138; Campion is welcome 
to, 1685; citizen of, joyful song 
by, on the Babington plot, 1326; 
common cry of, 340; couriers of, 
robbed, 1829; cry of, 442; cries 
of the city of, 426; Devonshire 
Daniel’s progress to, 485; earth- 
quake in, 1838; exhortation to, 
by the fire seen over, in 1583, 
809; fair maid of, her warning 
to young women, 826; four pren- 
tices of, 1143; glorious triumphs 
of, 1033; God’s great love to- 
wards, 1096; hard hap of a pren- 
tice of, 244; honor of, 1141; 
lament of, for the loss of the 
term, 2504; lamentation of, for 
the plague of 1603, 704; look, 
to be warned, 1528; Lord Mayor 
of, arrested in 1683, 97; lovely 
lass of, laments for a husband, 
1578; maid in, complaint of a, 
353; maidens of, their brave 
adventures, 1652; marvelous 
monsters in, 1967; monstrous 
pie in, 1793; the ordinary of, 
775; papistical ballad cast in 
the streets of, 2271; plague 
lately in, 2097; praise of, 2159; 
Queen Elizabeth’s reception by, 
in 1588, 1330; rioting of appren- 
tices in, 2546a; tender hearts 
of, city, 1575; three merry wives 
of, 2628; three persons ride 
through, for lechery, 2932; 
warning or lamentation to, of 
Jerusalem, 2877; welcome to, of 
the rebels in 1570, 2900; worthy 
shooting in, in 1581, 1329. See 
Aldgate, Bartholomew Fair, 
Bethnal Green, Burchin Lane, 
Charing Cross, Cheapside, Comp- 


Lon-Mal] 


ter, Covent Garden, Dowgate, 
Finsbury, Gratious Street, 
Hampstead (Heath), Highgate, 
Holborn, Lime Street, London 
Bridge, Ludgate, Middlesex, 
Minories, Montagu House, Pim- 
lico, Primrose Hill, Royal Ex- 
change, St. George’s Fields, St. 
Katherine’s, St. Martin’s, St. 
Olaf’s, St. Paul’s, Seacole Lane, 
Shoreditch, Smithfield, South- 
wark, Tower (Hill), Tyburn, 
Watling Street, Westminster 
(Hall), Whitehall (Chapel) 

Londor Bridge, fire on, 1514; 
Joan came over, 1287 

London Chanticleers, 321, 1031, 
1196 

Long, Tom, the carrier, 2661 

Longeastle, a pirate, 261 

Lookes, John, ballad by, 2383 

looking-glass, a crystal, 445 

lord and his lady, dialogue between 
a, 575 

Lord, the, blessed are they that aie 
in, 208; day of, is at hand, 492; 
loving kindness of, 1003 ; miracu- 
lous signs of, at Holdt, 176$; 
pair of garters for those that 
serve, 2036; preserve me, 2181; 
sabbath of, abused, 6; send 
peace, 1093; Ten Command- 
ments of, evil keeping of, 513; 
triumphant church praises the 
name of, 2700. See Christ, God 

Lord Keeper, my, epitaph of, 728 

Lorn, Lord of, 1547 

Lough Foyle, Ireland, 1478 

Louis XIV, King of France, and 
Searron’s ghost, 2379 

Louth, Lincolnshire, town of, com- 
plaint of the, in 1588, 370 

love, and money, disputation be- 
tween, 607; choosing of, 290; 
gods of, 83; variety of, de- 
scribed, 553; will find out the 
way, 81 

Love’s Garland, 2153 

Lovelace, Sir Richard, ballad by, 
2064 


Lovelace, Sergeant, death of, at 
Oxford, 1833 
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Low, a priest, 2626 

Low Countries, 868; wars of the, 
2849. See Holland 

Lowberry, Peter, ballads by, 382, 
1580 

Lowe, a murderer, 1400 

Lowndes, W. T., Bibliographers’ 
Manual, 1524 

Lucio, cruelty of, to Eriphila, 
2683 

Lucrece, death of, 505; grievous 
complaint of, 1053 

Lucretia, sorrowful lamentation of, 


85 
Ludgate, Bel Sauvage Inn in, 
2501; prisoners of, pray for 
Queen Elizabeth, 2173 
Ludwick. See Lodowick 
Lumley, Lady, epitaph of, 750 
lust, all lost by, 58 
Lyddesdale. See Liddesdale 
Lyly, John, ballad wrongly attri- 
buted to, 2002 
Lynaker, William, epitaph of, 752 
Lyons, France, Jesuits’ comedy at, 
986 


McCabbe, Melaghlin, valiant deeds 
of, 2801 

Machyn, Henry, Diary, 727, 766, 
1232, 1337, 2193, 2932 

Maestricht (Maastricht), Holland, 
surrendering of, 2562 

Mahomet, the new, in Barbary, 
1881 

maid, a, of the city and of the 
country, dialogue between, 576 

maids, young man’s invitation to 
all, 1755 

maiden’s fairing, answer to the, 
124 

Maidstone, Kent, monster born in, 
1787 

Maine, Duke of, 918, 2028 

Maintenon, Francoise, Marquise 
de, and Scarron’s ghost, 2379 

makebates, 1157 

makeshifts, unthrifty, 1472 

Malbron, Malbroue. See Malvern 

Malkin, a tune, 1693 

Malta, the Jew of, 1844 

maltman, dream of a, 642 
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Maltworm, Matthew, 2092 

Malvern Hills, Worcestershire, 82; 
instruction to men ready to dig 
up, 1875 

man, fall of, 849 

Manasseh, King of Judah, history 
of, 1121 

Manchester ballad-collection, 7, 
419, 1029, 1093, 1514, 1570, 
1909, 1950, 2020, 2138, 2383, 
2411, 2473, 2639 

Manchester, Lancashire, miller’s 
daughter of, 1765 

mankind, lamentation of the mis- 
ery of, 1458; stay and state of, 
179 

Manner of the Death of Cosby, 
The, 1828 

Mannington, George, ballad made 
by Master, 1617 

Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, miller 
of, 1367 

Mansfield, Count, his landing in 
1625, 399 

Mantua, Italy, lamentable acts 
done by a woman of, 622 

MS. Additional 4900, 48 

MS. Additional 5465, 482 

MS. Additional 5665, 2946 

MS. Additional 15,225, 1853, 2949 

MS. Additional 15,233, 115, 171, 
832, 1175, 1989 

MS. Additional 34,362, 2633 

MS. Additional 38,539, 2975 

MS. Additional 38,599 (common- 
place-book of Richard Shanne), 
48, 1281, 1804, 2227, 2632, 2656, 
2755, 2807, 2833 

MS. Ashmole 36, 2004 

MS. Ashmole 47, 1861 

MS. Ashmole 48, 30, 93, 115, 174, 
815, 935, 1084, 1124, 1207, 1291, 
1387, 1458, 1489, 1620, 1848, 
2167, 2197, 2216, 2949, 2971, 
3008 

MS. Ashmole 176, 587 

MS. Balliol 354, 1131 

MS. Cotton Vespasian A. XXV, 
202, 1109, 1154, 1243, 1257, 
1553, 1737, 1740, 1976, 2002, 
2125, 2257, 2264, 2755, 2768, 
2910, 3007, 3010 
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MS. Egerton 2009, 1391, 1853, 
2679 

MS. Harleian 791, 162 

MS. Heber, 2830 

MS. Music e. 1-5 (Bodleian), 1019 

MS. Percy, Folio, 11, 162, 211, 
525, 1058, 1843, 1861, 2661, 
2804, 2966 

MS. Rawlinson poet. 148, 196, 
1453 

MS. Rawlinson poet. 172, 1452 

MS. Royal App. 58, 1388 

MS. Sloane 1896, 2949 

Marbroughe. See Marlborough 

Marchant, John, ballad by, 1549 

Mardochi. See Mordecai 

mares (mayoress), my lady, 747 

Margate, Kent, jealous man of, 
1696 

Margery’s cruelty to Simon, 2143 

Marhastige gluckliche Reitung, 
2028 a 

marigold, gilliflower and, 961; 
praise of the, 1244; rose and, 
praise of the, 2164 

mariner, a Christian, 298 

mariners, poor, pains of, 2067 

Mark Antony, 1861 

Market or Fair of Usurers, The, 
1669 

Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, pig 
at, 1794 

Marlborough, Wiltshire, the old 
miser of, 1809 

Marlowe, Christopher, ballad by, 
1595; betrayed by Baines, 2987 ; 
Jew of Malta, 1557, 1844; Tam- 
burlaine, 2529 

Marocco, Banks’s wonderful horse, 
2430 

Maroccus Extaticus, 2430 

‘marques, my lady,’ 2161 

marriage, brief abridgment of, 
241; discommodities of, 345; 
how it is purgatory and para. 
dise, 2423 

Marshalsea, a Southwark prison, 
261 

Marston, John, dramatist, 1609 

martyrs, Catholic. See Campion, 
priests, recusant, St. Eulalia, 


Story 
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martyrs, Protestant, ballads on, 
431, 433, 731, 762, 803, 1682. 
See Careless (John), Chavesia 

Mary, the Blessed Virgin, and 
Joseph, 1311 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, her 
cutting off, rejoicing for, 788 

Mary Tudor, Queen, epitaph of, 
753; praise of, by Heywood, 
968 

Mason, Sir John, epitaph of, 754 

Mason, Margaret, alias Dorring- 
ton, hanged, 1399 

Mason, R. H., Norfolk, 947 

Massey, Perotine, and her new- 
born child burned, 431 

Massinger, Philip, dramatist, 2472 

Mastright. See Maestricht 

matricide, ballads on, 1094, 2221, 
2269 

Maurice, Prince of Nassau, cap- 
tures Berk, 2737; captures 
Nieuport, 2732 

mawken (malkin), milkmaids de- 
fended against the term, 532 

May, merry mild, all things decay 
in a, 1737 

Maying, merry song of, 1734 

mealmen, covetousness of, com- 
plaint of the, 367 

Mease, Susan, and John True, 
2778 

Meash, William, ballad by, 1108 

Medas. See Midas 

Medhurst. See Midhurst 

medley, merry, 1736; new, 2642; 
new merry, in rhyme without 
reason, 1887 

Medusa, example of, to wanton 
dames, 1771 

Meg, Long, 1524 

Mell, George, ballad by, 235 

Mellys, John, ballad by, 1789 

Melwing, Germany, prodigy at, 
1813 

Menster. See Munster 

Merchant. See Marchant 

Mercuries Message Defended, 578 

Mercurius Democritus, 1661, 2430 

Mercurius Fumigosus, 1081, 1090, 
1252, 1661 

Mercurius Pragmaticus, 1297 
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Merioneth, Wales, God’s wrath in, 
2711 

mermaid, a, 2033 

Merry, Rachel, murderess, 175 

Merry, Thomas, murderer, 175 

Merry Drollery, 1192, 1252, 1309, 
1564, 1868, 2004, 2810 

mice and the frogs, battle of the, 
168 

Midas, King, miserable state of, 
1779 

Middlesex, merry maid and man 
of, 1728, 1732. See Brentford, 
Hounslow, Jeaffreson, London, 
Ratcliffe 

Midhurst, Sussex, mercer’s son of, 
1705 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, epitaph on, 
755 


milkmaids, and the term “ malkin,” 
532; two merry, 2771 

miller, toll-dish of, take heed of 
the, 1636 

Miller, Miles, execution of, 798 

Minories of London, child born in 
the, 2538 

minstrel, pipe up, 2091 

Miracle of Miracles, A, 2735 

miser, a, dialogue of, with a gen- 
erous Christian, 1780; of Marl- 
borough, 1809 

Mitcham, Surrey, monstrous child 
at, 2716 

miters and cross-keys, 428 

Modbury, Devon, 1622 

Molly and Billy, 199 

Monday, Anthony. See Munday 

money, disputation between, and 
love, 607; he that hath the most, 
is the best man, 926 

Monmouth, Duchess of, laments 
the Duke’s absence, 646 

Monmouth, Duke of, answer of, 
to his duchess’ complaint, 649; 
constancy of, to his duchess, 
648; entertainment of, at Court, 
2048; how Dangerfield pre- 
tended to be, 484; surrenders, 
1072 

monsters, marvelous, in London in 
1579, 1967 

monstrous child born near Ald- 
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gate, London, 2538; in Arn- 
heim, 1907; in Carlstadt, 517; 
in Chichester, 2077; in Devon- 
shire, 1622; in Fenny Stanton, 
546; in Herne, Kent, 2717; in 
the Isle of Wight, 2076; in 
Italy, 2536; in Kent, 2541; in 
Piedmont, 2713; in Plymouth, 
1622; in Pontefract, 2274; in 
Sandwich, Kent, 2541; in Suf- 
folk, 2078; in Surrey, 2716; in 
Taunton, 543; in Walsingham, 
3028; in Wem, Shropshire, 888; 
born in 1656, 2601. See Fremley 

monstrous pigs, 2079 ff. 

Montagu House, London, murder 
in, 1839 

moralizations of ballads, 819, 1051, 
1175, 1193, 1627, 1693, 1994, 
2033, 2035, 2331 ff., 2612, 2840, 
2921 

Mordecai, preservation of, from 
the gallows, 1163 

Morgan, a Turkish captive, his 
lamentation, 1454 

Morgan, John, murders Nicholas 
Turbervile, 1688 

Morgan, John, pamphlet by, 2269 

Morlaix (‘ Morlesse’), France, the 
English capture, 2704 

Morocco, 1881. See Marocco 

Morris, Grave (Graf). See Maur- 
ice, Prince 

morris-dance, merry, at the birds’ 
feast, 1770 

Moss and his mare, 2584 

Most Bloody, Unnatural Murther, 
A, 2269 

Most Cruel Murder, A (by Annis 
Dell), 1841 

Most Strange and Rare Example 
of Simon Pembroke, A, 1814 

Most Strange Discovery of the 
Three Witches of Warboys, The, 
1419 

mountebank, an Italian, 1268 

Mountford, a _ priest, executed, 
2686 

Mountjoy, Lord (Blount, Charles), 
2475; welcome of, from Ireland, 
1333. See Devonshire, Earl of 

Muggins, I come from, 840 
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Muley Zidan, King of Morocco, 
defeated in Barbary, 1881 

Munday, Anthony, 249, 2496; bal- 
lads by, 5, 1616, %2298 a, 2592; 
View of Sundry Examples, 619, 
870, 1399, 3078 

Mundy, John, Songs and Psalms, 

Germany, 


1205 
three dead 
bodies arise at, 1769 


Munster, 

Murad IV, Sultan of Turkey, 1181 

murder, heaven’s revenge against 
wilful, 1094 

murders, ballads on, (in 1569) 
537, (in 1577) 436, 1417, (in 
1578) 1399, (in 1579) 622, 1688, 
(in 1580) 870, 3078, (in 1581) 
2085, (in 1582) 2495, (in 1584) 
242, (in 1588) 1801, (in 1589) 
560, 2772, (in 1590) 50, (in 
1591) 1828, 2352, (in 1592) 251, 
1449, (in 1594) 175, 542, (in 
1595) 1148, (in 1596) 1386, (in 
1604) 1400, (in 1605) 437, 1342, 
1413 f., 1618, 1621, 2457, (in 
1608) 1274, (in 1609) 1400, 
2499, 2988, (in 1612) 1548, 
2049, (in 1613) 1254, 1841 ff., 
(in 1614) 798, 1839, (in 1615) 
680, (in 1622) 1344, (in 1624) 
2221, 2269, (in 1633) 2852, 
2991, 2993, (in 1640) 2733, 
2790, (in 1657) 2061, 2349, 
2712. See 1839 ff., Arden (Mrs.), 
Bondok, Cannon, child-murder, 
Darnley, Murray, Savage 

murderers, looking-glass for, 1539; 
warning for, in 1638, 2869 

Murray, Earl of, murder of, 537 

Musgrave, little, 1508 

music, commendation of, 338 

mustard-seed, parable of the, 885 

musters at Finsbury in 1615, 
1845; in all the shires in 1614, 
1846 

mythology, 1100; ballads taken 
from, see Adonis, Atalanta, 
Damon, Danae, Diana, Dido, 
Hecuba, [phis, Leander, Medusa, 
Midas, Orpheus (2022), Pygma- 
lion, Troy, Venus 

Myttcham. See Mitcham 


Naa-Nor] 


Naaman the leper, history of, 1122 

Nancy and Jenkin the collier, 
1741 

Nanny, pretty, 2186; Reynold 
Peares and, 1891; sweet, I love 
thee, 2566; Willy and, 1750 

Narden, Holland, a child preserved 
from the Spaniards in, 1768 

Narration of the Bloody Murthers 
of Fites, A, 2457 

Nashe, Thomas, ballad-allusions 
by, 64, 74, 220, 252, 257, 569, 
1194, 1297, 1335, 1557, 1993, 
2374, 2442, 2523, 2785, 2948 

Nature, Dame, 205 

naval battles between Spain and 
Holland in 1639, 1415. See 
Armada, Gibraltar, Holland, 
seafight, Spaniards 

Navarre, King of (Henry III), 
victory of the, 1480 

navy, the English, in 1625, 1376. 
See Armada, Cavendish, ships 

Naylor, James, downfall of, 2225; 
trial of, 1271 

need and poverty, complaint be- 
tween, 350 

Needy-Like-unto-Like, 581 

Neile, John, murder of, 2712 

Nekershofen, Germany, God’s 
wrath on two drunkards at, 781 

Nelson, Thomas, epitaph by, 770 

Netherlands, passage of Frederick 
V and Elizabeth through, 868. 
See Holland, Low Countries 

New Brawl, The. 1609 

new year’s gift, 793 

Newbury, Berkshire, Jack of, 1269 

Newcastle, Northumberland, 
bonny, praised, 2157 

Newgate, a London prison, Black 
Dog of, lamentation of, 203; 
prisoners in, lamentation of the, 
1460; Sly and Courtney exe- 
cuted at, 2049; Tindall impris- 
oned in, 2269; two prisoners 
pressed to death at, 685; White’s 
lament in, 2944 

Newnam Regis, Warwickshire, 
three wells at, 2632 

Newport. See Nieuport 
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News from Lough Foyle, 1478 

News from Home, Spain, ete., 
1928 

Newton, Thomas, ballad by, 745 

Nichols, John, Progresses, 719, 
853, 1363 

Nieuport, Flanders, Archduke Al. 
bert defeated at, 2732 

night and day, disputation be- 
tween, 1867 

night-walker, cunning, 453 

Nineteenth Psalm, a tune, 2489 

Nineveh, now have with you to, 
1979; Tobias of, 2653 

Noble, , murdered by Ruby, 
1839 

Nobody, picture of, 2082 

noddle, cure my, 466 

Norfolk, burning of Wymondham 
in, 96; cooper of, 395; floods in, 
in 1607, 1404; miser of, 1778. 
See East Dereham, Norwich, 
Thetford, Thomas 

Norfolk, Duchess of, epitaphs of, 
756 

Norfolk, Duke of (Howard, Tho- 
mas), in praise of, 1242 

Norman, William, executed, 1148 

Normandy, France, 877 

Norrington, Cecilia, murders her 
children, 1342 

North, Sir Thomas, 2284 

Northampton, papist bill im, an- 
swer to a, 79 

Northamptonshire, Grey de Wilton 
dies in, 1418; merry wedding 
kept in, 1752 

Northern Rebellion, 84, 177, 227, 
376, 549, 606, 1324, 1495, 1660, 
1664, 1920, 1941, 1971, 2040, 
2098, 2176, 2178, 2243 f., 2246, 
2286, 2406, 2557, 2617, 2900 

Northumberland. news from, 2617; 
news to, of the rebels, 1941; 
plagues of, 2098; rebels of, wel- 
come to London, 2900. See 
Kirkharle, Newcastle, Northern 
Rebellion 

Northnmherland, Earl of, suicide 
of, in the Tower, 850 

Norton, Christopher and Thomas, 
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confessions of, 2406; description 
of, 549 

Norwich, Norfolk, complaint of, 
in 1579, 364; Elizabeth received 
into, 2122, 2249; thanksgiving 
of, for the end of the plague, 
1320; thunder and lightning at, 
in 1656, 

nose, here’s to the man who hath 
never a, 1529 

nosegay of fragrant flowers, 2465 

Notestein, Wallace, Witchcraft, 
1500 

Nottingham, Robin Hood’s pro- 
gress to, 2316 

Nottinghamshire. See Mansfield 

Noue. See La Noue 

nurses, careless, warning for, 2851 


occupiers (traders), caveat for, 
269 


O’Dogherty, Sir Cahir, 218 

Offley, Hugh, welcomes the English 
archers, 540 

Oliver, O sweet, 1994 ff.; answer 


of, 7 

Olympic healths, the new, 1882 

Oneslowe, Richard, epitaph of, 
758 

ordinary, Mother Damnable’s, 
1820 

Orford, Suffolk, peas grow on 
rocks in, 982 

Osb., M., ballad by, 1586 

Osburne (alias Collins), Philip, 
2072 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, murdered, 
680, 1782 

Ovid, ballad from, 2785. 
mythology 

Owen and Blakeway, Shrewsbury, 
2368 

a birds of darkness like the, 
1 

Oxford, death of various justices 
at, in 1577, 240; fatal assizes 
of, in 1578, 1833; lightning and 
thunder over, in 1596, 1502. 
See Cornbury 

ete Countess of, epitaph of, 
759 


See 
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P., F. B. (Brereley, John?), bal- 
lad by, 1281 

P., Guil., G[ent]. See G. 

P., I. (Pitts, John?), ballad by, 
1795 

P., J., ballads by, 458, 486, 1533, 
"1 06, 2128 

P., L. See Price, Laurence 

P., M. See Parker, Martin 

P., R. See Pocock, Richard 

Page, , vintner, murdered, 
1842 

Page of Plymouth, 1451 

Painter, The, a tune, 530 

Palmus and Fair Sheldra, 1804, 
2121 

papist, complaint of a, in 1565, 
354; Knell’s answer to a bill of 
a, 79; new welladay for a, 1911 

papists, friendly admonition to all, 
In 1582, 924; invective against, 
1260 f.; looking-glass for, 945, 
new overthrow of the, 1982 

papistical ballad cast in the streets 
of London, 2271 

papistry, in, is treachery, 1229 

Paradise of Dainty Devices, bal- 
lads from, 356, 595, 737, 765, 
832, 2359, 2805. See Edwards, 
Richard 

parents, caveat for, 270 

Paris, grievous famine and misery 

_ of, 629; Henry IV wins the sub- 
urbs of, 2701; maid in, impris- 
oned by her mother, 778; mar- 
tyrdom of a maid at, 1682; 
troubles that it sustains, 2708; 
virtuous lady of, famishes in 
1590, 628 

Parker, John, 
1306, 1449 

Parker, Martin, ballads by, 198, 
277, 395, 610, 776, 828, 872, 915, 
1015, 1017, 1024, 1082, 
1128, 1268, 1296, 
1383, 1389, 1415, 
1591, 1596, 1610, 
1736, 1756, 1760, 
2058, 2062, 2304, 
2318, 2582, 2627, 2688, 2741 f., 
2854, 2951, 3031 f. 


lamentation of, 
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Parliament, the, (of 1586) 2229, 
(of 1589) 1099, (of 1593) 2024, 
(of 1597) 1334, (of 1604) 1374, 
(of 1640) 694, 711 f., 776, 1034, 
1036, 2021, 2548, (of 1641) 
1071 

Parma, Prince of (Farnese, Alex- 
ander), defeated in Picardy, 
2493; happy overthrow of, 1070; 
lamentation of, 1459 

Parnassus Biceps, 702, 1118, 2022 

Parnel, James, death of, 2226 

Parrat, William, ballad by, 950 

Parsey. See Beesley 

Passelaw. See Beesley 

peas, wonderful growth of, from 
rocks, 982 

Peares. See Piers 

Pearson, T., ballads by, 1737, 
2257 

pedlar, the country, 412 

Peele, Stephen, ballads by, 817, 
1494, 2147 

Peggy and the soldier, 2471 

peine forte et dure. See pressing 
to death 

Pembroke, Ear! of (Herbert, Sir 
William), epitaphs of, 760 f. 

Pembroke, Simon, conjurer, sud- 
den death of, 1814 

Peninnah and Hanna, 1069 

penny, the, described, 552; for 
your thoughts, 2123; make much 
of, 1653 

Pepys, Samuel, ballad-collection 
of, 123, 164, 228, 274, 380, 
388 f., 415, 574, 635, 774, 822, 
1010, 11094, 1114, 1126, 1201, 
1210, 1289, 1315, 1534, 1556, 
1561 f., 1566, 1570, 1576f,, 
1642, 1684, 1694, 1706, 1751, 
1898, 1876, 1903, 1942, 1985, 
2131, 2136, 2159, 2238, 2300, 
9318, 2354, 2416, 2446, 2471, 
2561, 2629, 2666, 2685, 2806, 
29810, 2865, 3054, 3069. See 
Rollins, Penusian Garland 

Pepys-Cockerell, T., 696 

Percy, Bishop Thomas. See MS. 
Percy 

Percyvall, Anthony, 1399 
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Perin, Alice, monstrous child of, 
1785 

perjury punished in Germany, 
3024 


Pers. See Piers 

Pet, Peter, murderer, 798 

Pett, Edmond, wonderful deliver- 
ance of, 3022 

Pettie, George, Palace, 2452, 2683 

Phaer, Thomas, ballad attributed 
to, 2302 

Phenanna. See Peninnah 

Phenix (Fenwicks), 2235 

Phillida and Coridon, 396 

Phillip, John, ballad by, 482; book 
by, 3028; epitaph by, 747; Pa- 
tient Grissell, 1693, 2486 

Phillips, Dorothy or Judith, her 
villanies, 1338 

Phillis. See Phyllis 

Philo-balladus, ballad by, 3002 

philosopher, good counsel and say- 
ings of the, 1011 

Philpot, John, epitaph of, 762 

Phoebus, 1238, 2105 

Phorcys, King, and Medusa, 1771 

Phvllis, tragedv of, 71; William 
Sweet and, 2967 

Picardy, France, De la Noue’s suc- 
cess in, 2493 

pie, Mr. Stanton’s, 87; a mon- 
strous, in London, 1793 

pie-house, Dagger, 857 

pie-woman, an old, 2011 

Piedmont. See Chieri, 2713 

Piers, 193; how he got Nanny, 
1891 

pigs, monstrous, 1794 f., 2079 ff. 

Pikerdye. See Picardy 

Pills to Purge Melancholy (1661), 
278 

Pills to Purge Melancholy, D’Urfey 
and Plavford’s, 103, 678, 842, 
1114, 1230, 1289, 1636, 1681, 
1796, 1747, 1853, 1904 f., 2948, 
3001 

Pimlico, London, have with you to, 
1059 

pirates, (in 1579) 871, (in 1583) 
313, (in 1586) 374, (in 1609) 
2393, (in 1611) 261; passport 
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for, 2044; Turkish, 
with, 2384 

Pitts, John. See P., I. 

plagues, (in 1563) 1462, (in 1565) 
2583, (in 1578) 1703, (in 1579) 
364, 2211, (in 1580) 1320, (in 
1593) 1096, (in 1603) 310, 993, 
1518, 2180, (in 1604) 443, (in 
1608) 812, (in 1632) 2368; 
ready to be poured on us, 2625; 
which afflict the world, 498 
lanets, conjunction of the, in 
1583, 2743; disposition of, mis- 
fortunes from, in 1564, 2434 

plantation, new, invitation to 4a, 
929 

Platt, Agnes, of Putney, 920 

play, come from the, 327; fatal 
end to a, at Lyons, 986 

plays, carding at, 1718; and play- 
ers, ringing retreat to, 2298a 

Shae child, 1169. See actors 
liny, 779 

plot in 1657, discovery of a, 1691. 
See Gunpowder Plot 

plough, I'll go no more to the, 
1205; prepare you to the, 2178; 
the woman to the, 2999 

plough-holders, admonition to, 25 

Plutarch, 2452 

Pluto’s court, news from, of 
Shaftesbury, 1926 

Plymouth, Devonshire, monstrous 
birth in, 1622; Page of, 2030; 
proud maid of, 2215 

Pocock, Richard, ballad-licenser, 
696, 2654 

poisoning in Sussex, 2988; of 
Overburv, 680 

poking sticks, 220 

Poland, massacres in, during 1657, 
215 

Polihistor Rimerus, 220 

Pollicente, King, 1370 

Polveuetes, King, 1370 

Pomeis (?), 1385 

Pontefract, Yorkshire, great boy 
born in, 2274 

Poole, William, death of, 2534 

poor, have pity on the, 1084; re- 
member the, 2257; rich men 
should pity the, 2879 
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seafight Pope, bull of the, replied to, 2273; 


how Steven Broom became, 
1725; is now vicar of hell, 62; 
kingdom of, shameful downfall 
of, 2411; letters to the, 1494 f. 

Pope Gregory XIII, ballads at- 
tacking, 62, 897; his blessing on 
two papists, 2085, 2889 

Pope Malapert, 2286 

Pope Paul V, 945, 2149f.; and 
Garnett, 2411 

Pope Pius V, ballads attacking, 
1494 f., 2148; blessing of, to the 
rebels, 2478; bull of, reply to, 
2273 

popelings, prepare unto shrift, 
2176 


popery, beginning and end of all, 
177 


Popham, Sir John, death of, 341 

popish knavery, whole pack full 
of, 1660 

Porter, Philip, elegy on, 678 

porters, society of the, commenda- 
tion of, 373 

Portugal, Black Prince of, and the 
English archers, 540; Sebastian, 
King of, falls at Alcazar, 3017 

poting. See poking 

Potter, Toby (Tobias), complaint 
of, 2093 

Potts, Tommy, 2666 

Pound, Louise, 1131 

Pountfret. See Pontefract 

poverty, complaint of, 366; com- 
fort and, between, 189; need 
and, complaint of, 350 

Powles, Powlis. See St. Paul’s 

Poynings, Lord, 616 

praise and vainglory, against, 36 

prayer, a, and an A B C, 4; for 
morning and evening, 1800 

pregnancy pleaded to escape exe- 
eution, 1399 

prentice, and. maid-servant, com- 
plaint of, answered by their mis- 
tress, 77; of London, as a sol- 
dier, hard hap of, 244 | 

prentices, persuading them to leave 
their brawl, 2069. See appren- 
tice 

pressing to death, 685, 2072, 2093 
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Preston, Thomas, ballads by, 961, 
1427, 1488 

Price, Laurence, 413; ballads by, 
120, 172, 372, 413, 493, 835, 
899, 966, 1134, 1565, 1635, 1644, 
1652, 1690, 1733, 1749, 1886, 
1906, 1925, 2226, 2315, 2319, 
2386, 2765, 3025, 3073; pam- 
phlet by, 3034 

Price, Philip, murders Gale, 2495 

pride, against, 37; and vainglory, 
against, 36; devils’ parliament 
in hell against, 571; horrible 
vice of, against the, 42; intoler- 
able, nowadays used, 522 

priests, Catholic, execution of, (in 
1570) 2899, (in 1581) 1818, (in 
1586) 2626, (in 1591) 2686, (in 
1608) 1274 

Primrose, a ship, victory of the, 
against the Spaniards, 2815 

Primrose Hill, London, flowers 
growing on, 2064 

prince, high and mighty, praise of 
a, 1242 

prisoner, merry-hearted, 1724; 
pensive, his apology, 2064 

prisoners in Ludgate, prayer of, 
2173; in Newgate, lamentation 
of, 1460; pattern for, 2049; 
poor, petition in behalf of the, 
2137, what talk they use, 400; 
two hundred sixty-six, delivered 
from the Turks, 536 

Pritchard, Sir William, arrest of, 
97 

proclamation of the rebels in the 
North, answer to the, 84 

Proctor, Thomas, fballad by, 1430 

prodigal child, complaint of the, 
368; parable of the, 794; wan- 
dering, and his return, 392. 

prodigies, 653. See air, Angrogra, 
apparitions, Caen, calf, Carl- 
stadt, Cockham Hill, Colloretti, 
Covthall, dragon, Droppa, Epp- 
ing, fish, Gaufrydey, Germany 
(covetous), God (judgment of), 
Gray (Walter de), Hatto 
(Bishop), Herefordshire (1767), 
Holdt, James ( ), light- 
ning, Marocco, Melwing, mer- 
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maid, monstrous child and pig, 
Narden, peas, perjury, Ravens- 
purgh, Skinker, snow (great), 
Somersetshire (charitable), star 
(blazing), toads, Vanbeck (Bar- 
bara), wells, worm 

Protestants massacred in Poland 
in 1657, 215. See martyrs 

proverbs and proverbial phr 
ballads named with, 67, 201, 212, 
226, 469, 533, 545, 822, 831, 
864, 881, 902, 926, 1126, 1133, 
1262 f., 1389, 1469, 1525 f., 1557, 
1588, 1680, 1797, 1799, 1883, 
1887, 1911, 2123» 2135, 2216, 
2374, 2397, 2547, 2582, 
2614, 2637, 2673, 2688, 
2974, 3005, 3010 

proverbs, two lovers wooing in, 
2769 

Psalm, the Nineteenth, a tune, 
2489 

Ptolemy, King, 2071 

Pultrye (Poultry). See Compter 

Pureas, William, murders his 
mother, 2221 

Purser, a pirate, 313 


Putney, Surrey, William Hall 
murdered at, 798. See Platt, 
Agnes 


Pygmalion and Apelles, 90 
Pyrrye, C., tract by, 72156 
Pythias and Damon, 2768 


Quakers. See Naylor (James), 
Parnel (James), Poole (Wil- 
liam ) 

quarter brawls, the, 265 

Queen's Bench, two papists blessed 
at the, 2085 


R., C. See Records, Charles 

R., H., book by, 523. See Roberts, 
Henry 

R., T. See Robins, Thomas 

Raleizh, Sir Walter, ballads by, 
1595, 2419; his plot against 
James I, 2682 

Ramsey, Laurence, ballads by, 728, 
2236 

pense? Lady Mary, epitaph of, 
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Randall, John, and the Highgate 
spittle, 1416 

Randall, Robert, Thomas, execu- 
tion of, 2981 

Randall. See Randolph 

Randole, Robert, doleful song of, 
626 

Randolph, Edward, epitaph of, 
764 


Randon, John, miserable end of, 
1416 

Ratcliffe, Middlesex, highway of, 
old woman of, 2013; murder at, 
1344 

Ratsey, Gamaliel, 943 

Rat-Trap, The, 216 

ravens, gathering of, in Norfolk, 
947 


Ravenscroft, Thomas, Deutero- 
melia, 1681, 2067, 2948; Melis- 
mata, 1815; Pammelia, 200, 
1175 

Ravenspurgh (Ravensburgh), 
Swabia, seven ards pun- 
ished in, 2404 


Rawlinson ballad-collection, 118, 
121, 308, 478, 1025, 1116, 1220, 
1316, 1578, 1690, 1847, 1909 f., 
2280 

reball. See ribald 

rebels, confusion of, in 1569, 376; 
in the North, proclamation of 
the, answered, 84; new-year’s 
gift to the, 1920; sudden fail of 
the, 2557. See Northern Re- 
bellion 

Records (‘ Rickets ’), Charles, bal- 
lads by, 928, 1525 

recusant, burial of a, prohibited, 
1473; execution of a, 1818. See 
Catholics 

Redruth (‘Redrith’), Cornwall, 
lover dies at, 2725 

Reign of King Charles, The, 1514 

Renalls. See Reynolds 

resurrection, a jovful, holy prepa- 
ration for, 1132 

Reynard, John, 536 

Reynold Piers and Nanny, 1891 

Reynolds, Jane, warning by, 2868 

ribald songs, reproof of all, 2277 
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Rice, John, murders his master, 
2499 

Rich, Barnabe, epitaph by, 737 

Richard, a farmer, jig of, 2189 

Richard III, King, tragedy of, 
2679 

Rickets, Charles. See Records 

Ridley, a tailor, discovers powder, 
2154 

Rimbault, E. F., Little Book of 
Songs and Ballads, 587, 1299, 
1388 

rioting, in Smithfield in 1581, 
2069; on Tower Hill in 1595, 
2046a 

Ritson, Joseph, 1131, 1617, 2302 

robbers, ballads on, (in 1578) 620, 
(in 1583) 1829, (in 1605) 943, 
(an 1608) 2093, (in 1609) 94. 
See Crowe (Thomas), Rudd 
(John) 

Robert, King of Sicily, 1371 

Roberts, Henry, broadsides by, 
748, 755. See R., H. 

Robin, Dick and, 578; has gone to 
the greenwood, 2642; poor, his 
dream, 2140 

Robin Conscience and Tom Tell 
Troth, 582 

Robin Goodfellow, 551; mad 
pranks of, 1615; Tarlton’s ghost 
and, 2103 

Robin Hood, 1505, 1955, 2266 f., 
2307 ff. 

Robin Redbreast, 1509 

Robins, Thomas, ballads by, 2310, 
2313 

Robinson, Clement. See Handful 
of Pleasant Delights 

Robinson, Thomas, School of 
Music, 2642 

Rockland, Norfolk, minister mur- 
dered at, 1400 

Roger and Doll, 1315 

Rogers, Matthew, ballad by, 803 

Rogers, William, warning by, 3079 

ene describing the manner of, 

roisters, 3030; company of, against 
the abuses of a, 40 
Rollins, H. E., Cavalier and Puri- 


Rom—Rox] 


tan (cf. the note in the Biblio- 
graphy, ante), 776, 1024, 1252, 
1375, 1690, 1886, 1950, 2226, 
2741, 2746: Old English Ballads, 
28, 183, 190, 292, 356, 577, 630, 
639, 731, 753, 813, 819, 924, 968, 
1161, 1193, 1244, 1281, 1303, 
1685, 1834, 1969, 1986, 2046, 
2577, 2588, 2648, 2721, 2751, 
2805, 2928; A Pepysian Gar- 
land, 96, 126, 234, 322, 373, 451, 
872, 902, 915, 1078, 1087, 1108, 
1134, 1237, 1263, 1305, 1310, 
1348, 1383, 1525, 1666, 1749, 
1906, 1925, 1949, 2058, 2189, 
2412, 2627, 2697, 2750, 2852, 
2904, 2983, 2998, 3015 

Roman Catholics. See Catholics 

“Roman charity,” 779 

Rome, 1234 f.; lamentation from, 
1427; Lemicius, emperor of, 
1487; letter to, for the Pope, 
1494; news from, in 1590, 1928; 
Pope of, how Steven Broom be- 
came, 1725; Valerianus, Em- 
peror of, 1973 

Romish, Church, plucking down of 
the, 2127; priest, a, 2196; rebels, 
warning to, 2889 

Rosamund, Fair, 1825; of Scot- 
land, 2666 

rose, praise of the, 2164 

Rostock (‘Rostorf’), Germany, 
1813 

Rous, John, Diary, 1268, 1514 

Rouse, John, 2605 

Rowe, Sir William, epitaph of, 
1702 

Rowland and the sexton, 1286 

Rowland, David, epitaph by, 761 

Rowlands, Samuel, ballad by, 
1641; referred to, 2399 

Roxburghe Ballads, %65, 71, 74, 78, 
89, 101, 104, 120, 127, 162, 164, 
167, 172 f., 198, 204, 207, 211 f., 
219, 238 f., 274, 280, 285, 288 f., 
294 f., 299, 302, 316, 324, 330, 
351, 363, 372, 378 f., 382, 384, 
395, 406, 413, 419, 423f, 427, 
446-48, 450, 457-59, 461, 468, 
486, 489, 493, 495, 497, 499, 
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501, 507, 535, 537, 551, 556, 
561, 581, 597, 601 f., 605, 610, 
615, 633, 635, 637, 639, 646 f., 
658 f., 709, 724, 775, 778, 786, 
794, 796f., 823-25, 828, 836, 
839, 847, 855, 858, 860, 862, 
881, 886, 899, 907 f., 922, 928, 
940, 942, 946, 948, 955, 957, 
966, 995, 1001, 1015, 1017, 
1029, 1032, 1047 f., 1058, 1061, 
1065, 1081 f., 1115, 1123, 1128, 
1136, 1139, 1146, 1149, 1160, 
1162, 1174, 1180, 1190, 1192, 
1199, 1227, 1234-36, 1238, 1268, 
1273, 1275, 1278, 1283, 1291, 
1295f., 1299, 1301, 1308f,, 
1312, 1318, 1328, 1345, 1349 f,, 
1352f., 1355, 1357-59, 1366, 
1373, 1377, 1381, 1384, 1389, 
1395, 1403, 1408 f., 1451, 1504 f., 
1508, 1518 a, 1530, 1547, 1555, 
1559, 1563, 1565, 1567 £., 1570, 
1572-75, 1579f:, 1587, 1591, 
1595f., 1604, 1612f., 1615, 
1635, 1642, 1644, 1650, 1652 f,, 
1658, 1663, 1675, 1680, 1697, 
1705, 1709, 1714, 1716, 1722, 
1727 f., 1733, 1736, 1743, 1754, 
1756, 1760, 1772, 1783 f., 1797, 
1799, 1804, 1817, 1823, 1825, 
1859 f., 1864 f., 1872-74, 1878, 
1894, 1905, 1943, 1945, 1951, 
1955, 1957, 1959, 1963, 1969, 
1987, 1998, 2003, 2006 £., 2011, 
2016, 2057, 2062-64, 2106, 2109, 
2115, 2119, 2128 f., 2132, 2135, 
2138, 2142, 2145, 2158, 2162, 
2186, 2195, 2221, 2230, 2234, 
9949, 2950, 2255, 2267, 2278, 
2980, 2285, 2304, 2309-19, 
9392 f., 2345, 2356, 2361, 2363 f., 
2371, 2374, 2378, 2380, 2388, 
2393 f., 2397, 2409, 2411, 2419, 
2495, 2440, 2449 f., 2455, 2463, 
9471, 2473, 2503, 2510, 2544, 
2564, 2566, 2578, 2581 f., 2614, 
2653 f., 2662, 2688-90, 2710, 
2722, 2724, 2726 £., 2746, 2755, 
2760, 2762, 2765, 2769 f., 2778, 
2797, 2817, 2822, 2824, 2835, 
9838, 2844, 2854, 2860, 2868, 
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2868 f., 2871, 2894, 2906, 2909, 
2945, 2951, 2958, 2962, 2973 f., 
2978 f., 3000, 3002, 3005, 3020, 
3025, 3031 f., 3035, 3040, 3046, 
3048, 3050 f., 3056, 3060, 3073, 
3079 

Royal Exchange, London, news 
from the, 1934 

Ruby, Francis, murders Mr. Noble, 
1839 

Rudd, John, life and death of, 
878; a notorious thief, 2856 

Russell, Francis. See Bedford 

Russell, William, Lord, 2605; ac- 
count of the confession of, 8 

rusters. See roisters 

Rye, Sussex, the Grayhound sinks 
near, 1043 

Rye-House Plot, 605, 1167 

Rynebeck, victory against, 2814 


§., H. See Spooner, Henry 

S., R., book by, 1284 

S.,S. See Smithson, Samuel 

Sabbath, abuse of the, 6, Wax Wise 
and Wanton on the, 596 

Sabbe. See Sheba 

Sad Caveat to All Quakers, A, 
2534 


sailors, danger of, and their tur- 
moils, 483 

St. Albans, Hertfordshire, term at, 
in 1593, 408 

St. Bartholomew’s Fair, new fair- 
ing for, 1869; pedlar in, 2054; 
revived, 2902. See Bartholomew 
Fair 

St. Edmundsbury. See Bury St. 
Edmunds 

St. Eulalia, 3081 

St. Ewe, Cornwall, 2141 

St. George’s Field, London, women 
burned in, 50, 2998 

St. George’s Islands, Glenham’s 
deeds at, 523 

St. Jacob’s order, friar of, mur- 
ders Henry III, 919 

St. James’ Palace, martial shows 
at, before Elizabeth, 1680 a 

St. John, Book of, ballad from, 
2996 
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St. Katherine’s, London, great fire 
in, 2350 

St. (San) Luear, Spain, English- 
men bring Turkish pirates to, 
1900 

St. Luke, Book of, ballads from, 
885, 2587, 2589 

St. Martin’s parish, London, mis- 
fortune in, 2434 

St. Matthew, Book of, ballads 
from, 665, 1380, 1668, 2000, 
2461, 2994; mark what Christ 
says in, 1668 

St. Olaf’s parish, Southwark, fire 
in, 1040 

St. Paul, Book of, ballad from, 
884; admonition written by, to 
Timothy, 26; be merry in God 
says, 171 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
Elizabeth’s progress to, 1330; 
rueful burning of, 586; steeple 
of, urged to be rebuilt, 1250, 
2925 

St. Paul’s Cross, London, 790 

St. Peter, song of, 2070 

St. Thomas & Waterings, Surrey, 
Bailey hanged at, 163; Bulwyn 
executed at, 627; the Randalls 
executed at, 2981; robber exe- 
cuted at, in 1578, 620 

St. Valentine’s day, crystal glass 
given on, 444; two stammering 
lovers on, 2120 

Salisbury, Wiltshire, John Stevens 
hanged at, 995; monstrous pig 
at, 2080 

Salisbury Plain, Simon of, 2552 

Salisbury, Robert, Earl of, Brit- 
ain’s tears for, 247 

salve, a singular, for a sick soul, 
2077 

Samaria, fall of, 2405 

Sampson, John. See Awdelay 

Samuel, Book of, ballad from, 
1069; Sarah and, 2758 

Samuel, Agnes, Alice, John, three 
witches, 1419 

San Luear. See St. Lucar 

Sandall, Scottish sonnet of, 2381 

Sanders, George, 958 


San-Sex ] 


Sanders, Nicholas, his invasion of 
Ireland, 897 

Sandwich, Kent, monstrous child 
at, 2541; murder at, in 1605, 
1342 

Sanquhar (‘ Sanquire,’ i.e., Creigh- 
ton, Robert), Lord, murder by, 
1548 

Saparton (Saperton), John, 1849; 
alarum of, 59 

Sapiens and Rusticus, 2346 

Sara, Abraham and, 5; Samuel 
and, 2373 

Sardanapalus, King, his fall, 
2426 

Sargent, James, ballad by, 2297 

Satan, dialogue of, with youth and 
conscience, 791; and the peni- 
tent sinner, 375; temptation of, 
how to avoid, 515; weapons to 
fight against, 541 

Saunders, Sir Edward, epitaph of, 
765 

Savage, Mrs., murdered by her 
son, 1094 

Savior, our, His birth and death, 
2026. See Christ 

Searron’s ghost and Louis XIV, 
2379 

Scattergood and Gathergood, 946 

Schimon, reward of rebellion by, 
2289 

school of honest life, 1917 

schoolmasters, merry rhyme on, 
1748 

scold, grief and vexation coming 
by a, 2939 

Scotland, Argyll captured in, 
2241; Charles I goes to, in 1633, 
474, 9198, returns from, 713, 
1118, 9025; doings of Lords 
Poynings and Audeley in, 616; 
Earl of Sussex’s feats of war in, 
2671; Flliotts of, raid by the, 
on, 2935; fair Rosamund of, 
2666; jovful news from, 1325; 
knight’s daughter in, murdered, 
1386 ; North "Isles of, Lord Sus- 
sex in, 2671; Prince of (Henry 
Frederick), baptized, 2699; Re- 
gent of, his death, 537, 2675; 
Tom’s return from, 2658; two 
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constant lovers in, 2757. See 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, James I, 
Liddesdale, Scots 

Scots, King of (Bothwell?), mur- 
dered, 1843; King of (James 
VI), arrival of, with Queen 
Anne, in 1590, 789, treason con- 
spired against the, 525; lover, 
bonny, 222 

Scott, Sir Walter, 2235 

Scottish song, a new, 1901; son- 
net, 1902 

Seriptures, the Holy, threaten 
plagues, 2625. See Bible 

Seabrook, Elizabeth, murderess, 
1274 

Seacole Lane, London, news from, 
309 

seaficht between the Spaniards 
and English in 1586, 2815; be- 
tween the Spaniards and Hol- 
land in 1613, 1958; a, in 1640, 
1952 

seafizhts, two famous, in 1639, 
1415, 1889. See naval battles 

Seall, Robert, ballad by, 2155 

seaman, courageous, safe return of 
the, 416 

searchers for ballads appointed, 
ld5la 

Sebastian, King of Portugal, 
death of, 243 

Selling, John, murderer, 798 

Selman, John, a cutpurse, 95 

Semer. See Seymour 

Semnpill, Robert, ballads by, 537, 
2675 

Sentians cease their strife, 2482 

Seres, William, ballad by, 84 

serpent, a grateful, 2891 

serving-man, complaint of a, 355; 
complaint of an old, 1443; maid 
marries a, 1625 

serving-men, famous flower of, 
855; persuading them to leave 
their brawl, 2069; young, the 
glass of, 178 

Sevell. See Sicily 

Seville, Spain, Burton burned at, 
431 

Sexby, Colonel Edward, 1691 
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Seymour, Lady Jane, epitaph of, 
766 


Shackerley hay, a tune, 1960 

Shadwell, Thomas, ballad by, 535 

Shaftesbury, Earl of (Cooper, 
Anthony Ashley), Charon and 
the ghost of, 1926 

Shakerags, Sir John, highway of, 
to hell, 2458 

Shakespeare, 1299, 1464, 1746, 
2073, 2265; As You Like It, 
1995; Hamlet, 617, 2120; 2 
Henry IV, 2019; Henry V, 259; 
Love’s Labour's Lost, 2430; 
Much Ado, 1114; Romeo, 2321; 
Taming of the Shrew, 2019 (cf. 
394). See Fletcher 

Shanne, Richard. See MS. Addi- 
tional 38,599 

Sharpham, Edward, dramatist, 
2826 

Shartres. See Chartres 

Sheba, Queen of, and Solomon, 
2228 

shefters. See shifters 

Sheldra, fair, 1804 

Sherwood, William, 
2085 

shifters and robbers, 2301 

ship of fools, against the, 43 

ships, in praise of the Queen’s, 
1231; names of: Centurion, 
2370: Desire, 854; Elizabeth 
Jonas, 1232; George, 887; Gray- 
hound, 1043; Jacob, 1900; Lion, 
1856; Primrose, 2815; Sweep- 
stake, 955; Thomas Bonaven- 
ture, 887; Violet, 2815. See 
naval battles, navy 

Shirburn Ballads, 54, 965, 78, 181, 
183, 299, 335, 407, 438, 442, 476, 
566, 650, 921, 942, 1025, 1161, 
1278, 1281, 1333, 1377, 1398, 
1488, 1537, 1663, 1696, 1765, 
1769, 185 53, 1992, 2059, 2072, 
2138, 2189, 2195, 2260, 2335, 
2410, 2703, 2721, 2737, 2909, 
2950, 2958 

shooting i in London in 1581, 1329 

ay) Jane, 1273; referred to, 


murderer, 
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Shoreditch, London, fire in, in 
1606, 893 

Shoreditch, William, Duke of, 
1746 

Shorne, John, 1941 

Short Treatise against 
Plays, A, 1284 

Shorthose, Henry, execution of, 
943 

shovels, laid together with, 1397 

Shrewsbury, plague at, in 1632, 
2368 


Stage-- 


Shrewsbury, Countess of, epitaph 


of, 767 

Shropshire (Salop), 2368. See 
Wem 

Shute, John, a child, spiritual 
thoughts of, 286 

Shute, John, of Devon, his house 
burned, 2500 

Sicily, King Robert of, 1371 

Sidanen of Wales, compared to 
the Queen, 249 

Sidney, Sir Philip, burial of, 250; 
ditty on the death of, 624 

Silesia. See Droppa 

Silver and Halfpenny, 1062 

Simon, Margery’s cruelty to, 2143; 
Subtle, 2552 

sins, all manner of, how to strive 
against, 787; the seven deadly, 
2809 

Sinan Pasha, new prophecy seen 
by, 1898 

Sinatus and Sinorex, 2452 

sincerity and wilful ignorance, dia- 
logue between, 594 

Sindercomb, Miles, 1691 

sinner, and Christ, conference of, 
295; lamentation of, answer to, 
333; redemption of a, 2794 

Sinorex and Camma, 2284 

Sion Hill, 1986 

Siselia. See Cecilia 

Sisly and Norfolk Thomas, 1722 

Skelton, John, 2635, 2637 

skin, clear and crystal, 312 

Skinek, Martin, 1681 

Skinker, Tannakin, 1638, 2543 

Slanning, Mr., murdered, 2457 

Slaydon, Jockey a, 1292 


Sli-Ste] 


slippers, Phillips’ jig of the, 2073 

Sly, Clement, executed, 2049 

Smart, Ralph, ballad by, 1044; 
master, many thanks to you, 105 

Smith, Ned, murderer, 1859 

Smithfield, London, maid burned 
in, for killing Page, 1842; the 
Merrys hanged in, 2094; Park- 
er hanged in, 1449; Philpot 
burned in, 762; prentices riot 
in, 2069; woman burned in, 
2991 

Smithson, Samuel, ballad by, 1570 

snow, great, in England in 1579, 
1967 

so ho, the new, 1903 

Socrates and Xantippe, 3081 

Sodom and Cross Lane, 2902; and 
Gomorrah, 2603 

soldier, and an aged man, 195; 
song of, death’s answer to the, 
508 

soldiers, Christian, faithful en- 
couragement for, 844; muster- 
ing of, 1845 f. 

solitariness, praise of, 2163 

Solomon, King, 1372; praise and 
vainglory in the time of, 36; 
proverbs of, 2217; re-edifying 
the temple of, 773; sayings of, 
2378. See Sheba 

Some say the papist had a plot, 
a tune, 194 

Somerset, Edward, Duke of, his 
daughter’s death, 766 

Somersetshire, charitable farmer 
of, 280; floods in, in 1607, 1404. 
See Taunton 

song, a fond, lascivious, answered, 


78 
songs, ribald and vain, ballad on, 
61 


sorcerer. See Cox, Pembroke 
(Simon) 

Southwark, fifty damsels of, com- 
plain, 2380; fire in, in 1639, 
1040; merry cobbler of, 2110; 
pirates executed in, in 1611, 
261. See Bankside, Marshalsea 

Spain, fearful news from, in 1632, 
1102; King of (Philip II), a 
London woman pretends to be 
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his daughter, 2421; naval bat- 
tles of, with England, (in 1586) 
2815, (in 1591) 2370, (in 1600) 
886, (in 1658) 2023, with Hol- 
land (in 1639), 1129, 1906; 
news from, (in 1590) 1928, (in 
1623) 1927; nun burned in, 
1775. See Cadiz, St. Lucar, 
Spaniards 

Spalding, Lincolnshire, murder in, 
2772 


Spaniards, the, burn Nicholas 
Burton, 433; child preserved 
from, in Narden, 1768; conquer 
Breda, 1924; cruelty of, towards 
the Indians, 441; England’s re- 
solve to beat back, in 1596, 714; 
happy victory over, in 1588, 
1806; naval battle of, with Eng- 
land in 1656, 700; overthrow of, 
in Ireland, 816; a pin for, 2088; 
spite of, back rebound of the, 
701; victory obtained against, 
in 1657, 417; whips prepared 
by, for the English, 2544. See 
Armada, Spain 

Spanish gent and an English gen- 
tlewoman, 188; navy, overthrow 
of, 1332, 2490; pride, sailor’s 
song against the, 2738 

spectacles, pair of, for a blind 
bear, 2037 

Spiera, Francis, 1687 

Spinola, Ambrosia de, captures 
Breda, 1924 

Spinola, Benedick, epitaph of, 768 

Spooner, Henry, ballads by, 815, 
935, 1084, 1458 

Sportive Wit, 278, 2810 

Springfield, Essex, flood at, 1445 

stable-groom, young lady falls in 
love with a, 1563 

Staffordshire. See Tamworth 

Stanton, Master, his pie, 87 

star, a blazing, 22, 807, 2630; 
Christian conjecture of, 296 

Starter, Friesche Lusthof, 1995 

stayed, to be, 661 

stepmother, cruel, in Kent, 438; 
murders a seven-year-old child, 
1801 

Sterrie, D., ballad by, 1444 
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Steven Broom becomes Pope, 1725 

Stevens, George and Margery, 
monstrous child of, 1789 

Stevens, John, execution of, 995 

Steward, Sir James, his combat 
with Wharton, 324 

Stockley, Hamlet, a thief, exe- 
cuted, 94 

stone, city turned to, 3034 

Stoole, George, lamentable ditty 
of, 1115 | 

Stopes, Mrs. C. C., 1401 

Story, Dr. John, admonition of, 
16; welcome home of, 2899 

Stourmey, Hugh, a priest, his A 
B C, 2 


? 

Stow, John, Annals, 50, 163, 240, 
268, 279, 374, 436, 536, 604, 616, 
653, 742, 763 f., 853, 870, 982, 
1043, 1079, 1250, 1274, 1337, 
1417, 1445, 1548, 1814, 1828, 
2069, 2421, 2434, 2495, 2546 a, 
2556, 2583, 2601, 3039 

Strale Sonet (Stralsund?), Ger- 
many, 2/782 

Street, Edward, execution of, 798 

Stretton, Elizabeth, 1001 

Stringer, Mary, burning of, 2991 

Stryde, Thomas, ballad by, 1238 

Stuart, Lady Arabella, ballad on, 
2724 

Stubbes, Philip, 781, 2404, 3045 

Studley, Devon, Shute’s house 
burned in, 2500 

Stukely, praise of, 2155; soldiers 
of, in Ireland, 2889 

Sturman, Robert, execution of, 
1410 

subjects, true, their bewailing, 197 

Sudlow, Edward, a thief, exe- 
cuted, 94 

Sue. give me thy hand, 402 

Suell, George, execution of, 943 

Suffolk gent, Glenham, 523; mon- 
strous child born in, 2078. See 
Beckles, Ipswich, Orford 

Suffolk, Duchess of, 647, 1811 

suicide, instances of, 850, 2457, 
2984 

Sullivan, Mary, Court Masques, 
2430 


sumptuary laws. See apparel 
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Surrey. See Mitcham, Putney, 
St. Thomas 

Surrey, Earl of (Howard, Henry), 
ballads by, 369, 1213, 1249, 
2920. See Tottel’s Miscellany 

Susan, Sym Subtle and, 2749; tell 
me, certainly, 2600 

Susanna, constancy of, 379; godly, 
wise, 991 

Sussex, constant wife of, 389; ser- 


pent (dragon) in, 1661. See 
Chichester, Lewes, Midhurst, 
Rye 


Sussex, Earl of (Radcliffe, Tho- 
mas), discourse of the burial of, 
603; feats of, in the Scottish 
Isles, 2671 

suttee, ballad probably on, 60 

Sutton, John, executed, 94 

Swaben (Swabia), 2404 

swearers, forewarning for, 905; 
looking-glass for, 1540; warn- 
ing for, 2871 f. 

swearing, admonition to leave, 24; 
against, 39; leave off your, 
1485; naughty use of, 1857; 
persuading men from, 2068 

Sweathland. See Sweden 

Sweden, King of, 917 (see Gus- 
tavus Adolphus); news from, 
in 1631, 1929 

Sweepstake, a ship, 955 

Sweet, William, farewell of, to 
Phyllis, 2967 

sweetheart, go to bed, answered, 
80 


Swifestake, a ship, 955 

Switzerland. See Geneva 

Sym the clown, a soldier, and a 
miser, 1347 

Sym Subtle, 2749 

Symon. See Simon 

Symon, John, ballad by, 2465 

Synorix and Camma, 2452 


T., R. See Tarlton, Richard 
tailors, in praise of, a disputation, 
609; warning for all, 2037 
talents, ten, parable of the, 2602 
Tamburlaine, story of, 2529 
Taming of a Shrew, The, 394 


Tam—Tom ] 


Tamworth, Staffordshire, tanner 
of, 1366 

tankard-bearers, merry rhyme on, 
1748 

tantara, 2684; sailor’s new, 2358 

Tarlton, Richard, 2596 ff.; ballads 
by, 429, 2812; death of, 2059; 
his ghost, 2103; his recantation 
on a theme, 2501 

Tarlton’s Jests, 2501 

tatterdemalion, 2458 

Taunton, Somerset, drunken piper 
of, 645; monstrous child born 
at, in 1576, 543 

taxes in 1690 and the bountiful 
brewer, 2295 

Taylor, John, the Water Poet, 180, 
1617, 2384, 2661; ballad by, 
2872 

Tegre, Thomas, robber, 2093 

tempest at sea described, 2130 


tempests of 1613, 1551. See 
floods, Pett 
Temple, Thomas, murdered by 
Greene, 3078 


Ten Commandments evilly kept, 
513 

ten talents, parable of the, 2602 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 2452 

teston (sixpence), three slips for 
a, 2629 

Teuncer, King of Troy, 2785 

Thacker, Elias, discourse on the 
death of, 604 

Thaxted, Essex, Purcas hanged in, 
2221 

Theatre, the Duke’s, 847; the 
Globe, burning of, 950 

theatres, ballad attacking, 327. 
See actors, Angrogra, Children 
of the Revels, jigs, plav, plavers 

theft and whoredom, against, 46 

Thetford, Norfolk, Mrs. James 
burned at, 1400 

thief, the first, in England, 180. 
See Hannum, robbers 

Thirtv Years’ War. See Germany, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein 

Thomas Bonaventure, fight of, at 
Gibraltar, 887 

Thomas of Norfolk, 1722 
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Thomas, William, wherry trip of, 
1321 

Thomond, Far! of (O’Brien, Don- 
ough), 261 

Thoms, W. J., Anecdotes, 253 

Thorne, Master, ballad by, 2805 

Thornton, James, desperate death 
of, 2341 

Thracia, gent of, 2106 

Three Ladies of London, 403 

Throckmorton, Robert, his daugh- 
ters bewitched, 1419 

Throgmorton, Francis, 2674 

thunder and lightning at Norwich, 
2545 

Tichbourn, Sir Robert, 2061 

Tilbury, Essex, Elizabeth visits 
the camp at, 1328, 2230 

Tilbury Hope, Essex. Christian IV 
entertained at, 1363 

Tillv, Monsieur (?Johan Count 
Tilly), 1822 

tilt, exhihition before the Court, 
(in 1593) 1142, (in 1594) 2696, 
(in 1595) 1144, (in 1604) 2697, 
(in 1613) 1140. See jousting 

time, loss of, 2934; won’t stay, 533 

Timothy, admonition written to, 
by St. Paul, 26 

Tindall (alias Grindall), Joan, 
murdered by her husband, 2269 

Tindall (alias Grindall), Nathan- 
iel, repentance of, 2269 

tinker, alas the poor, 53; a clown 
and a, 2108; jolly, 1309; 
matehed (?), 1350 

Titus, Emperor, rejoicing of, 2253 

Titus Andronicus, history of, 1123 

Tiverton, Devon, burning of, 252 

toads, meat of an ungracious son 
changed to, 1975 

tobaceo, dreadful dream of, 640; 
hey for a pipe of, 1110; verses 
on, 2810 

Tobias, fourth chapter of, 2588 

Tom a’ Lin, 2665 

Tom, come trip from court to cart, 
329; of all trades, 1751; of Bed- 
lam, new mad, 1878; shepherd, 
561; the miller, 1761; thy pot, 
and mine, 2636 
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Tom Tell Troth, 582 

Tom Tyler and his Wife, 2664 

tomboy, Tib will play the, 2780 

Tomlinson, Christopher, execution 
of, 1447 

Tomson, John and Jakaman, 1727 

tongues, good bargain of, 254 

Tony’s ghost, 192 

Toope, John, 1691 

top-knots, parable of, 2041 

Tottel’s Miscellany, ballads from, 
48, 369, 430, 861, 889, 968, 1213, 
1249, 2087, 2920, 2947, 2949. 
See Canand (John), Surrey 
(Earl of), Vaux (Lord) 

totterdemalion. See tatterdemalion 

Tower of London, Essex beheaded 
at, 1401; James I leaves the, 
for Whitehall, 1327; Northum- 
berland’s suicide in, 850 

Tower Hill, London, news from, 
2058; rioting on, in 1595, 2546a 

Towers, Henry, epitaph by, 726 

Townsend, Margaret, loving letter 
to, 1598 

Townshend, Henry, Diary, 2984 

Tracts Relating to Northampton- 
shire, 79 

traditional ballads. See Child, 
Francis James 

Tregoo, W., ballad attributed to, 
547 


Troilus, Cressida and, dialogue be- 
tween, 595; whose troth hath 
been tried, history of, 1124 

Troppau. See Droppa 

Troy, Greece and, 1046; ladies of, 
their lament, 1464; wandering 
prince of, 2842 

True, John, and Susan Mease, 
2778 

True and Strange Relation of 
Seven Years’ Slavery, A, 2254 

True Relation of the Murther of 
Master James, A, 1400 

True Relation of Two Famous 
Pirates, A, 313 

True Report of Certain Wonder- 
ful Overflowings of Waters, A, 
1404 


True Renort of Everard Haunce, 
A, 1818 
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True Report of the Murther of 
Richard Hobson, A, 2085 

True Tragical History of King 
Rufus, The, 180 

Tuke, Thomas, Treatise, 1840 

Tunbridge, Kent, woman burned 
at, 436 

tunes, entries of, in the Registers, 
736, 90, 137, 194, 196, 203, 530, 
617, 650, 808, 986, 1297, 1370, 
1449, 1863, 1905, 1960, 2060, 
2118, 2357, 2489, 2697, 2736 

Turbervile, George, the poet, 1688 

Turbervile, Nicholas, murdered by 
Morgan, 1688 

Turks, a captive of, his relation, 
2204; capture Bagdad, 1181; 
defeated by the Duke of Venice 
in 1656, 300; naval battle of, 
with the Lion, 1856; overthrow 
of, 2028a; pirates of, brought 
into St. Lucar, 1900; song for 
the deliverance of God’s people 
from, 2489; 266 prisoners de- 
livered from, 536; widow and 
her seven sons tormented by the, 
2955. See Sinan Pasha 

Turkey, Morgan, a captive in, 
1454 


Turkish pirates, seafight with the, 
2384 


Turner, Mrs. Anne, her tears, 
1782; her repentance, 1781 

Turner, Francis, murdered, 777 

Turner, John, murdered by San- 
quhar, 1548 

Turner, William, ballads by, 
2748 ff. 

Turvey, Bedfordshire, tinker of, 
1309 


Twe, Cornwall, parson of, praised, 
2141 

twenty pounds, how one deceived 
his friend of, 1159 

twins, wonderful Italian, 1268 

Tyburn, London, Banes executed 
at, 2987; Green executed at, 
3078; Sturman executed at, 
1410; three last traitors exe- 
euted at, in 1586, 2626; Tom- 
linson executed at, 1447 

Tyler, Tom, 2664 


Tyn-War ] 


Tyndall. See Tindall 

Tyrconnell, Earl of (Talbot, Rich- 
ard), French aid to, routed, 652 

Tyrone, conquest of, by Mountjoy, 
1333; Essex departs for, 1519. 
See Ireland 


uncle, cruel, 439 

under or over, 1876 

nnlicensed ballads, fines for, 128 ff. 
See fines 

usurer and the ape, warning by, 
2891; and the prodigal, 2205; 
and the spendthnift, 946 

usurers, against, 45; hall, news 
from, 1936; market or fair of 
all, 1669; women, 3009 

usury, dreadful dream of, 641; 
example of, 782; what time men 
will leave, 2953 


V., J., ballad by, 1492. See Vicars 

vagabonds described, 555 

Valdez, Don Pedro de, Spanish 
commander, 1998 

Valerianus, Christian persecuted 
by, 1973 

Valerius Maximus, 779 

Valiant Fight of the Centurion, 
The, 2370 

Vanbeck, Barbara, a hairy wo- 
man, 3018 

vanity, fall of, 851; Lady, jollity 
of, 1307 

variance (‘ veryaunce’ = contra- 
diction, paradox), a, how we 
should live to die, 2813 

Vaughan, Philip, robber, 2093 

Vauramites, Anne, marvelous 
death of, 1813 

Vaux, Lord, ballads by, 48, 2005. 
See Tottel’s Miscellany 

Venice, Duke of, his victory over 
the Turks, 300. See Italy 

Venus and Vulcan, 2826 

Vere, Edward de, Earl of Oxford, 
759 

Veron. See Viron 

Vicars, John, ¢ballad by, 1492 

vice, Judgment of, 1337 

Vienna, earthquake at, 538. See 
Austria 
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Violet, victory of, against the 
Spaniards, 2815 

Virginia and Appius, 2783 

Virginia, last news from, in 1611, 
1471; massacre in, in 1622, 
1475; mourning, 1837 

Virgo and Anaxagoras, 1720 

Viron, John, epitaph of, 769 

Virtue, Lady, 1393 

Vortigern, King, lewd life of, 
1496 

Vray Discours de la victoire... 
par le Roy de France, Le, 918 


W., F., an apprentice, Elderton’s 
answer to, 668 

W., J. See Wade, John 

W., L. See White, Laurence 

W., T. (Waterton, Thomas?), 
ballad by, 1775 

Wade, John, ballads by, 1653, 
2115, 2827f. 

Wagenar, John, 2404 

Wager, William, The Longer Thou 
Livest, 1509 (cf. 1526), 2665 

wagtails, 2748, 2845, 2954 

Wakefield, Yorkshire, jolly pinder 
of, 1308, 2089; shepherd of, 
2414 

Walcott, Thomas, 2605 

Wales, floods in, in 1607, 1404; 
Randole of, 626; triumph of, 
702. See Liandrillo, Sidanen 

Wall, Philip, robber, 2093 

Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, 
overthrow of, 917, 1931. See 
Friedland 

Wallis, John, ballads by, 1291, 
2167 

Wallop, Sir John, 616 

Walsingham, Norfolk, as I went 
to, 2642; monstrous child in, 
3028 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, epitaph 
of, 770 

Walter Would Be Wanton, on the 
Sabbath, 596 

Waltham, Hampshire, cross of, 
2924; flood at, 1445; lightning 
at, kills a young man, 502 

Walton Cross, 2832 

wars. See Argyll, Armada, Bag- 
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dad, Bishops’ Wars, France, 
Great Rebellion, Ireland, Mon- 
mouth (Duke of), naval battles, 
Northern Rebellion, Rye-House 
Plot, Spain, Thirty Years’ War, 
Turks, West Indies 
Warboys, Hunts., three witches of, 
1419 
Ward, Captain, a pirate, 2393 
Ward and Danseker, 2393 
Ware, Herts, murder at, 2349 
Warmster’s colt, beware to ride 
on, 969 
warrener, the, and Will, 1891 
Warton, Thomas, English Poetry, 
1370, 2302 
Warwick, Guy of, 1057, 2119 
Warwickshire, fire in, in 1625, 
894; three wonderful wells in, 
2631 
Was ever man so tossed in love, 
a tune, 2118 
Waterton, Thomas. See W., T. 
Watling Street, London, the 
widow of, 2958 
Watson, Christopher, death of, 
1424 
Watt, cogging, 317 
Watt Fool at the gallows, 2781 
Webster, John, 960 
wedding goes by destiny, 2216 
wells, three wonderful, in War- 
wickshire, 2631 
Wellington, Alice, death of, com- 
motion about the, 1473 
Welsh, ballads in, 962, 2496 
Welsh Ambassador, The, 249 
Welshman entertained in Eng- 
land, 2897 
Wem, Shropshire, monstrous chil- 
dren born at, 888 
Wentford. See Wentworth 
Wentworth, Thomas, Lord, 1549 
West Country. poor of the, their 
complaint, 367 
West Indies, war in, between 
Spain and England, 417. See 
_ Jamaica 


Westchester. See Chester 
Westeote, Thomas, Devonshire, 
252 f, 


Westerham (‘ Westram’), Kent, 
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miraculous moving of the ground 
in, 268 | 
Westminster, London, child mur- 
dered by its ‘ mother-in-law ’ in, 
1801; Crowe murdered in, 2352; 
Gunpowder Plot traitors exe- 
euted in, 1515; jousting in, in 
1588, 1332; Long Meg of, 1524; 
maid hanged in, for child-mur- 
der, 619; Mrs. Dorrington 
hanged in, 1399; murder in, in 
1588, 1801; new created cuck- 
old of, 1866; she-devil of, 2412; 
wanton wife of, 2847 
Westminster Drollery, 1861, 2584 
Westminster Hall, London, 
Charles I’s trial in, 2727; great 
feast in, in 1683, 1877 
Westmoreland, Lady Jane of, 318 
Wharton, Sir George, his combat 
with Steward, 324 
Wharton, John, ballad by, 2908 
wherrymen, three, at Bristol, 1321 
Whetstone Park privateer, 308 
Whig and Tory, between, 194 
Whight, Nicholas, ballad by, 338 
whips prepared by the Spaniards 
for the English, 2544 
whipper, merry pranks of the, 64 
whipping of the pretended daugh- 
ter of the King of Spain, 2421 
White, Andrew, monstrous child 
of, 1622 
White, Laurence, ballads by, 66, 
127, 280, 1647, 1879 
Whitehall, London, execution at, 
95; James I goes from the Tow- 
er to, 1327; Princess Elizabeth 
betrothed at, 688; tilting before 
the Court at, 1140, 1142, 1144 
Whitehall Chapel, London, plot to 
burn it in 1657, 1691 
Whitsuntide, banquet, 1111; praise 
of, 1233 
Whittington, Sir Richard, life of, 
2822 
whore, cunning, overmatched, 454; 
Essex man cozened by a, 774; 
ranting, resolution of the, 2238 
whoredom. and theft, against, 46; 
plagues that insue, declared bv 
the Scriptures, 512; Zaleucus 
on, 1343. See fornication 


Wid-Wym] 


widow, complaint of the, 358; dis- 
tressed, complaint of, 611; Tl 
have a, if I marry, 1203 

widows, warning for, 2874 

Wight, Isle of, monstrous child 
born in the, 2076 

Wilkin of the West, 568 

Will, Jack, and Tom, cruel for- 
tune of, 434; Son (?) and the 
warrener, 1891; Wicked, and 
Turner, 2954 

William of Cortell, 785 

William III, King of England, 
225; royal pastime of, 1373 

William Wax-wise, on the Sab- 
bath, 596 

Williams, John, murderer, 777 

Williams, Sir Roger, death of, 506 

willow ballads, 108, 966, 1187 

Willy, death of, Peggy’s complaint 
of, 2059; Nanny and, merry 
scuffle of, 1750 

Wilson and Caulfield, Characters, 
3018 

Ber Christopher, ballad by, 

01 

Wiltshire. See Marlborough, Sal- 
isbury, Wrekell 

Wily Beguiled, 569 

wily beguiled, the woman’s, 3004 

Winchester, Hampshire, traitors 
arraigned at, 2682 

Winchester, Thomas, murdered by 
the Merrys, 175 

Windham (Wymondham), Nor- 
folk, burning of, 96; ravens 
gather at, 947 

Windy Year, The, 1551 

wine, proof and praise of, 2212; 
women, and dice, 598 

Wingham, John, marvelous deliy- 
erance of, 1683 

Wisdom, Robert, ?ballad by, 2489 

Wit and Drollery, 678, 1564 

Wit Restored, 561 

Wit’s Interpreter, 1724 

witch, scratching of the, 2382 

witches, mad humors of, 2209; 
three, at Chelmsford, 1500; 
three, of Warboys, 1419; warn- 
ing to, 2890 

Wither, George, ballads by, 797, 
3069 
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Wollay, Edward, ballad by, 1387 

women, defamers of, defence 
against, 531; God’s threatenings 
to, 980; praise and dispraise of, 
2156, 2167; steadfastness of, 
1258; vain beauty of, praised, 
2165; wicked, cruelty of, to men, 
1042 

Women Will Have Their Will, 
1942 

Wonders of This Windy Winter, 
The, 1551 

Wood, Anthony, ballad-collection 
of, 66, 651, 776, 1024, 1147, 
1322, 1411, 1564, 1570, 1647, 
1886, 1934, 1985, 2226, 2437, 
2685, 2741, 3072 

Woodward, Katherine, murders 
her husband and child, 1344 

Woodward, Mathea, murdered, 
1344 


Worcester, cruel murder at, in 
1577, 1417; news from, of Wil- 
liam Poole, 2534; thrifty maid 
of, 1470; traitors executed at, 
in 1606, 516 

Worcestershire, murder in, in 
1605, 437. See Malvern Hills 

world, age of the, 47; complaint 
of the people against the, 365; 
end of the, 683; frailty of the, 
518; how it shall decay with 
fire, 528; miserable estate of 
the, 521; strange challenging 
against, 2535; thus goeth, 2635; 
unsteadfast state of, 526; van- 
ity of, 2805 

worldlings, glorious, condemn the 
godly, 588; warning to, 1025, 
by an ape, 2891 

worldly vanity, conviction of, 392 

worm in a horse’s heart, 3039 

Worrall (alias Winterstore), Tho- 
mas, robbed and tortured, 94 

Worslay, Richard, epitaph of, 771 

worthies, England’s, 722 

Wrekell (Wraxall), Wiltshire, 
flood at, 1445 

Wright, Thomas, Carols, 202 

Wylken (welkin?) waxen black in 
winter, 1248 

Wymondham. See Windham 
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Xantippe, wife of Socrates, 3081 


Yale, Sir Yevan Lloyd of, 749 

Yarington, Robert, Two Lament- 
able Tragedies, 175 

Yonge, Walter, Diary, 443, 812, 
1284 

York, Archbishop of. See Gray, 
Walter de 

York, Harrington suffers at, 1076; 
houses overthrown at, by a 
flood in 1564, 1426; James I 
entertained at, 719; merry maid 
of, 1729; rich man ‘of, 2294 

Yorkshire, example of two false 
lovers in, 1105; letter from sev- 
en tailors in, 1456; Marmaduke 
Lacy of, 746; murder in, in 
1605, 1413; the Nortons in, 549. 
See Pontefract, Wakefield 
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Yorkshire Tragedy, A, 1413 
young man, choice of a, 464; com- 
fortable dream of a, 334; maid 
and a, communication between 
a, 345 

young men, caveat to, 273, or 
warning to, 2017 

youth, age and, between, 584, 
wicked behavior of, 818; ad- 
monition for unbridled, 14; 
admonition to, to leave, 1922; 
conscience and, 791; death and, 
between, 190; old age and, dis- 
putation between, 608; warning 
to, 1227, to die, 2179 


Zaleucus, judgment of, on whore- 
dom, 1343 

Zorobabell (Zerubbabel), 
2592 


wise, 
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THE MUSIC OF THE SONGS IN FLETCHER’S PLAYS 
By Epwin S. LINDSEY 


The original music used for the songs in Fletcher’s plays seems 
to have received no attention from modern scholars. In fact the 
music for all the Elizabethan dramatists except Shakespeare? 
has been neglected by musical historian and dramatic historian 
alike. The texts of the songs in Fletcher have been studied by 
men interested in the reconstruction of the Elizabethan drama. 
But the music has lain neglected and unknown. Although many 
a scholar is familiar with the text of the song, “ Tell me, Dearest, 
what is love?” and knows its source and its use in Fletcher’s 
The Captain, Act 11, scene 2, very few know that the music is 
preserved in a manuscript of the time of James I; and perhaps 
not one scholar in a hundred knows what that piece of music 
sounds like. The same remark might apply equally to any of 
the dozens of songs in Fletcher. This neglect of Fletcher’s 
music is strange, in view of the facts that two-thirds of his plays 
contain songs, and that the original music for eighteen of the 
songs has come down to us. These eighteen pieces of music are 
sufficient to give us a good idea of the various musical types found 
in the plays. , 

For this study the field is restricted to thirty-two plays in 
which Fletcher had the sole hand, or at least the main hand. 
The works in which he collaborated extensively with Beaumont, 
Massinger, Middleton, or Jonson are here excluded. Twenty-one 


1See Jaggard, W. Shakespeare Bibliography, Stratford, 1921, the sec- 
tion on Music and Dancing. The best book on Shakespeare music is 
Edward W. Naylor’s Shakespeare and Music, London, 1896. Naylor 
prints all the extant original music. 
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of the thirty-two plays contain songs, a total of seventy-two songs. 
The following table shows the plays examined, the number of songs 
in each play, and the number of musical settings now extant. 


Musical 

Play Song Setting 

The Faithful asap - 2 + 4 
Love’s Cure, - - - - me. oo 
Monsieur Thomas, - - - - - - 
The Captain, - - - - - - : = 
The Nice Valor,- - - - - =: - 
The Woman’s Prize, - - - - - 
The Beggars’ Bush,- - - - - - 
The Chances, - - - - - - - = 
Bonduca, a eo 
Valentinian, - - - - - - + = 
The Bloody Brother, - - - - - 
The Knight of Malta, - - - - - 
The Queen of Corinth,- - - - - 
The Mad Lover,- - - - - - = 
The Loyal Subject,- - - - - - 
The Humorous Lieutenant, - - - 
Women Pleased,- - - - - - - 
The Pilgrim, - - - - - - - = 
The Wild Goose Chase, - - - - 
A Wife fora Month, - - - - - 
The Elder Brother,- - - - - - 


= OO = = ww eH eH 


mw DOR DDK AVS WAAN PR OM OO @ & Oo & 
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In short, we have music for exactly 25% of the songs. 

Of the eighteen pieces of music now available three are from 
seventeenth century Mss. in the British Museum; ? eight are from 
Dr. John Wilson’s Cheerfull Ayres or Ballads, Oxford, 1660;* 
one is from J. Stafford Smith’s Musica Antiqua, London, 1812; 
six are from William Chappell’s History of the Popular Music of 
the Olden Time, 1855. The Mss. and Cheerfull Ayres are origi- 


? Egerton Ms. 2012 f3b; Add. Ms. 29396 f18b; Egerton Ms. 2013 f12b. 

*Cheerfull Ayres or Ballads. First Composed for one single Voice and 
since set for three Voices. By John Wilson, Doctor in Music, and Pro- 
fessor of the same in the University of Oxford. Oxford, 1660. The 
Library of Congress has a copy of the part for the “ Cantus ” or leading 
voice. The Cantus part also contains a bass for the lute or viol. _ 

‘There are two volumes, published 1855 and 1859. Since all of our 
ballads come from Volume 1, page references are to that volume. This 
fine old collection was reédited by H. E. Wooldridge and published as 
Old English Popular Music, 2 vols., London, 1898. 
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nal sources; Musica Antiqua and Popular Music are careful re- 
prints from the sixteenth and seventeenth century original sources. 
Cheerfull Ayres is a very rare and valuable volume. Besides the 
songs by Dr. Wilson, the compiler, it contains several by Robert 
Johnson, including “ Five Fathoms Deep” and “ Where the Bee 
Sucks ” from the Tempest. Chappell is the great authority on 
the old ballad tunes, and the six pieces he gives us are all of this 
type. The remaining twelve of our eighteen pieces were com- 
posed by Dr. Wilson, Robert Johnson, John Hilton, and three 
unknown composers. The composers and each piece of music 
will be discussed in detail under the proper plays. The present 
purpose is to give a general view of the material. 


I 


Before discussing the relation of each piece of music to its text 
and play, let us classify the eighteen pieces and analyze in detail 
a specimen of each musical type represented. We find two very 
distinct types: popular ballad tunes; composers’ airs. 

The ballad tunes are folk-music; the composers’ airs, which we 
would now call “classical music,” are the productions of trained 
musicians. Although the terms tune and air are often used in- 
terchangeably, we shall follow the best usage of Elizabethan days 
and apply the word tune only to ballad music, the word air to 
composers’ music. The airs are divided into two classes, simple 
airs, and elaborate airs. Our eighteen pieces consist of six ballad 
tunes, three simple airs, and nine elaborate airs. 

The analysis of these types must be preceded by the definition, 
for our purposes, of certain musical terms used in the analysis. 
They are Form, and the allied terms Rhythm, Accent, Time. 
These terms are often used very loosely; hence the need for defi- 
nition here. 

Form may be defined as the structure of a piece of music, the 
outline, the skeleton. Form in music corresponds to the structure, 
in prosody, of stanzas or larger poetic units. For instance, a piece 
of music in the form of a Double-period, that is four musical 
phrases, is analogous to a stanza of four lines. 

Rhythm is “the systematic grouping of notes with regard to 
duration.” Duple rhythm and triple rhythm are the common 
types. There are two subdivisions of rhythm, accent and time. 
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Accent arranges a heterogeneous mass of notes into long and 
short, accented and unaccented. Time divides them into groups 
of equal duration. Rhythm arranges the groups into larger units. 
“Rhythm is the metre of music.” © 

Taking these terms in an ascending and related order, we see 
that 


Accent in music is equivalent to accent, or quantity, in prosody. 

Time in music is equivalent to the grouping of syllables into 
metrical feet. 

Rhythm in music is equivalent to metre, the grouping of feet 
into lines. 

Form in music is equivalent to stanza structure, the grouping 
of lines. 


As far as its relation to music goes, poetry may be either accentual 
or quantitative. It is quite obvious from the facts noted above 
that form and rhythm are the most important features of a ballad 
tune, or of any song setting, from the poet’s point of view. 
Common musical terms, such as melody, harmony, counterpoint, 
tempo, phrase, measure, need no definition here, for they will be 
used in the ordinary meaning. Now, to return to the types of 
music, the first in point of age, and perhaps of interest today, is 
the ballad tune. The keynote of the ballad tune is simplicity, in 
form, rhythm, melody. Harmony and counterpoint are usually 
lacking. The simplicity of the ballad tune is explained by its 
origin. Most of the tunes were produced anonymously by obscure 
geniuses; they are the music of the people, the common, ordinary, 
ignorant people. No trained composer deigned to produce ballad 
tunes. Chappell tells us that rhythmical ballads were usually set 
to dance tunes of low class composers. Elizabethan scholastic 
composers indulged in counterpoint and fugue, and not till the 
time of Charles II did the important composers set popular 
ballads.” Elizabethan ballad tunes sound strange to modern ears 


* From the article on Rhythm, Vol. rv, pp. 86 ff., of Sir George Grove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, revised edition, 6 vols., Philadelphia, 
1918. This work will be referred to simply as Grove. 

* Long syllables and accented syllables receive the same musical setting, 
es a rule. Similarly with short syllables and unaccented syllables. 

* Chappell, p. vi of the Introduction. 
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at first hearing, but when one has become familiar with them, they 
reveal a haunting beauty all their own. 

The form of ballad tunes is ordinarily a Double-period, equal 
to eight measures of music, equal to four musical phrases. As a 
Tule there is a semicadence in the middle and a complete cadence 
at the end. This Double-period form corresponds to the ordinary 
four-line stanza in which most ballads are written. It makes no 
difference whether the four lines be four tetrameters or the so- 
called “ballad metre stanza,” which consists of tetrameter, tri- 
meter, tetrameter, trimeter.2 In the latter case the composer 
sets to the last syllable of each trimeter a long note which com- 
pletes the number of beats in that musical phrase and forms a 
cadence or semicadence. The Double-period form is most fre- 
quently used for ballad tunes because it is most easily grasped by 
the uncultured ear of the ordinary man. Sometimes we find tunes 
of 12 measures, 6 phrases, a Phrase-group, corresponding to six 
lines of verse. Very rarely we find tunes of 10 measures, 5 phrases, 
fitted to five lines of verse. 

The rhythms of ballad tunes, like the forms, are simple, regular, 
symmetrical; the accent falls on the first beat of the measure. 
Duple rhythm occurs more frequently than triple rhythm. Bal- 
lads in slow or moderate tempo are usually in 4/4 time; those 
in fast tempo in 6/8 time. Such tunes are suited to verses in 
iambic or trochaic metres. The tempos are usually moderate. 

Some of the melodies are major in tonality, some are minor. 
However, few of them remain in one mode throughout; the tonal- 
ity usually shifts several times within a tune. Such shifting is 
rather bewildering to modern ears, accustomed to hearing simple 
music stick to one mode; but it was evidently quite the normal 
thing to an Elizabethan. Today we have it in the studied com- 
positions of distinguished composers, men like Wagner, Tschai- 
kowsky, Debussy. But the ordinary familiar tunes, pieces like 
“Over There,” “ Old Black Joe,” “ Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” are in the same mode from begin- 
ning to end. The melody of the Elizabethan ballad tune usually 
requires a narrow range, an octave, a ninth, or a tenth. In its 
original state the tune is designed to be sung by one voice, unac- 
companied, or with a very simple accompaniment. The singer, 


* Brewer, R. F. Orthometry, New York, 1893, p. 35. 
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or some one else, might strum a few chords on a lute or play a 
bass on a viol. Such accompaniments would be handed on by 
ear, just as the tunes were. Exactly the same process takes place 
today when some college singer and guitarist spreads his improvi- 
sations among his mates in the fraternity house or the glee club. 
The ballad tunes were not published by the composers.’ In later 
ages they often acquired harmony and counterpoint, which we 
must discard in our search for the original state of ballad music. 

The simplicity in form, rhythm, and melody, may be seen more 
clearly after the analysis of a typical tune. We are here con- 
cerned only with the music and the relations between music and 
words. The questions of source of tune, source of words, dates, 
and use in plays will be considered for each ballad under the play 
in which it appears. The same method will be employed for 
composers’ airs. The terms “authentic setting” and “ authen- 
ticity ” will appear frequently in this article. An authentic set- 
ting is a piece of music which we know was used for a certain 
song in a certain play before the closing of the theatres in 1642. 
We are not concerned with music used in Restoration revivals of 
Fletcher. 

A typical example of a ballad tune is “ The Shepherd’s 
Daughter,” a slow, plaintive, simple melody in minor tonality. 
The form ri a Double-period, eight measures in slow 4/4 time, 
regularly accented on the first beat of each measure. Each suc- 
cessive pair of measures forms a musical phrase, four phrases in 
all. Each phrase begins on a weak beat, as each line of verse 
begins on a weak syllable. The fourth measure contains a semi- 
cadence, the eight measure a complete cadence. The following 
stanza from the ballad is sung in The Pilgrim, Act tv, sc. 2: 

He call/ed down / his merry/men ail 
By one, / by two, / by three; 
Sir Wil/liam used / to be / the first, 
But now / the last / came he. 


* Most Elizabethan ballad tunes were not published as vocal music at 
all. After a ballad tune had attained popularity among the masses, it 
might be taken by a scholastic composer as the theme for an elaborate 
composition for the virginals or for a “ consort.” Most of our old ballad 
music is thus preserved in collections of virginal music, such as Queen 
Elizabeth’s Virginal Book, a sixteenth century Mss. collection now in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 
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A typical ballad tune. 
Sung in The Ptigrim, IV, 


THE SHEPHERD’S DAUGHTER. 


mer-ry men all By one, bY two, by three; 


ed down his 


‘the last came 


be the first, But now 
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ical simple air. 
Composer unknown. 
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MS.. time of James I. 


A 
Sung in The Cap 


TELL ME, DEAREST, WHAT IS LOVE? 
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THE DRINKING SONG FROM “ THE BLOODY BROTHER,’ II, 2. 


drown all sor-row, You may per - haps, 


to - day and 


ter death. 


af 


There is no drink - 
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Scanning the text we find the regular ballad metre stanza, tetra- 
meters alternating with trimeters. The words fit perfectly with 
the tune; the strong beats of the tune fall on the accented sylla- 
bles of the verse; the last syllable of each three-foot line is set to 
a long note, which fills out the number of beats in the musical 
phrase and forms a cadence, as already mentioned. In short, we 
have here a complete and almost perfect blending of musical 
rhythm with word emphasis. Such is a typical ballad tune, sim- 
ple, regular, understandable. 

Our second type of music, composers’ airs, is divided into two 
classes, simple airs and elaborate airs. Both classes are the pro- 
ductions of trained composers, working usually in conjunction 
with skilled poets. Composers’ airs are the Elizabethan equiva- 
lent of our modern concert songs, music of the cultured few. All 
of the old ballad tunes are anonymous, not published by the 
makers; ?° not preserved in their Mss.; perhaps not written down 
at all by the originators. The airs, on the other hand, are mostly 
by known composers, are preserved in Mss. or in printed form, 
or in both. The difference between ballad tunes and composers’ 
airs is somewhat analogous to the difference between their respec- 
tive texts. Ballads, whether of communal or Grub Street origin, 
are for the people; they have the simplicity, the directness, the 
crude regularity, the genuineness demanded by the people. So 
have the tunes. On the other hand, the texts for composers’ airs 
are genera‘iy the work of cultivated writers. They have finish, 
complexity, irregularity, subtlety, often artificiality. So have the 
airs. The ballat music was made by the unknown Stephen 
Fosters of Englaud; the airs by the famous Schuberts, Mendels- 
sohns, Wagners. 

The simple airs resemble ballad tunes in their forms, which are 
Double-period, or Phrase-group. In these simple forms we see the 
result of the psychélogical impulse toward symmetry. Needless 
to say, the composers do not adhere as strictly to regularity as the 
ballad tune makers do. They take certain liberties in the same 
way that poets allow themselves metrical licenses. The rhythms 
and accents of simple airs are also rather ballad-like. The tempos 
are moderate. The words are usually in trochaic metres. 

The melodies differ considerably from ballad tune melodies in 


1° See note 9. 
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that they seem to be designed for a certain set of words and are 
not easily transferred to other poems in similar metres. The 
musical accents are to some extent arranged to help emphasize 
the meaning of the words, whereas in ballad music the accents 
serve mainly to emphasize the rhythm of the words. The range 
required by the melody is narrow, usually a ninth. Melodies are 
pitched high. Elizabethans seem to have admired high voices 
more than low ones.*? The tonalities of the melodies remain 
major or minor more consistently than the ballad tunes do. 
Therefore these airs sound more natural, more understandable to 
modern ears, more like modern “ tunes.” 

All the composers’ airs, simple and elaborate, are intended to 
be sung with an instrumental accompaniment. Therefore har- 
mony becomes an important and necessary part of the music. The 
harmony is essentially diatonic harmony, not chromatic harmony 
like that of so much modern music. All varieties of diatonic 
chords are used, both principal and secondary triads. The sec- 
ondary triads are minor. Therefore some of the airs, in which the 
secondary triads are freely used, are theoretically major in tonality, 
but practically minor in effect, at least to modern ears. This free 
use of secondary triads is an inheritance from the older contra- 
puntal schools.'?_ As a general rule, only the melody and the bass 
of an air were written down by the composer. From these two 
parts the performers supplied the inner part needed to complete 
the harmony. If the chords were unusual or difficult, the com- 
poser indicated the proper chords by figures placed under the bass. 
The system was a sort of musical shorthand. From it we are able 
to reproduce the original harmony very closely. 

Although the limiting soprano and bass parts indicated the 
proper chords to be used, there was often room for the performers 
to exercise great ingenuity in elaborating their narts. Probably 
no two men would perform a part exactly the sa. way. This art 
of filling in parts was carried to a high pitch of 1 sical excellence 
among cultivated musicians. In vocal music it was called 


11 Not till the eighteenth century did composers generally make ex- 
tensive use of contralto and bass voices for solos. Even today sopranos 
and tenors are more popular with most audiences. 

18 For a discussion of this point see p. 32 of Harmony by G. W. Chad- 
wick, Boston. 
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“ descant.” The modern vocal parallel is the improvised harmony 
of the college quartet or of the gang of negro workmen. Instru- 
mental parallels are the jazz band and the mandolin club. Modern 
improvisation and “ filling in” is usually a crude thing. The 
Elizabethan musician, regularly trained to supply a part, was able 
to do so in an artistic manner ;.and often his part would be suffi- 
ciently melodious to be a counter theme or counterpoint. At 
present, the exact nature of these inner parts is really largely a 
matter of conjecture. 

A very typical simple air is the one to which we have already 
referred several times, “Tell me, Dearest, what is love?” The 
words of the whole song will be quoted later under the discussion 
of The Captain. Each of the three stanzas contains six trochaic 
tetrameters. The form of the air is a Double-period plus a Period, 
that is, 24 measures in 2/4 time, or six regular musical phrases 
corresponding to the six tetrameters of each stanza. ais rhythm 
and accents are regular. 

The melody is simple, minor in tonality except in measures 
9-16. In the Ms.** only the air and bass are given, as usual. 
They indicate minor harmony, except in measures 9-16, where both 
melody and harmony shift to the major. Contrapuntal features 
appear in measures 10-14, where there is a bit of canon of the 
octave between the soprano and the bass. As already explained, 
the inner parts may have received some contrapuntal features from 
the players. 

Simple airs, in brief, have the following features: 


Tendency to regularity in form, rhythm, accent. 
Close agreement with the metre of the verse. 
Simple melody and harmony, with little shifting of tonality. 


That is to say, these airs are the kind of “tunes” we can easily 
recognize, can whistle or sing. 

There are only slight differences in form between ballad tunes 
and simple airs; there are great differences between simple airs 
and elaborate airs. The elaborate airs are of such diverse nature 
that generalizations about them are exceedingly difficult to make. 


-38In J. Stafford Smith’s Musica Antiqua, London, 1812, p. 55, the air 
is reprinted exactly as it stands in the Ms., including several errors of 
notation. Smith says the air is from a Ms. of the time of James I “in 
the author’s possession.” 
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At first one sees only a confusion of irregular forms, complicated 
rhythms, melodies that wander around vaguely. Each piece seems 
to possess peculiarities all its own. We are confronted with a 
species of musical vers libre. In attempting to understand these 
elaborate airs we must realize first of all that this musical irregu- 
larity, apparent lack of rhyme or reason, is not due to chance or 
ignorance on the composer’s part. We are sure of this because we 
have simple airs, regular in every respect, composed by the same 
men who composed the elaborate airs. There was a method in 
their madness. Instead of making their airs slavishly follow the 
sing-song of regular verse accents, the composers tried to repro- 
duce in music the rhythm, the emphasis, the shading which a 
speaker would give to the words in actual delivery. Obviously 
such music could not be very regular in outline; it must sacrifice 
the emphasis given by regularity of form, rhythm, accent; in 
return it gains in sense-emphasis as the syllables essential to the 
meaning of the text are brought out more clearly. We shall see 
later the variety of musical devices employed to achieve this re- 
suit. Such music is called aria parlante, the “speaking air,” a 
style common enough in later Elizabethan days. Henry Lawes, 
a contemporary of Dr. John Wilson, and the best composer of his 
day, secured the most artistic results with the arta parlante, re- 
sults that pleased Milton, as the sonnet “To Mr. H. Lawes on 
His Airs” attests. Lawes’ aria parlante bears many points of 
resemblance to the triumphant later style of Richard Wagner. 

Elaborate airs may be well illustrated by the air composed by 
John Hilton ** for the song “ Hence all you vain delights” from 
The Nice Valor, Act 111, scene 1. The Mad Lord expresses his 
melancholy in this song: 


Hence, hence, all you vain Delights, 
As short as are re the nights 
Wherein you ‘spend your folly, 


There’s "a naught in this life, “weet, 
If men were wise to to see’t 
But only melancholy, 


1¢Interesting information about the relations between Milton and 
Lawes is given in Spaeth, S. G., Milton’s Knowledge of Music, Princeton, 
1913, p. 54, and pp. 126-127. See also Grove, Vol. u, 655 ff. 

18 The facts about Hilton will be given in connection with the play. 
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Oh, sweetest melancholy. 

Oh, sweetest melancholy. 

Welcome folded arms and fixed Eyes, 
A sigh that piercing, mortifies, 
A look that’s fast’ned to the ground, 
A tongue chained 1 up without a sound. 


Fountain heads and pathless Groves, 

Places which pale passion loves: 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls, 

Are warmly housed, save Bats and Owls; 

A midnight bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounds we feed upon; 

Then stretch our bones in a atill gloomy valley, 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet, as lovely melancholy. 


Note the irregular stanza forms. The first stanza consists of one 
tetrameter, seven trimeters, one pentameter, and three tetrameters. 
The second consists of seven tetrameters and one hexameter. 

The Ms. of the music is incomplete; ** we have only the first 
page. Although this part covers the whole of the first stanza of 
verse, it is not a complete musical unit, for it does not have a 
cadence or musical full-stop. Evidently the poem was set as a 
unit to a long continuous air, of which we have about half. Our 
half consists of 264. measures, 4/4 time, falling into 11 musical 
phrases, each covering @ line of verse, except Phrase 2, which 
covers two lines. Thus all of stanza one is provided with music. 
The phrases consist of 24, 44, 2, 14, 14, 2, 2, 3, 3, 2, 24 measures. 
This irregularity of phrase length does not agree with the metrical 
irregularity of the verses. Phrases 1, 5, 6, 7 are in semi-recita- 
tive style. The other phrases are more melodious. The syllable 
accentuation is indicated in the quotation above. Single under- 
scoring shows the syllables which fall on strong beats of the music. 
Many of these syllables receive further emphasis from the length 
of the notes to which they are set. Double underscoring shows 
the syllables which fall on syncopated notes. The air is written 
in the key of G@ minor. The tonality shifts, however, to the rela- 
tive major in the more melodious passages. Although the bass is 
rather florid in places, there is no real counterpoint. 


1¢ British Museum, Egerton Ms. 2013 f3b. 
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This typical elaborate air shows us the characteristics of the 
class: 


. Irregularity of form 
. Variety of rhythm 
. Syllable accentuation by 
a. strong beats of the music 
b. long notes 
c. syncopated notes 
4. Complexity of melody 
6. Narrow range 
6. Authentic harmony, indicated by the air and bass 
7. Opportunity for florid or contrapuntal treatment of the inner parte 
or the baee. 


oo! 


_ Much could be written concerning the relations of ballad tunes 
and composers’ airs to the other Elizabethan music. Suffice to 
say here that the ballad tunes were the same as those sung by the 
populace on the streets and in the fields; that the airs were of the 
type sung in the drawing rooms of the wealthy and at the court. 
Both types were lifted bodily from the life of the day; they were 
not types of music designed for use especially in the drama. 


II 


Leaving these necessary preliminaries we come to consider each 
of the plays on our list. The eight plays with no extant old music 
are here dismissed from the discussion. The remaining thirteen 
plays, each with one or more pieces of music, will be taken in the 
order of original production, although in some cases to be noted 
the music was for a revival. 


The Faithful Shepherdess. 


The play was produced about 1608; authorities differ on the 
exact year. Although a failure originally, it was revived for at 
least two performances at the Court by the King’s Players, Janu- 
ary 6, 1634, and April 8, 1634.17 Adams thinks that other per- 
formances were given in 1634.8 

Dr. John Wilson published in Cheerfull Ayres, 1660, p. 24, a 
setting of the song in Act 111, sc. 1, “ Do not fear to put thy feet.” 


** Murray, J. T. English Dramatic Company 1558-1642, 2 vols., London, 
1910, 1, 177. This work will be referred to as Murray. 
18 Adams, W. D. A Dictionary of the Drama, London, 1904, p. 482. 
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I consider it certain that this setting was composed for the 1634 
revival. It will be best to clarify the question of authenticity for 
all of Dr. Wilson’s songs in the dramas of Fletcher by treating 
them here as a unit. We have from Grove ?® definite information 
as follows: 


John Wilson was born April 5, 1595. Wrote music for the Masque of 
Flowers, Grey’s Inn, Twelfth Night, 1614. Made one of the King’s Musi- 
cians 1635. Went to Oxford with the King 1644. Professor of Music at 
Oxford from 1644. Published much music 1648-1660. Published Cheerfull 
Ayres, 1660. Died Feb. 22, 1673-4. 


Dr. Rimbault?° has shown that Wilson, as a boy, was a singer in 
Shakespeare’s company, the same company which later produced 
many of Fletcher’s plays at the Court.**. Furthermore, the title 
page of Cheerfull Ayres shows that the songs in the volume are 
rearrangements of older songs: 


Cheerfull Ayres or Ballads 
Firat composed for one single Voice 
and since set for three Voices. 


The volume contains Robert Johnson’s songs for The Tempest, 
which date from 1612. And finally, Cheerfull Ayres contains 
settings by Dr. Wilson for these songs: 


“Cast our caps, etc.,” from Beggars’ Bush, ca. 1615 and 1621. 

“ Have you any work, etc.,” from Beggars’ Bush, ca. 1615 and 1621. 
“God Lyeus,” from Valentinian, ca. 1615 and 1616. 

“Take those lips away,” from The Bloody Brother, ca. 1616 and 1637. 
“ Will ye buy any honesty,” from The Loyal Subject, 1618 and 1633. 
“Turn, turn, etc.,” from. Love’s Cure, 1607-8, revived after 1625. 

“Fly hence shadows,” from The Lovre’s Melancholy, by John Ford, 1628. 
“Do not fear, etc.,” from The Faithful Shepherdess, revived 1634. 


From these facts I conclude that Wilson kept up his early asso- 
ciations with the stage; that after the Masque of Flowers, 1614, 
he continued to compose for the stage at intervals and that the 
settings listed above were made for the original productions of 
Valentiman, Beggars’ Bush, Bloody Brother, Loyal Subject, 


2° Grove, Vol. v, article on Wilson by G. E. P. Arkwright. 

*° Rimbault, E. F. Who was “Jack Wilson,” the Singer of Shakespeare’s 
Stage? London, 1846. 

#1 Murray, I, 176 ff. 
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Lover's Melancholy by John Ford; and for revivals of Love's 
Cure and The Faithful Shepherdess. 

Let us return to the Faithful Shepherdess. In Act 111, se. 1, 
the Sullen Shepherd throws Amoret, the Shepherdess, into a foun- 
tain. The God of the River rescues and revives her. He comforts 
her, makes love to her, and sings to her: 


Do not fear to put thy feet 
Naked in the river sweet; 
Think not leech, or newt, or toad, 
_ Will bite thy foot when thou hast trod; 
Nor let the water rising high, 
As thou wadst in, make thee cry 
And sob; but ever live with me, 
And not a wave shall trouble thee. 


Originally the setting was for one voice. The version in Cheerfull 
Ayres is for three voices, two tenors and bass. The air is elabo- 
rate, irregular in form and rhythm; and it follows the system of 
syllable accentuation already explained for elaborate airs. 


Love’s Cure. 


The original form of Love’s Cure was mainly the work of 
Fletcher, produced 1607-8. After 1625 the play was revived, with 
changes made by Massinger.?? I assign to this revival the setting. 
of “Turn, turn thy beauteous face away,” by Dr. John Wilson, 
published in Cheerfull Ayres, pp. 140-141. The authenticity of 
the setting has been discussed under The Fasthful Shepherdess. 
Wilson was thirty years old and in the full swing of his musical 
powers when the play was revived. The setting is a rather elabo- 
rate air, not melodious in the accepted sense, but carefully ar- 
ranged to bring out the meaning of the text by the accentuation 
of important syllables. Syncopation is freely used for accentua- 
tion ; the other devices also appear as usual. 


Monsieur Thomas, 1609. 


In Act 111, sc. 3, Thomas and a fiddler appear under Mary’s 
balcony to serenade her. The fiddler recites to Thomas the names 


2 Fleay, F. G. A Btographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559- 
1642, 2 vols., London, 1891. Vol. 1, p. 180. 
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of the ballads he can sing.?* Thomas chooses “The Merchant’s 
Daughter,” and they sing. Mary and her maids appear above, 
provoked by the noise. 


Mary: ’Tis strange 
That nothing can redeem him: rail him hence, 
Or sing him out in’s own way, anything to be delivered of him. 
Maid: Then have at him: (she sings) 
“My man Thomas did me promise 
He would visit me this night.” 
Thomas: (sings) 
‘“‘T am here Love, tell me dear Love, 
How I may obtain thy sight.” 
Maid: (sings) 
“Come up to my window, Love, come, come, come; 
Come to my window, my dear; 
The wind, nor the rain shall trouble thee again, 
But thou shalt be lodged here.” 


Thomas, thinking that the singer is Mary, starts to climb up to 
the balcony. Madge, another maid, rushes at him with a devil’s 
vizard, roaring and ffering to kiss him. He is frightened out of 
his wits, loses his hold and falls to the ground amid a general 
uproar. : 

We have a tune, now called “Oh Dear Twelvepence,” which 
furnishes music for the maid’s first couplet and the reply of 
Thomas. Chappell thinks this is the original setting. The tune 
was a favorite one with Thomas Dibdin, the great English ballad 
singer, who learned it from an old countryman. Dibdin thought 
that the tune was a genuine Elizabethan tune. From a scholarly 
point of view Dibdin’s conclusion 1s mere conjecture, with very 
little supporting evidence. Probably the question can not be set- 
tled definitely. The tune, however, as given by Chappell (p. 739 
of Vol. 11) is a charming example of the gay and catchy type of 
ballad music. 

The maid’s second song “ Come up to my window ” is a parody 
on the lines sung two years earlier in Beaumont’s Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, Act 111, sc. 5: 


** Among the ballads now extant are: “The Rose of England,” Child, 
TI, 331-3 and 294; “In Creet whan Dedimus,” Rollins, H. E., Old English 
Ballads, 179-181; “ Mawdlin the Merchant’s Daughter,” Rowburghe Bal- 
lads, 11, 86 ff.; “Ye Dainty Dames,” ibid., 111, 193 ff. 
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Go from my window, love, go; 

Go from my window, my dear! 

The wind and the rain will drive you back again, 
You cannot be lodged here.*¢ 


The music, printed by Chappell, p. 141, is from Queen Elizabeth's 
Virginal Book. The tune is in the usual Double-period form, 
4/4 time. The dactyls of the verse are matched throughout by 
one quarter note followed by two eighth notes. The tune is in 
moderate tempo, major tonality, but without any special indi- 
viduality. 
The Captam, 1612-13.75 

This play contains three songs; we have settings for the first, 
“Tell me, Dearest, what is love?” and the third, “Come hither 
you that love.” “Tell me, Dearest” had appeared previously in 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Act 111, sc. 1. In The Cap- 
tain the text varies a bit in phraseology, though retaining the same 
ideas, and a third stanza is added. The song is sung as a duet 
by Frank and Clara in Act II, sc. 2. 


THE SONG 
(Enter at the window Frank and Clara.) 
1. Tell me, Dearest, what is love? ‘ 


2. "Tis a lightning from above, 
"Tis an arrow, ’tis a fire, 
Tis a boy they call Desire. 
Both: "Tis a grave 
Gapes to have 
Those poor fools that long to prove. 


1. Tell me more, are Women true? 

2. Yes, some are, and some aa you. 
Some are willing, some are strange, 
Since you men first taught to change. 

Both: And till troth 

Be in both 
All shall love, to love anew. 


punt 
e 


Tell me more yet, can they grieve? 
2. Yes, and sicken sore, but live: 
And be wise, and delay, 
When you men are wise as they. 
ee SE ee 
**This is probably from the ballad licensed to John Wolfe, March 4, 
1587-8, with the title “Goe from the window.” The ballad is now lost. 
** By the King’s Players, at the Court. Murray, 1, 173. 
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Both: Then I see 
Fai(th) will be 
Never till they both believe. 


The sentiment and the form of this song both point to a culti- 
vated author, rather than to a ballad writer. Neilson assigns to 
Fletcher not only the song but also the scene from The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle in which the song first appears. The 
music, by an unknown composer, is preserved in an anonymous 
Ms.?7_ It is written down with air and bass, according to the 
custom of trained composers and contrary to the practices of 
ballad tune makers. Measures 3, 7, 22 contain groups of fancy 
runs, which are never present in ballad tunes. The contempo- 
raneity of play and music Ms. seems to establish the authenticity 
of this air. Such a conclusion might be of doubtful accuracy in 
the case of a ballad tune. But, in a case like this, the dates and 
the nature of the music indicate that this is the original stage 
music for the song. The air has been analyzed above under the 
discussion of simple airs. 

The third song in The Captain comes in Act Iv, sc. 4. “ Lelia, a 
cunning wanton Widow,” tries to lure a supposed lover to her side. 
Before her own entrance she has an unnamed person sing this song 
to him from behind the scenes: 


THE SONG 
Come hither you that love, and hear me sing of joys etill growing 
Green, fresh, and lusty, as the pride of spring and ever blowing. 
Come hither, youths that blush, and dare not know what is desire, 
And old men woree than you, that can not blow one spark of fire. 
And with the power of my enchanting song, 
Boys shall be able men, and old men young. 


There is another stanza in the same tenor. The music by Robert 
Johnson, published in Cheerfull Ayres, 1660, must be the original 
music for the song. Johnson was a member of the King’s Play- 
ers, Shakespeare’s company.”® According to Grove he held various 
musical posts at the Court from 1604 to 1633, and composed 
music for The Tempest, 1612, and Valentinian, 1616 (“ Care- 


7° Neilson, W. A. The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, Boston, 1911. 
Notes on p. 858. 

37 See note 13. 

*® Dictionary of National Biography, xxx, 27-28. 
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charming sleep”).?® According to Rimbault he composed for 
Middleton’s Witch, 1621, and Jonson’s Masque of Gypsies, 1621.*° 
These dates and facts seem to authenticate the setting for “ Come 
hither,” since The Captain dates from 1612-3. The air is long, 
25 measures, 4/4 time, covering one stanza of the poem. It is 
elaborate, yet it has a more melodious quality and a more regular 
thythm than most of the elaborate airs. Johnson combines the 
complexity of the scholastic composer with much of the fresh and 
charming spontaneity of the ballad tune makers. 


The Nice Valor, or The Passionate Madman. 


The original date of this play is probably 1613. We have only 
the altered form used in the revival of 1625, after Fletcher’s 
death. Of the six songs in the play we have music for only one, 
“Hence, hence, all you vain Delights,” from Act 111, sc. 1. This 
scene is part of the alterations, which were probably by Middleton.™ 
“A Lady, personating Cupid, Mistress to the Mad Lord,” visits 
the lord and tries to turn his thoughts to love. But he sends her 
away and then expresses his melancholy in this song, which we 
have analyzed as an example of an elaborate air. The music by 
John Hilton is in a Ms. of the early seventeenth century.®? Its 
authenticity is attested by contemporaneity of music Ms. and play 
revival, and by Hilton’s dates.** 


The Woman’s Prize, ca. 1615. 


In Act I, sc. 3, Petruchio comes home at night and finds himself 
locked out by his wife; Jaques, his servant, tells him he can not 
get in. 


Petr. What dost thou mean? 
Jaques. A Moral, Sir, the Ballad will express it: 


7° Grove, 0, 539, article on Johnson by G. E. P. Arkwright. 

*°Rimbault, E. F. Purcell’s Opera Bonduca, edited for the Musical 
Antiquarian Society, Vol. vu. In the Introduction Rimbault gives a par- 
tial list of Elizabethan plays containing music, and the composers thereof. 

*1 Fleay, 1, 196. See note 22. 

*? British Museum Egerton Ms. 2013 f3b. 

33 John Hilton was born at Oxford 1599, and therefore was 26 years old 
when the play was revived. He was made Mus. Bac. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1626; and published his Ayres or Fa Las for Three Voyces in 
1627. Grove, m1, 405. 
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“The wind and the rain, has turned you back again, 
And you cannot be lodged there ” 
The truth is, all the doors are barricaded. 


The two lines from the ballad are a parody on the last half of the 
stanza sung by Merrythought in The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
Act 111, sc. 5, beginning “ Go from my window, Love go.” We 
have already discussed this ballad under Monsieur Thomas, where 
another parody of it appears. 


The Beggars’ Bush, ca. 1615. 


Dr. John Wilson published in Cheerfull Ayres, p. 22 and p. 12, 
settings for two of the five songs in the play: “Cast our caps 
and cares away,” from Act 11, sc. 1; and “ Have you any work for 
the Sow-gelder, hoe?” from Act 111, sc. 1. The authenticity of 
these settings has been shown under the Faithful Shepherdess. 
In addition to the evidence given there we may note that the 
words of the Sow-gelder’s song are appropriate to the play but not 
suitable for a song for general use. The music was composed for 
the original performance, about 1615, or for a later performance, 
such as the one by the King’s Players, at Court, December 27, 
1621.5 The later date is more probable than the earlier one. 

This play, like Brome’s The Jovial Crew, 1641, is one of the 
forerunners of The Beggar’s Opera, 1728. In Act 11, se. 1, the 
jolly assembly of beggars sing in praise of their carefree life. 

Cast our caps and cares away: this is Beggars Holy-day, 
At the crowning of our King, thus we ever dance and sing. 


In the world look out and see: where’s so happy a Prince as he? 
Where the nation lives so free, and so merry as do we? 


Be it peace or be it war, here at liberty we are, 
And enjoy our ease and rest; To the ficld we are not prest;_ 
Nor are called into the Town, to be troubled with the Gown. 


Hang all officers we cry, and the Magistrate too, by; 
‘When the Subsidie’s encreast, we are not a penny Sest. 
Nor will any go to Law, with a Beggar for a straw. 


All which happiness he brags, he doth owe unto his rags. 


For these words Dr. Wilson has composed an air in Two-part 
Song form, consisting of a theme in 6/4 time, a contrasting theme 


*4 Murray, J, 176. 
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in 4/4 time, and repetition of part of the first theme. This Two- 
part Song form, which secures the effect of unity in variety, was 
seldom used in Dr. Wilson’s day, but is now used very extensively. 
“Cast our caps” is really three simple airs combined. The first 
one, Double-period, 6/4 time, covers lines 1-2 of the text with 
ballad-like regularity. It is repeated for lines 3-4. The second 
air, or theme, is slightly irregular in its accents and phrasing. 
This gives a jerky effect to lines 5-7, and also to lines 8-10. The 
third theme, which is part of the first one, covers line 11 in a 
regular manner. Throughout the three themes the melody is 
vigorous and rhythmical, but not jolly. The harmony and melody 
are both in the major mode throughout. Jackson has reprinted 
the air in his English Melodies,*® and has varied the accents in 
the second theme in order to make it smoother. The change 
improves the musical effect of the air, but from a historical stand- 
point such a practice is hardly legitimate. 
In Act 111, sc. 1, a company of boors are drinking in an inn: 
Enter Higgen (a beggar), like a Sow-gelder, singing: 

(Have you any work for the Sow-gelder, hoe? 

My horn. goes too high, too low, too high, too low. 

Have ye any Piggs, Calves, or Colta, 

Have ye any Lambs in your holta 

To cut for the Stone, 

Here comes a cunning one. 

Have ye any braches to spade, 

Or e’re a fair maid 

That would be a Nun, 

Come kiss me, ’tis done. 


Hark how my merry horn doth blow 
Too high, too low, too high, too low, too high, too low. 


Dr. Wilson has provided a rather unusual setting, an elaborate 
air of 374 measures, 4/4 time, in major tonality, arta parlante 
style. As customary in aria parlante the important syllables of 
the verses receive strong accents. For instance, in line 1: Have, 
work, sow-, hoe; in line 2: horn, goes, high, low, high, low; and 
similarly all the way through. Since the metre of the verse is 
irregular, it follows that the music is irregular in accent and in 
form. Each of the two mentions of the horn in the text is fol- 


88 Jackson, Vincent. English Melodies from the 18th to the 18th Cen- 
turies, London, 1910. 
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lowed by “too high, too low.” The composer has seized on this 
phrase and repeated it a number of times in order to provide 
words for two passages which imitate the call of a hunting horn, 
using only the tones of the tonic chord of the key, as horns and 
bugles do. The aria parlante style and the horn effects both indi- 
cate codperation between poet and composer and offer further evi- 
dence of the authenticity of the setting. , 


The Chances, ca. 1615. 


The dramatist directs that the old ballad of “John Dory ” be 
sung while Antonio’s wound is dressed in Act III, sc. 2: 
Antonio: D’ye hear, Surgeon? 


Send for the musick; let me have some pleasure 
To entertain my friends— 


Yes, and let ’em sing John Dorrie. 
2.Gent. ’Tisa too long. 
Antonio: I'll have John Dorrie. 
(Song of John Dorrie.) 


The ballad was so well known that Fletcher does not need to quote 
it in his play text. Child gives the words (Vol. v, pp. 131-2): 


As it fell on a holyday 

And upon a holy tide 

John Dory bought him an ambling nag 
To Paris for to ride-a. 


There are eight more stanzas, which tell how John sought a pardon 
from the King of France, in return for which he promised to 
bring the King all the churls of England in chains. John sails 
for England; on the way his ship is attacked by a gallant English- 
man; John is captured and put in chains himself. 

The tune is found in Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book, 16th 
century, Pammelia, 1609, and the Dancing Master, later 17th 
century. It is reprinted in Chappell, p. 68. The tune is in lively 
6/8 time, duple rhythm,** with regular accents. Instead of the 
Double-period form which we might expect, the piece consists of 
a Phrase-group of six phrases. The last line of verse is repeated 
twice in order to furnish words for the two extra phrases. Aside 


** Fast 6/8 time is duple rhythm; slow 6/8 time is triple rhythm. 
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from this peculiarity the tune is perfectly regular; it is simple, a 
rollicking jig-like affair. 


The Tragedy of Valentinian, 1616. 


The song “ Care-charming sleep” from Act v, sc. 2, was set by 
Robert Johnson,®” but the music seems to be not extant. In Act 
v, sc. 8, Maximus, the usurper who has seized the throne of 
Valentinian, gives a great banquet. During the course of the fes- 
tivities this drinking song is sung: 

God Lyeus ever young 

Ever honour’d, ever sung; 

Stain’d with blood of holy Grapes, 
In a thousand lusty shapes; 

Dance upon the Mazer’s brim, 

In the crimson liquor swim: 

From thy plenteous land divine, 
Let a river run with wine: 

God of Youth, let this day here 
Enter neither care nor fear. 


The setting is by Dr. John Wilson, published in Cheerfull 
Ayres, pp. 130-131. The authenticity has been discussed under 
The Fatthful Shepherdess. The air is fairly simple, or rather it 
is a “compound of many simples.” First there is a regular 
Double-period, 4/4 time, covering four lines; second, an irregular 
Phrase-group, 3/4 time, covering two and a half lines; third, 
another Phrase-group, 4/4 time, covering the remaining four and 
a half lines. It is to be noted that Dr. Wilson repeats the last 
line. This use of contrasting sections in an air secures the effect 
of unity in variety and avoids the sing-song effect of the regular 
trochaic tetrameters of the text. Melody and harmony are major 
in tonality. The song is evidently a display piece for a soprano, 
for it requires a rather wide range and is florid in some passages. 
The bass is also florid in certain passages. 


The Bloody Brother, ca. 1616. 


In Act 11, sc. 2, enter the Master Cook, Butler, Pantler, and 
Yeoman of the Cellar. The Cook boasts of his skill and concludes 
with: 


*7 Grove, 1, 539. 
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If you’l have the pastry speak, ’tis in my power, 
{ have fire enough to work it; come, stand close, 
And now rehearse the Song, we may be perfect, 
The drinking song, and say I were the Brothers. 


THE DRINKING SONG 


Drink today and drink al] sorrow, 
You shall perhaps not do it tomorrow. 
Best while you have it, use your breath, 
There is no drinking after death. 


Wine works the heart up, wakes the wit, 
There is no cure ’gainst age but it. 

It helps the head-ach, cough and tissick, 
And is for all diseases Physick. 


Then let us swill, boyes for our health, 
Who drinks well, loves the common-wealth. 
And he that will to bed go sober 

Falls with the leaf still in October. 


Childmead assigns to the 1636-7 revival of the play ** the air 
for this song which is preserved in Ms. in the British Museum.** 
The air is in two-part harmony, tenors and basses, in a vigorous 
rhythmic style, 4/4 time. The tonality is mainly major. The 
two parts move partly in parallel motion, partly in contrary 
motion ; the intervals are thirds, sixths, tenths, and octaves. 

In Act 11, sc. 2, the Cook and his companions are marched to 
execution. They wish to cheer their hearts with song. 


Cook : Good Mr. Sheriff, your leave, this hasty work 
Was ne’er done well; give us so much time ae but to sing 
Our own Ballads, for we'll trust no man, 
Nor no tune but our own; 


Yeoman: One fit of our own mirth, and then we are for you. 
Guard: Make haste, then, dispatch. 
Yeomen: ‘There’s day enough, sir. 
Cook : Come, Boys, sing cheerfully, we shall ne’er sing younger. 
We have chosen a loud tune, too, because it should like well. 


**The play was performed at the Court by the King’s Players, January 
24, 1637; also in 1638. Murray, 0, 177. E. Childmead is quoted in tae 
British Museum Catalogue of Manuscript Music, Vol. 1. 

*° British Museum Add. MS. 29396 f18b. 
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THE SONG (Sung by the Yeoman of the Cellar). 


Come, Fortune’s a Whore, I care not who tell her, 

Would offer to strangle a Page of the Cellar, 

That should by his Oath to any man’s thinking 

And place, have had a defense for his drinking; 

But thus she does still, when she pleases to palter, 

Instead of his Wages, she gives him a Halter. 
(Sung by all the rogues.) 


Three merry boys, and three merry boya, and three merry boys are we, 
As ever did sing in a hempen string, under the gallows-tree. 


The words of the Yeoman, or Page, are a parody on the first 
stanza of “ Fortune my Foe,” the ballad which Venturewell sings 
in Act v, sc. 3, of The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 1607. The 
original ballad has only four lines to a stanza; therefore the 
Yeoman must repeat the last half of the tune for his fifth and 
sixth lines. The tune “ Fortune” was-one of the most popular 
pieces of Elizabethan music. Naylor says: 


This old tune is, at latest, of Elizabeth’s day, and most likely much 
earlier. The harmony is by Byrd, who wrote variations on it for Queen 
Elizabeth’s Virginal Book.** 


Many ballads were sung to “ Fortune,” the ballad of “ Titus 
Andronicus” being the most famous of them.*? So popular was 
the tune for mournful narratives that it is called “the hanging 
tune” in Rowley’s Noble Soldier. Later the tune became asso- 
ciated with many songs of religious exhortation, notably one be- 
ginning “ Aim not too high,” a song against pride. The tune 
then changed its name from “ Fortune” to “ Aim not too high.” 
This process has taken place with many ballad tunes; it makes 
the investigator’s task doubly difficult at times. Chappell reprints 
the tune, p. 162. 


“oThe text of The Knight quotes only the firat line of the ballad 
“Fortune my Foe, why dost thou frown on me?” The complete ballad 
may be found in Bagford Ballads, m1, 981 ff., edited by J. W. Ebsworth 
for the Ballad Society, Hertford, 1878, 2 vols. 

“Naylor, p. 195. See Note 1. William Byrd, one of the greatest 
Elizabethan composers, wrote music in many styles and was considered 
the compeer of Palestrina and Lassus. W.S. Pratt, The History of Music, 
New York, 1907, p. 146. . 

‘3 Chappell, p. 162, gives a list of allusions to the tune. The Rogburghe 
Ballads contain many ballads to this tune. 
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The relation between the words of the Yeoman and the tune to 
which he sings is interesting and unusual. The tune “ Fortune” 
is naturally a lugubrious one, consisting of six regular phrases, 
including the repetition of the last half. The stanza consists of 
six dactylic tetrameters, with an anacrusis at the beginning of 
each line, varied by an anapest in line 3, a spondee in line 4, 
caesura in lines 1 and 3. The music fits the words exactly, accent 
for accent, phrase for phrase; one measure of music for each foot 
of verse; a half note for each accented syllable, a quarter note for 
each light syllable, a quarter rest for each caesura. Thus the 
Yeoman’s parody fits the tune better than the original words do. 
The original stanza was in iambic pentameters, which required a 
deal of twisting to make them fit music in a dactylic rhythm. 

The chorus “ Three merry boys, etc.” is sung to the old tune 
“Three merry men.” This tune is also used in The Kntght of 
the Burning Pestle, Act 11, sc. 8, and in the opening scene of 
Peele’s Old Wives Tale. The music is printed by Chappell, p. 216, 
and by Naylor, p. 189. The latter states that it is from one of 
John Playford’s publications of about 1650, but that it may be 
older. We have no direct proof that the tune is older than 1650; 
but we have the following points in favor of an earlier date. 
First, the Playfords ** published many pieces written much earlier 
than the date of publication. Second, they republished many old 
tunes. Third, this is the only tune extant under the title “Three 
merry men.” Fourth, the words of “ Three merry men” or paro- 
dies of these words appear in plays dated ca. 1590, 1607, 1609, 
1611, and ca. 1616. The tune is very simple and regular, gay 
and lively in effect, major in tonality. It differs from most ballad 
tunes in that the melody ends on the megHity instead 2 the tonic 
of the scale. 

After the Yeoman’s song the Butler, the Cook, and the Pantler 
each sings a song, followed always by “Three merry men.” Vin- 
cent considers it likely that the Cook used the tunes “The Jolly 


‘3 John Playford, the elder, and his son Henry Playford were the chief 
music publishers of England for about fifty years, from 1651, when John 
Playford published the first edition of The English Dancing Master. 
Grove, uI, 771-772. 

‘* Peele, The Old Wives Tale; Dekker and Webster, Westward Hoe; 
Beaumont, The Knight of the Burning Pestle (1607); Barry, Ram Alley; 
Fletcher, The Bloody Brother. 
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Pinder” and “The Friar and the Nun,” and that the Pantler 
used the tune “ Watkins Ale.” However, he presents no evidence 
to support the assignment.* 
In the last scene of The Bloody Brother Edith lures Rollo to 

his death. She has a banquet, and a “ Boy ” sings this song: 

Take, Oh take those lips away, 

That so sweetly were foresworn 

And those eyes, like break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the morn, 

But my kisses bring again 

Seals of love, though seal’d in vain. 

Hide, Oh hide those hills of Snow, 

Which thy frozen blossome bears 

On whose tops the pinks that grow 

Are of those that April wears; 

But first set my poor heart free 

Bound in those Iv’ry chains by thee. 


Shakespeare uses this same song in Measure for Measure, ca. 1604. 
In the opening scene of Act Iv, Mariana, in the moated grange at 
St. Luke’s, listens to a boy sing the first stanza. At the end of 
that she orders him “ Break off thy song ” because the Duke enters. 
Dr. Wilson published a setting for this song in Cheerfull Ayres. 

Many critics, including Elson,“ think that this setting was used 
originally in Measure for Measure. This is probably a mistake, 
for Wilson was only about nine years old when the play was pro- 
duced. Furthermore, Shakespeare repeats a last phrase of lines 
5 and 6, thus: 

But my kisses bring again, bring again, 

Seale of love, but seal’d in vain, seal’d in vain. 
The music makes no provision for these repetitions. On the other 
hand, the setting probably was used in The Bloody Brother, ca. 
1616, for at that time Wilson was twenty-one years old and well 
established in his musical career. Moreover, the text as given by 
Fletcher exactly fits the air. Even if the air were not composed 
for the original production of the play, I consider it certain that 
it was used for the revival at the Court in 1637,*7 when Wilson 


‘8 Vincent, Dr. Charles. Fifty Shakespeare Songs, Boston, 1906, the 
introduction. 

** Elson, L. C. Shakespeare in Music, Boston, 1901, p. 167. 

‘7 See Note 38. 
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had been court musician and composer for two years. This 
question of authenticity has been discussed under The Fatthful 
Shepherdess, q. v. 

The setting is a simple air. Each of the six trochaic tetrameters 
in a stanza is set to a phrase of music, two measures long and 
regular in rhythm ; except in the case of the first tetrameter, which 
covers four measures of music, in irregular rhythm. The air is 
in the minor tonality, very slow, and filled with the melancholy 
spirit demanded by the words. 


The Loyal Subject, 1618. 


An Ancient and four soldiers appear as peddlers in Act r1I, sc. 5; 
each sings a song of his wares. We have the music for the song 
of the third soldier, who cries Honesty as his ware. 

Will ye buy any Honesty, come away, 

i sell it openly by day, 

I bring no forced light, nor no candle 

To cozen ye; come buy and handle. 

This will shew the great man good, 

The Tradesman where he swears and lyes, 
Each Lady of a noble bloud, 

The City dame to rule her eyes: 

Ye are rich men now: come buy, and then 
Vle make ye richer, honest men. 


The setting by Dr. John Wilson, published in Cheerfull Ayres, 
p. 4, was composed either for the original production, 1618, or for 
the revival of 1633.*° See the Faithful Shepherdess for the authen- 
ticity of the setting. 

The air is very elaborate; it almost defies analysis because of 
its extreme irregularity in form and rhythm. In the original 
printed form there are eighteen bars; there should be twenty-eight 
bars.5° The air is in aria parlante style, and the tonality shifts 
constantly from major to minor. Indeed the musical effect is 
almost chaos to a modern ear, unless one listens carefully for the 


\ 


‘® Grove, v, 530. 

‘© Performed by the King’s Players, at Court, December 10, 1633. 
Murray, 0, 177. 

5° There are many mistakes and omissions in the music of Cheerfull 
Ayres. In his Introduction Dr. Wilson apologizes for this and explains 
that the printers had never tried to print music before. 
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words. Then the carefully planned accentuation of the important 
syllables becomes apparent and gives a coherence to the musical 
maze. | 

Women Pleased, ca. 1620. 


Lopez is jealous of his wife and suspects her of infidelity. In 
Act 111, sc. 4, he returns home late at night and finds her sitting 
up fully dressed, but asleep. She fell asleep waiting for a lover, 
but Lopez thinks she was waiting for him. He repents his jealous 
suspicions, and softly sings this song to her: 

Oh fair sweet face, Oh eyes celestial bright, 

Twin stars in heaven, that now adorn the night; 
Oh fruitful Lips, where Cherries ever grow, 

And Damask cheeks, where all sweet beauties blow; 
Oh thou, from head to foot divinely fair, 

Cupid’s most cunning Nets made of that hair, 
And as he weaves himself for curious eyes, 

Oh me, Oh me, I am caught myself, he cries: 
Sweet rest about thee, sweet and golden sleep, 
Soft peaceful thoughts, your hourly watches keep, 
Whilst I in wonder sing this sacrifice 

To beauty eacred, and those Angel-eyes. 


A setting for this song, by an unknown composer, is preserved 
in a Ms. of about 1620, contemporary with the play.®! Contempo- 
raneity is our only argument for the authenticity of the setting, 
but in this case it seems a strong argument. The air is rather 
elaborate, in a style bordering on the arta parlante, yet more flow- 
ing and smooth than most airs in that style. In fact, but for 
certain rhythmical irregularities it might almost pass for an aria 
from a typical old Italian opera. 


The Pilgrim, 1621-22. 


Alinda, in telling Roderigo’s fortune in Act Iv, sc. 2, says to 


him: 
Alinda: I'll sing ye a fine song, Sir. 
He called down his merry men all, 


51 British Museum Egerton MS. 2013 f12b. It is possible, and, judging 
from the styles, indeed likely that this air is by John Hilton. Perhaps 
it is one of his lute songs. We have already seen that one of the songs 
in this same Ms. is Hilton’s “ Hence all you vain delighte” from The 
Nice Valor, Act MI, sc. 1. 
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By one, by two, by three; 
William would fain have been the first, 
But now the last is he. 


Rod: This is the meer Chronicle of my mishaps. 


Alinda’s song is the fourteenth stanza of the ballad “The Shep- 
herd’s Daughter,” which has already been discussed. 

In this discussion we have seen that one-third of the pieces 
preserved are popular ballad tunes, and that two-thirds are airs 
by trained composers. Fletcher has put five of the six ballad tunes 
in the mouths of a gypsy, a cook, a maid, and several other ser- 
vants who sing for their own amusement. Such people would sing 
ballads in real life. Thus the music is thoroughly suited to the 
characters who sing it. On the other hand, nine of the twelve 
airs by composers are sung by people of higher rank, the God of 
the River, a lord, a courtier, a gentleman, or servants singing for 
their masters, not for themselves. So ‘would it be in real life. 
The other three airs are sung by beggars. Thus most of the airs, 
like the ballads, are in keeping with the characters who sing them 
or have them sung. Moreover, all the songs have a definite con- 
nection with the action of the plays. Hence we are justified in 
concluding that Fletcher uses music not as a mere incidental orna- 
ment, but as a definite device to create or intensify the atmosphere 
desired in the scene. 


Converse Collcge. 


THE SHOEMAKERS’ HOLIDAY AND ROMEO AND JULIET 
By Rosert ADGER Law 


The Shoemakers’ Holiday, composed by Thomas Dekker in the 
early part of 1599,' has for its main source Thomas Deloney’s 
collection of tales, The Gentle Craft (1597). The structure of the 
play falls readily into three parts. Its first plot has to do with 
Simon Eyre, the shoemaker of Tower Street, and his rise to be 
Lord Mayor of London; its second, with the romantic courtship 
of Rose, daughter of Eyre’s immediate predecessor as Lord Mayor, 
by Lacy, really nephew of the Earl of Lincoln, but disguised as 
Hans, a Dutch shoemaker in Eyre’s employ; its third, with the 
separation by war of Ralph, another shoemaker employed by Eyre, 
and Jane, his bride, together with the false report of Ralph’s 
death and Jane’s consequent preparation for a second wedding, 
which is interrupted by the reappearance of Ralph in the flesh. 
That all three of these plots are founded primarily on stories found 
in Deloney’s book has been clearly brought out by Professor A. F. 
Lange.” Deloney’s tale of “Simon Eyre” furnishes practically 
all details for the main plot, and several incidents of the Ralph- 
Jane story, as well. His first tale, “Saint Hugh,” inspired a few 
lines, but his second tale, “ Crispine and Crispianus,” contains 
the complete outline of the Lacy-Rose romance. More specifically 
as to the two love plots, the Simon Eyre story as given by Deloney 
includes a Dutch shoemaker named Hans, and a wedding inter- 
rupted by the unlooked-for entrance of the bridegroom’s lawful 
wife. Then the story of “Crispine and Crispianus” tells of two 
princes disguised as shoemakers, how one is drafted for the wars 
in France, and how his brother wins the heart and hand of Ursula, 
the Ikmperor’s daughter, despite his shoemaker’s garb, and is after- 
wards forgiven and reconciled to his father-in-law. But one looks 
in vain through Deloney for a figure corresponding to Master 
Hammon to complete the triangle in each story. His suit of Rose, 


* For the Lord Admiral’s Players; cf. Lange in Gayley’s Representative 
English Comedies, Vol. m1 (1914), p. 4. 

* In both his edition of The Gentle Craft, Palestra, No. 18 (1903), and 
his subsequent edition of The Shoemakers’ Holiday, Gayley’s Rep. Eng. 
Com., Vol. 11. 
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as Dekker gives it, is urged less strongly by himself than by her 
testy father, who asserts his care in the choice of a suitable match 
for his daughter and her stubbornness in opposing it, abuses, im- 
prisons, and threatens to disown her. Hammon’s later suit of 
Jane, supposed widow of the soldier Ralph, is again marked by 
his gentleness and thoughtful courtesy, ending with a graceful re- 
tirement in favor of Jane’s husband after he learns the truth. 

“For hints here and there and for inspiration,” Lange ® sug- 
gests Dekker’s debt to Greene’s Friar Bacon and James the Fourth, 
to the anonymous CGeorge-a-Greene, to Jonson’s Every Man tn Hts 
Humor, “and possibly” to Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth. 
Fleay * and Hart® find in the play one passage strongly reminis- 
cent of A Midsummer Night’s Dream,® and Koeppel* on doubtful 
grounds parallels a passage from Venus and Adoms. But, so far 
as I can learn, no one has ever suggested a likeness between this 
early play of Dekker and Romeo and Jultet. 

That no such suggestion has been made is surprising for several 
reasons. First the respective dates of the two plays would easily 
permit borrowing by Dekker. The first quarto of Romeo was 
printed in 1597, while, as we have seen, Dekker’s play was com- 
posed in 1599. Again, Romeo and Juliet was a favorite play with 
other dramatists. Says John Munro in his introduction to the 
latest edition of The Shakspere Allusion Book, “ Of his early plays, 


* Gayley, p. 5. 

*A Chronicle of the English Drama (1891), vol. 1, pp. 124-5. 
® The Shakspere Allusion Book (1909), vol. 1, p. 64. 

* The Shoemakers’ Holiday, 11, 1. 1 ff.: 


“Here sit thou down upon this flowery bank, 
And make a garland for thy Lacy’s head. 
These pinks, these roses, and these violets, 
These blushing gilliflowers, these marigolds, 
The fair embroidery of his coronet, 

Carry not half such beauty in their cheeks 
As the sweet countenance of my Lacy doth.” 


Cf. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, rv, 1. 1 ff. 
“Come sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk roses in thy sleek, smooth head.” 


™ Ueber Shakespeare’s Wirkung auf Zeitgenossische Dramatiker, Bang’s 
Materialen, vol. 9 (1905), p. 1. 
3 
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those which most struck his contemporaries were Romeo and 
Richard III. After 1600 these gave place to Hamlet and the 
Falstaff plays.” ® Finally, Dekker, in particular, was not only apt 
to imitate Shakespeare, but was especially indebted to the Romeo. 
This fact might be easily shown by analysis, for example, of The 
Honest Whore, but for present purposes it is sufficient to quote 
two sentences from the most complete study of Dekker’s work re- 
cently undertaken. Mary L. Hunt’s volume, Thomas Dekker, in 
the Columbia University Studies in English, states: “Of con- 
temporary plavwrights he naturally enjoyed Shakespeare most, 
especially A Afidsummer Night’s Dream, Romeo and Jultet, and 
Hamlet. He shows his admiration sometimes by imitation or quo- 
tation, but perhaps more often by adaptation, as when, to illustrate 
on a small scale, he modifies a well-known line by Puck, to describe 
‘“God’s arm, like a girdle, going round about the world.’”*® The 
natural presumption, in my judgment, is that Dekker was ac- 
quainted with the Romeo in 1599, and that a play whose incidents 
so nearly resemble some in the Romeo story would contain evidence 
of this acquaintance. 

In the last three acts of The Shoemakers’ Holiday, I believe, 
such evidence is not far to seek. The Crispine tale related by 
Deloney, as already indicated, has no suitor favored by the father 
of Ursula, nothing more than a momentary displeasure on the 
parent’s part over the girl’s choice of a husband, no attempt to 
force on her the paternal will. In other words, the whole function 
of the gentle Paris in the Romeo and Juliet, with his modest 
affection for the maiden, and also Old Capulet’s endeavor to drive 
his daughter into the marriage are translated into Dekker’s comedy, 
with Rose’s father corresponding to Capulet and with Paris re- 
christened as Hammon. Again in the latter part of Romeo and 
Juliet, it will be recalled, Juliet is struggling desperately against 
wedlock with Paris while her lawful husband is still alive; to 
avert that danger she swallows the sleeping potion on the eve of 
her second marriage. No such struggle as this occurs in Deloney. 
Yet in The Shoemakers’ Holiday Jane, already married to Ralph, 
refuses to break faith in his absence by accepting Hammon’s suit 
until she is convinced that Ralph is not alive. Plans for her sec- 


® Op. cit., p. xxiii. 
* Op. cit, (New York, 1911), p. 18. 
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ond wedding are frustrated by the timely appearance of the sup- 
posedly dead. Again Hammon functions as Paris. 

If these resemblances are more than fanciful, one would expect 
to find closer echoes both in the context of the dialogue and also 
in the phrasing when situations in the two plays are paralleled. 

Let us see if this be true. 
- ‘The Lord Mayor, learning from Rose’s own lips of her refusal 
to marry Hammon, denounces her thus: 
“Now, mammet, you have well behav’d yourself... 

’Fore God, I would have sworn the puling girl 

Would willingly accepted Hammon’s love; 

But banish him, my thoughts! Go, minion, in! ”?° 
The three epithets, then, applied by the angry Lord Mayor to his 
daughter are: “ mammet,” “ puling girl,” and “minion.” Now 
in Act 111, Scene 5, of Romeo and Juliet, a scene exactly corre- 
sponding to this one, the wrathful Capulet terms his stubborn 
daughter “a whining mammet,”"* “a wretched puling fool.” ?? 
and “Mistress minion,”** for refusing to marry Paris at her 
father’s demand. Other parallels follow: 


The Shoemakers’ Holiday Romeo and Juliet 
“ Lord Mayor. I would bestow upon “Cap. A _ peevish, self-will’d har- 
that peevish girl lotry it is.” 15 
A thousand marks more than I 
mean to give her “TY think she will be rul’d 
Upon condition she’d berul’d by me. In all respects by me.’® 
The ape still crosseth me. There “Having now provided 


came of late : 
A proper gentleman of fair revenues, A gentleman of noble parentage.” 1” 
Whom gladly I would call son-in- 

law, 


10 The Shoemakers’ Holiday (ed. Neilson, Chief Elizabethan Dramatists), 
Im, 3. 56, 60-62. 

11 Op. cit., 1. 186. 

18ZTine 185. The 1597 Quarto reads “whyning foole” and “ puling 
mammet,” according to Furness, from whose New Variorum Romeo and 
Juliet (1871) all readings of the First Quarto are taken. 

13 Line 152. No corresponding line is found in the First Quarto, 

14 Neilson, ot, 6. 49-55. 

18 1y, 2,14. Q. 1 reads “a headstrong selfewild harlotrie it is.” 

16m, 4. 13-14. Unchanged in Q. 1. 

17 ny, 5. 180-1. Practically the same in Q. 1. 
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But my fine cockney would have 
none of him.” *4 

“Rose [To Lacy]. Invent the 
means, 


And Rose will follow thee through 
all the world.” 2° 

“Margery. I must get me a fan or 
else a mask. 

Hodge [aside]. So you had need, 
to hide your wicked face.” #2 

* Jane [To Hammon]. I could be 
coy, 88 Many women be, 

Feed you with sunshine smiles and 
wanton looks, 

But I detest witchcraft.” ** 


“ Carouse me fathom healths to the 
honour of the shoemakers.’’ ** 


“Ta. Cap. But she will none, she 
gives you thanks.” ?° 

Juliet [To Romeo]. “ Send me word 
tomorrow ... 

And all my fortunes at thy foot Ill 
lay 

And follow thee my lord throughout 
the world.” *° 

““ Nurse. My fan, Peter. 


Mercutio. Good Peter, to hide her 
face.” 2 

“ Juliet [To Romeo]. But trust 
me, gentleman, I’ll prove more 
true 


Than those that have more cunning 
to be strange.” * 
Of healths five-fathom deep.” ** 


Finally, I wish to compare certain lines of Jane’s flirtatious dia- 
logue with Hammon, whom she does not then love, and Juliet’s 
conversation under precisely similar conditions with Paris. The 
phrasing is not identical, but the spirit is. 


The Shoemakers’ Holiday 


“ Ham. Look, how you wound this 
cloth, so you wound me, 

Jane. It may be so. 

Ham, *Tis 80. 

June. What remedy? * 


Romeo and Jultet 


Par. Thy face is mine, and thou 
hast slander’d it. 

Jul. It may be eo, for it is not 
mine own.*® 


“Par. Do not deny to him that 
you love me. 


18m, 5. 140. Practically the same in Q. 1. 


1° Neilson, Iv, 4. 7-8. 


2°77, 2. 144, 147-8. The same in Q. 1. 


*1 Neilson, m1, 4. 60-3. 


"211, 4. 112-3. Practically the same in Q. 1. 


#8 Neilson, rv, 1. 65-7. 


#477, 2. 100-1. Q. 1 reads “they” for “ those.” 


85 Neilson, v, 4. 21-2. 

sey 4. 85. The same in Q. 1. 

#7 Neilson, Iv, 1. 35-6. 

3rv, 1. 354. The same in Q. 1. 
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“ Ham. Shall a true love in me Jul.' I will confess to you that I 


breed hate in you? love him. 
Jane. I hate you not. Par. So will ye, I am sure, that 
you love me.” *° 
Ham. Then you must love? “ Par. That may be, must be, love 
on Thursday next. 
Jane Ido. Jul. What must be shall be.” * 


What are you better now? I love 
not you.” 


I might call attention to other parallel passages, but they would 
probably not carry conviction, and I am willing to rest the case 
here. Dekker, I believe, was indebted to the Romeo more largely 
than to any other play for motifs in his two love plots, for the 
inspiration of many specific lines, for his conception of Master 
Hammon, of the Lord Mayor, and, possibly, of Margery Eyre, who 
in more than one scene reminds us of the Nurse in Romeo. If 
this debt be recognized to any extent, it is of interest to Eliza- 
bethan scholars, not merely for light it may cast on Dekker’s com- 
position, but also as one of the earliest examples ** of the literary 
influence of Shakespeare’s first successful tragedy. 


University of Texas. 


2° Neilson, Iv, 1. 43-5. 

8° 7v, 1. 24-6. Same in Q. 1. 

311v, 1. 20-1. Same in Q. 1. 

33 That it is earlier than Wily Beguiled, frequently named as the earliest 
debtor, seems to be established by Professor Baldwin Maxwell’s article 
on that play, Studies in Philology, xix, 206 ff. 


RALPH CRANE AND THE KIN@G’S PLAYERS 
By THORNTON S. GRAVES 


Primarily on account of his having made a transcript of 
Fletcher’s Humorous Ineutenant for Sir Kenelm Digby,! Ralph 
Crane is fairly well known to students of Elizabethan drama; but 
no one, I believe, has called attention to his interesting connection 
with the theater. On December 14, 1620, a “ Poeme called The 
workes of Mercy, both Corporall and Spirituall, written by T. M.” 
was entered on the Stationers’ Register,? and in the next year the 
book was published (a copy of this edition is in the Bodleian) 
under the same title and with Crane’s name on the title page. 
Another edition appeared under the title of The Piulgrimes New- 
Yeares-Gift; Or, Fourteene Steps to the Throne of Glory. By the 
7. Corporeall and 7. Spirituall Arts of Charitte, and those made 
Parallels.* Preceding the very tedious poem in both editions is 
an interesting autobiographical preface which deserves to be quoted 
at some length. I quote from the undated copy in the British 
Museum. 

The Citie had my birth: My Father free ¢ 

Of a much fam’d and Royall Company, 

With good esteeme bore Offices of worth, 

My Education past; I then went forth, 

And tride the Ayre of diuers noble Counties, 
There tasted some free fauors, gen’rous Bounties, 


Yet could not find there (as th’ event exprest) 
Sufficient grounding for my foote to rest, 


1The dedication is dated November 27, 1625. Crane titled the manu- 
script Demetrius and Enanthe. In 1830 Dyce rather carelessly (see A. R. 
Waller’s edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, m1, 509-518) reprinted Crane’s 
transcript, which in 1906 was in the library of Lord Harlech at Brogyntyn, 
Oswestry (ibid., p. vi). It is, says Mr. Waller, “a beautiful specimen of 
Ralph Crane’s calligraphy.” 

*Transcript of Stationers’ Register, Iv, 6. 

* A former owner of the British Museum copy of this edition has written 
on one of the fly-leaves that he thinks this is the second or third edition 
and dates it ca. 1625; and Sir Francis Freeling, another former owner of 
the volume, has written his opinion that a first edition appeared in 1606. 

‘Marginal note reads: “ Marchant taylors.” 
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With Noah’s first Doue (after much flight, much paine) 
Vuto my Arke, (my Natiue home againe) 
I backe return’d; but could not bring with me 
The Oliue-leafe of faire Tranquilitie. 
Much variation I have had since then, 
With one blest gift (a ready writers pen) 
The vse whereof (without vaine glory told) 
Is not extinguish’t yet (though I am old) 
"Tis not extinct indeed: But yet (alas) 
It’s a cas’d Instrument, no sound it has: 
Time hath worne out (with Teares I strike this straine) 
Beliefe of what I can: now young ones raigne, 
Whil’st I (too old to cry about the street 
Worke for a Writer) no Imployment meet, 
But all dismayed, and dis-ioyfull sit 
As one had neither Pen, nor Hand, nor Wit: 
Or as Ierusalems sad famish’d Mother, 
Feed on mine owne begotten flesh; (no other) 
Quite lost; vnlesse (in this) Speed meet Desire, 
And hap doe answere hope. But I retire 
To shew the Protean-changes, and the Chances, 
My life hath touch’d at; as an Arrow glances, 
And slides from ground to ground, yet neuer hits 
The aymed Marke; so my vneertaine fits 
Obserue with patience, ’twill not hurt at all: 
(Eaperience is a doctrine medinall. 
Firet was I seuen yeares-seruant, painfull Clarke, 
Vnto a® Clarke o’ th Counsell; & did marke 
Within the cdpasse of those hopeful yeers 
The Goodnesse, and Nobility o’ th Peeres; 
Those Reuerend Lords, those Councellors of State 
Vpon whose Vertues I must meditate 
While I haue breath: and in my soule adore 
These great Succeeders of those gone before: 
Heauen fix thé in their Seates: long stand they thus 
Like sheltring Cedars on Mount Lebanus: 
Their Counsels blesse: al their decrees renown thé; 
Their Soueraigns honor here: There Glory crown them. 
Goe on my Zeale, & praise while thou art able 
Each gracious Second of that honour’d Table: * 
And as a thankfull Riuer that doth send 
His Tribute to the Ocean, I commend 
One special sacrifice (with heart sincere) 


* Marginal note reads: “Sr. Anth. Ashley.” 
* Marginal note reads: “Clerkes of the Counsel.” 
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Vnto his worth, whom I call’d Master here: 
May his In-urned Bones in quiet rest 
Till the last sounding Trumpe, and then rise blest: 
That (haplesse) thence I slipt (wanting firme hold) 
I sadly sigh the fate; but leau’t vntold: 
Onely thus much (that no aspersion bide 
Vpon my front) I did no talent hide. 
The Signet and the Priuy Seale was next 
Those deare Collegues, that giue me for my text 
A field of honour, and shall be my Song 
While Fame a Trumpet hath, or I a tongue: 
The Gentlenesse which there I did possesse 
Did make their goodnesse more, my sorrowes Jesse: 
But those sweet after-drops of comfort I 
Sometimes receiu’d from thence, are now growne dry: 
Those Condutt-pipes, that did my thirst allay 
Are frozen vp: and now in the highway, 
(Poore Trauellor) wounded, and rob’d I lye, 
Vntill some good Samaritan come by, 
And with the Wine, and Oyle of Joy agin 
Set me on Horsback, helpe me to some Jnne. 
To th’ Tribe of Leuy, (heau’ns chiefe Miracles) 
I haue done seruice; with their Oracles, 
Which so Diuine Instinction doth infuse, 
For their bles’d sakes Ile make my souwle their Muse 
And pray with the best power, my Zeale affords 
All happy Gifts to crowne their sacred words; 
The Holy Ghost, (in Clouen tongues, and Fire) 
Descend on them, when they good things desire. 
But most of all doth my laborious hand 
*"Mongst the renown’d and learned Lawyers stand 
A Monument; each Office and each Court 
Vouchsafeing me such matter of report, 
That if my voice to th’ vtmost world could stretch 
Kuen thither should their Fames, & honors reach. 
And some imployment hath my vsefull Pen, 
Had ’mongst those ciuill twell-deservuing Men, 
That grace the Stage with honour and delight, 
Of whose true honesties I much could write 
But will compris’t (as in a Caske of Gold) 
Vnder the Kingly-seruice they doe hold... . 


After a rather vivid description of the plague,’ which left the 
author in a very impoverished condition, Crane goes on to say 


7 Reprinted in Thomas Corser’s Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, Part IV, 
503-505. 
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that if he had died during the visitation—an end which he desired 
had come upon him— 


There was not one that could (for loue) be hir’d 
T’ haue but en-sculpt’t vpon a peece of stone 
This simple Epitaph which I alone 
Before-hand for my selfe, had thus compoe’d, 
And yet affect to haue it so dispos’d, 
That some remembrance may remaine of me 
By this my Swan-like, dying Elegie. 
Behold a wonder (Friend) oh stay and read, 
And make this spectacle thy President, 
Here buried lies a Man, that ts not dead, 
Deaths dart was tipt with life: death then repent 
And cease to vaunt: Thou hast not made him bow, 
For (he thankes God) he neuer liu’d till now. 
Though City, Countrie, Court, Church, law & Stage 
IT haue pass’d thorough in my Pilgrimage, 
Yet here I stand Fortunes Anatomie, 
A spectacle of Times Inconstancy. 


A man who so longed to be remembered after his journey 
“through City, Countrie, Court, Church, law & Stage” should 
not be allowed to sink into oblivion until his connection with the 
stage has been investigated; for whereas he certainly does not 
deserve to be remembered on account of his moral poem, it is pos- 
sible that he performed for dramatic history a more important 
task than transcribing Fletcher’s play. Unfortunately I am too 
far removed from the material necessary for a serious attempt to 
determine whether Crane deserves to be remembered, but with the 
hope that some one more conveniently situated may be induced 
to investigate certain interesting possibilities, I shall make a few 
suggestions. 

‘Crane’s tribute to the actors who “ grace the stage with honour 
and delight . . . under the Kingly Seruice they doe hold” makes 
it clear that the author had been connected with the King’s Men, 
who in 1619, or later, had brought out Fletcher’s drama later 
copied by Crane for Sir Kenelm Digby. One would like to be- 
lieve that the kindly members of this company, mindful of the 
sore straits to which their sometime associate had been reduced, 
responded to his appeal by allowing him to make use of Fletcher’s 
popular play. Again, it is surely of considerable significance that 
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the King’s Men should have employed such an expert caligrapher 
as Crane—a man who also had considerable experience with the 
law and had been intimately associated with the Privy Council. 
It is also of some significance that this very efficient company 
should have discharged such a well-equipped person for a younger 
man. Finally, if Crane served for a while as playhouse copyist— 
and surely he did—would not a careful study of his handwriting ° 
be of some service to such students as Mr. J. Dover Wilson ® in 
their endeavor to arrive at the original text of certain plays owned 
by the King’s Men in 1623 or earlier? Is it not quite possible 
that some of the plays of Shakspere were set up from the beautiful 
handwriting of Crane rather than from the somewhat difficult 
autograph—granting that Sir Maunde Thompson and others are 
right in their contentions regarding this autograph—of Shakspere 
himself? Such a question may deserve to be pronounced down- 
right silly, but if anyone can prove it so by determining the exact 
relationship of Crane to the King’s Men, then it has not been 
asked in vain. 


The Unwersity of North Carolia. 


® Besides Demetrius and Enanthe, MS. Harleian 3357, dated December 
handwriting; as is perhaps also MS. Harleian 6930 (cf. Sir Sidney Lee 
in Dictionary Nat’l Biog. under “ Crane’”’). 

* See his ingenious study in Shakespeare's Hand in the Play of Sir 
Thomas More (Cambridge, 1923), pp. 113 ff. 
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THE ALLEGORY OF CHASTITY IN THE FAERIE QUEENE 
By FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 


It is almost a commonplace among students of Spenser that 
with the third book of the Faerie Queene the poet renounced the 
severe architectonics which had governed the composition of the 
first two books and yielded to a looser structural method, weaving 
a wide-meshed romance of many strands and introducing so many 
characters and so many unresolved situations that the fourth and 
fifth books were mortgaged in advance. Whereas Books One and 
Two hold tenaciously to the affairs of the respective heroes and 
show the establishment of the knights, through discipline, in holi- 
ness and continence, in Book Three there is no progression of 
experience for the Knight of Chastity and she is even cavalierly 
dismissed in the fourth canto and not introduced again until the 
ninth, and then only to be dismissed afresh in canto ten. It is 
the aim of this paper to show that in reality Spenser did not 
depart from his original design in Book Three, that the book is 
admirably conceived to expound its virtue, chastity, and that i is 
unified and organic. 

Why Spenser selected chastity for one of his twelve virtues, in- 
asmuch es it was not included—save by a wrenching of terms— 
in Aristotle’s category of the virtues, and why, if included at all, 
it is given so early and conspicuous a place in the poem, have been 
the subject of more or less discussion. 

As to Spenser’s dependence upon the virtues as recognized and 
expounded in the Nicomachean Ethics, we are coming increas- 
ingly to appreciate that, while a careful student of Aristotle, he 
was widely read in the Latin and medieval moralists and in the 
many Renaissance philosophers, theologians and students of society 
who, well versed in Aristotle as they were, yet took his ethics more 
as a point of departure than as a code. When in the introductory 
letter to Raleigh, Spenser announces that he was following 
“ Aristotle and the rest,” the rest certainly was meant to include 
such philosophers and theorists as Cicero, Boethius, Francesco 
Piccolomini, Alessandro Piccolomini, Cinthio, Jean Bodin, and 
Melanchthon,—not to mention many another weighty scholar, and 
such elegant expositors of the deportment becoming gentlemen 
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and ladies and of the nobility of woman, as Castiglione, Agrippa, 
Capella and Domenichi. 

Assuredly to one read in the graceful literature of conduct that 
emanated from those Italian courts where woman played so con- 
spicuous a part, it would have been out of the question to omit 
that virtue which peculiarly distinguishes woman, and especially 
in a poem directed to a sovereign who posed as the virgin queen 
and who encouraged her subjects to shield her amours with piro- 
technic praises of her chastity. 

There were at least two reasons for assigning chastity the par- 

* ticular place that it occupies in the poem. In the first place, if 
the three books were to be published initially in an effort to secure 
royal approval and financial assistance from the throne, clearly 
that book should be included which would embody the counterpart 
of “the most excellent and glorious person of our soveraine the 
Queene.” 

In the second place, the exposition of chastity logically follows 
that of continence (temperance), for chastity is continence in a 
particular province and is to all intents and purposes synonymous 
with continence when we think of that virtue in connection with 
women. It was always so treated by the Latin philosophers and 
by the philosophers of the Reformation. Thus, to give one illus- 
tration of many, Melanchthon, whose Enarrationes aliquot Libro- 
rum Ethtwcorum Artstotelis—very palpably known to Spenser— 
seeks to relate Aristotle to the Hebraic law and the Pauline the- 
ology, links chastity with temperance in the following language: 


DE TEMPERANTIA 


Temperantia est virtus, quae mediocritatem efficit secundum rectam 
rationem in cibo et potu. Nam in his Latini proprie utuntur temper- 
antiae nomine sed Aristoteles his addit mediocritatem in venereis, hanc 
usitate continentiam vocant nomine generis. 

Prodest videre, quomodo in sermone apostolico virtutes nuncupentur, et 
ad quae praecepta decalogi referendae sint, ut supra contulimus christi- 
anam et philosophicam tolerantiam. Proprie autem christiana tolerantia 
primi praecepti virtus est, quia est obedientia in doloribus, quae imme- 
diate Deo praestatur, et cum spe auxilii divini coniuncta est. Fortitudo 
vero bellica ad praeceptum quintum, quod docet, quando sit pugnandum, 
quando non. Haec nominum et decalogi collatio admonet nos de mandatis 
Dei, et aliquid lucis addit huic toti doctrinae, et numerus virtutum, ani- 
madversa hac distributione aptius comprehendi potest. In sermone aposto- 
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lico temperantia in cibo et potu vocatur sobrietas. Quod vero Latini 
proprie pudicitiam dicunt, Paulus alias dyvelay, alias sanctificationem. 
Vocabulum vero ow¢poctvn latius patet apud eum, et generaliter significat 
modestiam, id est, moderationem in omni gestu, sermone, incessu et volup- 
tatibus quibuscunque plane, ut germanice dicimus euchtig, et, ut Cicero 
de quarta virtute in officiis loquitur. Exempla passim obvia sunt: 1. 
Timoth. 2, (15) inquit: Mulieres salvas fieri per officia partus, si tamen 
manserint in fide, dilectione, sanctificatione et modestia. Apte virtutes 
maxime necessarias complectitur, fidem, quae est fons veri cultus Dei, et 
“verae invocationis, dilectionem, id est, honesta officia erga maritum, liberos 
et caeteros gradus, sanctificationem, id est, pudicitiam, seu costitatem, 
seu fidem coniugalem. Huic addit deinde moderationem in omnibus volup- 
tatibus, cibo, potu, gestu, ne sit temulenta, procax, insolens etc. Ita de 
pudicitia loquitur, 1. Thess, 4 (3. 4.) : Haec est voluntas Dei, sanctificatio 
vestra, ut abstineatis a scortatione et sciat unusquisque vas suum possi- 
dere in sanctificatione, item ad Ebraeos (12, 14.); Retinete sanctificatio- 
nem, sine qua nemo Deum videbit. In his locis proprie loquitur scriptura 
de castitate seu pudicitia. Pertinent autem hae virtutes, temperantia seu 
sobrietas, et pudicitia ad sextum praeceptum: Non moechaberis. 


Since chastity is thus related to continence, the Knight of 
Chastity, must, like the Knight of Continence, be one who, in con- 
tradistinction to the temperate person, is of a positive and energetic 
spirit, capable of strong passions, and moderate in conduct only 
because rigorously self-disciplined in accordance with reason. The 
ideal woman, as defined by the Italian writers on conduct and as 
portrayed in the contemporary literature, is keenly aware of life, 
volitional and constructive, shrewd in interpreting character, tact- 
ful and versatile. In her judgment and resource, she has the 
equipment for protecting herself from evil design, and she has the 
ruddy and many-sided interests which, quite as much as immediate 
self-control, safeguard her from her passions. 

Now it is just such a conception of the chaste woman—vigorous, 
well-balanced and soundly bred, that Spenser presents in the third 
book of his great romance, and the historical passages aside— 
which are introduced, as in Book Two, primarily to compliment 
the Queen and to support the political allegory,—all of the epi- 
sodes bear directly and vitally upon the theme. 

I shall therefore attempt to expound Book Three without any 
reference to the history of the characters in the succeeding books 
or to the significance for Book Three of the information which 
these later books contain, and to consider the allegory of chastity 
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as a unit in itself,—in short to recover the impression that it must 
have made upon its first publication in 1590. 

It may be asked at the outset, why did not the poet in this book— 
after the manner of the preceding—show the gradual establish- 
ment of his heroine in the virtue which she celebrates. The answer 
must be apparent: to do so would be to make the character uncon- 
vincing. Chastity in ttself is not a virtue of slow growth, emerg- 
ing through a process of gradual education. So to present it would 
be ridiculous, for chastity is not relative; either a woman is chaste 
or she is not. The education comes in the building up of those 
accessory interests, activities, and knowledges which protect chas- 
tity and throw the physical claims of life into proper focus. But 
such education is more pleasantly and more effectively illustrated 
if several characters are employed, and Spenser knew this to be 
the case. 

In accordance with his procedure at the beginning of the second 
book, the poet regards it as his first obligation to establish the 
relation of chastity to the virtues previously considered, holiness 
and temperance, and that other virtue, heavenly grace, which, by 
furnishing aid at critical stages, serves to synthesize all of the 
virtues. This he does in Canto One. 

First the poet accomplishes the reconciliation of chastity and 
temperance. This is done through the conventional machinery of a 
passage at arms. At first blush chastity might be regarded as op- 
posed to that golden mean exemplified in continence. But Spenser 
wishes to make it clear from the start that by chastity he does not 
mean the arid chastity of the self-appointed celibate, but the 
chastity of one who assigns to the body its legitimate claims.? 
That the final reconciliation and alliance is achieved through the 
good offices of The Palmer and Prince Arthur—or Reason and 
Heavenly Grace, comprehending both the natural and the spiritual 


2Cf. Susannah J. McMurphy, Spenser’s Use of Ariosto for Allegory, 
University of Washington Publications in Language and Literature, vol. 2, 
1924, p. 31: “ Chastity in Spenser is not the vowed celibacy of the mediae- 
val ascetic, but is synonymous with conjugal love in its purest form. 
This idea he holds in common with Ariosto’s commentators [Fornari, Tosca- 
nella, and Porcacchi], who describe Bradamante, the model for Spenser’s 
Britomart, as, successively, the chaste wife in contrast to the meretrix 
Alcina, the divine love in contrast to carnal love and in another phrase, 
Heavenly Grace.” 
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law of the Christian philosophers—implies the harmonious union 
of the classical temperantia and the Christian chastity. That 
Britomart excells Guyon in arms serves to point to the superiority 
of this Christian type of continence to its pagan counterpart. 
Glorified by all the wealth of the Christian idealization of woman, 
Britomart, radiant lady bright, far outshines such a prosaic classi- 
cal figure as Guyon. With “the golden chaine of concord” they 
were knit together, for all the relations of the nobly-spirited re- 
solve themselves into friendship. 

Spenser next introduces by way of contrast a character who, like 
Britomart an exemplar of modesty, yet lacks the judgment, knowl- 
edge of life and self-assurance to protect herself, qualities which 
must be possessed by a woman if she is to wear her chastity with 
sanity and grace. This character is the gentle Florimell. Denied 
the love of Marinell, her proper protector, Florimell is fleeing in 
fear from a griesly forester, who rushes after her breathing out 
beastly lust. The poet is at pains to contrast with this hysterical 
fear, the steadfast courage and stout hardiment of Britomart, of 
whom he can say, “ne evil thing she feard.” While Arthur and 
Guyon pursue Florimell and Timias pursues the forester, Brito- 
mart continues her own journey and forthwith comes to the Castle 
Joyeous, where the Red Crosse Knight is forced to contend single- 
handed for the honor of his lady with the six knightly accomplices 
of the Lady of Delight, to wit, Gardante, Parlante, Jocante, 
Basciante, Bacchante and Noctante. Britomart succors the Knight 
of Holiness, who was all but fordone. 

One may perhaps question why the Red Crosse Knight who, in 
Book One, had become so abundantly established in virtue, should 
be introduced again, engaged in an apparently losing fight against 
sensuality. This is to regard the episode from the wrong angle. 
Rather it is introduced without reference to the first book, to make 
clear the necessity of chastity_to holiness,—a theme upon which 
St. Paul had abundantly remarked. 

The shamelessness of this “Shamelesse Beauty ”—the Lady of 
Delight—is interestingly shown in the illogical conditions which 
she imposes upon every wandering knight, for he must either 
foregoe his own lady for this Lady of Delight or fight_to defend _ 
his lady’s honor, but if he vindicate her honor, his reward is to 
enjoy the love of the Lady of Delight. It was really an open and 
shut game. 
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This Lady, 
given all to fleshly lust, 
And poured forth in sensual] delight, 
That all regard of shame she had discust, 
And meet respect of honor putt to flight, 


is the reincarnation of Acrasia, incontinence, and is the Aristotelian 
opposite of the virtue celebrated in this book. Spenser further 
employs this episode of Britomart’s visit at the Castle Joyeous to 
illustrate the high breeding of Britomart, the perfect exemplar of 
the Renaissance lady, for with most refined delicacy and tact she 
meets the ardent advances of her hostess. Just as Spenser pro- 
fesses in the dedicatory letter to be fashioning a gentleman in all 
virtue, so in this book he is fashioning a lady, for to be perfect 
in chastity a woman must be perfect in all other womanly quali- 
ties, so interrelated are the virtues. 

Moreover it is to be observed that Britomart can quite under- 
stand the ardency of the Lady of Delight, for she is herself no 
less intense: 

Full easy was for her to have beliefe, 

Who by self-feeling of her feeble sexe, 

And by long triall of the inward griefe 
Wherewith imperious love her hart did vexe, 
Could judge what paines doe loving harts perplexe. 


Thus the difference between the chaste woman and the incon- 
tinent lies not in the intensity of their passions but in their atti- 
tudes. The one has no power to break the chains of her passion 
and is therefore at their mercy; the other finds release in a moral 
and social code which requires of woman, equally as of man, the 
desire for honor and the passion for bringing forth “ bounteous 
deeds.” 

In this first canto, then, the poet has established the kinship 
and interdependence of his first three virtues, has contrasted the 
continent and the professedly incontinent woman, and has intro- 
duced a character to show the need of intelligence, understanding 
of human nature, and hardihood if woman is to protect her 
chastity. 

This foundation laid, in the second and third cantos the poet 
departs from the narrative of events to give that historical review 
which was designed to flatter the Queen by aligning the Tudor 
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house with the ancient Briton rulers, and by picturing the Queen 
herself as sprung from the union of Britomart and Artegall, a 
union in which the most sacred of the domestic virtues was united 
with the chiefest of the social virtues. 

Even this historical detour, however, is not without its contribu- 
tion to the theme of chastity, for it not only induces the Arthurian 
atmosphere, ever sensible of chastity, but covers in retrospect the 
violent genesis and the consuming power of Britomart’s love for 
Artegall, and then the discipline of that passion, not through 
abstract appeal to reason, which wise old Glauce knows to be futile, 
but through noble deeds and the ardent search for the realization 
of an ideal. Yet the poet is careful to note that even after all this 
discipline, it merely requires the casual inquiry of the Red Crosse 
Knight about her disguise and her mission, to induce in Britomart, 
at least for the moment, the fever fit of her passion: 

Thereat she sighing soft'y had no powre 

To speake a while, ne reely answere make, 

But with hart-thrilling throbs and bitter stowre, 
As if she had a fever fitt, did quake, 

And every daintie limbe with horrour shake; 
And ever and anone the rosy red 

Flasht through her face, as it had beene a flake 
Of lightning through bright heven fulmined: 

At last, the passion past, she thus him answered. 


With Canto IV the narrative is resumed and quite properly 
deals with that knight who, through his neglect of love, was the 
cause of Florimell’s wretchedness, the self-centred Marinell. 
Marinell is the enemy of chastity because, giving himself com- 
pletely to the acquisition of riches, he refuses to admit the claims 
of love. The bachelor, even if free from sexual impurity, is yet 
not chaste as Spenser conceives of chastity, for he denies the funda- 
mental appeal of sex and the truth that “Love is but one thing 
with the gentle heart.” His conduct is neither natural nor 
chivalric. Quite properly, then, Britomart assails and conquers 
Marinell. 

Incidentally this episode furnishes an opportunity to the poet, 
through the behaviour of Cymoent and her sister nymphs, to pre- 
sent the grief of these fanciful children of nature against a back- 
ground of marine beauty, in a vein not to be met with again until 
Shelley wrote his immortal threnody. 
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Toward the close, the canto harmoniously reverts to Florimell 
and gives a glimpse of her fleeing from Prince Arthur, her would- 
be protector, and too terror stricken to heed his kindly entreaties. 
dt concludes with Prince Arthur’s complaint against night, which 
is a beautiful and faithful bit of Petrarchism. 

Canto V opens with one of those careful didactic statements 
which Spenser is at frequent pains to introduce in the elaboration 
of each of the virtues. In this instance he emphasizes, after the 
manner of Castiglione, the energizing power of all noble love: 

Wonder it is to see in diverse mindes 

How diversly love doth his pageaunts play, 

And shewes his powre in variable kindes: 

The baser wit, whose ydle thoughts alway 

Are wont to cleave unto the lowly clay, 

It stirreth up to sensuall desire, 

And in lewd slouth to wast his carelesse day; 
(But in brave sprite it kindles goodly fire, 

That to all high desert and honour doth aspire. 


ad 
Ne suffereth it uncomely idlenesse 
In his free thought to build her sluggish nest, 
Ne suffereth it thought of ungentlenesse 
Ever to creepe into his noble brest; 
But to the highest and the worthiest 
Lifteth it up that els would lowly fall: 
It lettes not fall, it lettes it not to rest; 
It lettes not scarse this Prince to breath at all, 
But to his first poursuit him forward still doth call. 


The fifth canto is primarily concerned with the struggle of Timias 
against the foresters and the gentle offices of Belphoebe in nursing 
him. When last seen he was in pursuit of the forester who had 
been seeking to overtake Florimell. The forester escapes his 
search and joined by two brothers equally depraved, who with him 
may stand, as Upton suggests, for the lust of the eye, the lust of 
the ear, and the lust of the flesh—multer visa, audita, tacta— 
attacks Timias at a ford. Timias succeeds in killing all three but 
is severely wounded and discovered unconscious by Belphoebe. 
By her he is tenderly nursed, though he does not recover his 
strength, for he exchanges the wounds of lust for the hidden 
wounds of love. 

Manifestly Spenser undertook a delicate task when he ventured 
an allegory of chastity, for, on the one hand, the Renaissance ideal 
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of chastity required a heroine who would accept the claims of love, 
but, on the other hand, the poet could not slight the Queen, who 
had repeatedly and successfully evaded matrimony and who flaunted 
her virginity. It was absolutely necessary for him to create a 
character to fit the Queen, a character who would be free from 
alliance and relieved of the unethical implications of her celibacy. 
How better could this be accomplished than by recreating Diana 
and bestowing upon her a lover so far below her in station that 
she would remain unaware of his passion! This solution was 
seemingly suggested to the poet by the actual relation of his dear 
friend Raleigh to the Queen. It should not be overlooked in 
passing that in stanza LI the poet delicately commends Elizabeth’s 
conduct in rejecting French and Spanish suitors, and also the 
Duke of Norfolk: 


That daintie Rose, the daughter of her Morne, 
More deare than life she tendered, whose flowre 
The girlond of her honour did adorne: 

Ne suffred she the Middayes scorching powre, 
Ne the sharp Northerne wind thereon to showre; 
But lapped up her silken leaves most chayre, 
‘When so the froward skye began to lowre. 


That Belphoebe was averse to love as such is nowhere implied, 
and the conclusion of the third book left the poet free to develop 
the history of Belphoebe as future circumstances might warrant. 
As a matter of fact, it proved to be wise, of course, to make little 
use of the character in the later books. 

The canto appropriately closes with the praise of the flower, 
chastity, and of Belphoebe as an embodiment of the neo-platonie 
ideal of womanhood: 


In so great prayse of stedfast chastity 
Nathlesse she was so courteous and kynde, 
Tempred with grace and goodly modesty, 

That seemed those two vertues strive to ayaG: 
The higher place in her Heroick mynd: 

So striving each did other more augment, 

And both encreast the prayse of woman kynde, 
And both encreast her beautie excellent: 

So all did make in her a perfect complement. 


After so graceful a salutation, so generous provision for the 
royal goodwill, Spenser was free to proceed with the elaboration 
of chastity in accordance with his theory of the virtue. 
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If Britomart were to accomplish some high exploit in the closing 
cantos—and the example of the first two books would seem to have 


required this—, the stage must be set therefor, and the distressed 


damozel introduced. This is done very beautifully in Canto VI, 
through the charming myth of Chrysogonee, and of the rearing of 
her daughters, Belphoehe and Amoret, by Diana and Venus. For 
it is this lovely Amoret who is to serve as the lady in distress. 
There is just a hint of this in the closing stanza: 

But she to none of them her love did cast, 

Save to the noble knight Sir Scudamore, - 

To whom her loving hart she linked fast 

In faithfull love, t’abide for evermore; 

And for his dearest sake endured sore 

Sore trouble of an hainous enimy, 

Who her would forced have to have forlore 

‘Her former love and etedfast loialty, 

And ye may elswhere reade that ruefull history. 


The allegory of Amoret is handled with such subtlety that it is 
likely to be unnoticed. What the poet aims to imply is that her 
susceptibility to the wiles of Busyrane—lust—was the natural re- 
sult of her training for, as opposed to Britomart who early devoted 
herself to a life of worthy activity, Amoret was reared in the gar- 
den of Adonis, under the tutelage of Psyche who tendered her no 
less carefully than her own daughter Pleasure, and lessoned her in 
all the lore of love. Thus reared in the midst of luxury and ease 
and social largesse, she was not prepared—any more than was 
Scudamore, her lover—to place the spiritual values of matrimony 
uppermost. Rather, she could not refrain from surrendering her- 
self to physical delight when once it enjoyed the conventional 
sanction of marriage. Amoret, and not the heroine of the book, 
is the character who is chosen for discipline in chastity. Seem- 
ingly Spenser later came to feel that he had not made the office 
of this character in the allegory sufficiently clear, for in a later 
book he was at pains to introduce the story of the separation of 
Scudamore and Amoret, and to relate how at the marriage feast, 
the evil enchanter stole the bride away. Only such chastity as 
was exemplified in Britomart, who kept all of the claims of life 
in equipoise, could accomplish the true marriage of souls for these 
charming lovers. 

If the Lucretian account in this canto of the genesis and growth 
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of life and of the round of creation seems prosaic or unduly prolix, 
it must at least be recognized that this book is the proper place for 
it if such matter is to be introduced at all.? 

In the introductory stanza of Canto VI Spenser is careful to 
state the central truth of his allegory that the court was “the 
great schoolmaistresse of all courtesy,” of “all civile usage and 
gentility,” in short of that whole code of gentle and chivalric 
conduct which was the surest safeguard to chastity. It was at the 
court that one learned those exercises of body and mind, and cul- 
tivated those activities of the spirit, which enabled one to sub- 
ordinate the passions. To be sure, all too many courtiers failed 
to respond to its ideals, yet in the court if anywhere high and noble 
excellence was to be found. We cannot tell, indeed, to what extent 
the poet actually believed this doctrine and to what extent it was 
a pose, but at least it was the accepted teaching of the society for 
whom he wrote, and it is enough for our purpose that he enthusi- 
astically proclaimed it in this book, written before his disillusion- 
izing visit to England in 1590. 

With this introduction, the poet exposes Florimell to base carnal 
men who are the denial of all such excellence as the high-minded 
courtier possesses. The first is the loutish, lazy son of the witch 
in whose hovel Florimell has taken harbor. This base creature, 
child of the soil, with no work to do, is the slave of lust, and the 
courtesy of Florimell only serves to whet his brutish appetite. 

The beast which the witch created to pursue and injure Florimell, 
and which did devour her horse when she escaped by leaping into 
the fisherman’s boat, would seem to represent slander or scandal, 
an interpretation borne out by the analogy of the Blatant Beast, 
and the horse, which so long and so well served his mistress, to 
represent Florimell’s reputation. The rude fisherman, who could 
not restrain his lust when temptation threw a woman in his path, 
and Proteus who, though he could recognize and sternly punish 
the “ hainous fault” of the fisherman, yet sought by every cunning 
and hypocritical disguise, after the manner of Archimago, to cir- 
cumvent the chastity and steadfastness of Florimell, are further 
examples of the lust of the base children of nature, whether in 
lowly positions or in positions of power. 


?Cf. Professor Greenlaw’s very important studies of the Garden of 
Adonis: Spenser and Lwuoretius, St. in Phil., 17, 439ff., and Some Old 
Religious Cults in Spenser, St. in Phil., 20, 216 ff. 
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But the poet is careful at this point to introduce, by way of 
contrast and of caution, that one knight who, offspring of a satyr 
and of a passion-ruled lady though he might be, was yet redeemed 
by long labours and by hard adventures, Sir Satyrane, the type of 
plain, honest knighthood, the shining exemplar of the saving grace 
of the active life. Of him it can be said that he 

In vain sheows, that wont yong knights bewitch, 
And courtly services, tooke no delight; 


But rather joyd to bee then seemen sich, 
For both to be and seeme to him was labor lich. 


It is Sir Satyrane who can bind the hideous beast with Florimell’s 
girdle, the peerless symbol of chastity. 

In the seventh canto and the opening stanzas .of the eleventh 
the poet employs two monstrous creatures, a giantess and a giant, 
Argante and Ollyphant, to typify that inordinate lust that ex- 
presses itself in sodomy and all other unnatural practices. They 
are the twin children of the whirlwind Typhoeus and of Harth, 
born of incest, incestuous in the womb of their mother, living in 
like sin, and even seeking intercourse with beasts. It is ever 
young men whom they pursue and bind in thraldom, and them 
they remove to a secret isle where they must die in eternal bond- 
age. Only such ruthless, intrepid and annihilating beings could 
adequately express the enormities of unnatural lust. But the 
point of the allegory is that only chaste woman can release the 
victims of such lust from their bondage, for it is the maiden 
knights Palladine and Britomart alone who can cope with the 
giants. Even so staunch a knight as Sir Satyrane is beaten into 
insensibility when he essays the rescue of the Squire of Dames. 

The Squire of Dames is primarily employed to bring out the 
essential unchasteness of his lady, Columbell, who, morbidly ex- 
acting, curious, and faithless to her own sex, required of her 
knight after his long suit and the weary services of his courtship, 
first that he should spend a twelvemonth in securing the pledges 
of other dames, and then so long a period as necessary in the 
morbid search for an equal number of women whose chastity he 
could not effectively assail. 

The poet had early, introduced into the allegory the frankly 
incontinent woman. He now needed a character to represent the 
subtler type of woman who, incontinent, yet poses as modest and 
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chaste, a mere counterfeit of actual beauty and of that gentleness 
and courtesy inseparable therefrom. For this réle he creates the 
false Florimell, and shows her practicing her teasing coyness upon 
the witch’s son, the blustering Braggadochio—the “Capon” of 
knight-errantry, and Sir Ferraugh. 

In the ninth and tenth cantos the poet portrays the disastrous 
consequences to chastity when youthful charm and spirit are 
wedded to jealous old age.* This story of Malbecco and Hellenore 
is the most dramatic and realistic tale of the whole Faerte Queene. 
It is a rapid, colorful, racy narrative, with pungent thrusts of 
humor, done with a whimsicality and sly gaiety worthy of Ariosto. 
In its frank homeliness and grotesquery it recalls the earlier 
drama, and anticipates Hogarth; indeed, considering the frequency 
with which in the contemporary society old men took young wives, 
it might happily be entitled Marriage a la Mode or A Prostitute’s 
Progress. The jealous old man, with one anxious green eye fixed 
upon his treasure and the other on his wife; the sly flirtation of 
Paridell and Hellenore; the rifling of the old man’s chest, the 
despiteful burning of his castle, the flight of the lovers; the miser 
hesitant between saving his bags from the flames or pursuing his 
fleeing wife; the magnificent gestures of the swaggering Bragga- 
dochio, with the cunning Trompart whispering bribery at his 
elbow; the spectacle of Hellenore dancing as May-queen and buss- 
ing the satyrs whose common property she has now become; the 
aged dupe running in and out among the goats, protected from 
notice by the horns of his cuckoldry, and finally, transformed be- 
yond resemblance of a man, glaring fearfully forth from his craggy 


*Cf. McMurphy, p. 33: “ There are some curious connections between the 
Furioso and the story of Malbecco and Hellenore. The house closed against 
all comers by jealousy is drawn from the tale related of the Tower of 
Tristram, but no such characters as Malbecco'and Hellenore inhabit the 
Tower in the Furioso. The theme of the suspicious husband is twice 
treated by Ariosto, however, in Canto XLIII, in the story of the master 
of the magic cup, and the boatman’s tale of Argia. Harington interprets 
the magic cup which is spilled in the bosom of the husband who consents 
to test his wife by drinking of it, as suspicion. The virtue of marriage, 
says Toscanella, is faith: where doubt enters there is no faith, without 
faith there is no more than the name of marriage, nor can seduction suc- 
ceed where faith abides. Fornari and Porcacchi agree in sentiment, though 
neither of them phrases it so well, or emphasizes precisely the same 
point.” 
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cave, while the boisterous billows beat beneath ;—it is all masterful 
narrative, quite beyond praise. 

But in behalf of the allegory, interest in the tale must not lead 
one to overlook the poet’s plain remark that had Hellenore been 
yoked to one of her own age and taste, who could have shown her 
goodwill and courtesy and timely service, she might have been a 
loyal and contented wife. Chastity, says the poet, must not be 
put to the strain by too great a disparity of years. 

The masque of love with which the book closes is done after the 
manner of the early allegories and is an elaborate pageant of the 
experiences which precede and follow the gratification of passion. 
Through the conventional wall of fire‘ that protects this castle 
Sir Scudamore is not able to pass, any more than the woful 
Amoret within can break the enchanter’s bonds. It is chastity 
alone that can liberate and unite these lovers, and chastity per- 
forms its supreme office when it teaches those united in marriage 
that the body must be subordinate to the spirit. It was quite in 
accord with the resolution of the allegory that Scudamore and 


“Cf. McMurphy, p. 34: “A more interesting parallel for our purpose 
is afforded by the rescue of Amoret from the tyrant Busirane. Britomart 
finds Scudamour in deep distress, weeping and groaning beside a spring, 
and gently inquires the cause of his dolor. So far Spenser follows Ariosto 
—it is almost a translation—but Spenser’s lover is the more passionately 
abandoned to his grief, and Spenser has scarcely a glance for the mur- 
muring fountain and the refreshing shade. Each of the knights, Scuda- 
mour and Pinnabello, has been bereft of his lady by a strong enchanter. 
Ariosto’s wizard, Atlante, snatches the lady away on his winged steed, 
the Hippogriff, and shuts her up in a castle of shining steel at the top 
of a precipitous rock. Those who attempt to assail this fortress he 
attacks from his flying courser and so bedazzles them with a glittering 
shield that they are stupified and easily captured. Of Busirane’s meth- 
ods we learn nothing at this point, but when we reach the gate, we find 
no gate but a fire. Bradamante is moved by a desire to save her own 
lover; Britomart is wholly disinterested. Bradamante is betrayed by 
Pinnabello and a series of incidents intervenes, while Britomart arrives 
at once at the castle of the enchanter. Spenser’s heroine engages in no 
battle at all, but Ariosto describes in detail the fight on the plain below 
Atlante’s citadel, which is preserved by means of vases filled with fire. 
When these are overturned, and the flames extinguished, the castle van- 
ishes. It may be that these strange fires are the same that we find burn- 
ing at Busirane’s gateway. They signify, according to Fornari, the ardors 
and the sighs of love, as Atlante is himself the symbol of carnal love, and 
Bradamante, the rescurer, of divine or spiritual love.” 
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Amoret should be united, as they actually were in the version of 
1590. That Spenser later saw fit to revise the conclusion must 
be explained in the light of the subsequent books. 

Such are the episodes in this allegory of chastity. The book is 
devoted to the exposition and celebration of virtue in woman. It 
is a companion study to the allegory of temperance, for as the 
second book is an exposition of continence in man’s life, so this 
book is an exposition of continence in the life of woman. Though 
many male characters are introduced, they are merely supporting 
characters to the women, and every episode is designed to assist 
in interpreting the theme of the virtuous woman. The poem is 
built around a central character who serves as the norm, a woman 
of glowing beauty, ardent but self-contained, firm in wise judg- 
ment, gentle, courteous, unselfish, and zealous in good works. She is 
established in chastity because established in all other virtues. Out of 
regard for the Queen, a second character of like virtue is introduced, 
unlike the first only in that she has not yet experienced the power 
of love. Opposed to these continent women are two altogether 
incontinent women, differing in that one, The Lady of Delight, 
is unblushingly carnal, and the other, The Snowy Florimell, cloaks 
her lust under the guise of chastity. Then there are four inter- 
mediate characters, all serving as types: the woman who is pure 
in thought and deed but not self-reliant, and therefore constantly 
in need of man’s protection; the vain and self-centered woman 
who would establish her own matrimonial triumphs upon the dis- 
comfiture and debasement of other women; the woman who might 
normally observe conventional chastity but who yields to adultery 
because married to miserly old age; and finally the bride who finds 
bodily communion a hindrance to the communion of spirit. Then 
there are a series of episodes to illustrate the helpful offices of 
woman in ministering to mankind, sometimes protecting fellow 
women or teaching them the lessons of chastity, sometimes aiding 
man in his multiform struggles against lust. 

Divertingly varied as are the episodes, and rich as the book is 
in brilliant picturization, it yet is harmonious and compact and 
holds closely to the central theme. Wherein can it be said that 
this book is inferior to its predecessors? Can we not rather do 
Spenser the Justice of recognizing that he was consistently the 
artist, at all times quite the master of his material. 


University of Washington. 


‘REALISTIC ELEMENTS IN SPENSER’S STYLE? 


By MARGARET ERSKINE NICOLSON 


That Spenser’s early style, especially in the Shepheardes 
Calender, constituted one of the most important and one of the 
most conscious elements of his art modern critics commonly ad- 
mit;? and, indeed, an odd reference in the Faerie Queene to 
the “sterneness of my style”® suggests that this interest con- 
tinued throughout the latter part of his life. His diction and 
his grammar, his stanza forms and his metre have received con- 
siderable attention ; but, in spite of the large corpus of Spenserian 
criticism during the last. three centuries, the realistic touches 
that give vividness to the pastoral scenes in the Calender, that 
give much of the sting to the satire in Mother Hubberds Tale 
and that by contrast lend an added brilliance to the romance of 
the Faerte Queene, have escaped all but the most casual notice. 
The critics* of Spenser's own age, for example, although they 
confined themselves almost entirely to his diction and verse form, 
sometimes in speaking of the Calender praise it as a vivid por- 
trayal of “ youth’s pleasures, pains and ambitions,” as what they 
consider to be confessions of a personal character.’ The century 
immediately following was also concerned largely with his rustic 


1I am indebted to Dr. J. W. Draper of Bryn Mawr College for kind 
assistance and criticism in this study. 

*H. g., Herford, The Shepheardes Calender; Fletcher, “ Areopagus and 
Pleiade,” J. HE. G. P. u, 436; Draper, “ Spenser’s Linguistics in the. Present 
State of Ireland,” Dec., 1919, Mod. Phil. 17, 471-86; Draper, “ Glosses to 
Spenser’s ‘Shepheardes Calender,”” J... G. P. xvi, 556; Renwick, 
“ Critical Origins of Spenser’s Diction,” M. L. R., xvi1, 1; Cory, Edmund 
Spenser, Univ. of Cal. Pub. tn Mod. Phil., v, 1917. 

°F, Q., vii, 6, 37. 

“I am indebted to the article of H. E. Cory: Critics of Edmund Spenser, 
Univ. of Cal. Pub., 11, No. 5, 1912, 81-182, for much of the critical biblio- 
graphy referred to in this paper. 

5 Michael Drayton and Phineas Fletcher prefer the 8. C. to the F. Q. 
for the “ personal touch.” Cf. Gabriel Harvey, Verse introductory to the 
F. Q., “To the Learned Shepheard.” Sir Philip Sidney, in his Apologie 
for Poesie, disapproves of the rustic language in the 8. C. which is of 
course partly a realistic element. 
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language, his verse form,® his lack of unity and his riot of imagi- 
nation ;’ but his realistic touches, perhaps because they were so 
familiar, perhaps because they were so interwoven with other 
elements, escaped unnoted. The neo-classicists praised his allegory 
and censured his exuberant imagination unrestrained by “ good 
taste”’ and “decorum,”*® and finally the romantic attitude is 
epitomized in Thomas Warton’s observation: “If the critic is 
not satisfied, yet the reader is transported.”® The romantic 
critics try to claim him, with apologies, for one of their own; 
they feel that the imaginative genius must not be bound by the 
narrow limits of cut and dried form or of reality. The poet must 


*Ben Jonson did not like his stanza, his rustic vocabulary nor his 
matter (Conversations, 1619; Discoveries, 1625). “Spenser,” he says, 
“in affecting the ancients wrote no language.” Edmund Bolton (Hyper- 
critia, 1618), Henry Peacham (Compleat Gentleman, 1622), William 
Lisle (Prefatory Remarks to a translation of Du Bartas, 1625), and 
Dryden criticise him in this light. 

THenry Reynoulds (Mythomectes, 1631), deplores his unrestrained 
imagination. Sir William Davenant follows Reynoulds in his preface to 
Gondibert :—“ His allegorical story ... resembling (methinks) a con- 
tinuation of extraordinary dreams, such as excellent poets and painters, 
by being over studious may have in the beginnings of feavers.” Thomas 
Rhymer takes the same view in his Preface to the Transletion of Rapier’s 
Reflections on Artstotle’s Treatis of Poesie,” 1674. 

* Addison, Guardian, Sept. 1713. John Hughes (1715), Edition of the 
F. Q., Essay on Allegorical Poetry. Pope criticises his rustic language 
in the Discourse on Pastoral Poetry (1717) and the lack of differentiation 
between a number of seasonal eclogues of the 8. C.: “ His judgment,” he 
says, “is overborne by the torrent of his imagination. . .” Goldsmith in 
the Beauties of English Poesy, 1767, vol. 1, Introd., remarks to Shenstone’s 
School Mistress, observes: “ The imagination of his reader leaves reason 
behind.” 

*Thomas Warton: Observations on the Faerie Queene (1754). There 
are other eighteenth century critics who hold somewhat similar views: 
Richard Hurd in Plan and Conduct of the “ Faerie Queene”: “The poet 
has a world of his own where experience has less to do than consistent 
imagination”; Joseph Warton in his Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope (1756); Sir Walter Scott in his Essay on Todd’s Edition of Spen- 
ser, Edin. Revicw, 1805. Hazlitt remarks that “Spenser’s poetry is all 
fairy land . . . we wander in another world of ideal beings ... by the 
sound of softer streams, among greener hills and fairer valleys. He 
paints nature not as we find it, but as we expected to find it, and fulfills 
the delightful promise of our youth.” 
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be allowed to have a world fancy-free beyond space and time, and 
partly because they wished in Spenser to find such a world and 
only such a world, partly because few of them had the scholarship 
to separate medieval literary conventions from Elizabethan 
realism,’® they saw in Spenser their own image and little else. 
During the Victorian era, with the growth of interest in Spenser’s 
Rosalind," there arose the question of the realism in the Shep- 
heardes Calender. Practically all the nineteenth-century critics 
from Aikin (1802) to Grosart (1882) and his followers, speak 
of Spenser’s “ personal confessions” in the Shepheardes Calender 
and in Colin Clouts Come Home Againe.* Aside from this one 
aspect, however, practically no mention is made of his realism 
until late in the century, when interest arises in his Irish back- 
ground. His knowledge of the outer world is held, on the whole, 
to be as superficial as his knowledge of real people. In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, there is a conflict of opinions 
among the critics. Grosart and his followers speak of Spenser’s 
nature painting and realism.*® Gosse refers to his world “ out 
of space, out of time,” and is followed by Palgrave and Hubbard.'* 
Aubrey de Vere and Philpot take a half-way position, and con- 
sider Spenser one of the most realistic of his age.** The more 


°Cf. P. M. L. A. “Were the ‘Gothic Novels’ Gothic?” xxxvr, 1921. 

11See Higginson, Spenser’s “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” Columbia Univ. 
Press, New York, 1912, Ch. o, for a summary of this debate. 

13 Aikin, Ed. 1802. Todd, Ed. 1805. Masterman, Ed. 1825. Craik, The 
Poetry of Spenser, 1845. Child, Ed. 1855. HH. J. Todd, Ed. 1861. Collier, 
Ed. 1862. Th. Keightly is one of the exceptions. See his Life of Spenser, 
Frazer’s Mag., 1859. 

18 Grosart in his 1882 Ed. vol. 3, speaking of Spenser’s S. C. says, “If 
once you be put on the alert in reading the early poetry of England, you 
come on bits of nature-painting and realism touched by the imagination, 
all unsuspected... It is nonsense to date so modernly the ‘ seeing of’ 
nature. [Wordsworth was heir to all the ages.” Dowden holds a some- 
what similar view, see Poct and Teacher, Grosart Ed., 1882, vol. 1. 

1¢ Others are: Gosse, Essay on English Pastoral Poetry; Palgrave, Essay 
on Spenser, Grosart Ed., vol. 1v, 1882. Palgrave says, “ Spenser sees life 

. through more than one veil, always, though varyingly conventional in 
character... Spenser seems unable to present real life except in the 
guise of allegory ... Colin Clouts Come Home Again is the exception, 
. . . from its realism and ite richness in the details of contemporary life 
and literature, it deserves and rewards general study.” 

*5 Aubrey de Vere, Essay on Characteristics of Spenser’s Poetry; Phil- 
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recent material, published chiefly in the learned periodicals, ap- 
pears to emphasise rather the interpretation of the allegories, the 
sources, and the verse-forms, than his local color and diction.’ 

The critics, then, have largely neglected realistic elements in 
Spenser’s style, but, if realism be allowed its common definition, 
as anything which deals with fact at first hand as opposed to the 
mere following of literary convention, it certainly is not lacking 
in either the Minor Poems or in the Faerie Queene. There are 
characterizing epithets that show that Spenser was not blind to 
the people who surrounded him. There are, indeed, six types of 
realism in the poetry of Spenser: (1) references to rural nature 
in generalized expression or to more specific places or things; 
(2) references to rural life; (3) descriptions relating to people 
of a personal or psychological nature; (4) touches of realism 
spots of local color introduced by means' of & couple of words; 
(5) efforts at realism through colloquialisms of rustic conversa- 
tion (in the Calender), as opposed to the rather formal converss- 
tional language of pastoral verse; (6) realistic descriptions, satiric 
in tone, of court, clerical, and other walks of life, drawn as it 
would seem from Spenser’s personal experience.” 


pot, Essay on Certain Aspects of the “ Facrie Queene” and some of the 
other poetry of Spenser. Philpot remarks that “ All is a true picture of 
life to those who read between the lines. .. The whole is the stuff that 
dreams are made of, dreams however which give to the body not only of 
that time, but for all time its form and pressure and which so have in 
them more reality than most activities can ever have.” 

1° KE. Greenlaw and H. E. Cory hint at realism in Spenser, but do not 
discuss the matter. E. Greenlaw, Shepherd’s Calendar, Pub. of the Mod. 
Lang. Assoc. of Amer., XXvVI, 19 ff. HH. E. Cory, Edmund Spenser: A Criti- 
cal Study: “If the reader will recapture, then, the authentic note of the 
Shepheardes Calender as of all the poetry of Spenser, he will recover more 
than the grace... the captivating freshness ... the blithe if not con- 
fident realism ... the note of Chaucer ... which have hitherto hardly 
been appraised at all...” Pp. 47. 

7Tt is of course very hard to say positively of any given passage in 
Spenser that it is first-hand realism; a few even of those that seem at 
first glance to be undoubted examples, prove on further examination to be 
imitations of passages from other works, or merely literary conventions; 
the F. Q., 1, 3, 31 would appear at first glance to be first-hand realism, 

“Much like as when the beaten marinere 
That long hath wandred in the ocean wide, 
Ofte soust in swelling Tethys saltish teare, 
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Of the references to rural nature, the first type of realistic 
images, there are a number that seem to belong to specific localities. 
In the latter part of the Faerie Queene occur a rather large num- 
ber of Irish references, some of them so definite as to be unmis- 
takable. According to the authorities on the subject,—those who 
have visited Ireland for the purpose of studying the landscape 
from the point of view of Spenser’s observations 7*—there seems 
to be little doubt that Spenser’s Irish realism originates at first 
hand. Spenser was of course connected with Ireland in various 
ways from 1577 on, and lived there almost continuously from 1580 
to his death. The reference to the gnats in the Fens of Allan 
at eventide shows Spenser’s first-hand knowledge of the country :— 


As when a swarme of gnats at eventide 

Out of the fennes of Allan doe arise, 

Their murmuring small trompetts sownden wide, 
Whiles in the aire their clustring army flies, 
That as a cloud doth seeme to dim the skies, 


And long time having tand his tawney hide 

With blustring breath of heaven, that none can bide, 

And scorching flames of fierce Orion’s hound 

Soone as the port from far he has espide, 

His chearfull whistle merily doth sound, 

And Nereus crownes with cups; his mates him pledg around.” 


This’ passage seems to claim as source, however, Tasso’s Jerusalem De- 
livered, 111, 4, as Koppel has mentioned (Anglia, xI, 346). 

18 Th. Keightly, Irish Rivers Named in the “ Faerie Queene,” Notes and 
Queries, Iv, 4, 1869. Ibid. Life of Edmund Spenser, Frazer's Mag., 1859. 
P. W. Joyce: Spenser’s Irish Rivers, Frazer’s Mag., N. S. xvi1; Edmund 
Spenser, Edin. Review, 1905. The author of the first-named article says 
that Spenser was much indebted to Ireland for the “ descriptive realism 
of his poetry,” particularly in the last three books of the F. Q. He says 
the wild woods of Ireland form the background of the F. Q., that in the 
first three books the country background is evident, but “There is no 
detailed description of familiar haunts... In the second part of the 
poem, on the other hand, the scenery and the associations of Kilcolman 
and the South of Ireland colour the whole texture of his work and the 
concluding books abound in passages wherein not all the poet’s idealism 
nor the veil of his elaborate allegory can conceal the influence of his 
actual surroundings, both upon the trend of his fancy and the form in 
which his fancy found expression.” On the whole, he says, the verse 
‘written between 1580-90 contains few local allusions, as compared to that 
written after 1590. 
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Ne man nor beast may rest, or take repast 

For their sharpe wounds and noyous injuries 

Till the fierce northerne wind with blustring blast 
Doth blow them quite away, and in the ocean cast.?® 


A passage, moreover, referring to the Jrish Channel gives the 
same impression :— 


As when two billowes in the Trish sowndes 
Forcibly driven with contrarie tydes, 

Do meete together, each abacke rebowndes 
With roaring rage: and dashing on all sides, 
That filleth all the sea with fome, divydes 
The doubtfull current into divers wayes: 

So fell these two.*® 


And again, Spenser on his official visits to Limerick must have 
noticed the tidal conflict of the sea with the river in the estuary 
of Shannon :— 


Like as the tide, that comes from th’ ocean mayne, 
‘Flowes up the Shenan with contrarie forse, 

And overruling him in his owne rayne, 

Drives backe the current of his kindly course, 

And makes it seeme to have some other sourse; 
But when the cloud is spent, then backe againe 

His borrowed waters forst to redisbourse 

He sends the sea his owne with double gaine 

And tribute eke withall, as to his soveraine.** 


Spenser’s treatment of the Irish rivers, moreover, emphasizes 
the accuracy of his observations. The Irish streams are, according 
to the critics, very accurately drawn from first-hand knowledge,” 


19 F. Q., 1, 9, 16. 

oF, Q., Iv, 1, 42. 

217. Q., tv, 3, 27. Other real touches of Ireland are according to the 
Edin, Review article the following: F. Q., 11, 9, 13. “A picture of the 
lawless bandetti, who commonly formed the bodyguard of an Irish chief.” 
Cf. Derriche, Image of Ireland. F. Q., I, 5, 3. “A reminiscence of an 
Irish Castle, possibly the Earl of Ormond’s at Kilkenny.” F. Q., In, 7, 
6; rv, 5, 33. “ A reminiscence of an Irish cabin.” I feel myself that these 
references are rather doubtful. 

22 The Irish rivers in the F. Q., according to Joyce and Keightly, Spen- 
ser must have observed, some near his home at Kilcolman, others from 
his presence during the attack of Glendaloch of the troops of the Lord 
Deputy in 1580. 
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and differ strikingly from Spenser’s earlier and more conventional 
treatment of the English rivers.*8 The adjectives attached to the 
names of the Irish rivers seem to have a ring of realism, and to . 
be an accurate and just description. The author of Edmund 
Spenser, for instance, says of the description of the Liffy,”* 


There was the Liffy welling downe the lea, 


that the words are strictly applicable.*> P. W. Joyce ** feels that 
Spenser’s epithets describe the several streams with great force 
and truthfulness. The descriptions of the Liffy, the “sandy 
Slane,” the spacious Shenan spreading like a sea,” and of many 
other rivers, picture, he feels, the prospects very vividly in the 
mind of the reader. It would seem that Spenser’s life in England 
was urban or at least that his attention was not directed chiefly 
to rural scenery; whereas in Ireland, far from the court and with 
few congenial spirits, he turned perforce to nature. 

Aside from these more specific references in the Faerte Queene 
there are a number of passages, in which Spenser may or may not 
have had some special locality in mind. Sea and storm passages 
are very common in the Faerie Queene probably because of the 


2 F, Q., Iv, 11. According to Professor Osgood (Spenser’s English 
Rivers, Transact. of the Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, Jan. 1920, xx, 
65 ff.) the names and epithets of the English rivers Spenser gleaned for 
the most part from Holinshed, Camden’s Britannia, and from maps, and 
thus they lack the spontaneity and freshness of his references to the 
Irish rivers in the same canto. There are a number of adjectives which 
he uses which seem to have originated with him, such as “ Gray Thetis,” 
“Morish (Mairhdy) Cote,” “soft sliding Brane,” but on the whole Pro- 
fessor Osgood feels that the material is not first-hand. 

Stanza 41. 

#5“ The words are strictly applicable, as the aspect of the river at this 
part of its course, where having left its mountain source, it assumes the 
proportions and the vigour of an ample stream.” 

a0, .. The dryness of a mere catalogue is relieved by the happy 
selection of short descriptive epithets which exhibit such a variety that 
no two of them are alike, and describe the several streams with great 
force and truthfulness. The manner in which the Liffy is pictured is ex- 
tremely just and natural, for this river, after bursting from the highlands 
of Wichlow .. . flows for more than half its course through the lovliest 
lea lands in all Ireland ... the plains of Kildare.’ In his very able 
paper Joyce also identifies the rivers represented by fictitious names—the 
Mole, Mulla, Armulla, as rivers about Kilcolman. 
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vicinity of Kilcolman to the sea and because of Spenser’s frequent 
channel trips. The following verses illustrate this type :— 


Scarce had he saide, when hard at hand they spy 
That quicksand nigh with water covered; 

But by the checked wave they did discry 

It plaine, and by the sea discoloured.*’ 

Like as a gloomie cloud, the which doth beare 

An hideous storme, is by the northerne blast 
Quite overblowne, yet doth not passe so cleare, 
But that it all the skie doth overcast 

With darkness dred.*® 


A few miscellaneous nature-references in the Faerie Queene re- 
main : 

They fled before him... 

As withered leaves drop from their dryed stockes 

When the wroth western wind does reave their locks.*® 

As when a vulture greedie of his pray 

Through hunger long, that hart to him doth lend, 

Strikes at an heron with all his bodies sway, 

That from his force seemes nought may it defend; 

The warie fowle, that spies him toward bend 

His dreadful soure, avoydes it, shunning light, 

And maketh him his wing in vaine to spend 

That with the weight of his owne weeldlesse might, 

He falleth nigh to ground, and scarce recovereth flight.*® 


 F. Q., 0, 12, 18. 
3° F. Q., Iv, 1, 45. Other somewhat parallel passages in the F. Q., are: 
1, 11, 21; u, 8, 48; 11, 12, 4; nm, 12, 30; m, 4, 7; my, 4, 13; mm, 5, 39; vy, 
11, 29; v1, 6, 26. According to the author of the Edin. Review article, M1, 
4, 13, is a reference to Kilcolman, and 1m, 5, 39, is a reference to the vale 
of Arlo. Some of these examples are perhaps doubtful, e. g., the passage 
11, 12, 34: 
“‘When suddenly a grosse fog overspred 
With his dull vapour all that desert has, 
And heavens’ chearfull face enveloped 
That all things one, and one as nothing was 
And this great universe seem’d one confused mass.” 


It would seem at first glance to be first-hand realism; it is possibly, how- 
ever, from The Voyage of St Branden (cf. Lois Whitney: St. in Phil, 
xrx, 149 ff.) 

99°F. Q., 1, 11, 19. 

8° F, Q., Iv, 3, 19. Passages somewhat similar occur frequently:—1, 10, 
48; 1, 11, 9; x, 11, 34; m, 8, 9; uo, 8, 50; m, 7, 39; Iv, 3, 9; Iv, 7, 18; 


5 
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Though there are a number of rural nature passages in the Minor 
Poems, this type of realism is largely confined to the Faerte 
Queene. Yet among those references which do occur in the Minor 
Poems are a few which are very just, and accurate in detail: 


The streaming Themmes 
Whose rutty bancke, the which his river hemmes 
Was paynted...* 


The word “rutty” is, of course, the word to be applied to the 
Thames at this point. Again: 


There when they came, whenas those bricky towres 
The which on Themmes brode aged backe doe ryde 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers 
Where whylome wont the Temple Knights to byde.** 


In Colin Clouts Come Home Agawme similar passages occur, when 
Colin rehearses his travels: 


There to our ship her course directly bent, 

As if the way she perfectly had knowne, 

We Lunday passe; by that same name is ment 
An island which the first to west was showne. 
From thence another world of land we kend, 
Floating amid the sea in jeopardie, 

And round about with mightie white rocks hemd 
Against the seas encroaching crueltie.** 


This is a very accurate description of the island of Lundy in the 
Bristol channel off the coast of Devon, and the white chalk cliffs 
of Kent. Again: 


An high headland thrust far into the sea, 
Like to an horne, whereof the name it has 
Yet seemed to be a goodly pleasant lea: 


v, 4, 42; v, 11, 22; v, 11, 58; v, 11, 59; v, 12, 5; vu, 7, 21; vu, 7, 33. 
Others dealing with Elizabethan sports, and the behavior of hunting 
animals are:—1, 3, 22; 1, 11, 24; 1, 12, 35; m, 1, 12; u, 11, 11; m, 11, 38; 
rm, 11, 47; 111, 4, 46; 11, 7, 1; m1, 10, 53; m1, 12, 17; m1, 12, 4; rv, 10, 65; 
Iv, 12, 17; v, 8, 7; v, 8, 36; v, 8, 38; v, 9, 6; v1, 4, 11; vr, 6, 12; vo, 6, 
39; vit, 6, 45; vu, 6, 50; vu, 6, 52. 

*2 Prothalamion, 1. 11 ff. 

82H, g., “Temple Bar ”’—Lincoln’s Inn. Prothalamion, 1. 131 ff. 

°C. C. C. H. A., 1. 268 ff. 
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There did a loftie mount at first us greet, 
Which did a stately heape of stones upreare, 
That seemd amid the surges for to fleet,** 


Such passages are not uncommon in the Minor Poems.** This 
type of realism, however, is much more common in the Faere 
Queene, due probably to Spenser’s later environment. 

Although the Faerte Queene is essentially a romance, partly 
medieval, partly under the influence of the sixteenth-century 
Italians, yet the second type of realism, comprising touches from 
rural life, is common and shows a tendency in Spenser to intro- 
duce, by way of simile chiefly, rustic touches where least expected. 
He does not do this in the fashion of Ariosto, who, with a satiric 
humor, dashes the reader from the height of romance into the 
mud of actuality, but in order to vitalize and vivify the romance, 
and to this end he introduces these touches in an unobtrusive 
fashion so that the ludicrous contrast that makes the fun behind 
Ariosto’s mock-chivalry, is nowhere apparent in Spenser.°* With 
such subtle art are these passages woven into the poem that they 
are not always easy to distinguish from conventional descriptions 
of rural scenes; the following passages seem, however, to owe @ 
large debt to Spenser’s direct observation. 


As gentle shepheard in sweete eventide ... 

High on a hill, his flocke to vewen wide, 

Markes which doe byte their hasty supper best; 

A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him molest, 

All striving to infixe their feeble stinges, 

That from their noyance he no where can rest, 

But with his clownish hands their tender wings 

He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmuring.*’ 


There are many touches similar in tone: 


C0. C. C. H. A., 1. 280 ff. 

*5 Other passages in the Minor Poems are:—In C. C. C. H. A., ll. 103 ff., 
196 ff,, 214 ff.; 8. C., Feb. Ec., 1. 102 ff., Julye Ec., ll. 40 ff., 80 ff., Dec. Ec., 
ll, 25-36, 67-72, 104 ff.; M. H. 7T., ll. 614, 634 ff. 

8° Of. Dodge, Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
xu, 151 ff. 

87 F, Q., 1, 1. 23. Another similar passage in the F. Q. is nm, 9, 16. 
Other rural pictures:—of farming, m1, 7, 34; Iv, 3, 29; v, 11, 11; vi, 8, 
12; vi, 9, 1; oO, 8, 9; of milling, 1, 11, 22; v1, 1, 21; of the smithy, r, 11, 
42; v, 5, 7. 
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He ewept them away... 
As doth a steare in heat of sommers day 
‘With his long taile the bryzes brush away.*® 


Again: 


Streight down she ranne like an enraged cow, 
That is berobbed of her youngling dere.** 


Strangely enough in the Minor Poems such passages are uncom- 
mon. The passages in the Shepheardes Calender® and in Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe which at first glance seem to be first- 
hand realism are found on further study to be merely literary 
conventions or at best doubtful. The following passage is one of 
the exceptions: 


Seest howe brag yond Bulloche beares 

So emirke, so smoothe, his pricked eares? 
His hornes bene as broad as rainebowe bent 
His dewlap as lythe as lasse of Kent. 

See how he venteth to the wind . 


The third type, realistic description relating to people, is like 
wise limited almost entirely to the Faerte Queene. Such passages 
as that when Artegall fighting with Britomart breaks off her vizor 
and sees her face not a dream of beauty but very human, occur 
seldom in the Minor Poems: 


Her face ... unseene afore 
. appeared in sight, 
Deawed with silver drops, through sweating sore, 
But somewhat redder than beseem’d aright, 
Through toylesome heate and labour of her weary fight.‘* 


*°F. Q., VI, 1, 24. 

°F. Q., v, 8, 46. Others are:—tv, 8, 36; v, 1, 29; vz, 11, 17. 

‘oThis might be accounted for partly by the fact that the 8. C. and 
O. C. C. H. A. are distinctly rural in tone, and it is almost impossible to 
separate any one realistic passage from a mass of conventional matter. 

“18. C., Feb. Ec. 1. 70 ff. 

“ F. Q., Iv, 6, 19. Others are:—1, 7, 13; m1, 5, 31; v, 5, 12; v, 11, 9; 
I, 1, 42-43; I, 7, 21; Iv, 9, 25; v, 4, 39; v, 5, 45; vi, 2, 10; vi, 3, 26; VI, 
4, 18-25; vi, 5, 4. Such passages arise possibly from an effort to vitalize 
romance material, possibly merely from Spenser’s life in Ireland. In any 
case the Minor Poems are for the most part satire or pecasione’ and 
offer less chance for this type of realism. 
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Another plaintive and natural touch occurs where a “ladie” 


complains of her ill treatment: *° 
... he flat refused 
To take me up (as this young man did see) 
Upon his steed, for no just cause accused, 
But forced to trot on foot, and foule misused 
Pounding me with the butt end of his speare.‘“ 


And again the love-sick youth :— 


. - evermore his speach he did apply 
To th’ heards, but meant it to the damzels fantazy.** 


The fourth type of realism containing homely touches intro- 
duced by a mere word or two occurs frequently both in the Minor 
Poems and in the Faerte Queene: 


And were not hevenly grace, that him did blesse, 
He had beene pouldred all, as thin as flowre.*® 
Again: 
They inly grieve... 
. - a8 doth an hidden moth, 
The inner garment frett, not th’utter touch.“ 
But he is old, and withered like hay.*® 


And yet again: 


They hew’d their helmes, and plates asunder brake, 
As they had potshares bene.**® 


Such passages are also very frequent in some of the Minor Poems.®° 


43 F, Q., VI, 2, 12. 

«« F, Q., VI, 2, 22. 

‘©F, Q., vi, 9, 12. Other examples are:—1, 9, 21; v, 6, 11-14; v1, 8, 5, 
37; VI, 9, 38-39; vu, 7, 34. 

sor, Q., 1, 7, 12. 

‘TF, Q., o, 2, &. 

‘oF, Q., m1, 9, 5. 

«oF, Q., vi, 1, 37. Other examples are:—1, 4, 21, 22, 28, 35; 1, 6, 11; 
1, 9, 29; 1, 1, 45; 0, 4, 24; um, 5, 30; o, 7, 16; , 9, 13; O, 11, 19; uo, 12, 
25; ui, 1, 15; m1, 5, 39; Iv, 5, 45; Iv, 10, 26; v, 5, 8; v, 7, 9; v, 8, 35; 
v, 9, 19; v, ll, 47; vt, 4, 14; vi, 7, 42; vi, 8, 16; vr, 10, 34; v1, 12, 26; 
vu, 6, 43; sixteenth century touches:—1, 11, 30; vr, 8, 9. 

°° There are doubtless many more examples than these I have noted, but 
it will be very hard to distinguish the real from the traditional, until the 
material which is being drawn from the research in the fields of pastoral 
and historic tradition is more complete. 
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Take, for example, an effort at local color from the Shepheardes 
Calender: 


Tho would I seeke for queene apples unrype 
To give my Rosalind." 


Again: 
With bowe and bolts §* in either hand 


Thomalin goes a-hunting: 


I shott at him with might and maine, 
As thicke as it had hayled. 

So long I shott that al was spent: 

Tho pumie stones I hastly hent, 

And threw; but nought availed. 
He... oft the pumies latched.** 


The colloquialisms which constitute another type of realism 
(type 5) are found practically only in the Shepheardes Calender, 
where the subject matter is suited to rustic conversations, for 
example: 


I deeme thy braine emperished bee 

Through rusty elde, that hath rotted thee; 
Or sicker thy head veray tottie is, 

So on thy corbe shoulder it leanes amisse."* 


Again: 


So longe have I listened to thy speche 
That graffed to the ground is my breche.** 


And in the August Eclogue occurs the passage: 


Herdgrome, I fear me thou have a squint eye, 
Areede uprightly, who hath the victory? ** 


51 June Ec., 1. 43 ff. 

83 Bird-bolt, a blunt-headed arrow used for shooting birds in the time 
of Elizabeth. 

68 March Ec., ll. 65, 85 ff. Other examples are:—Jan. Ec. 1. 58 ff.; March 
Ec., 1. 20; April Ec., I. 132, 151 ff.; Aug. Ece., ll. 46 ff.; Nov. Ec., ll. 96 ff. 

64.8, C., Feb. Ec., 1. 53 ff. 

65 §. C., Feb. Ec., 1. 241 ff. 

© Aug. Ec., ll. 129 ff. Other examples are:—Feb. Ec., 1. 40 ff.; May Ec. 
1. 35 ff.; Aug. Ec., ll. 2 ff.; Sept. Ec., ll. 164 f.; C. C. C. H. A., Ul. 291 ff. 
The elements of pure realism in the 8. C., as opposed to mere archaicisms, 
tend to serve the same purpose. Cf. J. W. Draper, J. of HB. and G. P., Dec., 
1919. 
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The last type of realism,—descriptions satiric in tone of court, 
clerical, and other walks in life, drawn, it might be supposed, from 
the personal experience *’ of Spenser, occur occasionally in the 
Faerte Queene, but are most numerous in some of the Minor Poems, 
particularly in Mother Hubberds Tale and Colin Clouts Come 
Home Againe.*® The passages might of course arise merely from 
satiric tradition, but there is a ring of sincerity in them which 
would lead one to believe them drawn from Spenser’s personal 
experience—such a satiric passage on court life as: 


For, sooth to say it is no sort of life 

For shepheard fit to lead in that same place 
Where each one seeks with malace and with strife 
To thrust downe other into foule disgrace 
(Himself to raise; and he doth soonest rise 
That best can handle his deceitful wit 

To subtil shifts, and finest sleights devise, 
Either by slaundering his well deemed name, 
Through leasings lewd and fained forgerie, 
Or else by breeding him some blot of blame, 
By creeping close into his secrecie; 

To which him needs a guilefull hollow hart, 
Masked with faire dissembling curtesie 

A filed toung furnisht with tearmes of art, 
No art of schoole, but courtiers schoolery.*® 


In Mother Hubberds Tale, the satire is chiefly directed against 
church and court. The priest meeting the ape and the fox dis- 
courses on the joys and ease of clerical life: 


It’s now a dayes, ne halfe so streight and sore. 
They whilome used duly everie day 
Their service and their holie things to say. 


He then tells them how to get a benefice by altering themselves 
handsomely and applying to some “ one great in the worldes eye,” 
and so on.®° 


70. C. OC. H. A., ll. 27 ff. 

880. C. C. H. A., according to Dodge (Introd. to Cambridge Ed.) is 
“the record of the poet’s expedition to England with Raleigh in 1589 and 
of what he found there at court.” 

68°C, 0. OC. H. A., ll. 688-702. Other satiric passages in 0. C. C. H.A., 
on the court are:—Il. 680-688, 702-730, 735-775; on love:—ll. 775-793. 

oom. H. T., ll. 448 ff. Other satiric passages in M. H. T. are:—on the 
clergy, ll. 337-550, particularly ll. 337-395, 451-478, 488-525. The strain 
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Court satire predominates when the mule meets them, telling 
them that to succeed at court, they must present 


a good bold face 
And with big words, and with a stately pace, 
That men may thinke of you, in generall, 
That to be in you, which is not at all: 


otherwise 


As thistle-downe in th’ayre doth flie 
So vainly shalt thou too and fro be tost. 


The passage on the despairing court suitor is perhaps the best: 


So pitifull a thing is suters state. 

Most miserable man, whom wicked fate 

Hath brought to court, to sue for had ywist 

That few have found, and manie one hath mist! 
_ Full little knowest thou that hast not tride 

‘What hell it is, in suing long to bide: 

To loose good dayes, that might be better spent; 

To wast long nights in pensive discontent; 

To speed to day, to be put back to morrow 

To feed on hope, to pine with feare and sorrow, 


and so on.** 

The same tone is echoed in some passages of the Faerte Queene, 
and in some of the other Minor Poems. Satiric passages occur 
not only on court and church but also on other aspects of life.® 
On the whole, this type of realism plays a very important part in 
Spenser’s works. 

In this study of these six types of realism there are several 


of court satire runs of course through the clerical but predominates in 
such passages as ll. 612-616, 618-653, 696 ff., 801 ff. The satiric touches 
run in fact throughout this section. 

1M. H. T., ll. 645 ff., 634 f., 891 ff. Others are ll. 900-915. 

¢2 There are somewhat similar passages in the 8. C., Sept. Ec., ll. 79-95. 
Others on the church—on shepherds who do not watch their flocks. There 
is a more personal note in a couple of verses from the Prothalamion, Il. 
5-10, on court disappointments. In the F. Q., the following satiric pas- 
sages occur:—on gossip and slander in court and church, un, 3, 40; v1, 8, 
26; vi, 9, 3, 24-25; vr, 12, 23-24; on the “rascal many ” I, 12, 9-11; rv, 3, 
41; v, 2, 33; v, 11, 47; on ambition, m, 7, 47; on cowards, no, 3, 19, 20. 
Also personal touches on the slanderers of his poetry:—1, 4, 32; v1, 12, 
40, 41. 
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factors which stand out. In the first place it is noticeable that 
with the exception of the Shepheardes Calender, Colm Clouts 
Come Home Againe, and Mother Hubberds Tale, and a few 
touches in the Prothalamion, practically no realism appears in 
the Minor poems.** The great majority of those poems con- 
taining practically no realism are written before 1580; but since 
the Shepheardes Calender and Mother Hubberds Tale, two of the 
most realistic, were also written before this time, the dating alone 
would not account for the fact. The explanation is probably 
rather the difference in the subject matter, and the probability 
that in his work of the idealised type before he became familiar 
with the wild life of Ireland, his attention was turned not toward 
realism, but away from it. The reverse is the case with the Faerte 
Queene. The entirely different subject matter of the Shepheardes 
Calender and Mother Hubberds Tale demands certain touches of 
realism in order to supply the conviction necessary to that type 
of poetry. 

Another tendency which forces itself on the attention is that in 
types I, II and IV more than half the references are metaphors 
or similes—chiefly similes. In these types, of some 155 references 
which I have been able to find in the Faerte Queene about 100 are 
similes or metaphors. This fact suggests that as the subject matter 
becomes more or less idealised, the tendency toward the intro- 
duction of realism becomes stronger to vivify what would other- 
wise tend to be intangible and above comprehension or merely 
conventional and dead. 

Yet another tendency is the comparatively steady increase in 
realism in the Faerie Queene. In the first Book I have been able 
to find nineteen realistic passages, in the second, twenty-two, in 


®*’ The Amoretti, Dodge feels (see Introd. to his Ed. of Spenser) contain 
the picture of a real girl and the history of a genuine courtship. “ We 
are constantly in sight of fact,” he says, “ however trivial.” I have not 
been perfectly satisfied with Dodge’s arguments, for, though there may be 
a biographical element in the sonnets, yet the treatment is fundamentally 
imaginative rather than realistic. Dodge points out as a realistic passage: 
One day I wrote her name upon the strand, 
But came the waves and washed it away.—St. Lxxv. 
Again, “Her too constant stiffness doth constrayne” is an element of 


“her” reality for Dodge. Such passages seem to me rather conventional 
on the whole. 
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the third fourteen. In the second part of the Faerte Queene the 
tendency is more marked. In the fourth Book some forty-one 
(including the Irish river references), occur, in the fifth, twenty- 
six, and in the sixth, thirty-four may be found. If the fact is 
borne in mind that the books also tend to grow shorter, the in- 
crease in realism will be yet more noticeable; it does in fact almost 
double itself in the second part of the Faene Queene.** 

Many different reasons may be assigned for this increase in 
realism, perhaps the chief reason is Spenser’s growing familiarity 
with nature and rustic life in Ireland. That the ugly and re- 
volting passages are less frequent in the later books of the Faerte 
Queene, may arise from the same cause. 


New Haven, Conn. 


®¢ In the first three Books 55 references, and in the last three 10) refer- 
ences are found. 


MILTON AND BODIN’S HEPTAPLOMERES 
By Louis I. BREDVOLD 


Among the notoriously “ dangerous” books of the Renaissance, 
perhaps the most notorious, most sought after, and most difficult 
to procure in the seventeenth century, was Jean Bodin’s Latin 
dialogue, Colloquium Heptaplomeres.: It is a free-spoken dis- 
cussion of religion by seven men representing as many sects or 
points of view: Catholicism, Zwinglian Protestantism, Lutheran- 
ism, Mahommedanism, Judaism, natural religion, and a rather 
free and destructive rationalism. There are no conversions and 
no conclusions established at the end of the discussion, but the 
tendency of the whole is of course sceptical. The book was ap- 
parently written in 1593.2 It is the most extensive account extant 
of those “atheistic” ideas which circulated widely by secret and . 
underground channels in Renaissance society, and which, when 
discovered, put their adherents in danger of a burning death for 
heresy. 

Though the existence and dangerous nature of Bodin’s dialogue 
was generally known in the seventeenth century, its actual circu- 
lation in manuscript was very limited until nearly the end of the 
century. Its possession was kept a profound secret except among 
the most trusted friends. Queen Christine of Sweden was most 
eager to have a copy. Her representatives in France sought for it 
in vain for several years. When she finally procured the loan of a 
copy in 1654, through the assistance of Isaac Vossius, she seemed 
disinclined to part with it, and only with great difficulty was the 
precious manuscript at last rescued and returned to its owner in 
1661. The pursuit of the Heptaplomeres at that time was some- 
thing of a high adventure in book-collecting. 

Yet at about this time Milton had a copy of it and sent it to 
some friend in Germany, who first ingenuously admitted his secret 


1It was first printed, in part, by Guhrauer, Das Heptaplomeres des 
Jean Bodin, Berlin, 1841, and in full by Noack, Colloquium Heptaplomeres, 
Schwerin, 1857. Chauviré has printed selections from an early French 
version under the title Colloque de Jean Bodin, Paris, 1914. 

* Chauviré, p. 4. 

* Chauviré, pp. 5-6. 
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and then repented of his indiscretion. The meagre evidence in 
the case is found in some passages in the correspondence of 
Christian von Boineburg, a diplomat in the service of the elector 
of Mainz, and his friend Hermann Conring, a distinguished pro- 
fessor in the University of Helmstadt.* As this correspondence is 
difficult of access, at least in this country, I am republishing those 
passages of interest to students of Milton.® 

At the request of Conring, who desired a copy for the private 
library of his patron, the Duke of Wolfenbiittel, Boineburg had 
already been searching for Bodin’s work before he heard of Milton’s 


copy. 
BOINEBURG TO CONBING. 
Moguntiae d. 6. Aug. 1662. 

Bodiniana Arcana nancisci nequeo, vt pro Serenissimo Augusto exscri- 
bantur. Doleo hoc nomine plurimum. Optarim, legiases saltem. 
Baeclerus* nuper Swalbaci* ea inspiciendi magna quoque spe excidit, 
nescio qua possessoris superstitione, vel inuidia. Misit huic ex Anglia 
Miltonius, nasuti Salmasti coecus ille hodieque Londini indulgentia optimi 
Regis superstes antagonista. Proxime plura.® (pp. 882-3.) 


CongING TO BOINEBURG. 
Helmstad, d. 21. Aug. 1662. 
Arcana Bodiniana non equidem desidero, nisi in complementum biblio- 
thecae Augustae. (p. 899.) 
Helmstad. d. 5/15 Sept. 1662. 
Bodinianorum arcanorum impetrandorum spe nos excidere, doleo. Bi 
scirem, quis eorum sit possessor, forte apud illum auctoritas Augusté 
Principis mei aliquid efficeret. (p. 905.) 


BoINEBURG TO CONRING. 
Moguntiae d. 16. October. 1662. 
De Bodinianis Arcanis adhuc vigilo. Sed possessorem eorum non possum 
eo persuadere, vt ea communicet ad describendum. Eius quoque nomen 


‘Gruber, Io. Daniel, Commercium Hpistolicum Leibnitianum, Hanover, 
1745. The allusion to Milton was first noted by Guhrauer, p. lxxvii, and 
after him by Chauviré, p. 7. 

5 The copy in the library of the Catholic University of America, which 
was kindly loaned me, is, I believe, the only one in America. 

*J. H. Boecler, professor of History at Strassburg, was councillor to 
the electorate of Mainz and to the Empire. See Jécher, Christian Gottlieb, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon, Leipzig, 1750, 1, p. 1166. 

™ Evidently the watering-place not far from Mainz. Boineburg had 
written to Conring from Schwalbach on the preceding 24th of July. 

® My passages are in every case excerpts from longer letters, but they 
can invariably be separated from the context without violence. 
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edere non sinor religione promissi, quo illi obstrinxi me. MHorribilis ille 
liber venit ex Anglia, missu Miltonit illius, qui adhue dum Londini coecus 
viuit, et magnopere dolet, sibi non amplius licere satyram scribere. Idem 
Miltonius alia non vniusmodi scripta sua eidem transmisit Anglicana, 
inter quae facile principem commeretur locum ille capitalis liber pro 
diuorttis, cuius vsus vsque adeo hodie regnat locis non vnis. (pp. 947-8.) 


CONRING TO BOINEBURG. 
Helmstad. d. 24. October. 1662. 
Arcana Bodiniana ego non tam desidero (nec enim de iis exspecto quid- 
quam magnopere dignum refutatu post tot eximios pro veritate Religionis 
Christianae libellos) doctrinae inde hauriendae, aut impietatis cogno- 
scendae rectius caussa, quam in complementum Augustae Domini mei 
bibliothecae. Spero, te, crebra vrsione et ostensione nullius subsecuturi 
periculi, possessorem ad describendum permoturum. Si optimo Principi 
meo velit librum committere, dabitur opera, vt a iurato librario describa- 
tur, et, ceu meretur, in arcanis tenebris detineatur. Spondeo hoc bona 
fide. Librum Miltonii de diuortiis nondum videre contigit. Petulantia 
tamen scripta illa contra Salmasium produnt ingenium non obtusum 
quidem; solidae tamen doctrinae inane. (p. 950.) 


BOINEBURG TO CONRING. 
Moguntiae. d. 3. Nov. 1662. 

Bodini Arcana impia iam iterum petii a possessore, qui fortuito nunc 
hac transit. Excusat valde et operose, quod renuit. Caussatur nescio quid 
non? imo varia ac multimoda. Certe vel ipse mihi impia illa deliria 
comparare ab ipso nequiui. Libentissime alias librum mitterem; imo hic 
Serenissimo describi exacte curarem. Tentabo tamen hominem vltra. 
Miltonius de diuortiis Anglice scripsit. Idem ille, qui Bodini librum 
possidet, habet et illum. Ni fallor, ab illo Miltonio Bodinum et accepit, 
sub cautione forsan. (pp. 963-4.) 


The repeated requests were however without avail, and Milton’s 
friend and his manuscript disappear from the correspondence. 
But both Boineburg and Conring continued their search for a 
copy of Bodin’s work, and ten years later, in 1672, they finally 
succeeded in their efforts, and the Heptaplomeres was added to 
the Duke’s private library. 

When and where Milton procured this manuscript will proba- 
bly always remain unknown. But the mere fact of his possessing 
it has its significance as additional evidence of Milton’s interest 
in radical or “ libertine” thought and his intimate connection with 
people of advanced views. 

It might be of some importance to identify Milton’s friend in 
Germany, if it were possible. I venture the suggestion that he was 
not a German at all, but the Scotchman, James Durie, who spent 
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most of his life on the Continent in the vain endeavor of unifying 
the Protestant sects.® During his residence in England, from 
1640 to 1654, he had met Milton and become one of his more 
intimate circle.° From 1654 to 1657 he travelled, in the interests 
of church unity, in the Netherlands end the district along the 
Rhine. In 1661-2 he settled at Cassel, under the protection and 
patronage of the Landgrave of Hesse, and continued his travels, 
especially in South Germany, Switzerland and Alsace, until 1668. 
He died in 1680. Durie must have sought out such influential 
men as Boecler and Boineburg and discussed religious questions 
with them at length, especially as Boineburg himself was inter- 
ested in the problem of church unity. And with his great cause 
so deeply at heart, he might well have demanded solemn promises 
that his possession of the Heptaplomeres should not be divulged. 
One may surmise, too, that Durie would be quite likely to spend a 
summer at the watering-place of Schwalbach, gaining the inti- 
macy of men of consequence, and thence pass on his travels through 
Mainz (fortuito nunc hac transit). Finally, the curious mixture 
of ingenuousness and caution in the conduct of the possessor of 
Milton’s manuscript, seems to fit the character of Durie. 
Mossheim ™ says of him that he was a “ man justly celebrated on 
account of his universal benevolence, solid piety, and extensive - 
learning; but, at the same time, more remarkable for genius and 
memory, than for nicety of discernment and accuracy of judg- 
ment, as might be evinced by several proofs and testimonies, were 
this the proper place for discussions of that nature.” 


Unwersity of Michigan. 


° See life in Dict. Nat. Biog. and in Jécher, op. cit., 11, pp. 253-4. 

1° Masson, Life of Milton, v, pp. 229-236. 

11 Hcclesiastical History, trans. MacLaine, London, 1819, v, 275. Jdcher, 
op. cit., corroborates this opinion: “ Er war ein frommer und redlicher 
Mann, aber in seinen Meinungen sehr unbestindig, besasz auch die Gelehr- 
. samkeit und Klugheit keinesweges, welche zu einem Unternehmen von 
solcher Wichtigkeit néthig waren.” 


RECENT LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


By THORNTON S. GRAVES 


Nore: The following bibliography attempts to include the more im- 
portant books, aricles, and reviews which appeared in the year ending 
January 1, 1924, together with the more noteworthy productions of 1922 
which escaped the bibliography printed in the April (1923) number of 
Studies. Thanks are due to Professor Oliver Towles tor assistance in 
preparing Section VIII of the present bibliography. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


Archiv = Archiv fir dos Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 
Beiblatt = Beiblatt cur Anglia. 

EHS = English Historical Review. 

Eng. Stud. = Englische Studien. 

JEGP = Journal of English and Germanic Philology. 

LR = Literary Review to the New York Post. 

LTS = Literary Supplement to the London Times. 

MLN = Modern Language Notes. 

MLR = Modern Language Review. 

MP = Modern Philology. 

N & Q= Notes and Queries. 

NYT = New York Times. 

PMLA = Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
PQ = Philological Quarterly. 

Rev. Lit. Comp. = Revue de Littérature Comparée. 

SP = Studies in Philology. 
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Albright, Evelyn May. Ad Imprimendum Solum Once More. 
MLN., xxxvi1l, 129-40. | 

Art Studies: Medieval, Renatssance and Modern. Edited by 
Members of the Fine Arts at Harvard and Princeton Uni- 
versities. Princeton University Press, 1923. 

Aurner, Robert Ray. The History of Certain Aspects of the Struc- 
ture of the English Sentence. PQ., 11, 187-208. 

Baugh, Albert C., Foerster, Norman, Lancaster, H. Carrington, 
Crawford, J. P. Wickersham, and Shumway, Daniel B. 
American Bibliography for 1922. PMLA., xxxvi, 1-49. 

Benians, Sylvia. From Renatssance to Revolution. A Study of 
the Influence of the Renaissance upon the Political Devel- 
opment of Europe. London: Methuen, 1923. 
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Bloom, J. Harvey. English Tracts, Pamphlets and Printed Sheets: 
A Bibliography. I (1478-1650). London: Gandy, 1922. 

Brooke, Tucker. An Anomalous Elizabethan Relative Form.* 
MLN., xxxvi, 373-4. 

Bullock, Walter L. The Genesis of the English Sonnet Form. 
PMLA., xxxvilt, 729-44. 

Catalogue of Books Printed in Europe during the Fifteenth and | 
Sizteenth Centurves. Part I. Incunabula. London: 
Bernard Quaritch, 1923. 

Catalogue of Early and Rare Editions of English Poetry. Col- 
lected and Presented to Wellesley College by George 
Herbert. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1923. 

Chanter, H. Prosser. Shelton’s Shorthand System. N. & Q., 12S., 
xix, 97. 

Dark, Sidney. The Story of the Renaissance. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1923. 

Einstein, Lewis. Tudor Ideals. New York, 1922. 

Rev. by Julius W. Pratt in South Atlantic Quarterly, xxn, 279-81. 


Ernle, Lord. Light Reading of the Stuarts. Edinburgh Review, 
238 (July, 1923), 118-38. 
G., W. W. Readers in the Bodleian, Nov. 8, 1602—Nov. 7, 1603. 
Bodleian Quarterly Record, 111 (1922), 212-7. 
Gaselee, Stephen. English Pronunciation in 1550. LTS., April 
. 12, 1923, p. 247. 
Gentile, Giovanni. Studi sul Rinascimento. Florence: Vallecchi, 
1923. 
Graves, Thornton S. Some Pre-Mohock Clansmen. SP., xXx, 
395-421. 
Graves, Thornton S. Some Chaucer Allusions (1561-1700). SP., 
XX, 469-78. 
Greg, W. W. An Elizabethan Printer and his Copy. Library, rv, 
102-18. 
Gromort, Georges. Italian Renaissance Architecture. Translated 
from the French by George Waters. London: Tiranti, 
1923. 
Rev. in LTS., May 31, 1923, p. 367. 
Gunther, R. T. The Circulating Library of a Brotherhood of 
Reformers of the Siateenth Century at Magdalen College, 
Ozford. N. & Q., 138., 1, 483-4. 
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Hill, G. F. A Guide to the Exhibition of Medals of the Renatssance 
wn the British Museum. London: British Museum, 1923. 
Jahn, Robert. Letters and Booklists of Thomas Chard (or Chare) 
of London, 1583-4. The Library, Iv, 219-37. 
Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Geselischaft, 58 (1922), pp. 
120-229. | 
Keller, Wolfgang, Bticherschau, pp. 120-150 ; Zettschriften- 
schau, pp. 151-167. 
Hartl, Eduard, Shakespeare Bibliographie, 1919-20, pp. 
213-229. 
Jiriczek, O. L. Specimens of Tudor Translations from the Classws. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1923. 
Rev. by S. B. Liljegren in Beiblatt, xxxiv, 360-2. 


Johnson, Alfred Forbes. Books Printed at Lyons in the Sixteenth 
Century. The Library, m1 (Dec., 1922), 145-76. 

Lathrop, H. B. The First English Printers and thew Patrons. 
The Library, 111 (Sept., 1922), 69-96. 

Lee, Sir Sidney, and Boas, F. S. The Year’s Work in English 
Studies. Vol. 11, 1920-1. London: Milford, 1923. 

Paues, A. C. Bibliography of English Language and Interature, 
1922. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1923. 

Plomer, Henry R. Eltots Court Press. The Library, 111 (Dec., 
1922), 194-209. 

Plomer, Henry R. The Importation of Books into England in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. The Library, 1v (Sept., 
1923), 146-50. 

Pollard, Alfred W. The Output of English Books in 1628 and 
What has Survived of It. LTS., Dec. 13, 1923, p. 872. 

Record of the Celebration of the Tercentenary of the Introduction 
of Printing tnto Aberdeen by Edward Raban in the Year 
1622. Aberdeen: Rosemount Press, 1923. 

Ricci, Corrado. Architecture and Decoratwe Sculpture of the 
High and Late Renatssance in Italy. New York: Bren- 
tano’s, 1923. 

Rev. by Chandler K. Post in LR., July 14, 1923, p. 828. 


Rivington, Reginald T. The Worshipful Company of Stationers. 
London: Printed for the Company, 1923. 
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Sttzungsberichte der Berliner Gesellschaft fur das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen fur das Jahr 1922. Archiv. 45, 272-84. 

Subject Index of the Modern Books Acquired by the British 
Museum, 1916-1920, other than those relating to the Euro- 
pean War. London: British Museum, 1922. 

Subject Index to Periodicals, 1920. Issued by the Library Asso- 
ciation, I. Language and Literature, Part 2. Modern 
Europe. London, 1923. 

Taylor, Rachel A. Aspects of the Italian Renasssance. London: 
Grant Richards; Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1923. | 

Rev. in LTS., March 22, 1923, p. 194; by Ferdinand Schevill in Am. 
Historical Rev., xx1x, 122-3. 

Tietjens, Eugenie. Englische Zahlworter des 15./16. Jahrhund- 

erts. Langensalza: Julius Beltz, 1922. - 


Rev. by Hermann M. Flasdieck in Beiblatt, xxx1v, 204-5. 


Wise, Thomas James. The Ashley Library: Catalogue of Printed 
Books, Manuscripts, and Autograph Letters. Vols. 11 and 
111. London: Privately printed, 1923. 


II. THe DRAMA AND THE STAGE 


Albright, Evelyn May. A Stage Cartoon of the Mayor of London 
m 1613. Manly Anniversary Studies in Language and 
Literature, pp. 113-26. 


Argument that Swinnerton is satirized in Robert Tailor’s Hogge 
hath Lost his Pearle. 


Archer, William. The Old Drama and the New. An Essay wn 
Re-valuation. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company, 
1923. Pp. vill, 396. 


Reviewed in LTS., June 7, 1923, p. 383 (cf. Archer’s reply, «bid., 
June 14, p. 404); by Clayton Hamilton in LR., April 28, 1923, pp. 
643-44; by Herbert S. Gorman in N. Y. Times Book Rev., March 18, 
1923, p. 8. 

The interesting title above is given by Mr. Archer to fourteen lec- 
tures delivered in 1920 and 1921 at King’s College, London, before 
audiences comprised largely of teachers, While tracing briefly the 
progress of English drama from Elizabethan times to the present day, 
Mr. Archer’s book makes no attempt at a logical and connected his- 
tory of the stage. It is rather a series of brilliant and penetrating 
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criticisms of representative examples of the old and new dramas by 
one who is protesting vigorously against the “essentially ignorant 
fashion of praising the past at the expense of the present.” The 
author, who is perhaps the foremost English-speaking dramatic critic 
alive, insists that we are living in a great creative period of dramatic 
history and that the productions of such men as Barrie, Galsworthy, 
and Barker excel in numerous respects the frequently over-exalted 
works of their predecessors. 

Few students who have an adequate knowledge of Elizabethan drama 
will disagree with Mr. Archer’s contention that a lot of eloquent 
nonsense has been written about Shakspere and his contemporaries, 
or with his claim that in various respects the “double distilled 
drama” of our time has achieved various subtle effects undreamed 
of by the older writers. There are some, however, who will believe 
that Mr. Archer has been a little too free with the “ spice of exagge- 
ration ” in his treatment of the older dramatists, particularly Web- 
eter and the men of the Restoration, and who will contend that he 
overemphasizes the dramatic importance of the purely intellectual. 
These, while admitting its limitations, will continue to prefer the 
“barbarious product” of the Elizabethans to the refined cleverness 
of Mr. Barker. With these Mr. Archer will of course have no quarrel, 
for whether one prefers the old drama to the new depends more upon 
one’s temperament than upon one’s knowledge of dramatic history and 
technique. Nor will he resent, I hope, the expression of a fear that 
his book, as brilliant and etimulating and essentially sane as it un- 
questionably is, may exert, among a certain class of superficial en- 
thusiasts: in this country at least, an exceedingly pernicious influence. 
Mr, Archer has apparently been irritated by the “essentially ignorant 
fashion of praising the past at the expense of the present.” Some of 
us in America have been rather persistently bored by the even more 
ignorant pastime of puffing the present at the expense of the past. 


Baldwin, T. W. A Note on John Fletcher... MLN., xXXxvitt, 377-8. 
Barnouw, A. J. De Tragedie van Johan van Olden-Barnevelt. 


Naar het Engelsch van John Fletcher en Philip Massinger. 
Vertaald door A. J. Barnouw. Amsterdam: J. Meulenhoff, 
1923. 


Benham, Allen R. Notes on Plays. MULN., Xxxvitt, 252. 


XXXVIII, 252. 


Contains notes on Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday and Fletcher’s 
Woman’s Prize. 


Bolwell, R. W. The Life and Works of John Heywood. Columbia 


University Press, 1921. 
-Rev. by Arthur W. Reed in MLR., xviur, 106-9. 
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Briggs, William Dinsmore. On a Document Concerning Christo- 
pher Marlowe. SP., xx, 153-9. 

Briggs, William Dinsmore. Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus, 805-18, 548-70. 
MLN., xxXvilII, 385-93. 

Burchardt, C. C. Marlowe. Edda, xvitt, pt. 3. 

Busby, Olive Mary. Studies wn the Development of the Fool in the 
Elizabethan Drama. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1923. Pp. 87. 


This monograph was approved for the degree of master of arts in 
the University of London. In spite of the large and complex subject 
which the author dares to handle in such brief space, she has suc- 
ceeded in giving a clear and interesting history of the stage fool. 
By fool she means not only the professional, or court, fool and the 
natural, or domestic, fool, but all varieties of the stage clown—Vice, 
stupid rustic, funny servant, etc. In the chapter on origins wander- 
ing buffoons, folk drama, “ sotties,” French Fool Societies, “ comme- 
dia dell’ arte’ and jest books are all mentioned as furnishing mate- 
rials which went into the composition of the very popular Elizabethan 
fun-maker. Two chapters trace briefly the growing importance of 
the fool and indicate the chief lines along which his character devel- 
oped. A final chapter summarizes his functions in early drama and 
his idiosyncrasies in language, behavior, and costume. A concluding 
section very sensibly attributes the decline in popularity of the stage 
fool early in the seventeenth century to the new spirit which came 
over drama during the reign of the Stuarts. The author has read 
rather widely in preparing her dissertation, though one is surprised 
to find in her work no reference to Eckhardt’s well-known book. 


Byrne, M. St. Clare. Anthony Munday’s Spelling as a Literary 
Clue. Library, Iv, 9-23. 

Campbell, Lily B. A Note on Scaliger’s Poetices. MP., xx, 
375-8. 

Campbell, Lily B. Scenes and Machines on the English Stage 
during the Renaissance. A Classical Revival. Cambridge 
University Press, 1923. Pp. x, 302. 


Rev. in LTS., Aug. 2, 1923, p. 517. 

Miss Campbell’s study was undertaken as a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Chicago. Very briefly, her chief contention is 
that the theory and practice of stage presentation as evolved by the 
Italians in accordance with their interpretation of the methods of the 
ancients influenced to a considerable degree the theatrical conditions 
in England prior to the closing of the theaters but made themselves 
felt in a more marked manner during the latter part of the seven- 
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teenth century. The first part of her study discusses in some detail 
the classical revival in Italy and the methods of stage presentation 
employed by these neo-classicists; the second attempts to point out 
the effects of such methods upon the English academic, court, and 
public stages during the sixteenth century; the third undertakes a 
similar task for the first half of the seventeenth century; and the 
final part deals with the influence of both France and Italy upon 
the Restoration theater. 

In covering such an extensive field Miss Campbell bas obviously put 
forth a good deal more energy than is usually expended on a doctoral 
dissertation. She has read extensively in works dealing with archi- 
tecture, painting, theories of staging, and the Renaissance in general. 
(Her account of early Italian conditions is interesting, clear, and 
scholarly. Few students, I believe, will find much objection to her 
treatment of Caroline and Restoration staging. The book is beauti- 
fully printed and elaborately illustrated with valuable text-figures 
and plates. (Her discussion of the Elizabethan period, however, is 
unsatisfactory. Miss Campbell has sought long and hard for direct 
and tangible proof of neo-classic influence on the playhouses of Bur- 
bage and his fellows, but, like other scholars who have dared to meddle 
with the difficult problem of the Elizabethan playhouse, she has been 
unable to place her finger on much evidence that is definite and satis- 
factory; hence, like the rest of us, she has been tempted into conjec- 
ture and theorizing. At this point—saturated with the methods advo- 
cated by Serlio and others and approaching her subject from a strictly 
neo-classic point of view—she has naturally at times seen an influence 
from Italy and Rome where probably none exists and has failed to 
take into proper consideration the probability, or even certainty, of 
influences other than neo-classicism. 

In her enthusiasm she would go so far as to suggest that the public 
theaters in England were constructed on the same plan as the neo- 
Vitruvian theaters on the Continent; and in criticising a dissertation 
written by the reviewer a good many years ago she states (p. 208) 
that the writer “does not consider the Renaissance theory of dra- 
matic representation in its inevitable influence on theater building,” 
and remarks that this is one of several neglected matters necessary 
to the “ just estimate of the influence that contributed to the theatre 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and to its constant growth 
and change.” Now I do not have the slightest desire to defend the 
shortcomings of a dissertation written more than a dozen years ago; 
but if Miss Campbell is contemplating an attempt to show any “ con- 
stant growth and change” in the playhouses of Elizabeth’s reign, I 
can assure her that she is not going to have a pleasant time. As 
for the “inevitable influence” of neo-classicism on theater building 
before 1603 I must beg leave to think that convincing evidence for 
any such influence is still unpublished. Miss Campbell makes much 
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in this connection (p. 119) of the Swan sketch and the accompanying 
comment, which, she says, seems to attest that the early playhouses 
“were recognized as built after classical models.” She quotes, too, 
the well-known passage from Stockwood’s sermon—ae not very pertinent 
remark. She could have cited other writers—for example, Weever, 
Dekker, Nash, and Brathwaite—who challenged a comparison of 
Roman and London theaters, or the comment of the foreign visitor 
to the Globe in 1600: “ Audivimus Comoedian Anglicam: theatrum 
ad morem antiquorum Romanorum constructum ex ligms,” etc. But 
what value have such passages beyond showing that the early play- 
houses were not crude makeshifts and that they were not square or 
rectangular ? 

I suppose that everyone who has had any serious dealing with the 
provoking sketch of the Swan has been beset with the temptation to 
declare that this particular structure might have been an attempt to 
reproduce a Roman stage, but any one who insists on such a view 
will shortly become submerged in difficulties sufficient to make him 
abandon completely any such notion or conclude that if the Swan ever 
had a neo-classic stage the innovation was discarded in a very few 
years as impracticable and unfitted to English needs. I may men- 
tion in this connection that in my student days when I was looking 
around for similarities between “classic”? and Elizabethan playhouses 
I ran across the engraved Theatrum on the title page of the 1616 
folio edition of Jonson and somewhat excitedly carried it for examina- 
tion to one on whose judgment I long ago learned to rely. He pro- 
nounced it the engraving of a Roman theater, and I dismissed the 
matter from my mind. [I still believe he was right, although Mr. E. 
K. Chambers in his recent Elizabethan Stage (mu, 520) calls attention 
to the engraving and comments that “it may be merely a bit of 
classical archaeology, but appears to have the characteristic Eliza- 
bethan hut ”; and on page 546 of the same volume he refers to the 
engraving as having an “ L-shaped superstructure.” It is possible 
that this peculiar L-shaped appearance may have resulted from an 
attempt to draw from a particular point of view a double hut such 
as that revealed in the Vischer view of London (1616); but even 
if it could be demonstrated that the engraving in question is that 
of an English theater, we shall still have a long way to go before 
we can give any convincing reasons for believing that Burbage and 
his immediate successors constructed their stages on neo-classic lines. 

In attempting to show the effects of the classical revival on the 
Elizabethan stage proper, Miss Campbell is too eager to emphasize 
the influence of Italy. She does not point out, for example, that 
some of the “houses” of academic and court stages could hardly 
have been the type advocated by Serlio. She remarks (p. 119) that 
the division of the Elizabethan stage into “ outer ” and “ inner ” parts 
“was but following the ancient division of the stage and was one 
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of the fundamental principles followed by the Remaiseance artists 
in stage construction.” But did Serlio and his school make any pro- 
vision for “houses ” that could be equipped with curtains or which 
could adequately accommodate interior scenes? And is it not a con- 
siderable stretch of the imagination to see any noteworthy similarity 
between the projecting platform of the Elizabethans and the “ first 
scaffold ” of Serlio? In the absence of provisions for exhibiting in- 
terior scenes on the neo-classic stage, Miss Campbell very unconvinc- 
ingly argues (pp. 136-139) for the use of a sort of eccyclema or 
exostra in the Elizabethan playhouse; and in her deaire to see the effect 
in England of the Italian Renaissance stage and its necessary obser- 
vance of the unity of place she remarks (p. 127) that in English 
drama prior to the building of the public theaters this unity was 
consciously or unconsciously observed, and adds that “ Professor Boas, 
indeed, says that he knows of no instance of a play before this date 
which violates the rule.” This is bold language in face of the exist- 
ence of such productions as The Disobedient Child, Mary Magdalene, 
Gorboduc, Archipropheta, Patient Grissel, Orestes, Common Condi- 
tions and Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes. Again, Miss Campbell 
fails to see that a better case can be made out for a native source 
of the Elizabethan “ heavens ” than can be advanced for a neo-classic 
origin; and in her eagerness to trace Italian influence she unduly 
strains the significance of certain details, for example her interpre- 
tation (p. 89) of the passage regarding the unsatisfactory stage 
at Cambridge in 1564 and her suggestion (p. 155) that strolling 
Italian actors might have aided in the importation of neo-classic 
methods of stage presentation. Such performers did not appear so 
often in England as Miss Campbell apparently believes; and it has 
by no means been demonstrated that similar strollers exerted any 
such influence in France where they figured much more extensively. 

That the theater of the neo-classicists in Italy made itself felt to 
a considerable degree upon the structure and methods of the Eliza- 
bethan court and university stages or that it affected to some extent 
the public playhouses of the time no one will deny. But that such 
an influence was anything like so extensive as Miss Campbell sug- 
gests is far from being proved. 

In attempting to show neeclassic influence on Elibazethan stage 
structure Miss Campbell does not investigate the interesting possi- 
bility of whether some of the early playhouses, like those of the 
Restoration, did not have four stage doors instead of two and whether 
this general arrangement could have owed anything to the scena 
of Vitruvius with its porta regia, portae minores, and versurae. In 
showing the interest of sixteenth century Englishmen in the play- 
houses of the Romans the author might also have pointed out that 
travelers were considerably interested in viewing the ruins of ancient 
theaters and amphitheaters (cf. Moryson’s Itinerary, ed. 1907, MI, 
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486; Reresby’s Travels, ed. Ivatt, p. 26; Brathwaite’s Survey of His- 
tory, ed. 1638, p. 15). Evelyn, too, in describing the theater of 
Palladio (Diary, ed. Bray, 1, 348-9) implies that he is especially 
interested because it is built “in exact imitation of the ancient 
Romans’; and his description of the structure indicates to me at 
least that he was not acquainted with any such type of theater in 
England. To the evidence which Miss Campbell gives to show that 
Vitruvius was well known in England may be added the references 
in Harrison’s Description of England, ed. Furnivall, 1. 238; William 
Stafford’s Compendious or briefe ewamimacion (1581), p. 24; John 
Davies of Hereford’s Scourge of Folly, Epigram 157; Sir John Har- 
ington’s Ulysses upon Ajam, ed. 1814, p. 44; Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, ed. Shiletto, 1. 84, 352, m, 75, 111, 125, 152. Perhaps, too, 
of some significance is the fact that in No. 12 of Vives’s Dia- 
logues, a widely used text-book (cf. Watson’s Tudor School-boy Life, 
p. xxxiv), Vitruvius is the chief character. Other school books of 
the period would perhaps throw light on the Elizabethan interest in 
and knowledge of the Roman theater. At least Thomas Godwyn’s 
Romanae Historiae Anthologia (1625), prepared for use in the Abing- 
don School, has an interesting account of the ancient stage. Speak- 
ing of the various parts of the theater, he says (p. 18): 


“To the Actors first belonged the proscenium, id est, the house, 
whence the Players came: where they apparelled themselves, though 
sometimes it is taken for the scaffold, or stage itself: secondly the 
pulpitum, id est, the stage or scaffold, vpon which they Acted: and 
thirdly, the scena, that is, the partition which was cdmonly made of 
wood, not of hangings. Now that they might change their scene 
according to their pleasure, they made it Versatilem, id est, so that 
with engines, it might vpon the sudden bee turned round, & so bring 
the pictures of the other side into outward appearance; or other- 
wise ductilem, id est, so that by drawing aside some wainscot shut- 
tles (which before did hide the inward painting) a new partition 
might seeme to be put vp: and I thinke because those sheepheards 
did Act no more at a time, then one of our Scenes, hence wee dis- 
tinguished our playes into so many parts, which we call Scenes.” 


The “Orchestra,” he writes (pp. 18-19), was the place where the 
senators sat rather than the place adjoining the stage where the 
chorus spoke to people at the end of acts—the view of Rhodiginus 
and others. Describing (p. 109) the “accidental ornaments” of 
Roman drama, he mentions the “beautifying of the Scene.” “ By 
the Scene in this place,” he adds, “I vwnderstand the partition be- 
tweene the players vestry, and the stage or scaffold. This partition 
at the acting of a Tragedie, was vnderpropped with stately columnes 
and pillars, and beautified with the paintings, resembling princely 
buildings, and the images as well of Gods and Kings. At the acting 
of a Comedy, country cottages and priuate buildings were painted 
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in the out-face of the partition. In the Satyricall playes, the paint- 
ings were overcast with shadowes of mountaines and woods.” 


Chambers, E. K. The Elizabethan Stage. Four Volumes. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. 


An adequate review of this really great book cannot be undertaken 
in the limited space at my disposal; and any reviewer who is vain 
enough to consider himself at all capable of passing judgment on 
such a fine piece of scholarship will be tempted to write a eulogy 
of the author rather than a sensible account of his book. I shall try 
not to be too enthusiastic. 

Mr. Chambers states that the present work, like his well-known 
Mediaeval Stage, really grew out of preliminary investigation for a 
little volume on Shakspere. Twenty years efter the publication of 
his book on the mediaeval drama, he continues, the little volume is 
still unwritten, and all he can offer in its place is “another instal- 
ment of prolegomena.” No student, I suppose, will regret such a 
substitute for the little volume, valuable as it no doubt would have 
been; for Mr. Chambers’s prolegomena is far and away the most 
scholarly and exhaustive history of the English stage from 1558 to 
1616 that has ever been written. 

The author has arranged his mass of material in five books. The 
first—“ The Court ”—contains much matter that will be of interest 
to historians as well as students of drama. It treats in considerable 
detail such topics as the atmosphere and manners of the courts of 
Elizabeth and James, the organization of the royal household, the 
nature and function of the Revels Office, and the love for pageantry 
characteristic of the period. Two chapters are devoted to the de 
velopment of the masque, while an extremely valuable chapter on the 
court play concludes the book. The second book—* The Control of 
the Stage ’—tells the story of the interesting and important clash 
between Humanism and Puritanism and the struggle between Court 
and City for the control of the stage. Mr. Chambers regards the year 
1597 as the turning point in this bitter fight in which the Court 
temporarily won out. Closely related to the matter above are the 
chapters dealing with the actor—his reputation and social status, 
his troubles with the authorities on account of Sunday performances 
and his topical allusions, his earnings, his company organization, 
and his business transactions in general. Book III—%“ The Compa- 
nies ”*—concerns itself with the sort of thing illustrated in the vol- 
umes of Fleay and Murray—a minute record of the personnel and 
‘doings of the numerous theatrical companies active during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James. Especially valuable are the chapters on the 
activity of English players outside the limits of their native land 
and the alphabetical list of all actors (including a few managers) 
mentioned before 1616. This biographical list, it may be noted, su- 
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ppersedes Collier’s very unreliable book on the early actors. Book IV— 
“‘The Play-House ”—is concerned with the fascinating but uncertain 
problems of the location, structure and history of the various theaters 
and the staging of plays at court and in the regular playhouses. Mr. 
‘Chambers has by no means settled all the difficulties connected with 
the treacherous subject of Elizabethan staging and stage structure; 
and perhaps his detailed and logical handling of the extant material 
may be taken as a convincing testimony that we shall never satisfac- 
torily reconstruct the early theaters on the basis of the vague and 
frequently conflicting evidence preserved in casual allusion, stage 
directions, and crude drawings. Briefly, Mr. Chambers, whose discus- 
sion is sane and essentially conservative, is neither an alternationist 
nor advocate of extreme incongruous settings. Particularly stimulat- 
ing is his theory that in the public theaters more use was made of 
the balcony as time progressed while the “ alcove” or “inner stage ” 
diminished in importance, especially for the localizing of indoor 
scenes. The last book—“ Play and Playwrights ”’—devotes one chap- 
ter to the new bibliographical method and the conditions under which 
plays were printed in Shakspere’s lifetime. The rest of the book 
gives in compact form the essential information regarding the various 
dramas and dramatists of the period, the playwrights being taken up 
in alphabetical order, while a separate section is devoted to anony- 
mous productions. It should be noted that Mr. Chambers has not 
only provided the reader with helpful bibliographies of each dra- 
matist, but at the beginning of hig work he has prefixed an imposing 
list of general authorities and heads nearly every chapter with a 
valuable bibliography of special books and articles bearing upon the 
topics in hand. . 

One might well believe that the material indicated above is more 
than sufficient to make The Elizabethan Stage a remarkably fine book, 
but there remain the numerous appendices which in themselves make 
Mr. Chambers’s work an invaluable one; for he has brought together 
such helpful items as a “ court calendar,” or table of amusements at 
court (1558-1616), a record of payments for performances at court 
during the same period, a brief chronicle of plagues, alphabetical lists 
of academic plays, lost plays, and plays in manuscript, and a most 
useful chronological list of printed dramas. Furthermore, he has 
printed from widely scattered sources the chief passages written in 
defence of or in opposition to the theater, the official documents 
directed at the regulation of the stage, a large part of Serlio’s Trattato 
sopra la Scene, and pertinent passages from Dekker’s Gull’: Yornbook, 
Flecknoe’s Short Discource, Wright’s Historia MHistrionica, and 
Downes’s Roscits Anglicanus. Four indexes add to the usefulness of 
the work for the purposes of reference. 

Such a brief tabulation of the contents of Mr. Chambers’s book is 
sufficient to show that it is a good swbstitute for a fair sized library 
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on English stage history from the accession of Elizabeth to the 
death of Shakspere. It must not be supposed, however, that the pro- 
duction is merely a four-volume compilation of the work of others. 
The author has weighed and considered the vast bulk of material 
which has been written on Elizabethan drama; he has drawn his own 
conclusions, interpreted independently the documents involved, and 
added a considerable amount of entirely new information, for ex- 
ample, several references to the topical element in drama (1, 322, 
$24; 11, 53), the evidence for the acting of Richard II in 1595 (n, 
194), the discovery of a manuscript assigning ,the much-discussed 
elegy on Burbage to “Jo ffletcher ” (1, 309), the account of the fit- 
ting up, in 1567, of the Red Lion Inn in Stepney for a play on Samp- 
son (II, 379-80), etc., etc. Again, some of his conjectures are unusu- 
ally stimulating and will lead to further investigation along lines 
suggested by Mr. Chambers. Among such are his theory (1, 130) 
that Shakspere wrote an Ur-Henry VIII for Pembroke’s Company 
about 1592-3; his belief (mm, 45) that the frequently mentioned 
*‘ battlements ” in the Revels Accounts was a technical term equiva- 
lent to a balcony or upper stage (Could the term be used to refer to 
a battlemented wall erected at the rear of the scene in accordance 
with Serlio’s direction?); his view (1, 89) that practicable trees 
were operated by means of traps; his opinion (m1, 179) that many 
of the early morality plays were literary productions printed by 
their authors in the hope that they might be bought by readers and 
also by schoolmasters on the lookout for suitable plays for their boys. 

But, the reader of this review has perhaps asked before now, is 
Mr. Ohambers’s book nothing but two thousand pages of solid virtue? 
Can you find nothing to object to? Yes, a little. As the author him- 
self recognizes, there is perhaps a little too much space given to the 
purely historical side of the court. In a few passages the style is so 
solid and condensed that it is a little hard to follow. Occasionally, 
too, Mr. Chambers is guilty of an error of fact—for instance, the 
dneclusion in his “ Records of Criticism ” of A Treatise of Daunces, etc. 
(tv, 213), a production which has nothing to do with drama, the 
“ Playes ” on the title-page referring to dice-play. Nor is it entirely 
accurate to refer (Iv, 36) to the company that acted Mucedorus at 
Witney in 1654 as “ strolling players”; and in view of the interpre- 
tation of Professor Strunk (Mod. Lang. Notes, 33, p. 220-1), I am not 
sure that Gew was a “blind actor” (um, 318) rather than a trained 
ape. 

During the severe labor of revising and getting ready for the press 
his enormous mass of material, Mr. Chambers has quite naturally 
been unable to consult certain recent productions dealing with various 
phases of his subject. In a few cases the consultation of such pro- 
ductions would have necessitated a re-writing of portions of his book. 
To illustrate, his theory of the manipulation of the stage throne (m1, 
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77) is hardly tenable in view of the evidence assembled by Mr. W. 
J. Lawrence (Texas Review, Jan., 1918, pp. 93-108); and his discus- 
sion of the Whitefriars (1, 515-18) will have to be modified by the 
recent treatment by Hillebrand (Journal Eng. and Germ. Phil., xxt, 
318-34). Perhaps, too, he would not have been so certain (1, 379- 
433) about the exact location of the Globe if he had had an oppor- 
tunity to consult Mr. Hubbard’s On the Site of the Globe Playhouse ; 
and I believe that I have assembled evidence for night performances 
other than those of a strictly private nature (Studies in Philology, 
Apr., 1917, pp. 88 ff.) which makes Mr. Chambers’s conclusion on 
the subject (1, 134) open to some doubt. Finally, there are various 
opinions expressed by the author which, I think, the majority of 
echolars will not accept. Among these, I believe, are the view (u, 
514) that the second Blackfriars was located on a second story, the 
insistence on the essential accuracy of the Swan sketch in certain 
details, the theory (m1, 97) regarding the use of practicable walls 
operated through rear stage or doors, the statement (1, 543) that 
before the end of the sixteenth century the time of beginning plays 
had been fixed at two o’clock. 

But these are perhaps uncertain points; and, like those mentioned 
above, are of trifling importance. One feels almost ashamed even 
to mention such details in commenting on a book which, one feels 
safe in predicting, will for many a year remain the fullest and most 
authoritative history of the Elizabethan stage. May circumstances 
make it possible for this eminent scholar to continue his great his- 
tory to the closing of the theaters. 


Cole, Helen Wieand. The Influence of Plautus and Terence upon 
the Stonyhurst Pageants. MLN., xxxvii1, 393-99. 

Craig, Hardin. Terentius Christianus and the Stonyhurst Pa- 
geants. PQ., 11, 56-62. 

Creizenach, Wilhelm. Geschichte des neweren Dramas. Zwetter 
Band. Renaissance und Reformation.—Erster Teil. Zweite 
vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Halle: Niemeyer, 1918. 

Rev. by Julius Petersen in Beiblatt, xxxiv, 358-9. 


Creizenach, Wilhelm. Geschichte des neueren Dramas von Wilhelm 
Creizenach. Dritter Band. Renarssance und Reformation. 
Zweiter Teil. Zweite, vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage 
bearbeitet und mit emem volistandigen Register zum 
zweiten und dritten Band versehen von Adalbert Hamel. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1923. 

Rev. by Walther Fischer in Beiblatt, xxxtv, 359-60. 


Drinkwater, John (ed.). The Interlude of Youth. London: 
Gowans and Gray, 1923. 
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Evans, M. Blakemore. Elizabethan Ghosts and Herzog Heinrich 
Julius of Braunschweig. JEGP., xx11, 195-216. 
Evans, M. Blakemore. Traditions of the Elizabethan Stage in 
Germany. PQ., 11, 310-14. 
Frijlinck, Wilhelmina P. The Tragedy of Sir John Van Olden 
Barnavelt. MULN., xxxvirl, 377. 
Frijlinck, Wilhelmina P. The Tragedy of Sir John Van Olden 
Barnavelt. Amsterdam, 1922. 
Rev. by G. C. Moore Smith in MLR, xvu1, 343-5; by Samuel C. 
Chew in MLN., xxxvim, 176-7. 
Gargino, G@. S. Riflesst di vita e di arte italiana nell’ antico 
teatro inglese. Marzocco for Oct. 21, 1923. 
Graves, Thornton S. Jonson in the Jest Books. Manly Anni- 
versary Studies in Lang. and Lit., pp. 127-39. 
Graves, Thornton 8S. On the Reputation of John Heywood. MP., 
XxI, 209-13. 
Greg, W. W. The Two Issues of Day’s Isle of Gulls, 1606. 
Library, 111 (March, 1923), 307-9. 
Greg, W. W. Massinger’s Autograph Corrections in ‘The Duke 
of Milan,’ 1623. Library, Iv, 207-18. 
Greg, W. W. Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements: The Battle 
of Alcazar and Orlando Furtoso. An Essay in Critical 
Bibliography. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923. 


Rev. by E. K. Chambers in Library, rv, 242-8. 


Holthausen, F. (ed.). An Enterlude of Welth and Helth. Heidel- 
berg, 1922. 


Rev. by Hermann M. Flasdieck in Beiblatt, xxxrv, 229. 


Holzknecht, Karl J. Theatrical Billposting in the Age of Eliza- 
beth. PQ., 11, 267-81. 

Hubbard, George. On the Site of the Globe Playhouse of Shake- 
speare Lying to the North of Matden Lane, Bankside, 
Southwark. Cambridge University Press, 1923. Pp. 47. 

In the notice (Studies in Philology, July, 1922, pp. 251-2) of Mr. 
W. W. Braines’s The Site of the Globe Playhouse, Southwark I made 
the statement that “Mr. Braines has done a thoroughly convincing 
job of exploding the theory advanced several years ago by Professor 
C. W. Wallace . . . that the Globe playhouse was located, not on the 
south side of Park Street as indicated by the tablet placed on the 
wall of the brewery of Barclay, Perkins and Company, Limited, but 
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on the north side of the thoroughfare.” After studying Mr. Hub- 
bard’s book and examining the twelve excellent reproductions of early 
maps accompanying his discussion, I wish to retract my earlier state- 
ment. The contemporary evidence as presented by Mr. Hubbard points 
to a more northerly site for the famous playhouse than that advo- 
cated by Mr. Braines. In my opinion, his argument would be prac- 
tically unassailable if he could prove beyond doubt that there was 
a Globe Alley to the north of Maiden Lane—as there unquestionably 
was one to the south of this passageway in 1635—and that it is the 
Globe Alley mentioned in the Hillarie-Memphise deed of 1626. This he 
claims to have done (p. 19), but his opponents will hardly admit 
that his argument is conclusive. It is unfortunate that he could 
not have located more definitely the “ garden called the lumber or 
lumbard garden” and “the Brooke or common shewer ” mentioned 
in this very interesting document of 1626. 


Koch, J. Thomas Nabbes, ein zu wemg beachteter Dichter. 
Anglia, Xxxv, 332-82. 

Knox, R. S. (ed.). Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour. 
London: Methuen, 1923. 

L., N. N. T. The Stage tn the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
tures. N. & Q., 138., 1, 130-1. 

Lawrence, W. J. Thomas Drew the Dramatist. UTS., July 12, 
1923, p. 472. 

Lawrence, W. J. Bacon on Masques and Triumphs. LTS., Sept. 
6, 1923, p. 587. 

Lawrence, W. J. New Facts from Sir Henry Herbert’s Office 
Book. LTS., Nov. 29, 1923, p. 820. 

Lawrence, W. J. The Problem of Lyly’s Songs. LTS., Dec. 20, 
1923, p. 894. 

Loane, George G. Bussy D’Ambots’s Dying Words. LTS., March 
1, 1923, p. 143. 

Lucas, F. S. Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1922. Pp. 136. 

Rev. by Arthur Stanley Pease in JEGP., xx, 581-2; by Percy 
Simpson in Classical Review (Nov.-Dec. 1922), 180-1; by H. B. Charl- 
ton in MLR., xvi, 110-1. 

The title of this volume, which suffers from attempting to cover 
too large a field, is somewhat misleading. The main purpose of the 
book, writes the author, is to estimate Seneca’s influence and “ trace 
the line of descent from him to the Elizabethans.” To this purpose 
less than half the book—chapters four and five—is devoted; while, 
for the sake of completeness, so we are informed, an initial chapter 
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sketches the rise of Greek drama, a second discusses Seneca the man, 
and a third handles Seneca the writer. To the majority of readers 
this third chapter will prove the most interesting one in the volume; 
for in a compact and attractive manner it explains such character- 
istics in Seneca’s dramas as their melodramatic nature, their lack of 
action, and their extravagance in sentiment, situation, and language. 

The comparatively small part of the book dealing with Seneca’s 
influence on the Elizabethans is disappointing. It contains nothing 
that has not been pointed out by such writers as Fischer, Cunliffe, 
and Stoll; it is too brief and general to be of much service to anyune 
except the most superficial student; and it is too jerky and full of 
detail to be of especial interest to the general reader. It is as an 
entertaining and popular discussion of Seneca’s personality and 
methods of workmanship, then, rather than as a treatment of his 
influence on the Elizabethans that the book has any special interest 
or value. 


Maxwell, Baldwin. Fletcher and Henry the Eighth. Manly 
Anniversary Studies, pp. 104-12. 

Moore, John Robert. The Tradition of Angelic Singing in Eng- 
lish Drama. JEGP., xx, 89-99. 

Neilson, William Allan (ed.). Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the Great 
and Doctor Faustus. Boston and New York: Houghto 
Mifflin, 1923. | 

Nicoll, Allardyce. Some Notes on William Beeston. LITS., Nov. 
22, 1923, p. 789. 

O’Farrell, Nellie McNeill. An Anecdote of the Queen’s Players. 
N. & Q., 13S., 1, 126-7. 

Ovaa, W. A. Dekker and the Virgin Martyr. English Studies, 
Dec., 1922. 

P., H. The Marlowe Dramatic Society. Eng. Review, xxxv (Oct., 
1922), 342-8. 

Pollard, A. W. The Date of the Play of “ Sir Thomas More.” 
LTS., Nov. 8, 1923, p. 751. 

Pollard, A. W. English Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes. 
Seventh Edition, Revised, with a New Section on the Inter- 
lude. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1923. Pp. lxi, 250. 

It would be worse than superfluous to call attention to the con- 
tents of a book which, since its original appearance in 1890, has proved 
helpful to succeeding generations of students. This prolonged use- 


fulness has resulted largely from the author’s willingness to revise 
his work whenever the appearance of new material on the early drama 
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seemed to make such a revision desirable. The present revision— 
which consists of the rewriting of pages xlix-lxxii of the general 
introduction and the special introductions on Heywood and Rastell— 
was made in consequence of the important researches of Mr. A. W. 
Reed, whose conclusions regarding such matters as the authorship 
of Gentleness and Nobility, Four Elements, and Callisto and Melibea 
Professor Pollard accepts without reservation. One is surprised that 
Professor Pollard does not consider it necessary to refer to several rather 
important articles and monographs by American students dealing 
with the morality, miracle and mystery plays,—or perhaps I should 
say miracle plays, since the author stands by the original title of 
his book, taking occasion (p. lii) to remark that the “ rediscovery 
of Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucres has rehabilitated the old explana- 
tion of an Interlude as a play interposed in the pauses of some other 
entertainment, in opposition to the meaning assigned to it by Mr. E. 
K. Chambers.” It will be of interest to many to know that Pro- 
fessor Pollard also takes occasion to alter two early statements 
which have frequently been repeated by writers who no doubt felt 
the weight of his authority. He no longer believes (pp. lv-lvi) that 
Mankind was acted by strolling players in an inn-yard, and he with- 
draws (p. 214) his suggestion made in 1903 that Thersites may have 
been written by Heywood. 


‘Prescott, Henry W. The Doubling of Roles tn Roman Comedy. 
Classical Philology, xv1i1, 23-34. 


Contains material of value to students of early English drama. 


Rausch, H. Der Chorus im englischen Drama bts 1642. Giessen: 
Verlag der Engl. Seminars, 1923. 
Reid, J. S. Imttation by Ben Jonson on a Passage in Cicero. 
PQ., 11, 142-3. 
Reynolds, George F. Another Principle of Elizabethan Staging. 
Manly Anniversary Studies, pp. 70-7. 
Rollins, Hyder E. The Commonwealth Drama: M scellaneous 
Notes. SP., xx, 52-69. 
“ Samuel Rutter, Bishop and Poet.” LTS., Aug. 9, 1923 (“ Notes 
on Sales”). 
Schelling, Felix E. Foreign Influences tn Elizabethan Plays. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1923. Pp. 159. 
Rev. in N. Y. Times Book Rev., Aug. 19, 1923, p. 9. 
This admirably written production traces the chief foreign influ- 
ences on English drama from the reign of Henry VIII to the closing 


of the theaters. The opening chapter concerns itself with the classic 
influence, with particular emphasis on Jonson; the second presents in 
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@ compact but readable way the “lure of Italy”; a third modifies 
the extravagant claim put forth by Sir Sidney Lee for French influ- 
ence; and a final chapter, which owes much to the conservative esti- 
mate of Fitzmaurice-Kelly, discusses the influence from Spain, and 
touches upon the use made by the Elizabethans of the matter of 
Holland and Germany. A helpful select bibliography and an index 
conclude the work. 

Professor Schelling informs his readers that his point of view is 
“that of a student of English drama rather than that of an expert 
in international literature”; hence he has little to say about the 
influence of Elizabethan plays upon the drama of other countries. 
Nor by special emphasis placed upon any recent “ finds ” of his own 
does he show that he has been particularly engaged in hunting for 
sources on the Continent. If his book cannot be said to contain much 
that is new to specialists in Elizabethan literature, it can be recom- 
mended for its excellent style, its sanely conservative estimate of 
the influence from abroad during the period under discussion, for 
several of its comments on certain aspects of source hunting, and 
for its skill in handling interestingly and accurately within the space 
of a hundred and fifty pages such a large and complex subject as 
the foreign influences on Elizabethan plays. 


Schoell, F. L. Les emprunts de George Chapman @ Marsile Frcin, 
“ philosophus platonicus.” Rev. Litt. Comp., Jan.-March, 
1923, 17-35. 

Schoell, F. L. (ed.). Charlemagne. Princeton Univ. Press, 1920. 


Rev. by H. Dugdale Sykes in MLR., xv, 214-5. 


Sisson, Charles J. Le Gott Public et le Théatre Elisabéthain 
jusqu'a @ la mort de Shakespeare. Dijon: Imprimerie 
Darantiére, 1923. 


Rev. in LTS., May 10, 1923, p. 318. 


Smart, Walter K. The Castle of Perseverance: Place, Date, and 
a Source. Manly Anniversary Studies, pp. 42-53. 

Smith, G. C. Moore. College Plays Performed in the University 
of Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1923. Pp. 110. 


This little book by one who has long been a student of the academic 
stage is intended to illustrate the references which the author has 
transcribed from the bursarial accounts of the Cambridge colleges 
and which he will edit shortly for the Malone Society. It is a valu- 
able supplement to Professor Boas’s University Drama in the Tudor 
Age. Professor Smith has brought together in a hundred small 
pages a considerable bulk of entirely fresh material on the Cambridge 
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plays prior .to 1660, though some attention is paid to dramas of a 
later date. A very compact survey of dramatic activity at the Uni- 
versity is followed by an especially interesting discussion of the 
methods employed in producing college plays, in which are given cer- 
tain hitherto unknown passages throwing light on such matters as 
the producers of plays, the characteristics of the spectators, and the 
nature of properties, costume, and lighting. Particularly interesting 
in view of the recent publications of Miss Campbell and Mr. E. K. 
Chambers are the references to “ heavens ” and “ houses ” at a very 
early date (pp. 28-29). The latter half of the book is devoted te 
@ very convenient table of Cambridge plays (1482- ca. 1835), some 
eleven actor-lists not printed by Boas, and a series of bibliographical 
notes on various collge performances, some of which are not noted 
in the Cambridge History of English Literature, v1, 468-87. 


Swaen, A. E. H. ‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ Act v, 
ll. 193-5. MUBUR., xvirr, 338. 

Swaen, A. E. H. Zwo Notes on Ben Jonson’s Tale of a Tub. 
Neophilologus, vir (July, 1922), 279-80. 

Sykes, H. Dugdale. Glapthorne’s Play: ‘The Lady Mother.’ 
N. & Q., 13S., 1, 503-5. 

Sykes, H. Dugdale. The Dramatic Work of Henry Chettle. N. 
& Q., 128., x11, 263-5; 283-6; 303-6; 324-7; 345-7; 365-6; 
386-9. 

Tarnawski, W. Krzyztof Marlowe. Warsaw: “ Bibljoteka Polska,” 
1923. 


Rev. in LTS., March 15, 1923, p. 176. 


Thaler, Alwin. Churchyard and M arlowe. MLN., xxxvitt, 89-92. 
Thaler, Alwin. Shakspere to Sheridan. Harvard University 
Press, 1922. 


Rev. by Harold N. Hillebrand in JEGP., xxn, 315-17; by David 
H. Stevens in MP., xx, 220-1. 


Turner, W. J. ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore (John Ford). London 

| Mercury, VII, 534-6. 

Van Langenhove, G. Ch. Marlowe’s “ Jew of Malta.” Teuvensche 
Bijdragen. Tijdschrift voor Moderne Philologie, x1v, pt. 1. 

Welsford, Enid. Italian Influence on the English Court Masque. 
MLR., xvi11, 394-409. 

Zucker, Adolf E. Thédtre élesabéthain et thédtre chinois. Rev. 
Litt. Comp., Oct.-Dec., 1923, 497-515. 
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III. SHAKSPERE 


Adams, Joseph Quincy. A Life of Wiliam Shakespeare. Boston 


and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 


Rev. by Ashley H. Thorndike in International Book Review, Sept., 
1923, pp. 25-7; in N. Y. Times Book Rev. June 17, 1923, p. 9; by R. M. 
Alden in LR., Sept. 5, 1924, p. 41; by Allan H. Gilbert in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, xxn, 384-5; in LTS., Dec. 27, 1924, p. 907. 

‘When the report was circulated some time ago that Professor 
Adams was engaged on a biography of Shakspere, all scholars who 
were acquainted with his peculiar fitness for such a task looked for- 
ward to the completion of his work with the assurance that it would 
be an indispensable contribution to the study of Elizabethan drama. 
Now that the book has appeared, very few epecialists will be dis- 
appointed on examining it, while the general public who likes inter- 
esting biography will read it with delight. 

In the preface the author states that he has striven especially to 
secure clarity and to picture Shakepere “against a background of 
contemporary Life.” In both respects he has succeeded admirably, 
though it must be admitted that the chief faults of the work are 
obviously due to a desire to make that picture as complete and color- 
ful as possible; for while Professor Adams has told the story of the 
great dramatist in a clear, connected, and interesting way, he has 
been compelled to introduce a considerable body of inference and specu- 
lation; and occasionally, as if the words “ perhaps ” and “ probably ” 
were appearing too often, he is guilty of stating an uncertainty as if 
it were a solemn truth. These, however, are minor sins, even if they 
may temporarily mislead the host of inexperienced students who 
should be required to read such a helpful life. Of minor importance, 
too, is the fact that the Baconians, Oxfordians, and other sects of 
anti-Stradfordians, whom Professor Adams has already offended by 
ignoring them utterly, will inevitably accuse him of playing the rdéle 
of apologist. The present work, to illustrate, informs us that Shaks- 
pere’s nature no doubt failed to respond to the bloodthirstiness of 
Titus Andronicus and did not countenance personal satire in drama; 
it not only explains away all suspicion of any sinister meaning in 
the manner of the poet’s marriage and explodes the deer-stealing 
episode with a bang, but it insists that Shakspere was probably a 
good husband who took his family with him when he left Stratford- 
on-Avon to teach a country school and even brought them to London 
when he arrived there “in or shortly before 1590”; it affirms that he 
probably created the Dark Lady of the Sonnets for artistic reasons, 
while admitting that the Young Gentleman and the Rival Poet are 
unidentified realities; it relieves the dramatist of any suspicion of 
vanity in the coat-of-arms incident and insists that he read his source 
material in the original Latin, French, Italian, and probably Spanish; 
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it accepts Aubrey’s statement that the “gentle” author was fond of 
children and the tradition that he came to Jonson’s rescue when that 
dramatist needed encouragement, even suggesting that Shakspere was 
the “ copper-lac’d Christian” who helped him out of prison where he 
had been put for duelling; it points out that Hamlet rather than the 
plays of other people was responsible for the revival of interest in the 
Tragedy of Revenge, and in the face of the arguments of Professor 
Boas declares that the drama enjoyed the unusual honor of being acted 
before both universities; it points out that Shakspere was a “ dis- 
tinguished actor ” and sees exceptional significance in the placing of 
his name at the top of either the first or second column of actor-lists; 
it suggests that the publication of 1 Henry IV while it was still a 
popular stage play is to be explained by the playwright’s desire to 
compensate for the injustice unintentionally done Lord Cobham, and 
sees a fine considerateness back of the neglect of Mrs. Shakspere in 
the will of her husband; and while it admits that the bard was of a 
convivial nature and shone at the wit-bouts of the day, it resents with 
vehemence the popular scandal that D’Avenant was a bastard and 
refuses to drag in the other scandal about William the Conqueror 
preceding Richard ITI. 

That Professor Adams is probably right in some of these contentions 
very few will deny, in spite of the recent activity of romancers and 
skeptics who have taken liberties with the reputation of the great 
poet; and granting that he has been a little too eager to touch up the 
portrait of his hero, his method of doing so is much more setisfactory 
than the too common practice of resorting to extravagant appreciative 
literary criticism. Since the author, as he is very careful to remind 
us, is writing a clear and connected biography, he has very wisely 
refrained from enlarging his book by the insertion of any artistic 
criticism. 

In handling the old materials for such a biography, Professor 
Adams shows @ wide and intimate acquaintance with the vast body of 
literature devoted to Shakspere and the stage but does not hesitate 
to give his own interpretations to the “ finds” of others whenever 
such action seems desirable, and he has enlivened his treatment of the 
subject by the addition of a wealth of fresh and pertinent illustrations. 
Among the most original sections of his book are his conjecture 
regarding the origin of Shakspere’s name, his contention that the 
dramatist taught school before making his appearance in London, his 
argument that on arriving there he joined Pembroke’s Company rather 
than Lord Chamberlain’s Men, his discussion of the circumstances 
which led to the composition of the non-dramatic poems, his account 
of the so-called War of the Theatres, and his analysis of the play- 
wright’s will. 

In addition to being in many respects the best life of the great poet 
which has yet been written, Professor Adams’s book is an exceptionally 
vivid account of the social and theatrical conditions of the day. For 
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these and other reasons of less importance the Life of William Shake- 
speare is a large fine book which should be studied by every one inter- 
ested in the London stage and the doings of ite greatest product. 


Adams, Joseph Quincy. Shakespeare as a Writer of Epitaphs. 
Manly Anniversary Studies, pp. 78-89. 

Alden, Raymond M. Shakespeare. New York, 1922. 

Reviewed by Ernest P. Kuhl in MLN., xxxvm, 360-6; in LTS., May 
10, 1923, p. 318. 

Arensberg, Walter Conrad. The Cryptography of Shakespeare, 
Part I. Los Angeles: Howard Bowen, 1923. 

Baker, H. P. A New View and Life of Shakespeare. London: 
Drane, 1923. 

Baker, H. T. A Shakespearean Measure of Morality. MUN., 
XXXVIII, 18-23. 


Study of Angelo in Measure for Measure. 


Baskervill, Charles Read. Bassanio as an Ideal Lover. Manly 
Anniversary Studies, pp. 90-103. 

Bayfield, M. A. A Study of Shakespeare’s Verstfication. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1920. 


Rev. by Max Forster in Beiblatt, 325-38. 


Benham, Allen R. Shakespeare’s Henry IV and the Spwit of the 
Fifteenth Century in England. PQ., 1, 224-8. 

Bing, J. Shakespearestudier. Edda, 18, No. 3. 

Bleibtreu, Karl. Shakespeares Gehetmnis. Bern [Leipzig]: E. 
Bircher, 1923. 

Boas, Frederick 8S. Shakespeare and the Universities And Other 
Studies in Elizabethan Drama. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1923. Pp. vii, 272. 


Rev. in LTS., June 14, 1923, p. 401; by G. C. Moore Smith in MLR., 
Xvinr, 487-90. . 

Of the twelve chapters in Professor Boas’s book seven are revised 
and enlarged versions of former studies. Six of the chapters (v-x) 
are concerned with the collection of manuscript plays preserved in 
Egerton MS. 1994 in the British Museum. Professor Boas gives many 
facts connected with this valuable document. He points out that 
some of the plays were original playhouse copies; gives good reason 
for believing that the collection was bequeathed to Dulwich College by 
the actor William Cartwright, the younger; proves that The Launch- 
ing of the May was written by Walter Mountfort, an interesting 
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official of the East India Company; and demonstrates that this play 
is another interesting case of the topical nature of seventeenth cen- 
tury drama. Of the other chapters the second is an able contention 
that Hamlet, in spite of the statement on the title-page of the 1603 
edition, was not acted officially at either university. Professor Boas 
would reopen the question of the date of the play itself, and he sug- 
gests that the 1603 text was written between 1592 and 1594. The 
third chapter is a brief but especially interesting history of Shakspere 
at the universities from 1594 to 1894; the fourth chapter is an argu- 
ment that the suspicions cast upon the entries in Captain William 
Keeling’s journal relative to the acting of Hamlet and Richard II 
aboard the Dragon in 1607 are unjustified. The final chapter entitled 
“Stage Censorship under Charles II” is outside the limits set by the 
title of the book, but its inclusion can be justified on the ground that 
it shows Herbert practicing on John Wilson’s post-Restoration Cheats 
those censorship methods which he had employed in the reign of 
Charles I. The volume also contains two interesting appendices; one 
seeks to show that Harvey’s Marginalia note on Hamlet was “ set 
down in or about 1598”; the other argues that Jonson’s Volpone was 
not acted at Oxford or Cambridge under academic auspices. 

Students should be grateful that the latest studies by this eminent — 
authority on Elizabethan drama are made accessible in inexpensive 
book form; and it is hoped that the appearance of Professor Boas’s 
book will lead to the immediate reprinting of all plays in the Egerton 
MS. 1994 which have not already appeared in satisfactory editions. 


Bordukat, Gertrud. Die Abgrenzung zwischen Vers und Prosa tn 


den Dramen Shakespeares. K6nigsberg Diss., 1918. 
Rev. by Heinrich Mutschmann, Beiblatt, xxxrv, 306-8. 


Brandl, Alois. Shakespeare. Berlin, 1922. 


Rev. by Wm. Ellery Leonard in JEGP., xxn, 294-8. 


Bridge, Sir Frederick. Shakespearean Music in the Plays and 


Early Operas. London: Dent; New York: Dutton, 1923. 
Rev. in LTS., Sept. 27, 1923, p. 632. 


Brooke, Tucker. The Folio of 1623. Yale Review, x111, 130-43. 
Brooke, Tucker. The Shakespearean Year. Yale Review, XII, 


634-8. 


Bush, Douglas. Runaways’ Eyes Again. MUN., xxxvitt, 32-4. 
Calina, J. Shakespeare in Poland. (Shakespeare Association). 


London: Milford, 1923. 


Carayon, M. L’Amour et la Musique sur un passage de la Celes- 


tina. Rev. Litt. Comp., July-Sept., 1923, 419-21. 


Cartiér, Général. Le Mystére Bacon-Shakespeare. Un Document 
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Nouveau (Notes annexes). Mercure de France, Feb. 1, 
1923, pp. 603-35; Apr. 15, pp. 306-38; July 1, pp. 31-57. - 
Chambrun, Longworth. Un Mystére Eclairct. Lord Southampton, 
Protecteur de Shakespeare. Revue de Paris, June 15, 
1923, 857-90. 
Chambrun, Longworth. The Play of Sir Thomas More. LTS., 
Dec. 20, 1923, p. 896. 


Argues for Shakspere’s authorship of “ Addition D.” 


Chevrillon, André. Three Studtesin English Literature. Kipling, 
Galsworthy, Shakespeare. Translated by Florence Sim- 
monds. London: Heinemann, 1923. 

Clark, Natalie Rice. Bacon’s Dial in Shakespeare. Cincinnati: 
Stewart Kidd, 1923. 

Coad, Oral Sumner. Was Macbeth Indebted to Henry VI? MULN., 
XXXVIII, 185-7. 

Continental Editions of Shakespeare. “ Notes on Sales” in LIS., 
Dec. 13, 1923, p. 884. 

Corssen, Meta. Kletst’s und Shakespeare’s dramattsche Gestaeten. 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Ghakespeare-Gesellschaft, 58 
(1922), pp. 46-67. 

Cowl, R. P. (ed.). King Henry IV, Part 2. Arden Shakespeare. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1923. 

De Groot, H. Hamlet, Its Textual History. An Inquiry into the 
Relations between the First and Second Quartos and the 
First Folvo of Hamlet. Swets and Zeitlinger: Amsterdam, 
1923. Pp. 143. 

An example of “ applied bibliography ” under the influence of Pro- 
fessor Pollard. The author contends that there is no direct connection 
between Qs and F: and that there is no evidence that Q: was taken 
down by shorthand or turned over to the printere by a treacherous 
actor. It was printed from a manuscript version for stage use in the 
handwriting of Kyd and Shakspere which had been unskilfully cut 
by someone who wished to shorten the play. Qs, which was set up 
from Shakspere’s manuscript, represents the poet’s reworking of the 
Kyd-Shakspere manuscript version before it was cut. Fi was printed 
from a printed copy of Qs which had been used as a prompt-book at 
the theater. 


De Groot, H. The First Quarto of Hamlet. UTS., March 8, 1923, 
p. 160. 

De Groot, H. New Shakespeare Criticism. Neophilologus, vu, 
pt. 4. 
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Donovan, Thomas. The True Text of Shakeseare and of his 
Fellow Playwrights. London: Macmillan, 1923. 

Draper, F. W. M. The Rise and Fall of the French Romanite 
Drama. With Special Reference to the Influence of Shake- 
speare, Scott, and Byron. London: Constable, 1923. 

Dutt, Smarajit. Shakespeare’s Macbeth: An Oriental Study. 
Calcutta: Roy Chowdbury & Co., 1923. | 

Dutt, Smarajit. Shakespeare’s Othello: an Ortental Study. Cal- 
cutta: M. Bose and Co., 1923. 

Dyloski, Roman. Ruse and Fall in Shakespeare's Dramatic Art. 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1923. 

Ege, Karl. Shakespeare’s Anteil an “ Henry VIII.” Jahrbuch 
der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, Vol. 58 (1922), pp. 
99-119. 

An attempt, on stylistic evidence, to determine Shakspere’s part in 
the play. Conclusion reached ie that the “other hand ” in play is not 
Fletcher’s. 

Elton, Oliver. A Sheaf of Papers. Liverpool: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1923. 


Contains an essay on Hamlet. 


Emerson, Oliver Farrar. Shakespeare's Sonneteering. SP., xx, 
111-36. 

Engel, H. Zu Shakespeares Edgar. Zeitschrift fiir franz. und 
engl. Unterricht, xx1r (1922), 29-33. 

‘Engel, E. Shakespeare und setn Bthnenwerk. Berlin: F. 
Schneider, 1922. 

Falstaff: “The Incubus of Falstaff.” Leading article, LTS., 
Aug. 30, 1923. 

Farr, Harry. Notes on Shakespeare's Printers and Publishers. 

| The Library, m1, 225-60. j 

Feuillerat, Albert. Shakespeare est-tl Shakespeare? Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Nov., 1922, 166-200. 


First Folio: 

A Brief Summary of the History of the ‘First Folio’ of Shake- 
speare’s Plays. Bulletin of John Rylands Library, vo (Aug., 1923), 
457-79. 

Catalogue of the Exhibition of Shakespeariana held at the Cardiff 
Public Library in Commemoration of the First Folio Tercentenary 
(1623-1923). Cardiff: Educational Publishing Co., 1923. 
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“The First Folio.” Leading article in LTS., April 19, 1923, pp. 
253-254. 

The First Folio Tercentenary, 1623-1923. Southwark Commemora- 
tion Exhibition Catalogue, and Catalogue of the Harvard-Shakespeare 
Memorial Donation. Southwark, 1923. 

Guide to the MSS. and Printed Books Exhibited in Celebration of 
the Tercentenary of the First Folio Shakespeare. London: British 
Museum, 1923. 

In Commemoration of the First Folio Tercentenary. A Resetting 
of the Preliminary Matter of the First Folio, with a Catalogue of 
Shakespeariana Exhibited in the Hall of the Worshipful Company of 
Stationers. With an introduction by Sir Israel Gollancz. London: 
Milford, 1923. 

The Prefatory Pages of the First Folio. With a comment by Sir 
Sidney Lee. London Shakespeare League, 1923. 


Flemming, W. Der Prolog zum “ Hamlet” der Wandertruppen 
und Andreas Gryphius. Euphorion, 24, pt. 3. 

Fox, W. Sherwood. Lucian and the Grave-Scene in Hamlet. PQ., 
II, 132-41. 

G., H. Shakespeare and Modern Investigation. Bookman’s Jour- 
nal, 1x, No. 26, Nov., 1923. 

Garvin, J. L. “ Putting William in his Place.” London Observer, 
April 22 and April 29, 1923. 


Especially sane and effective reply to the Baconians. 


Goll, A. Romeo og Julte og andre Shakespearestudier. Copen- 
hagen: Pio, 1923. 
Grant, Percy Stickney. Essays. New York: Harper, 1922. 
Contains a discussion of Shakespeare’s religion. 


Gray, Henry David. At the First Performance of “ King Lear.” 
Sewanee Review, xxx1, 406-13. 
Gray, Henry David. Beaumont and The Two Noble Kinsmen. 
PQ., 11, 112-31. | 
Theory that play was originally undertaken by Fletcher, who soon 
called in Beaumont to help him out, Shakespeare adding certain 


“touches ” when Beaumont, in consequence of his marriage in 1613, 
left Fletcher in the lurch. 


Green, A. N. (ed.). Henry V. “Companion Classics” Series. 
London: Christophers, 1923. 


Greenwood, Sir George. Was Shakespeare a Schoolmaster? Na- 
tional Review, April, 1922. 
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Greenwood, Sir George. Lee, Shakespeare, and a Tertium Quid. 
London: Cecil Palmer, 1923. 

Guppy, H. A Brief Summary of the History of the First Folto 
Edition of Shakespeare's Dramas, 1623-1928. London, 
1923. 

Harrison, G. B. Shakespeare’s Fellows. Bake a Brief Chronicle 
of the Shakespearean Age. London: J. Lane, 1923. 
Hawworth, Peter. Hamlet’s‘ Dram of Eale.’ LTS., April 5, 1923, 

p. 232; «bid., June 14, 1923, p. 404. 
Cf. N. W. Hill, ébid., May 3, 1923, p. 303, and Leon Kellner, sbid., 
pp. 303-4. = 

Hearnshaw, J. F. C. Shakespeare as Historian. Contemporary 
Review, Vol. 124, 728-38. 

Hellmann, Hanna. Kleists “ Prinz von Homburg” und Shake- 
speares “ Mass fur Mass.” Germanisch-Romanische Monats- 
schrift, XI, 288-96. 

Herford, C. H. A Sketch of Recent Shakespearean Investigation. 
London: Blackie, 1923. 

Holland, Captain Hubert H. Shakespeare through Ozford Glasses. 
London: Cecil Palmer, 1923. 


View that Earl of Oxford wrote the plays. 


Holt, Roland. Shakespeare and Hamlet. Forum, Lxix (Feb., 
1923), 1274-9. 

Hookham, George. Will O’ the Wisp, or the Eluswe Shakespeare. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1923. 

Horn, Wilhelm. Zu einem Betsprel von ‘kiinstlerischer Fiktion’ 
an Shakespeares Macbeth. Archiv, 45, 213-22. 

Hubbard, Frank G. The Furst Quarto Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. Madison, 1920. 


Rev. by Max Forster in Beiblatt, xxxrv, 289-306. 


Hubbard, Frank G. The Readings of the First nae of Hamlet. 
PMLA., xXxXviII, 792-822, 

Jaggard, Capt. W. “Shakespeare's Garden.” LTS., Sept. 27, 
1923, p. 636. 

Jaggard, William. Shakespeare’s Treasure: Known and Unknown. 
Bookman’s Journal, 1x, No. 26, Nov., 1923. 

Johnson's Proposals for his Edition of Shakespeare, 1756. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1923. 
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Jones, Ernest. A Psycho-Analytic Study of Hamlet. London: 
International Psycho-Analytical Press, 1922. Pp. 98. 

An argument that neither Hamlet nor Shakspere knew why the 
former delayed, though said delay was really due to a struggle of 
“‘ repressed ” complexes to become conscious. An excellent example of 
‘what a new science can do for literature. 

Kaiser, Beza Boynton. Shakespearean Oracles. Boston: Faxon, 
1923. 

Keller, Wolfgang. Shakespeare als Uberarbeiter fremder Dramen. 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 58 
(1922), 68-82. 

Keller, Wolfgang. Noch Etnmal Draytons Angebliche Mitarbett 
an Hewmrich VI. Eng. Stud., 57, 141-5. 

Reply to Fraulein E. von Schaubert (cf. Eng. Stud. 56, pp. 463 ff., 
ibid., 57, p. 97). 

Kellett, E. E. Suggestions: Literary Essays. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1923. 


Contains six essays on Shakespere. 
Kellner, Leon. Shakespeare-Worterbuch. Leipzig, 1922. 


Rev. by E. Schréer in Eng. Stud. 57, 263-6; by W. W. Greg, in 
MLR., xvi, 213. 


Kempling, W. Bailey. William Jaggard and the First Folso. 
LTS., May 17%, 1923, p. 340. 

Kempling, W. Bailey. The Tercentenary of the First Folwo. Con- 
temporary Review, 112, 584-8. 

Kempling, William Bailey. The Shakespeare Memortals of Lon- 
don. London: Werner Laurie, 1923. 

Illustrated booklet of the memorials to Shakepere in London, includ- 
ing not only such things as statues and stained windows, but docu- 
ments, books, etc., that have been on exhibition. 

Kirk, Richard R. Shakespeare for Beginners. Eng. Journal, x11 
(March, 1923), 168-72. 

Kooistra, J. On the Character of Desdemona. English Studies, 
v (June-Aug.), 1923. 

Kuhlmann, Karl A. Hamlet-Erkenntnisse. Kiel: W. G. Miihlan, 
1922. 

Lamborn, BE. A. G. and Harrison, G. B. Shakespeare, the Man 
and his Stage. Oxford Univ. Press, 1923. 
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Lawrence, W. J. The Theory of Assembled Texts. LTS., Jan. 
11, 1923, p. 28. | 

Lawrence, W. J. Shakespeare and the Vizard. LTS., June 7%, | 
1923, p. 388. 


Explains L. L. L., V, 2, 242-46. 


Lawrence, W. J. Shakespeare's Workshop. Contemporary Review, 
112, 589-99. 

Lawrence, W. J. A New Shakespearean Test. The Criterion, — 
October, 1923, pp. 77-94. 

An argument that in the private theaters cornets were substituted 
for the trumpeta of the public theaters; hence all play-texts specific- 
ally the property of the King’s Players and calling for the use of 
cornets were prepared after October, 1609, when this company took 
over the Blackfriars Theater, while all texts—original or revised— 
calling for the use of both trumpets and cornets were prepared for 
use not earlier than the latter part of 1609. Applying this test, he 
concludes that the Folio text of Merchant of Venice was based on a 
prompt-copy made after 1609, that the Folio text of All’s Well that 
Ends Well is based on & prompt-copy showing a revision of play 
after 1609, that Coriolanus was not produced before the end of 1609, 
and that the text of Henry VIII is that of a revival later than 1609. 


Lefranc, Abel. Sous le Masque de ‘ William Shakespear’; Wil- 
liam Stanley VIe Comte de Derby. Paris, 1918-19. 


Rev. by J. F. C. Gutteling in Eng. Stud., 57, 129-33. 


L’Hommedé, Edmond. Le Secret de Shakespeare. Revue de 
Paris, March 1, 1923, 171-92. 

Liebermann, F. Dovers Klippe in Shakespeares Lear. Archiv, 
145, 101. 

Mackenzie, W. Roy. Hamlet as a Man of Action. St. Louis: 
Washington Univ. Press, 1923. 

McSpaddon, J. Walker. Shakespearean Synopses. New Edition. 
New York: Crowell, 1923. 

Malone, Kemp. The Ltterary Htstory of Hamlet. I. The Early 
Tradition. Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 59. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1923. Pp. 
xii, 268. 

This is the first installment of a “history of Hamlet in tradition, 
literature proper and criticism, from the earliest times to the present 
day.” It deals with the origin of hero and story and their develop- 
ment prior to Saxo; a second installment is-to continue the history 
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to the time of Shakspere; a third is to handle the post-Shaksperian 
period. As the author is careful to point out, his treatment of the 
early tradition is the most difficult part of his task and is necessarily 
involved in considerable uncertainty and doubt. Bringing to bear 
upon his subject an enviable acquaintance with early Germanic his- 
tory and literature and an excellent philological equipment, the author 
patiently follows through northern legend and history the characters 
and incidents of the Hamlet saga and reconstructs in the final chapter 
what he believes to be the primitive form of the story. His chief 
contention is that Saxo’s Amleth tale is “a product of Geatish tradi- 
tion as developed in Jutland.” Professor Malone’s study is character- 
ized by a stimulating fearlessness in the advancement of theories and 
personal opinion. To what extent his daring and ingenious conjec- 
tures are to be accepted must be determined by those few scholars who 
are competent to estimate adequately the value of his work. 


Matthews, Brander. How Not to Edit Shakespeare. LR., May 
19, 1923, 697-8. 


A protest against the methods of the “New” Cambridge Shake- 
speare. 

Maxwell, Baldwin. Further Seventeenth Century Allusions to 
Shakspere. MUN., xxxvii, 181-3. 

Merbach, Paul Alfred. Shakespeare als Romanfigur. Jahrbuch 
der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 58 (1922), pp. 
83-98. 

Miles, Susan. Shakespeariana: ‘ Hamlet,’ III, iw, “ Of Habits 
Devil.” N. & Q., 188., 1, 108-9. 

Mis, Léon. Les “ etudes sur Shakespeare” d’Otto Ludwig ex- 
posées dans un ordre méthodique et précédées d'une intro- 
duction littéraire. Lille: Imp. centrale du Nord, 1922. 

Moosmann, E. Shakespeares Macbeth in Prima. Neueren 
Sprachen, xxx (Nov.-Dec., 1922). 

Morsbach, Lorenz. Der Weg zu Shakespeare und das Hamlet- 
drama. Eine Umkehr. Max Niemeyer: Halle, 1923. Pp. 
viii, 111. 

Rev. by G. C. Moore Smith in MLR., xvm, 486-7. 

In a time when a great deal of nonsense is being written about 
Hamlet it is gratifying to see a book which reveals such sound method 
as that set forth by Professor Morsbach. He begins his exposition 
by warning his readers against assuming an unfair attitude toward 
Shakspere and insists that we look at the dramatist primarily as a 


successful plywright. Next he points out certain general character- 
istics of the Shaksperian drama, particularly its emphasis on action 
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and its freedom from rules. Very interesting in this connection is 
the chapter dealing with the “ War of the Theatres,” a conflict which 
the author regards as essentially a clash of artistic principles repre- 
sented by Shakspere and his school on the one hand and the school 
of Jonson on the other. A third chapter discusses briefly but inter- 
estingly the effects of the mode of stage presentation upon the form 
and technique of Shakspere’s plays. With this background before the 
reader, Professor Morsbach begins his consideration of Hamlet, sub- 
mitting it to a close comparison with the versions of the story by 
Saxo, Belleforest, and Kyd in an endeavor to ascertain just what 
Shakspere inherited from his predecessors. In his analysis of the 
characters of the Prince, Professor Morsbach examines the soliloquies 
in a very acute manner and arrives at the conclusion that they are 
not contradictory or especially mystifying but are the utterances at 
moments of varying emotional stress of a consistent and satisfactory 
character. This character, he very forcefully concludes, is not dreamer, 
procrastinator, coward, skeptic, or various other uncomplimentary 
beings suggested by the subjective critica, but a prudent and moral 
young man who delays his revenge no longer than is natural in view 
of his own temperament and the play of circumstances. 


Muccioli, A. Shakespeare nella vita e nelle opere. Florence: 
Battistelli, 1922. 

Mustard, W. P. Shakespeare’s ‘ Broom-Groves” MLN., xxxvi, 
79-81. 


Note on Tempest, Iv, i, 66. 


Neilson, William Allan and Thorndike, Ashley Horace (eds.). 
The Tudor Shakespeare. Re-issue. 39 vols. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. 

Rev. by Tucker Brooke in LR., May 5, 1923, p. 660. 


Noble, Richmond. Shakespeare’s Use of Song. With the Tezt of 
the Principal Songs. London: Milford, 1923. 


Rev. in LTS., July 5, 1923, p. 453. 


Noble, Richmond. Shakespeare’s Songs. UTS., July 26, 1923, 
p. 504. 

Parrott, T. M. The Problem of ‘Timon of Athens.’ Shakespeare 
Ass’n Pamphlet. London: Milford, 1923. 
A reply to J. M. Robertson. Play not by Chapman originally; 


Shakspere wrote it; Chapman re-wrote it; a third hand (possibly 
Field) revised it for acting. 


Partington, Wilford. The Tercentenary of the First Folio. Book- 
man’s Journal, 1x, No. 26, Nov., 1923. 
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Phelps, William Lyon (ed.). Merchant of Venice. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1923. 

“The Players Shakespeare.” The Merchant of Venice. The 
Tragedie of Macbeth. Cymbeline. London: Ernest Benn, 
1923. 


(Rev. by Brander Matthews in LR., Oct. 20, 1923, p. 148; in LTS., 
May 31, 1923, p. 369. 


Poel, William. The Elizabethan “ Hamlet.” Hibbert Journal, 
XXI (Oct., 1922), 121-6. 

Poel, William. The Poet’s Literary Apprenticeshtp. Bookman’s 
Journal, rx, No. 26, Nov., 1923. 

Pollard, Alfred W. The Foundations of Shakespeare’s Tezt. 
New York: Oxford Press, American Branch, 1923. 


Rev. by E. K. Chambers in MLR., xvm, 484-5. 

In his lecture delivered before the British Academy on April 23, 
1923, Professor Pollard pronounces himself an incurable optimist who 
refuses to be frightened at frequent suggestions of dire misfortunes 
having overcome Shakspere’s text in the forms of fire, tinkering drama- 
tists, and unscrupulous or careless printers. While admitting that a 
few of the quarto editions of Shakepere’s plays were “ stolne and 
surreptitious copies” and that considerable un-Shaksperian material 
unquestionably found its way into the Folio of 1623, he argues that 
Shakspere was singularly fortunate in comparison with many of the 
dramatists of his day—fortunate in the preservation of his entire 
dramatic output, in the extent to which he was spared by pirates and 
revisers, and in the editors of the folio edition of his plays. If the 
present Shakspere text—the twin foundations of which are the eigh- 
teen First Quarto editions and Folio of 1623—is no better than it is, 
the fault lies with Shakspere rather than with the actors and printers 
and publishers of his books. Professor Pollard’s discussion, while 
necessarily brief and general, is characterized by his usual good sense 
and remarkable bibliographical knowledge. 


Pollard, Alfred W. and Wilson, J. Dover (eds.). Shakespeare's 
Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas More. Papers by Alfred 
W. Pollard, W. W. Greg, E. Maunde Thompson, J. Dover 
Wilson, and R. W. Chambers with the text of the Ill May 
Day Scenes edited by W. W. Greg. Cambridge University 
Press, 1923. Pp. vi, 243. 
Rev. in N&Q., 13 S., I, 339-40; in LTS., Oct. 18, 1923, p. 687; by 
R. B. McKerrow in Library, rv, 238-42. 


This study, the second in a valuable series entitled “ Shakespeare 
Problems ” edited by Professor Pollard and Mr. Wilson, has for its 
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object the strengthening of “ the evidence of the existence (in the 
Harleian MS. 7368 at the British Museum) of three pages written by 
Shakespeare in his own hand as part of the play of Sir Thomas More.” 
In the capacity of general editor Professor Pollard contributes the 
preface and an introduction in which he gives the history of the 
problem and verious interesting facts connected with the play, and 
argues at some length that the drama was written late in 1593 or 
early in 1594. Dr. Greg continues his valuable analysis of the hand- 
writings preserved in the manuscript and concludes that 1597 is the 
terminus ad quem alike for the original draft of the play and the 
additions. He admits, however, that there is nothing to conflict with 
the date 1593-4 as suggested by Professor Pollard. Dr. Greg has also 
carefully edited as a sort of appendix the Ill May Day scene and has 
prepared a special type-facsimile of the three pages thought to be in 
Shakspere’s autograph. Sir E. Maunde Thompson submits the hand- 
writing of the three pages to the minute analysis of a highly trained 
specialist and points out in interesting detail the paleographical simi- 
larities between them and the extant signatures of Shakespeare. Mr. 
Wilson titles his paper “ Bibliographical Links between the Three 
Pages and the Good Quartos.” By a careful study of typographical 
errors and other peculiarities of the Good Quartos he arrives at what 
he considers certain characteristics of the copy from which these 
quartos were printed. These peculiarities—such as unusual spellings 
and the fondness for initial capital C—he finds characteristic of the 
More Additions. Like Sir Maunde Thompson, he is working with 
difficult and treacherous material, but his paper—again like Sir 
Maunde Thompson’s—should be carefully studied for its ingenious 
method, even if one has some doubts as to the results of such a method. 
The method of Mr. Chambers is of a more familiar sort. He finds in 
the More Additions similarities in ideas, particularly political, to 
those in the known writings of Shakspere. 

‘Whereas the problem discussed by these eminent scholars is obvi- 
ously one that cannot be settled definitely in the present state of our 
knowldge, it can be confidently said that the evidence for the Shaks- 
perian authorship of the three pages as marshalled by them is uncom- 
monly convincing; and it will be difficult for the anti-Stratfordians 
or any one else to make out an abler claim for another candidate. 
In addition to its contribution to the solution of a fascinating prob- 
lem, the book is worth careful consideration by all students interested 
in bibliography and paleography. As an illustration of the methods 
of modern scholarship the little book is invaluable. 


Porter, Charlotte. The First Folio Mr. William Shakespeare’s 


Comedies, Histories and Tragedies. LR., Oct. 6, 1923, 
p. 109. 


_ Cf, T. M. Parrott, ibid., Dec. 22, 1923, p. 398. 
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Price, Hereward T. The Text of Henry V. Newcastle-under 
Lynne, 1921. 


Rev. by Hermann M. Flasdieck in Beiblatt, xxx1v, 230-2; by Levin 
L. Schticking in Eng. Stud., 57, 300-2. 


Prospects of New Shakespeare Discoveries. Symposium by A. W. 
Pollard, Sir Sidney Lee, J. M. Robertson, H. Granville 
Barker, W. W. Greg, William Poel, Sir George Greenwood. 
Bookman’s Journal, 1x, No. 26, Nov., 1923. 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur and Wilson, J. Dover (eds.). Love's 
Labour’s Lost. “'The New Shakespeare.” Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur and Wilson, John Dover (eds.). Much 
Ado about Nothing. “'The New Shakespeare.” Cambridge 
University Press, 1923. | 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur. Shakespeare’s Workmanship. Lon- 
don: Fisher Unwin, 1923. 


Fourth impression of a work which appeared in 1918. 


Ramsdell, Donald D. Another(?) Shakespeare Allusion. MLN., 
XXXVIII, 500-2, 

Redin, M. Shakespeares Sonetter. Edda, xviit, pt. 3. 

Reed, Edward Bliss (ed.). Sonnets. Yale Shakespeare. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1923. 

Reyher, P. Le symbole du Soletl dans la tragédie de Richard II. 
Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes, June, 1923. 

Rhodes, R. Crompton. Shakespeare’s First Folio. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1923. Pp. 147. 


Rev. in LTS., June 21, 1923, p. 421; by E. K. Chambers in MLR., : 
XVIII, 485-6. 

Mr. Rhodes’s interesting volume is very appropriately dedicated to 
Professor A. W. Pollard whom the author follows in contending that 
if anybody is to be blamed for the shortcomings of the First Folio 
that person is no other than Shakspere himself. Mr. Rhodes has 
little patience with those scholars who have censured Heminge and 
Condell for their carelessness and Elizabethan printers in general for 
their dishonesty. He insists that Heminge and Condell were well 
prepared for their undertaking, and, while refraining from “ editing ” 
in the modern sense, sought to present to the public as good texts 
as they could secure. In doing so they relied primarily on playhouse 
property; hence Mr. Rhodes stresses the point that the texts in the 
Folio are printed largely from theatrical documents, thus revealing 
numerous playhouse peculiarities. 
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Approaching the First Folio from such a point of view and feeling 
assured that it is a thoroughly reputable piece of work, he sees very 
few of the “mysteries” that have bothered earlier students of the 
volume. He informs us that the head of the syndicate that pub- 
lished the Folio was not, as is commonly believed, William Jaggard 
but Edward Blount, a “stationer of exemplary integrity” and the 
probable author of the “ Dedicatorie Epistle’; that Shakspere hed no 
hand in the composition of The Yorkshire Tragedy and Pericles, for, 
since Heminge and Condell knew what they were about, their rejection 
of the piece from their volume “cannot be set aside by any modern 
academical arguments and expostulations.” Trotlus and Cressida, he 
argues, should cause no difficulty, since it was simply put among the 
tragedies by accident and removed to its proper place as soon as the 
error was discovered; furthermore it was acted at court before 1608 
and afterwards at both the Globe and Blackfriars. The ‘‘ stolne and 
surreptitious copies ” were printed from the prompt-books of strolling 
playere, the 1603 edition of Hamlet, for instance, being based on a 
copy made by the actor of the rdle of Marcellus, altered to fit a 
nineteen-year old impersonator of the titular part, and owing “no 
part of its construction or dialogue to any previous Hamlet except 
Shakespeare’s,” one reason for this last feature being that Kyd pro- 
bably never wrote a play on the Hamlet story. Since none of the 
quartos of Shakspere’s plays were issued with act-divisions during the 
poet’s lifetime, “it may fairly be assumed that his plays, at least, 
were played without pauses,” the division into acts in the Folio being 
due to a 1623 practice of marking acts at the Blackfriars, and perhaps 
the Globe, and sometimes to “a trick of the printer.” This last is 
an excellent example of the extent to which certain scholars will go 
as a result of the intense desire of recent bibliographers to look over 
the shoulder of Shakspere as he prepares his copy for the players. 

Mr. Rhodes is no doubt right in many of his ingenious conjecturea, 
‘but surely some of his cocksureness is unwarranted by the actual evi- 
dence which he has brought before the reader. In spite of this feature 
and an objectionable brevity in handling numerous points, Mr. Rhodes’s 
book is well worth careful study. It is thought-provoking and daring, 
and will unquestionably lead to other valuable discussions of the First 
Folio. Among his most interesting contributions are his theory of 
assembled texts—that is, the theory that sources of some of the 
texts in the Folio were reconstructions of lost prompt-books by the 
pasting together of players’ parts—and the very plausible contention 
that Shakspere was a member of Pembroke’s company before 1593— 
a theory advanced with certain unnecessary details by Mr. Arthur 
Acheson in 1920 and more recently set forth independently by Pro- 
fessors Allison Gaw and Joseph Q. Adams. 


Rhodes, R. Crompton. William Jaggard and the First Folio. 


LTS., March 22, 1923, p. 198. 
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Discussion: W. W. Greg, ébid., Apr. 12, p. 247, April 26, p. 288; 
Wm. B. Kempling, ibid., Apr. 5, p. 233, Apr. 19, p. 276, Apr. 26, p. 
288; R. Crompton Rhodes, Apr. 19, p. 270. 
Richter, Helene. Shakespeare der Mensch. Leipzig: B. Tauch- 
nitz, 1923. 
Rickert, Edith. Political Propaganda and Satire in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. MP., xx1, 53-87; 133-54, 
Roberts, W. W. Music in Shakespeare. Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library. Vol. vir (Aug., 1923), 480-93. 
Robertson, J. M. The Shakespeare Canon. Part II. I. The 
Authorship of “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” II. The 
Authorship of “ Richard II.” III. The Authorship of “ The 
Comedy of Errors.” IV. The Problem of “ Measure for 
Measure.” London: Routledge, 1923. 


Rev. in LTS., Dec. 27, 1923, p. 907. 


Robertson, J. M. “ Hamlet” Once More. London: Cobden- 
Sanderson, 1923. 


A reply to Clutton-Brock’s Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 


Root, Robert Kilburn. Shakespeare Misreads Chaucer. MLN., 
XXXVIII, 246-8. 


Comment on reference to Chaucer at beginning of fifth act of 
Merchant of Venice. 


Rihfel, Josef. Romeo und Julia in etner deutschen Predtgt. 
Archiv, 45, 165-7. 
Sampson, George (ed.). Much Ado about Nothing. New York: 
Macmillan, 1923. 
Savage, F.G. The Flora and Folk Lore of Shakespeare. London: 
Burrow, 1923. 
Schiicking, Levin L. Character Problems mn Shakespeare's Plays. 
New York, 1922. 
Rev. by James W. Tupper in MILN., xxxvi, 299-303; by Jack 
Crawford in LR., May 12, 1923, p. 682. 
Scrigmgeour, John C. The Gossips’ Feast in the “ Comedy of 
Errors.” LTS., January 18, 1923, p. 45. 
Scripture, E. W. The Study of English Speech by New Methods 
of Phonetic Investigation. London: Milford, 1923. 


Contains matter on Shakspere. 
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Scripture, E. W. Ezrperiments in the Phonetics of Shakespeare's 
Verse. LTS., March 29, 1923, p. 216. 

Discussion: T. Sturge Moore, ibid., Apr. 5, 1923, p. 232; E. A. Son- 
nenschein, April 5, p. 232; Lascelles Abercrombie, Apr. 12, p. 247; 
T. B. Rudmost-Brown, April 19, p. 269; E. W. Scripture, Apr. 19, 
p. 269, Apr. 26, p. 287. 

Shakespeareana Illustrated. London: Michelmore, 1923. 

Simpson, Percy. The Buibltographical Study of Shakespeare. 
Oxford Bibliographical Society. Proceedings and Papers, 
1, 19-53. 

Singleton, Esther. The Shakespeare Garden. London: Methuen 
& Co., 1923. 

Snider, Denton J. A Biography of William Shakespeare. Set 
forth as his Infe Drama. St. Louis: William Harvey 
Miner, 1923. 

Snyder, Alice D. A Note on Coleridge’s Shakespeare Criticism. 
MULN., xxxvill, 23-31. 

Spencer, Hazelton. Hamlet under the Restoration. PMLA., 
xXxxvu, 770-91. 

Shows that source of the Restoration Hamlet (pr. 1676) is Qe (pr. 
1637); that the Restoration version—contrary to the view of most 


scholars—is an “alteration”; and suggests that this alteration was 
the work of D’Avenant. 


Steinitzer, Alf. Shakespeares Konigsdramen. Geschichtliche Eun- 
fuhrung. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1922. 
Stock, L. F. Some Traces of Scholasticism in Shakespeare. 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, July, 1922. 
Stoll, E. E. On the Anniversary of the Folwo. North American 
Review, 218 (Nov., 1923), 646-59. 
Stopes, Charlotte Carmichael. Shakespeare and the Universities. 
LTS., July 5, 1923, p. 456. | 
Stratton, Clarence. Act Four of the Merchant of Venice on the 
Stage. Schelling Anniversary Papers, pp. 301-10. 
Sydenham of Combe, Lord. Shakespeare—and Bacon. Nine- 
teenth Century, xc111, 80-9. | 
Sykes, H. Dugdale. The Problem of ‘Timon of Athens.’ N. and 
Q., 13S.,.1, 83-6; 105-7; 123-6; 145-9; 166-8; 188-90; 
208-10. . 
Argument against view of Fleay, E. H. Wright and others. Con- 
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tends that Shakspere worked over “an existing play or draft of a 
play "—a play by two authors, possibly more. 


Taggart, Captain William. Shakespeare's “ Broom-Groves.” 
MLN., xxxvitl, 375. 

Teall, Gardner. Tercentenary of the First Folio. NYT. Book 
Review, March 18, 1923, p. 1. 

Thornton, Richard N. Shakspeartiana: The Three Folws. N. & 
Q., 13S., 1, 249. 

Thurston, Fr. Herbert. A Controverted Shakespeare Document © 
Dublin Review, Oct.-Dec., 1923. 


Does not think the alleged will of John Shakespeare was forged 
entirely, since it-is identical with the testamentary formula (of Ita- 
lian origin) in use in Mexico in seventeenth century. 


Trenery, Grace R. (ed.). Much Ado about Nothing. Arden 
Shakespeare. London: Methuen & Co., 1923. 

Ward, Colonel B. R. The Mystery of “Mr. W. H.” London: 
Cecil Palmer, 1923. Pp. x, 133. 


Colonel Ward’s book is interesting primarily for the frank manner 
in which the author sets forth his method of research. Convinced by 
the works of Mr. Looney and Professor Lefranc that the plays usually 
assigned to Shakspere were composed by the Earls of Oxford and 
Derby, he considered it worth while to see what evidence for such a 
view he could find among the records at Hackney, where Oxford lived 
for some time prior to his death in 1604. In the summer of 1922 he 
learned from the parish registers that on August 4, 1608, one William 
Hall had married Margery Gryffyn. This must have been the “ Mr. 
W. H.” who, on the sale of King’s Place by Lady Oxford in 1609, 
secured the manuscript of the Earl’s sonnets and turned them over to 
Thomas Thorpe. The printer very appropriately dedicated them to 
“the onlie begetter ” as a wedding present only nine months after the 
“begetter’s ” great adventure. In other words, Colonel Ward went to 
Hackney eager to find something, and in his eagerness to prove a 
theory has associated unrelated incidents in a most fantastic fashion. 

Besides the thesis that Oxford wrote Shakspere’s sonnets, the book 
contains other interesting material, such, for example, as the assur- 
ance that the Ear! of Derby had something to do with Love’s Labour's 
Lost; the suggestion that this same noble wrote The Tempest “as a 
preface or introduction to the First Folio of 1623, in his capacity as 
literary executor to his father-in-law, the Earl of Oxford”; the 
probability that Lyly’s noble patron, the versatile Oxford, wrote the 
songs sometimes assigned to Lyly; and the conjecture that Jonson 
wrote a poem congratulating Martin Droeghout on his successful con- 
cealment of Oxford’s features in the portrait accompanying the folio 
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edition of Shakspere’s works. More interesting is the appendix de- 
scribing the founding of the Shakespeare Fellowship at Hackney/on 
November 17, 1922, a new research organization having as its preéi- 
dent Sir George Greenwood and as its vice-presidents Sir John Cock- 
burn, Professor Lefranc, and Messrs. J. Thorn Looney, L. J. Maxse, and 
William T. Smedley. 

Colonel Ward has written an entertaining book, but it is question- 
able whether the “chain of evidence ” which he has submitted will be 
regarded as unbreakable even by some of the officers of the very society 
which he has founded. 


Ward, B. R. “ The Mystery of Mr. W. H.” UTS., May 24, 1923, 
p. 356. 


A link omitted in the chain above. 
“The Warwick Castle Shakespeares.” LTS., Oct. 25, 1923, p. 714. 
Wells, William. The Authorship of “ Julius Caesar.” London: 
Routledge, 1923. 

Drama was written originally by Marlowe (possibly aided by Peele), 
and revised slightly by Shakspere but principally by Beaumont. 
Winstanley, Lilian. Macbeth, King Lear, and Contemporary 

History. Cambridge University Press, 1922. 


Rev. by C. H. Herford in MLR., xvm, 209-13; by R. E. Neil Dodge 
in Am. Hist. Rev., xxv, 579-80. 


IV. Non-DraMaTic WorRKS 


Arensberg, Walter Conrad. The Secret Grave of Francis Bacon 
at Intchfield. San Francisco: Howell, 1923. 

Armstrong, Martin (ed.). Jeremy Taylor: A Selection from his 
Works. London: The Golden Cockerell Press, 1922. 
Beresford, John. Gossip of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 

turies. London: Cobden-Sanderson, 1923. 


Discussions of Charles I, John Donne, the Younger, ete. 


Bredvold, Louis I. The Sources Used by Davies in Nosce 
Teipsum. PMLA., xxxvitl, 745-69. 

Bredvold, Louis I. The Naturalism of Donne in Relation to Some 
Renaissance Traditions. JEGP., xx11, 471-502. 

Brooks, Neil C. Scogan’s Quem Quaerttts and Till Eulenspiegel. 
MLN., xxxvill, 57. 

Browne, Sir Thomas: Works. Hydrotaphia—Urn Burial, The 
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Garden of Cyrus, Religto Medict. Lawrence, Berks: 
Golden Cockerell Press, 1923. 


Rev. in LTS., June 28, 1923, p. 436. 


“ Sur Thomas Browne’s Skull.” UTS., Sept. 20, 1923, p. 616. 

Brownbill, J. Hdward Blount’s Wife. LTS., June 7, 1923, p. 388. 

Bush, Douglas. Some Sources for the Merry Tales, Wittre Ques- 
tions, and Quicke Answeres. MP., xx, 275-80. 

Cawley, Robert Ralston. Warner and the Voyagers. MP., xx, 
113-47. 

Cawley, Robert Ralston. Drayton and the Voyagers. PMLA., 
XXXvIII, 530-56. 

Caxton: “New Carton Records.” Signed by “Your Rhineland 
Correspondent.” LTS., April 5, 1923, p. 232. 

Wiliam Cazton’s Stay at Cologne. Library, 1v (June, 1923), 
49-52. 

Clark, Arthur Melville. Thomas Heywood’s ‘ Art of Love’ Lost 
and Found. Library, 111 (Dec., 1922), 210-22. 

Coleridge, Gilbert. Sir Henry Wotton. Nineteenth Century, 
xorv (Sept., 1923), pp. 370-78. 

Craig, Hardin. Hudtbras, Part I, and the Politics of 1647. 
Manly Anniversary Studies in Lang. and Lit., pp. 145-55. 

Craigie, W. A. Motteux and Captain John Smith. N. & Q., 13S., 
I, 425. 

Crane, Ronald 8. The Relation of Bacon’s Essays to his Program 
for the Advancement of Learning. Schelling Anniversary 
Papers, pp. 87-105. 

Donne, John: Love Poems of John Donne: With Some Account 
of his Life taken from the Writings in 1639 of Izaak 

- Walton. London: Nonsuch Press, 1923. 


Rev. in LTS., May 10, 1923, p. 319. 


Donne, John. Paradoxes and Problems. London: Nonsuch 
Press, 1923. Reprint. 

Donne’s Devotions. Leading Article in LTS., Dec. 27, 1923. 

Drinkwater, John. Sidney Godolphin and Ben Jonson. LTS., 
Oct. 25, 1923, p. 708. 

Duff, E. Gordon. The Fifth Edition of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ The Library, rv (Sept., 1923), 81-101. 
Eleanore, Sister M. The Literary Essay in English. Boston and 

New York: Ginn & Co., 1923. 
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Chaps. I-V contain discussions of essay in Eliazbethan period. 


Eliot, T. S. John Donne. The Nation and the Athenaeum, June 
9, 1923, pp. 331-2. 

Falls, Cyril. The Divine Poet. Nineteenth Century, xcui1, 
225-33. 


Discussion of Richard Crashaw. 


Feasey, Eveline Iris. The Licensing of the Mirror for Magis- 
trates. Library, 111, 177-93. 

Fellowes, Edmund H. (ed.). The English Madrigal School. 
Vols. xx1-xx11 (Thomas Bateson), Vol. xx111 (John Ben- 
net), Vol. xx1v (George Kirbye). London: Stainer and 
Bell, 1923. | 

Feuillerat, Albert (ed.). Sir Philip Sidney: The Defence of 
Poesie, Political Discourses, Correspondence, Translations. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1923. 

Greenlaw, Edwin. The Captivity Episode in Sidney's Arcadia. 
Manly Anniversary Studies in Language and Literature, 
pp. 54-63. ; 

Grierson, H. J. C. Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Oxford, 1921. 


Rev. by Ben C. Clough in MLN., xxxvu, 46-54. 


Harman, Edward George. Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Nashe. 
London: Ouseley, 1923. 
Rev. in LTS., Feb. 8, 1923, p. 88. 


Harrison, G. B. (ed.). Robert Greene: Groats-worth of Witte 
and the Repentance. Bodley Head Quartos. London: © 
Dutton, 1923. 

Harrison, G. B. (ed.). Ben Jonson: Discoveries 1641 and Con- 
versations. Bodley Head Quartos. London: Dutton, 1923. 

Harrison, G. B. (ed.). Henry Chettle: Kind-Hartes Dreame, 
1592. William Kemp: Nine Daies Wonder, 1600. lLon- 
don: John Lane, 1923. 

Rev. in LTS., April 19, 1923, p. 264. 


Harrison, G. B. (ed.). Gabriel Harvey's Fovre Letters and Cer- 
teine Sonnets, especially touching Robert Greene, 1592. 
London: John Lane, 1923. 

Hearnshaw, F. J. C. Bacon as Historian. Contemporary Review, 
Vol. 123, 606-14. 
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Hebel, J. William. The Surreptitious Edition of Michael Dray- 
ton’s ‘Peirs Gaueston.’ Library, 1v (September, 1923), 
151-5. 

Helwodorus. An Aethioman Romance. The Love Story of Theag- 
enes and Chariclea. Translated by Thomas Underdowne, 
1587. Corrected and edited by F. A. Wright. London: 
Routledge, 1923. 

Hudson, Hoyt Hopewell. Surrey and Martial. MLN., xxxvitt, 
481-3. 

Jenkin, A. K. Hamilton. Richard Carew (1555-1620). N. & 
Q., 12S., x11, 450. 

Jenkins, Raymond. Drayton’s Relation to the School of Donne, 
as Revealed in the Shepheards Sirena. PMULA., xxxvitt, 
557-87. 

Keynes, Geoffrey (ed.). Yen Sermons Preached by that Late 
Learned and Rev. Divine, John Donne. Chosen from the 
whole Body of Donne’s Sermons by 
London: Nonsuch Press, 1923. 

Loudon, K. M. Two Mystic Poets: And Other Essays. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1923. 

McClelland, George Wm. John Brinsley and his Educational 
Treatises. Schelling Anniversary Papers, pp. 189-212. 

McKerrow, R. B. Greene and Gabriel Harvey. LTS., March 8, 
1923, p. 160. 

Manwaring, G. E. Raleigh’s Burial Place: The Case for St. 
Margaret's. LTS., Nov. 22, 1923, p. 790. | 

Martin, L. C. A Hitherto Unpublished Poem by (?) Richard 
Crashaw. London Mercury, vi11 (June, 1923), 159-66. 

Martin, Robert Grant. A Critical Study of Thomas Heywood’s 
“ Gunatkeion.” SP., xx, 160-83. 

Murison, W. (ed.). Reliqgio Medici by Sir Thomas Browne. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1922. 

Murison, W. (ed.). Hydriotaphia by Sir Thomas Browne. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1923. 

Mustard, W. P. “ Hippocrates’ Twins.” MLN., xxxviut, 313. 

Note on Lyly’s Huphues and his England, 

Nethercot, Arthur H. The Reputation of John Donne as Metrist. 
Sewanee Review, xxx, 1-12. 

Nethercot, Arthur H. The Literary Legend of Francis Quarles. 
MP., xx, 225-40. 
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Oncken, Hermann. Dte Utopia des Thomas Morus und das Macht- 
problem in der Staatslehre. Heidelberg: Winter, 1922. 

Padelford, Frederick Morgan. The Scansion of Wyatt's Early 
Sonnets. SP., xx, 137-52. 

Parry, John J. William Hemminge’s Elegy. LTS., May 24, 1923, 
p. 355. 

Printing of an anonymous “ Replie to Mr. Randolls verses on the 
Losse of his finger.” 

Patterson, R. F. (ed.). Ben Jonson’s Conversations with Drum- 

mond of Hawthorndon. London: Blackie, 1923. 


Rev. in LTS., Aug. 9, 1923, p. 529. 


Pearson, Karl. A Missing Edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“ Religio Medici,” Folio, 1663. LTS., Jan. 25, 1923, p. 60. 

Pierce, William. John Penry: His Life and Writings. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1923. 


Rev. in LTS., Dec. 13, 1923, p. 867. 

Ponsonby, Arthur. English Diaries. A Review of English Diaries 
from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century. With an 
Introduction on Diary Writing. London: Methuen & Co., 
1923. 

Rev. by Hamish Miles in LR. Aug. 4, 1923, p. 880; by Percy A. 
Hutchinson in N. Y. Times Book Rev., July 29, 1923, p. 1. 

Powys, Llewelyn. Thirteen Worthies. Preface by Van Wyck 

Brooks. New York: American Library Service, 1923. 
Among the worthies are N. Culpeper, Tom Coryat, Marlowe, Izaak 
Walton. 

Quimby, Ernest Scott. The Indebtedness of Lyly’s ‘ Huphues’ 
to Certain of hts Predecessors. The Colonnade, xiv. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter. Some Authors. New York: Oxford Univ. 

Press, 1923. 
Contains studies of Sir John Harington, Boccaccio, Cervantes, etc. 


Reed, A. W. The Editor of Sir Thomas More’s English Works: 
William Rastell. Library, tv (June, 1923), 25-49. 
Richards, G. C. (ed.). More’s Utopia. Translated into Modern 

English by G. C. Richards. Oxford: Blackwell, 1923. 
Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.). A Pepysian Garland. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1922. 
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Rev. by A. E. H. Swaen in MLR., xvi, 215-9. 


Rollins, Hyder E. Ballads from Additional MY. 38,599. PMLA., 
XXXVIII, 133-52. | 
Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.). Cavalier and Puritan. Ballads and 
Broadsides, Illustrating the Period of the Great Rebellion 
1640-1660. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
New York: New York Univ. Press, 1923. 
Saintsbury, George (ed.). Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. 
Vol. 11. Oxford, 1921. 
Rev. by Ben C. Clough in MLN., xxxvum, 46-54. 


Schleich, Gustav (ed.). Guy of Warwick. Nach Coplands Druck 
zum ersten Male herausgegeben. Palaestra 139. Leipzig: 
Mayer & Miiller, 1923. 

Rev. by F. Holthausen in Beiblatt, xxxrv, 225-7. 

Seaton, Ethel. Phineas Fletcher—a New MS. WUTS., March 22, 

1923, p. 119. 


Important new MS. of poems found in Sion College. Proves that 
“ Brittania’s Idea,” pub. by Thos. Walkley as Spenser’s, is Fletcher’s. 
Discussion by F. S. Boas, ibid., March 29, 1923, p. 216. 


Simpson (née Spearing), Evelyn M. John Donne and Sir 
Thomas Overbury’s ‘ Characters.” MULR., xvii, 410-4. 

Sitwell, Sacheverell. Doctor Donne and Gargantua. London: 
Favil Press, 1922. 

Smith, G. C. Moore (ed.). The Poems, English and Latin, of 
Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1923. 

Smith, G. C. Moore (ed.). Wiliam Hemminge’s Elegy on Ran- 
dolph’s Finger Containing the Well-Known Lines ‘On the 
Time-Poets.’ Now first published with an Introduction and 
Notes. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1923. Pp. 35. 

Rev. in LTS., April 19, 1923, p. 258. 

In view of the fact that the manuscript of Hemminge’s interesting 
poem was discovered by Mr. John J. Parry in the Bodleian several 
years ago and printed in modernized form (Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, X1x, 270-77), part of the statement contained on 
the title page of this attractive booklet may be somewhat misleading 
(cf. Professor Smith’s note in London Times Literary Supplement, 
April 19, 1923). But in spite of this, Professor Smith’s publication 
is of considerable value, for it not only attempts to reproduce as 
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accurately as possible the poem as it is found in MS. Ashmole 88, 
but contains in the introduction and notes much interesting material 
not found in Mr. Parry’s reprint of the poem. Professor Smith also 
prints Hemminge’s Lines Written in Ludgate; while an appendix 
contains the well-known selection “On the. Time-Poets,” reprinted 
from Choyce Drollery (1656), and the passage in Thomas Randolph’s 
poems referring to the poet’s loss of his little finger. Professor Smith, 
like Mr. Parry, is inclined to assign the poem to 1632, though he 
points out that it may have been written as early as 1630. 


Spampanato, V. Giovanni Florio. Un’ amico del Bruno in In- 
ghilterra. Critica, May 20 and Sept. 20, 1923. 

Strachey, Lytton. Sir John Hartington. Nation and Athenaeum, 
Nov. 1%, 1923, pp. 271-2. 

Tidlesley, Miriam L. Str Thomas Browne: His Skull, Portraits, 
and Ancestry. With an introductory note by Sir Arthur 
Keith and a Report on the Endocranial Cast by Professor 
G. Ellwot Smith. 


Reprinted from Biometrika, 1923. 


Wolff, Samuel Lee. The Humanist as Man of Letters: John Lyly. 
Sewanee Review, XxXXI, 8-35. 

Wolffhart, Elisabeth (ed.). Thomas Lupset, ‘ Treatyse, teachynge 
the waye of dyenge well.’ Neudruck mit Ewleitung, aus 
dem Nachlass von Kurt Schroder. Archiv, 145, 36-55. 


V. SPENSER 


Carpenter, Frederic Ives. A Reference Guide to Spenser. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. vi, 333. 


Rev. in LTS., Aug. 23, 1923, p. 560. 

This book, the result of many years devoted to the study of Spenser, 
may be said to have grown out of the author’s much earlier and less 
pretentious Outline Guide which has long been a helpful manual to 
students of Shakspere’s great contemporary. Professor Carpenter is 
careful to state that his present work does not pretend to complete- 
ness or infallibility; but no one who is acquainted with the author will 
feel much anxiety about his having appreciably failed in attaining 
either of these scholarly virtues. The volume is a good deal more 
than a mere bibliography or reference guide in the ordinary sense. In 
addition to its extensive and skilfully classified material it is valuable 
for its estimate of the productions of others (Professor Carpenter 
has not considered worth inclusion a considerable mass of “ stuff ’’), 
its quotations from important and inaccessible documents, and its 
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suggestions regarding the further investigation of the many problems 
connected with the poet. Briefly, the book is an indispensable “ start- 
ing point” for the “study and investigation of Spenser’s career, 
writings, and literary history ”; and it is hoped that students of other 
English poets will provide us with reference guides as satisfactory as 
the one here recommended. 


Carpenter, Frederic Ives. Spenser Apocrypha. Manly Anniver- 
sary Studies, pp. 64-9. 

Davis, Bernard E. C. “Our Pleasant Willy.” N. & Q., 12S., 
XII, 323-4. 


“ Pleasant Willy ” is Tarlton; the “ gentle Spirit ” is Lyly. 


Garrod, H. W. Spenser and Elizabeth Boyle. LTS., May 10, 
1923, p. 321; thid., May 24, 1923, p. 355. 

Cf. Grattan Flood, tbid., May 24, p. 355; W. H. Welply, ibid., pp. 
355-4. Argument that in 1592 Elizabeth Boyle was the widow of 
Tristram Peace (or Pease) and that by Aug. 24, 1600, she had married 
Roger Seckerstone. 


Greenlaw, Edwin. Some Old Religious Cults in Spenser. SP., 
XX, 216-42. 

Hughes, Merritt Y. Spenser and the Greek Pastoral Triad. SP., 
Xx, 184-215. 

Legouis, Emil. Edmund Spenser. Paris: Blond and Gay, 1923. 

Padelford, Frederick Morgan. The Spiritual Allegory of the 
Faerie Queene, Book One. JEGP., xxiI, 1-17. 

Plomer, Henry R. Spenser’s Handwriting. UTS., Apr. 26, 1923, 
p. 287. 

Plomer, Henry R. . Edmund Spenser's Handwriting. MP., XX, 
201-7. ' 

Renwick, W. (ed.). Spenser: Selections, with Essays by Hazlitt, 
Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt. Oxford Univ. Press, 1923, 


VI. MILron 
Candy, Hugh C. H. The Milton-Ovid Script. N. & Q., 128., 
XII, 8-9; 28-30; 49-50; 65-6; 86-7; 105-6; 126; 426-8. 


Continuation of article. Cf. Bibliography in SP., April, 1923. 
Discussion by Edward Bensly in N & Q., 12S., xu, 112. 


Chew, Samuel C. Lycidas and the Play of Barnavelt. MLUN.. 
XXXVIII, 122. 
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Cooper, Lane. Concordance to the Latin, Greek, and Italian Poems 
of John Multon. Halle: Niemeyer, 1923. 

Crane, R. S. Gray’s Elegy and Lycidas. MUN., xxxvim, 183-4. 

Gilbert, Allan H. The Outside Shell of Mtlton’s World. SP., 
xx, 444-7. 

Gilbert, Allan H. The Problem of Evil in Paradise Lost. JEGP., 
xx1I, 175-94. 

Gilbert, Allan H. Milton’s Textbook of Astronomy. PMLA., 
XXXVIII, 297-307. 

Hall, Edgar A. Comus, Old Wives Tale, and Drury’s Alvredus. 
Manly Anniversary Studies, pp. 140-4. 

Hanford, James Holly (ed.). Selections from the Prose and 
Poetry of John Milton. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1923. 

Hanford, James Holly. The Rosenbach Muton Documents. 
PMLA., xxxvul, 290-6. 

Havens, Raymond Dexter. The Influence of Milton on English 
Poetry. Harvard Univ. Press, 1922. 

Rev. by Charles G. Osgood, LR., June 16, 1923, p. 764; by John 
Freeman, London Mercury, vo (Jan., 1923), 321-2; by E. N. 8. 
Thompson, PQ., u, 75-6; by G. C. Moore Smith, MLR., xvm, 345-6; 
by Waldo H. Dunn in N. Y. Times Book Rev., Jan. 28, 1923, p. 15. 


Hogg, James Edward. Mark Pattison and Milton. LTS., July 
26, 1923, p. 504 (cf. 1btd., March 29 and April 19, 1923). 

Hustvedt, S. B. L’Allegro 45-48. MULN., xxxvitl, 87-9. 

Keynes, Geoffrey. Blake’s Milton. ULTS., Dec. 13, 1923, p. 8765. 

Liljegren, S. B. Review of articles on Milton by E. K. Rand, 
Denis Saurat, and A. H. Gilbert in SP., xrx. Beiblatt, 
XxxIv, 173-7. 

Liljegren, S. B. La Pensée de Milton et Giordano Bruno. Rev. 
Litt. Comp., Oct.-Dec., 1923, 516-40. 

Lindeléf, U. Milton. Helsingfors: H. Schildts Forlage, 1923. 

Lowenhaupt, Warren H. The Writing of Multon’s “ E:kono- 
klastes.” SP., xx, 29-51. 

Mack, Jesse Floyd. The Evolution of Multon’s Polttical Thonkang. 
Sewanee Review, xxx (Apr.-June, 1922), 193-205. 
Mackay, H. Mark Pattison on Milton. LTS., Apr. 19, 1923, p. 269. 
MacKellar, Walter. Milton, James I, and Purgatory. MLR., 

Xvi, 472-3. 
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Madan, F. F. Milton, Salmasius, and Dugard. Library, Iv, 
119-50. 

Milton, John. The Digression [in Milton’s History of Britain, 
Book 3]. Manuscript of the XVIIth century, clearly 
written upon 6 leaves of paper. Catalogue No. 215 (1923) 
of Messrs. Ellis, London. 

Mutschmann, H. Milton’s Selbstdarstellung in L’Allegro und Il 
Penseroso. Beiblatt, xxxIv, 338-42. 

Pompen, F. A. Recent Theories about Multon’s Personaltty. 
Neophilologus, v11 (July, 1922), 272-9. 

Price, E. J. and Byles, Harriet. Scenes from the Infe of John 
Milton. Drama. Pub. by Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, 1923. 

Saurat, Denis. La Pensée de Milton. Paris, 1920. 


Rev. by S. B. Liljegren, Eng. Stud., 57, 302-6. 
Smart, John 8. The Sonnets of Milton. Glasgow, 1921. 
Rev. by Walther Fischer, Beiblatt, xxx1v, 84-6; by David H. Stevens, 
MP., xx, 219-20. 
Visiak, E. H. Multon Agonistes. A Metaphysical Criticism. 
London: Philpot, 1923. 
Whiting, Mary Bradford. Dante’s Beatrice and Muilton’s Eve. 
Fortnightly Rev., 112, 475-83. 


VII. History, MANNERS, AND CRITICISM 


Adair, E. R. The Rough Copies of the Privy Council Register. 
EMR., xxxvirt, 410-22. 

Alexander, W. F. Butshop’s Courts under Elizabeth. Hibbert 
Journal, July, 1923. 

Anderson, R. (ed.). Letters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies. From the Archives of Southampton. Southampton 
Record Society. Southampton: Cox and Sharland, 1921-2. 


Rev. in LTS., March 15, 1923, p. 172. 


Arrowsmith, R.S. The Prelude to the Reformation. A Study of 
English Church Life from the Age of Wycliffe to the Breach 
with Rome. London: S. P. C. K., 1923. 

Bale, Ronald F. (ed.). Buckingham Parish Registers. Vol. rx. 
London: Phillimore & Co., 1923. 
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Bannister, A. T. The Caroline Visitations of Hereford Cathedral 
Church. EHS., xxxvitl, 424-6. 

Barnes, Arthur Stapylton. Bishop Barlow and Anglican Orders. 
London: Longmans, 1922. 


Rev. in EHS., xxxvm, 1074. 


Barnes, James. Drake and his Yeomen. New York: Macmillan, 
1923. 

Bayley, A. R. The View of Oxford on the 1644 Silver Crown of 
Thomas Rawlins. N. & Q., 128., x11, 383-6; 406-9. 

Beck, Egerton. The Elizabethan Persecution. Dublin Review, 
Oct.-Dec., 1923. 

Bentham, Rev. Thomas. A History of Beddington. London: J. 
Murray, 1923. 


Contains material on Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Bensly, Edward. Dr. Dorislaus. N. & Q., 128., x11, 194, 377. 

Berthé de Besancéle, L.—G. B. Giraldt, 1504-1573. Etude sur 
Vévolution des théories littéravres en Italie au 16e siécle. 
Paris: Picard, 1922. 

Bigham, the Hon. Clive. The Chief Masters of England, 920- 
1720. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. | 

Biron, Dom. Reginald and Barennes, Jean. Un prince anglais, 
cardinal-légat au XVIe siécle: Reginald Pole. Paris: 
Savaéte, 1923. 

“ Books on Fencing.” LTS., June 7, 1923, p. 392. 

Brooks, E. St. John. John Foze and Shipton-under Wychwood. 
LTS., March 1, 1923, p. 143. 

Brown, Horatio F. British Students at Padua. Quarterly Review, 
x11 (July, 1922), 117-29. 

Brown, Horatio F. Ingles: e Scozzesi all’ Universita di Padova 
dall’ anno 1618 sino al 1765. Venice: Ferrari, 1922. 


Rev. by H. W. C. Davis in EHR., xxxvu, 134-6. 


Bruce-Angier, Charles J. Sir Anthony Aucher, the Last English 
Marshall of Calais. N. and Q., 13S., 1, 43-5, 66-9. 
Discussion by J. V. K., ibid., pp. 114-5. 


Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Hon. the Marquis of 
Salisbury, preserved at Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. 
Part XIV, Addenda. (Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion). London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1923. 
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Campbell, Thomas J. The Jesuits. 1534-1921. New York: 
Encyclopaedia Press, 1921. 


Rev. by P. Guilday, Am. Hist. Rev., xxvm1, 304-5. 


Chamberlain, Frederick. The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth. Lon- 
don: John Lane, 1923. 


Rey. in LTS., Dec. 6, 1923, p. 847. 


Clark, Donald Lemen. Rhetoric and Poetry tn the Renatssance. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1923. 


Rev. by Mark Van Doren in LR., Oct. 6, 1923, p. 109. 


Clark, Ruth. Les Deux Demotselles Maitteland. MUR., xvIml, 
— 427-34, 
Details about Sir William Maitland of Lethington, Secretary to 
Mary Queen of Scots. 
Cobley, Fred and Padgett, L. Chronicles of the Free Grammar 
School of Prince Henry at Otley. Compiled by the late 
Fred Cobley and edited by L. Padgett. Otley: William 
Walker, 1923. 
D., H. L. L. Elizabethan Settlers in Co. Kerry. N. & Q., 138., 
I, 191-2. 
Dietz, Frederick C. English Government Finance, 1485-1558. 
Urbana, Illinois, 1920. 


Rev. by G. C. Richards in EHR., xxxvin, 279-81. 


Dietz, Frederick. The Exchequer tn Elizabeth's Reign. Smith 
College Studies in History, Vol. vi11, No. 2. 

Discurso de el Capitan Francisco Draque. Que compuso Juan de 
Castellanos, Beneficiado de Tunja, 1586-7. Madrid: In- 
stituto de Valencia de D. Juan, 1921. 


Rev. in LTS., March 15, 1923, p. 176. 


Duryea, J. J. Notes on Wolsey’s Reform. Dublin Review, Octo- 
ber, 1922. 

Dwelly’s Partsh Records. Vol. 11. North Petherton Register, 
annotated with the Bishop’s Transcript at Wells. Fleet, 
Hants: Pub. by author, 1923. 

Evans, Florence M. Grier. The Principal Secretary of State. A 
Survey of the Office from 1558 to 1680. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. 
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Fellowes, Edmund H. William Byrd: A Short Account of his 
Iife and Work. London: Milford, 1923. 
Flood, W. H. Grattan. William Byrd. LTS., Sept. 6, 1923, p. 588. 
Geyl, P. Frederick Henry of Orange and King Charles I. EHR., 
XXXVIII, 355-82. 
Gild of St. Mary, Inchfield, being Ordinances of the Gud of St. 
Mary and other Documents. EETS. Extra Series, No. 
exiv (1920). 
Rev. by A. Hamilton Thompson in MLR., xvii, 104-5. 


Gunther, R. T. Early Science tin Oxford. Vol. II. Astronomy. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1923. 

Hadow, Sir W. Henry. William Byrd, 1623-1928. London: 
Milford, 1923. 

Harting, J. E. Silver Bells Prize at Horse-Races. N. & Q., 13S., 
I, 352-3. 

Cf. also note (ibid.) by John R. Magrath and J. Fairfax-Blake- 
borough. 

Hertzler, Joyce Oramel. The History of Utopian Thought. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1923. 

Hinds, Allen B. (ed.). Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, 
relating to English affairs existing in the archwes and col- 
lections of Venice and in other librartes of Northern Italy. 
Vol. xxiv (1636-39). London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1923. 

Hoyland, J. S., and Banerjee, S. N. The Commentary of Father 
Monserrote, S.J., on his journey to the Court of Akbar. 
Translated from the Original Latin by J. S. Hoyland and 
annotated by S. Banerjee, Mahindra College, Patiala. 
London: Milford, 1923. 

Insh, George Pratt. Scottish Colonial Schemes, 1620-1686. 
Glasgow, 1922. 


Rev. by Charles M. Andrews in Am. Hist. Rev., xxvii, 305-6. 


Inverbury Charter of 1558. Scottish Notes and Queries, Third 
Series, 1, 147-9. 

Jackson, Herbert J. Huropean Hand Firearms of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centurres. London: Martin 
Hopkinson & Co., 1923. 


Rev. in LTS., March 29, 1923, p. 211, 
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Jeboult, Harold A. Somerset Composers, Musicians, and Must. 
Somerset Folk Series. London: Somerset Folk Press, 1923. 


Contains material on Richard Edwards and Dr. John Bull. 


Jones, Edmund D. (ed.). English Critical Essays (XVI-XVIII 
Centuries). London: Milford, 1923. 

Kennedy, W. P. M. The Imperial Embassy of 1558/4 and 
Wyatt's Rebellion. EHR., xxxvitl, 251-7. 

Kirk Sesston Records of Belhelvve. Scottish Notes and Queries, 
Third Series, 1, 10-11. | 

Klarwill, Victor (ed.). Fugger-Zeitungen; Ungedruckte Briefe 
an das Haus Fugger aus den Jahren, 1568-1605. Vienna: 
Rikola, 1923. 


Rev. in LTS., June 14, 1923, p. 403. 


Lea, Henry C. A Htstory of the Inquisition. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1923. 


Rev. by Ernest W. Nelson in LR., June 16, 1923, p. 762. 


Lloyd, J. A.T. Lady Anne. Fortnightly Review, 113, 312-22. 
Discuseion of Lady Anne Clifford (1590-1676). 


London County Council Survey of London. Vol. VIII. St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch. London: Batsford, 1923. 

Mackenzie, W. C. The Life and Times of John Mattland, Duke 
of Lauderdale (1616-1682). London: Kegan Paul, 1923. 


Rev. in LTS., Sept. 20, 1923, p. 612. 


MacLaurin, C. Post Mortem—Anne Boleyn. Forum, Luxx (Nov., 
1923), 2075-84. 

Mahon, R. H., Major-general. The Indictment of Mary Queen of 
Scots as Derived from a MS. in the University Library at 
Cambridge. With Comments by ———————. Cambridge 
University Press, 1923. 

Malden, H. E. William Mullenes of the Mayflower Company. 
N. & Q., 13S., 1, 443-4. 

Matter, Hans. Englische Griindungssagen von Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth bis zur Renaissance; ein Versuch. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1922. 

Maxwell, Constantina. Irish History from Contemporary Sources, 
1509-1610. London: Allen & Unwin, 1923. 


Rey. in LTS., July 19, 1923, p. 481. 
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Maxwell, Constantia. The Plantation in Ulster at the Beginning 
of James I’s Reign. Sewanee Review, xxxI, 164-77. 
Montgomery’s “ Navie of England,” 1570. LTS., March 1, 1923, 

p. 148. 
Morris, R. O. Contrapuntal Technique in the Siateenth Century. 
Oxford University Press, 1922. 


Rev. in LTS., Jan. 4, 1923, p. 10. 


Nickerson, Hoffman: The Inquisition. A Politrcal and Miltary 
Study of tts Establishment. London: John Bale, Sons, 
and Danielsson, 1923. 


Rev in LTS,. July 26, ,1923, p. 498. 


Neilson, George (ed.). Skene’s Memorabilia Scottica, 1475-1612; 
and Revisals of Regiam Majestatem. Glasgow: MacLehose 
& Jackson, 1923. 

Notstein, Wallace. The Journal of Sur Simonds D’Ewes. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1923. 

O’Brien, George. Advertisements for Ireland, being a Description 
of the State of Ireland in the Retgn of James I, contained 
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Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 1923. 

O’Grady, Hugh. Stafford and Ireland. The History of His Vice- 
Royalty with an Account of his Trial. Dublin: Hodges, 
1923. 

Penlock, Leonard. Cardinal Pole and his Friends of Padua. 
Dublin Review, October, 1923. 

Pollard, A. F. Council, Star Chamber, and Privy Council under 
the Tudors. 11. EKHR., xxxvit1, 42-60. 

Power, Sir D’Arcy. A Short History of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, 1128-1923. London: Printed for the Hospital, 1923. 

Pryce, Arthur I. The Diocese of Bangor in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury: Being a Digest of the Registers of the Bishops, A. D. 
1512-1646. Bangor: Jarvis & Foster, 1923. 
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GOLD AND ALLOY 
By Frances THERESA RUSSELL 


Where in the history of literature is to be found a more sweep- 
ing and striking display of irony than in the juxtaposition of The 
Old Yellow Book, The Ring and the Book, and the long ripple of 
interpretation following in their wake? The ironic contrast is at 
least four-fold. 

First, a poet so incorrigibly dramatic and objective that to speak 
in his own person is a confessed wrench to his own nature goes 
cut of his way on one occasion to unlock his heart to the public 
gaze, explaining in rather garrulous detail and with pounding em- 
phasis the circumstances, motives, aim and achievement, involved 
in the poem avowed as his masterpiece. Second, in this gratuitous 
performance he so thoroughly misinterprets himself and misleads 
his readers that practically the reverse of his assertions constitutes 
the actual case. Third, when after a lapse of nearly forty years 
the hitherto inaccessible data are placed at the world’s disposal 
through the enterprise of a scholarly critic, this editor himself, 
after the intensive study necessary for translation, fails to per- 
ceive the glaring discrepancy and merely echoes the author’s con- 
tention, affirming it to have been gloriously fulfilled. Fourth, 
those commentators who have done exegesis duty on this theme 
subsequent to the revelation have been content to refill the con- 
ventional formula and reécho the initial false note, permitted so 
to do for fifteen years to date without let, hindrance, or challenge, 
in an age ostensibly as devoted to the truth as Browning himeelf, 
the prince of truth-discoverers and truth-promulgators and truth- 
preservers. 

The thing that clamors for rectification, belated though it be, is 
not that the poet protested too much when he needed not to pro- 
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test at all, but that he protested wrong and that his protest has 
been hitherto fully accredited. If Browning had claimed for his 
transmutations of Book into Ring the virtues of beauty, grace, 
humor, vividness, knowledge wide, eloquence high, wisdom deep, 
there would be none to say him nay and none so poor to refuse 
him reverence. But in his deliberate choice to waive these many 
assets he did possess and with a somewhat truculent vehemence 
assume the one virtue least in evidence, he exhibited not only the 
naiveté of self-consciousness but the vice of that very dishonesty 
he most pugnaciously repudiates, elsewhere as here. No one ques- 
tions in the least the poet’s right to add, subtract, divide and 
multiply to suit his esthetic purposes, to deck his sordid facts in 
iridescent fancies, to draw copiously upon his imagination to in- 
terpret their significance, provided that he assumes his privilege 
of garnishing and sublimating actuality with the same unconcern 
with which it is granted, and refrains from avowing in the very 
act that he is doing none of these things but quite the opposite. 

In the first place, Browning muddles his own metaphor until it 
becomes a treacherous quagmire. Granting that his alloy is fancy, 
he maintains that “fancy with fact is just one fact the more,” a 
confusion of subjective with objective fact, whereas distinction be- 
tween them is highly important. And when he inquires if the 
fiction which makes fact alive be not fact too, he again betrays 
his indifference to a line that must be drawn by any apostle of 
truth. Anon he apologises for his dilution as being necessary to 


provide 
No dose of purer truth than man digests, 
But truth with falsehood, milk that feeds him now, 
Not strong meat he may get to bear some day. 


Whether or not the Victorian British Public that liked him not 
would have respected him more had he talked to it as man to man 
rather than as cryptic oracle to milk-fed babe, certainly the twen- 
tieth century should be grown up enough to endure this darkly- 
hinted strong meat which no longer need be reserved for future use. 

It was toward the end of this century’s first decade that the 
crude and indigestible matter discovered by Browning nearly half 
a century before was made generally available by Professor Hodell’s 
translation of The Old Yellow Book, followed by its publication 
in the Everyman Edition. Since then, who will, may hear Fran- 
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~ cesca’s story told, as before who would had heard Pompilia’s story 
told,— a very different matter,” says Henry James, distinguishing 
between the poet’s “ offered” and his “ borrowed ” story.’ 

This difference, however, did not manifest itself to Mr. Hodell, 
who after all his research remained more under the spell of the 
Ring than of the Book. As a sub-title to his prefatory title he 
places the quotation, 


So absolutely good is truth 


and makes Browning’s conformity to this sentiment the text of 
his discourse. This very publication of the poet’s source is to be 
considered as a chance for open proof of his “ marked fidelity to 
the fact-basis of his imaginary superstructure.” ‘ Truth,” he 
continues, “is a master word throughout the poem.” In fact 
Browning “ might have made his problem easier if he had assumed 
an arbitrary power over this new province” and had not “ felt 
himself peculiarly circumstanced in his creative activity by the 
truth of the materials.” The editor even goes so far as to account 
for the poet’s choice of theme from actual rather than legendary 
material on the ground that there might be in the latter less scope 
for the exercise of his reverence for the truth and genius for 
veracity. 

What is there, then, in the poet’s “alloy ” more than the tem- 
pering of the “ gold” to make it malleable? Two things; one a 
matter of quantity, the other of quality. So large an amount of 
the original ore is rejected and so large an amount of the new 
admixture infused that the mere change in proportion has a trans- 
forming effect. To this is added the transforming effect that 
comes from a prejudiced interpretation, the ingenious manipula- 
tion to line up such facts as are used in support of a preconceived 
theory—the very thing Hodell asserts explicitly Browning does 
not do! Here are a two and two that make an exceedingly large 
four. 

The quantitative alteration is brought about both in details of 
the action and in the cast of characters as a whole. A score or so 
of items found in the Book have been quietly expunged from the 
Ring. Some of them, though forming capital stuff for realistic 
fiction, are quite inappropriate to romantic poetry: such as the 


1“ The Novel in The Ring and the Book,” in Notes on Novelists. 
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inventory of feminine apparel which the Signora is accused of 
abstracting from a locked chest, the key of which “she took from 
her husband’s trousers ”; the question asked by the Count’s work- 
man if he “were ready to give his wife a beating ”; the poignant 
but unpoetic circumstance that when Francesca found the assassins 
upon her she blew out the light and tried to hide under the bed. 
Others are evidently suppressed as too damaging to Browning’s 
cause: such as the letter of Guido’s uncle to Pietro Comparini, in 

which he alludes to “the fine row” in the Archbishop’s Palace; 
the letter to the same from Albergotti, telling how the Signora 
“ made a big disturbance because she did not wish to go and sleep 
with Signor Guido her husband ”; and the terms of Signor Pietro’s 
will. The significance of the letters is that they spoil by their 
very existence the important contention that Pompilia was utterly 
cut off from communication with her parents and that they were 
im entire ignorance of what was going on in Arezzo. 

For these omitted epistles Browning has substituted, among his 
many inventions, a letter from a Venetian visiting in Rome at the 
time of the execution; one from Bottini, designed still further to 
blacken his character, in which is included a verbatim report of 
an imagined sermon; and a postscript to the note from Archangeli 
to Cencini, deepening another false impression. 

It is, however, in the cast of characters that the additions are 
most momentous, the omissions, though greater in number, being 
of less importance. Of the nine speakers of monologues in The 
Ring and the Book, four are practically imaginary and one quite 
so, a proportion of more than half. The distribution of these forms 
a curious symmetry codrdinating with the poet’s symmetrical plan 
of three groups with three speakers in each. Each of these triple 
triads is composed of a pair for whom there is some basis in the 
original, plus a third largely or wholly fictitious. 

This matter of quantity is so bound up with the qualitative 
metamorphosis that separation is very difficult. Characters manu- 
factured out of whole cloth or from the smallest of samples are 
necessarily products of the creator’s fancy, but as a matter of fact 
these of Browning’s are no more so than the four drawn most 
‘directly from the source, two of whom are debased and the other 
two idealized with an equally distorting effect. Yet in the face 
of this thorough discrepancy Hodell announces his discovery that 
“Even the architecture of the poem, its unusual plan, seems to 
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have been devised with the purpose of the fullest truth-telling con- 
cerning the material before the artist.” 

Browning’s nine dramatis personae may be reduced to six actual 
personalities, as the trio representing public opinion are frankly 
types, one invented and two suggested by the anonymous pam- 
phlets circulated in behalf of the pro and con of the notorious 
Franceschini-Comparini feud. One more reduction is as much in 
order, since the Pope does not appear at all upon the original stage 
and furthermore his action from behind the scenes is known only 
through reference to his upholding the decision of the court, 
‘“‘ having well weighed the evidence.” Innocent XII was of course 
a verifiable personage, the only one of historical rank in the story. 
But neither from The Old Yellow Book nor from ecclesiastical 
biography did the poet get his sage, voicing a profound and eman- 
cipated philosophy; his interpretation being as ridiculous in fact 
as it is sublime in conception. 

Nor is Count Guido Franceschini, albeit the chief actor in the 
tragedy, much more above the horizon in his own person. It is 
right there that the Book is most bafflingly non-committal. A\l- 
though its whole theme, its ratson d’étre, is the determination of 
his precise legal status as a murderer, although there is much 
argument about him and about, yet evermore he holds his peace. 
From him there is no deposition, no letter, nothing but a brief 
document giving to his brother Paolo power of attorney in his 
affairs. Our actual knowledge of this silence-shrouded bone of 
contention is of the scantiest. An impoverished aristocrat (the 
youngest of three brothers instead of the oldest, as Browning 
makes him) at the age of thirty-six (ten years younger than in 
Browning’s version) contracted a bourgeois marriage on a com- 
mercial basis. The ceremony took place Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember sixth, after a due publishing of the banns (not in secret 
on a dark December evening). Four years later he with four 
accomplices stabbed to death his wife and her foster-parents, eight 
months after she had fled from home in the company of a priest, 
and a fortnight after she had given birth to a son, (the crime 
taking place at the Comparinis’ Roman residence and not in the 
suburban villa of the existence of which we learn only through 
Browning ).? 


* See Cook’s Commentary on The Ring and the Book: for Franceschini’s 
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There is indeed one distinctive supplement to this exceedingly 
meager record, a portrait. The Count thus becomes the only one 
in the drama whom we can visualize, but this advantage in fact 
becomes a disadvantage with respect to our confidence in Brown- 
ing’s pen-portrait of the man behind the mask. On the ex pede prin- 
ciple the poet might have constructed plausibly enough his mon- 
strous villain Herculean in crime, but operating in a rude clumsy 
violent fashion ; as boorish and blundering as his peasant assistants 
and as incapable as they of the finesse and sagacity with which he 
is so lavishly endowed by his most faithful delineator. If behind 
that dull stupid countenance there did lurk a brain capable of 
cajoling judges and subtly bribing priests, of confessing to a strain 
of the sentimental cavalier, of hatching an elaborate scheme for 
getting rid of his wife and keeping her dowry, and of executing 
this plan with adroit skill and patience, of justifying his course 
by the sanction of a well formulated social and moral philosophy, 
then one might indeed ask, “ What’s in a face?” Yet we are 
assured by Hodell * that “in the remaking of Guido Franceschini 
the poet has dealt honestly with the material before him.” It may 
be honest to deduce greed from brutality, and craft from greed, to 
invent such details as Guido’s experience with the Church, his suit 
for divorce, the letter by which he was informed of the birth of the 
child, but to invest this bull in a china shop with the “ cynical 
scorn ” before which shrivel “ the ideal virtues and graces of life,” 
is to extract sophistication from the stolid, a thing psychology 
would gambol from. With all the will in the world to forge the 
mysterious love letters the Count’s “unforeseeing mind,” as 
Archangeli justly terms it, could hardly have summoned the wit, 
¢, lack his contemporaries seemed to have realized, Lamparelli 
alone suggesting the bare possibility of the authorship so taken for 
granted by Browning. In pursuit of his own theory the poet is 
not content to let his arch fiend off with the single monologue 
sufficient for the others, but exploits him through two of the 
longest, one of them staged under wholly invented circumstances. 

Another proof of Hodell’s contention that “ fidelity to his ma- 


age, pp. 20, 38, and 43; for the place of Pompilia’s imprisonment and 
death, pp. 38 and 51. Also for date of marriage, Treves’ Country of The 
Ring and the Book, 299. : 

* Atlantic Monthly, March, 1908. 
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terial became a matter of artistic conscience” to Browning, and 
that the original characters “were no mere fictitious creations 
which he might shape or reject or amplify as he pleased,” * lies 
in the miraculous conversion of a matter-of-fact young cleric who 
maintained simply that he saw his duty and did it, albeit reluc- 
tantly and because urged thereto by an importunate young woman, 
into a triple extract of Galahad, Persius, and Saint George. We 
do meet Caponsacchi in the Book through his own deposition and 
the rather dubious part he did play in the story, and have there- 
fore some basis for first-hand impression. 

One of the poet’s ways of being “true to the Book in all its 
details,” * was to take great pains to be accurate about a totally 
insignificant trifle and then proceed deliberately and for a purely 
sentimental reason so to falsify recorded and unquestioned fact 
that the result of his meticulous research was misapplied after all! 
It seems that Browning wished his hero to refer to the new moon 
on the night of the flight (a phenomenon of the least concern to 
the Canon of the Pieve) and in order to verify this prodigy he 
procured De Morgan’s register of lunar risings for centuries back. 
But he also wished this heroic episode to occur on April 23rd 
because that is Saint George’s day, and since it was so inconsiderate 
as to occur on the 29th, there was nothing for it but to push the 
calendar back a week or so. It was on this falsified date that the 
moon was new. 

Not only the stage-setting for Caponsacchi’s monologue did the 
veracious Browning invent, as he did Franceschini’s first, but the 
whole implication of the content; his biography, attitude toward 
his profession, situation in Arezzo, and the glorified Platonic ro- 
mance that crowned his career. For any romantic aspect of the 
affair the only warrant in the Book is, by a curious freak of cir- 
cumstance, the collection of letters repudiated distinctly by the two 
accused of writing them, and used most dramatically by Browning 
to enhance their nobility and the vileness of Guido. What Brown- 
ing does not see fit to mention is the priest’s testimony that letters 
were exchanged between him and the Signora relative to arrang- 
ments for the flight; some of hers being sent by a servant, some 
flung from her window, and one of his being pulled up by her on 
a string. The awkwardness of this admission lay in Francesca’s 


‘Preface to the translation. 
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repeated declaration that she did not know how to write. The 
most personal remark of the priest’s concerning his protégé was 
as to the absurdity of the love-letter charge, “ for she was a modest 
young woman and such actions would be out of keeping with her 
station and her birth.” This was sufficient for the building of an 
impassioned adoration, a chivalric devotion, by an architect who 
“made it a principle to use fact as he found it,’ who would not 
“ substitute a substantiated fact of the Book by one more agreeable 
to his feelings.” ° 

An even more glaring manifestation of Browning’s “ reverence 
for the truth” shines forth in his manipulation of the love-letter 
crux. The real Caponsacchi’s affidavit that there was an innocent 
exchange of missives but no other kind suffers a sea-change in the 
assertion of the poet’s Caponsacchi that there was an incriminating 
exchange of missives and no other kind. The latter is original 
also both in his theory of their forged origin and his description 
of their contents, for in no case does he even paraphrase those of 
the Book; his version is quite new and perfectly adapted to his 
version of the whole situation. Equally original is his account of 
Pompilia’s conversation with him, at variance with both their 
depositions, while his vehement vituperation of the Count has just 
this much foundation,—that the Canon, being asked if he were a 
relative of Franceschini, replied that he was not; and that he is 
quoted by Lamparelli as saying to Guido, “I am a gallant man, 
and what I have done, I have done to free your wife from the 
peril of death.” | 

It is in his idealization of this rescued wife that Browning 
reaches the highest point of his auto-hypnosis. In addition to his 
multiplex presentation of her as the heroine of his story, the poet 
has given this bit of outside revelation; “I assure you that I found 
her just as she speaks and acts in my poem, in that old book.” ® 
That may be, but anyone reading with unholden eyes is con- 
strained to find her quite otherwise. 

Her speech as revealed through her own deposition is succinct, 


<9 


® Hodell, in The Nation, Oct. 3rd, 1907. He adds, “Such fidelity is 
doubtless a handicap to creative activity,” and accounts for it on the 
ground that Browning had “come to share the regard for fact which is so 
characteristic of the scientific nineteenth century.” 

*Said to Mr. Chadwick and reported in The Christian Register, Jan., 
1888, under the title, “ An Eagle Feather.” 
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prosaic, unemotional, unimaginative, and spiced with a certain 
self-confident asperity. Her testimony conflicts at so many points 
both with that of the priest and with verified facts that it is at 
least open to suspicion. 

Her actions are veiled behind the same impenetrable mystery 
that shuts us from all the characters and causes them to be seen 
as through a glass darkly, but the total impression is of a victim 
of most untoward circumstances, exploited from first to last, in an 
equivocal position, either partly of her own volition or altogether 
by force, and finally paying a terrific penalty either mary vicari- 
ously or in part for her own folly. 

Browning’s Pompilia speaks with the tongue of men and of 
angels, and acts as though the combined mantles of Antigone, 
Desdemona, and the Virgin Mary had fallen upon her sanctified 
shoulders. By her own account her voluntary conduct was ani- 
mated by maternal passion, a mature sense of responsibility and 
devotion combined with a child-like pride and joy. It was for 
this that she gave up her role of passive endurance, for its bliss 
that she pardoned the wrongs that preceded it, for his part in it 
that she worshipped the soldier-saint who rescued her, and looked 
up to him in an ecstasy of gratitude. 

The thorough nature of the transformation is shown by such 
obvious contrasts as these: that from the Francesca of the Book 
we have not one recorded syllable concerning the child; that her 
avowed reason for flight was fear for her own life; that she was 
capable of retorting rather tartly to her husband concerning his 
disappointment over her sterility and his jealousy of younger men; 
that she took the escort of the priest quite as a matter of course, 
having rebuked him, indeed, for the dilatory manner in which he 
was carrying out the plan she had urged upon him. It is thus 
that Browning persuaded Hodell that he “ would not misrepresent 
the truth for her sake.” It is thus that “the incidents of the 
tragedy, even when compromising to Pompilia, whose cause he 
championed, are used without repression or falsification.” He 
merely took a young Italian girl, by birth bourgeois or worse, the 
facts of whose story it is impossible to come at, commonplace save 
through her suffering, and breathed into that common clay such 
breath of magic life that it became an ermine soul; at once God’s 
gift whereby He 
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sliowed for once 
How He would have the world go white. 


and | Earth’s flower 


She holds up to the softened gaze of God! 


It is precisely because the Juris Doctor Bottini did not see fit to 
do this that Browning slimes him over with a calumny quite as 
gratuitous, quite as complete, and quite as diabolically clever as 
that which he asserts the lawyer perpetrated upon Pompilia,—only 
it happens to be that assertion which lacks the proof. 

That the poet’s headstrong emotionalism should have betrayed 
him into flagrant injustice is not strange, but it is curious indeed 
that the whole flock of critics should have trotted along so docilely 
after him.’ They not only permit him, “in his abiding conscien- 
tiousness in the use of fact,” to weave a conscienceless web of 
falsity, but they second him in giving no credit whatever to the 
inherent difficulties in the lawyer’s position. As Advocate of the 
Fisc, appointed by the Court for the Prosecution, it was his task 
to show that the murderer had no provocation and was therefore 
guilty in the first degree. As the defense was based on “ injured 
honor,” it was sufficient to urge, as Bottini did, that the plea 
“had no foundation in fact and was irrelevant in law.” To be 
versus Guido did not require him to be pro Francesca beyond that 
point. Being a mere attorney without benefit of poetic license, he 
was obliged to recognize and cope with certain stubborn items 
marshalled by the opposition. To ignore them, to contradict them, 
or to interpret them unreasonably, would be to offer an advantage 
te Archangeli which that official, not being quite the fatuous fool 
that Browning makes of him, would be quick enough to seize. To 
rebuke him for “his frank admission of the possibility of his 
client’s guilt ” is rather absurd, considering first that the then 
deceased Signora Francesca was not his client, and second that all 
that certainly could be said of the charge preferred against her 
was that it was not proven. Certainly it may be said of Bottini 
that he performed his official duty in a capable manner and that 


7 See especially Louise Fagan Pierce in “ A Guide for the Blind,” Modern 
Philology, April, 1909; and Cook in his Commentary, pp. 161 and 180. 
Both are commenting upon Hodell. The former is caustic as to his trans- 
lation but remarks incidentally that Browning’s Bottini is not a cari- 
cature. The latter says it is an unfair caricature but diverting. ‘ 
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his diagnosis of the case is more conformable to the data actually 
submitted than is Browning’s. Supported by his colleague Gambi, 
he refutes every refutable point presented by the other side, puts 
the best possible construction on its accusations, and admits noth- 
ing he is not compelled to by the evidence, some of which includes 
testimony from his “client” worth more to the opposition than 
to him. In our estimate of such admissions it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether the man’s tongue is in his cheek or in 
its proper place. There is no warrant whatever for reading into 
the Fisc’s arguments one continuous sly insinuating leer or for 
presuming that they emanated from a salacious cynic who de- 
liberately smirched a figure of pure alabaster in order to display 
his skill at whitewashing. 

Equally patent as proof that Browning was “ scrupulously, but 
never laboriously, accurate to the facts before him ” is the delinea- 
tion of Archangeli. It is here truly that “the poet affords one 
of the most remarkable illustrations of literal and detailed accuracy 
in the use of the raw material of art.” This raw material con- 
sisted of a set of six arguments divided evenly between Archangeli 
and Spreti, similar in tone to those of the other side, uniformly 
courteous and technically resourceful. 

Representing the Defense, the Procurator of the Poor fulfilled 
his official obligation by endeavoring to commute the death-penalty 
of a murderer. To do this he had to assume the conjugal un- 
faithfulness which constituted the “extenuating circumstance ” 
but which he could no more prove than the Prosecution could 
disprove. In a sincere, forcible, manly way, Guido’s attorney does 
his duty by his client, concluding with sufficient sagacity that even 
if the claim of injured honor were not established, the mere sus- 
picion of it would induce a morbid state and serve to mitigate a 
crime which was “ great indeed but very greatly to be pitied.” 

From this material the expertly veracious poet created a flabby, 
frivolous, ignorant, irresponsible fraud, puffed up with blubber 
and vanity, eaten up by jealousy of his rival, pride in his little son, 
and animosity toward the Pope. For none of these details is there 
the slightest authentic hint. In claiming that there is not only 
hint but whole cloth, Mr. Hodell is uniformly content to pronounce 
his unsubstantiated generalities but the almost sole instance he 
does cite is significant. He points out that Archangeli’s perora- 
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tion is lifted bodily from the original. So it is; but here also it 
inakes all the difference in the world whether a statement comes 
as a logical conclusion and climax to a serious and substantial 
argument, or as an inconsequent finale to a farce.*® 

It appears that both lawyers are not only professionally ineffi- 
cient, dealing in jargon and sophistries, but ethically deficient as 
well. “They have little conviction as to the right or wrong of 
the case.” One might ask, why any, indeed, seeing that they were 
appointed to uphold their respective sides, and that the more one 
studies this strange case the more he is inclined to a modest agnos- 
ticism. “They used Pompilia with little reverence.” Again, why 
more? seeing that they were not romantic poets, sentimental to 
the point of fanaticism. Respect and consideration she does have 
from both, even her legal opponent, who regards her as an un- 
fortunate victim. “ Not the slightest drop of human pity warmed 
their hearts.” That is, Bottini’s references to “the luckless and 
wretched girl,” “the unhappy child,” his vivid picture of her 
helpless misery, his thrill of horror over her dire extremity ; 
Archangeli’s earnest protest against the infliction of torture on his 
clients, his apology to “the ashes of the dead” for seeming “ to 
disturb their peace,” these are not to be accepted at their face 
value, because “‘ Whenever there is show of sentiment, its rhetorical 
parade betrays its insincerity.” They are also accused of flippancy, 
and excused on the ground that “ Ovidian quip and Ciceronian 
crank ” are innate to jurisprudence. In that case these repre- 
sentatives show considerable restraint. For literary embellishment 
Archangeli quotes from Juvenal once, Bottini once each from 
Ovid and Cicero, all three quotations being dignified and appro- 
priate. In fact the only difference between the lawyers of the 
Book and of the Ring is that from the former we get not a face- 
tious syllable and from the latter not one of soberness. 

Thus it is that “ Browning, the lover of truth, follows it hon- 
estly, even to the giving of many facts and motives of the story 
which run contrary to his own interpretation and his own sym- 
pathy in the case.” His facts he selected and rejected with too 
much freedom to render unduly impressive the “ final proof of 


®See The Athenaeum, Oct., 1908, for almost the only other specific cita- 
tion in the fashionable game of maligning these lawyers. The reviewer is 
most amusing in his notion of an “ amusing sentiment.” 
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exactness ” in his reproduction of “thirty three proper names, 
with various correct items in geography and chronology.” As to 
the motivation, ten per cent. would be a liberal estimate of the 
proportion actually revealed in the source to the poet’s affirmation 
of it in his product. Moreover, the ninety per cent. of invention 
is something by way of carrying coals to Newcastle, since its 
underlying purpose was to do what had already been done. 
Browning organizes a mighty though single-handed crusade to 
rescue from infidel hands the sacred shrine of Pompilia’s reputa- 
tion, and behold, the Paynims already had been routed decisively 
and with great slaughter, through the redoubtable efforts of the 
Counsel for the Prosecution, the testimony of its witnesses, the 
decision of the Court, the sustaining of that decision by the Pope, 
and the Instrument of Final Judgment against the Convertites 
secured by the Advocate Lamparelli. 

But the poet is embarrassed neither by his futility nor his fail- 
ure to hit his own target. “ Lovers of live truth, found ye false 
my tale?” is his rather bristling query. Nay more. If truth were 
able to take its own part, sufficient, self-sustaining, why then— 


Yonder’s a fire, into it goes my book—what loss? 


Tremendous loss, we reply, and irreparable, but not to the interests 
of truth. 

Browning truly did “ fuse his live soul and that inert stuff,” but 
the concluding process was a complete reversal from that described 
in his own metaphor. He did extract the alloy and there “ justi- 
fiably golden” rounded his ring. But it was the “pure crude 
fact ” that was whisked away as the alloy, and it was his live soul 
minus the inert stuff that remained to form the “ lilied loveliness ” 
of his golden ring. That he mistook the identity of his ingredients 
and called gold alloy and alloy gold is merely evidence that his 
genius was, as a poet’s should be, imaginative rather than ratio- 
cinative. Had he been able to distinguish between his materials, 
and satisfied to discard his basic alloy after it had served its pur- 
pose, saying little or nothing about it, the poet’s great masterpiece 
would have been higher in ethics and purer in art. As it is, we 
are obliged to perform that office for him. And thus, having 
shaken off in the outer court our dusty sandals of criticism, we 
may with an untroubled and receptive spirit enter into the temple. 


Stanford University. 


BENEDETTO CROCEH’S THEORY OF AESTHETIC 
‘ CRITICISM 


By THEODORE O. WEDEL 


Few names of contemporary interest are more difficult to conjure 
with than that of the Neapolitan philosopher, Benedetto Croce. 
He has taken omniscience for his province, and is being hailed as 
a new prophet, not only in Aesthetics and Literary Criticism, but 
in History, Ethics, and Economics as well. Fortunately, however, 
his system is one of compartments, and an examination of his 
work as aesthetic philosopherr may be undertaken without aspiring 
to his own encyclopaedic vision. It is unquestionably as literary 
critic, as the author of studies on Goethe, Shakespeare, and Dante, 
that Benedetto Croce is gaining his widest international audience. 

The first impression which a reader of one of these recently 
translated works, or even of any casual article in La Critica,’ 
Croce’s own critical journal, is likely to receive is that he is in the 
presence of something new and a little strange. Here is no amiable 
biographical gossip, no direct praise or condemnation of poet or 
author, no historical or philological scholarship, no “ adventures 
of a soul among masterpieces.” It is criticism proceeding from a 
formula, a formula which Signor Croce is at pains to reiterate at 
frequent intervals. Indeed, Signor Croce is only slightly less in- 
sistent than his disciples that his formula will solve at sight every 
critical problem, that for want of it the great critics of the past 
were bunglers, that any work of art may receive instant and final 
judgment if brought before the bar of the new criticism. “A poet,” 
says Mr. Ainslie, the authorized English translator of Croce’s 
works, “should be able to cash at sight his lyrics at the bank of 
criticism, if they are inspired, as certainly as the owner of a mone- 
tary bablance. We should have no more Chattertons dying in their 


1 Many of the articles have been reprinted in La Lettcratura della Nuova 
Italia. Saggi Critici, 3 vols. (Bari, 1921-2). Two important articles 
on Pascoli are published as Due Saggi (Bari, 1908). A short bibliog- 
raphy of Croce’s works is to be found in the recently translated study of 
Croce’s philosophy by Raffaelo Piccoli (New York, 1922). The nearest 
approach to a complete bibliography is G. Castellano’s Introduzione alle 
Opere di B. Croce (Bari, 1920). 
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garrets of starvation and contempt, no other Keats bleeding be- 
neath the clumsy blunderbuss of a Jefferson [sic]. Jefferson will 
read his Croce in the future and learn to behave at the feast of 
letters.”? With Signor Croce, literary criticism is applied aes- 
thetic science—a science which he himself has treated with all de- 
sired abstractness in his Estetwca,* published as early as 1902, 
his later Problemi di Estetica, and his recent Nuovi Saggt di 
Estetica.* 

In linking criticism in so bold a fashion with the mysterious 
science of aesthetics, Signor Croce departs from tradition. Few 
literary critics from Aristotle’s day to the present have given more 
than passing attention to the philosophy of beauty. It would be 
difficult to discover in the works of Sainte-Beuve or Matthew 
Arnold the slightest mention of that huge volume of speculation 
which in the Germany of the nineteenth century was engaged in 
solving abstractly the problem of art. “I cannot help laughing 
at the aesthetical folk,’ says Gocthe in one of his conversations 
with Eckermann,® “who torment themselves in endeavoring, by 
some abstract words, to reduce to a conception that inexpressible 
thing to which we give the name of beauty. Beauty is a primeval 
phenomenon, which itself never makes its appearance, but the re- 
flection of which is visible in a thousand different utterances of the 
creative mind and is as various as nature herself.” Indeed, until 
the rise of aesthetic philosophy, properly so-called, with Baum- 
garten and Kant, no particular need of defining beauty in dealing 
with the theory of art seems to have occurred to anyone. It is a 
significant fact that in early speculations, art is never equated 
with beauty. The definition of art as Imitation, which ruled in 
criticism from the time of Aristotle to that of Samuel Johnson, 
has little to do with a theory of beauty; rightly understood it de- 
fines art by its content. Aristotle’s Poetics speaks only incidentally 


* Contemp. Review 118. 531. 

* Estetica, come Scienza dell’Espressione e Lingutstica Generale (Bari, 
1902). Several times reprinted. The authorized English translation is 
by Douglas Ainslie (London, 1909). 

* Bari, 1920. This contains the important Breviario di Estetica, a mono- 
graph prepared originally for the inauguration of the Rice Institute, 
Texas. A translation by Douglas Ainslie is in The Rice Institute: Book 
of the Opening. 

® Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann, April 18, 1827. 
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of beauty, in a discussion concerning the proper length of a tragedy: 
“A beautiful object, whether it be a living organism or any whole 
composed of parts, must not only have an orderly arrangement of 
parts, but must also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends 
on magnitude and order.” * This conception of beauty in objective 
terms as measure and proportion is essentially that of the classical 
writers generally. Despite the mysticism of later Neoplatonic 
‘theories, it is a safe generalization that until the eighteenth cen- 
tury beauty was equated with the idea of Form, a conception which, 
even when debased by neo-classic formalism, preserved the feeling 
that all artistic production must submit itself to an over-arching 
law of symmetry. For Tasso, beauty “ consists in a certain pro- 
portion of members with suitable magnitude;”” for Coleridge it 
is still “unity in the manifold.” ® 

So far even the novice in aesthetic theory finds plain sailing. 
It is in the eighteenth century that the ways are darkened. As the 
formalism of neo-classicism was giving way before the new demand 
for subjective emotion, definitions of beauty are found to match 
the changing fashion. And the terms now everywhere arising to 
define in the new mold the essence of art are the “ significant,” the 
“ characteristic,” the “vital,” the “expressive.” Early observers 
of the process by which modern art was emancipating itself from 
the restraints of classical formalism were quite frank in asserting 
that beauty had ceased to be its guiding principle. Lessing, for 
example, in the Laocoon, though retaining the classical objective 
conception of beauty, holds it to be the exclusive aim only of the 
arts of painting and sculpture. Poetry, he says, may have for its 
aim expression (Ausdruck).® It is an easy logical step to bridge 
the gulf between a formal conception of beauty and a subjective 
conception of art by defining beauty itself in subjective terms. 
With the birth of Aesthetics, as a separate branch of philosophy, 
the subjective explanation of beauty was, in truth, almost in- 


* Poetics, chap. 7. 

7 Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry (Manchester, 1913), p. 147. 

* Coleridge, Essay on Beauty. Croce has an interesting discussion of 
this earlier conception of beauty as harmony in his Ariosto, Shakespeare, 
and Corneille (New York, 1920), p. 38. . 

* Laocoon, chaps. 1-5. The conflict in aesthetic theory between beauty 
and expression is clearly brought out in Bosanquet’s History of Aesthetic 
(London, 1892). See especially, pp. 216-316. 
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evitable. From Kant, with his definition of beauty as disinter- 
ested pleasure (purposiveness without a purpose) through the 
mystical theories of Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel, to such a recent 
formula as the theory of “ Kinfthlung ” of Lipps, aesthetic theory 
is an increasingly “intense inane” of suljectivism. However 
valuable may be its psychological investigations of our aesthetic 
experiences, and its service in completing the Greek point of view 
by proving that beauty is not an absolute but a relative conception, 
the sceptic may well question whether it has yielded any adequate 
results.1° Is Tolstoy right when he accuses it of arguing neatly 
in a circle, defining the beautiful as the disinterested pleasure 
received from a contemplation of a work of art, and defining art, 
in turn, as that which yields the disinterested pleasure which we 
call beauty ??* Certain it is that aesthetic theory in the nineteenth 
century has simply followed the changes of fashion in art itself. 
The emphasis upon color as compared to line in painting, the rise 
of the lyric and the decline of the drama, the gospel of art for 
art’s sake, all point, as indeed was noted even by such early ob- 
servers as Schiller and Goethe, to the passing away of the objective 
view of art as Mimésis, subject to the laws of symmetry and order, 
and the appearance of a conception which, in its extremer forms 
at least, looks upon art as a subjective phenomenon, curbed by no 
law except the demand for lyric purity of feeling. 

Benedetto Croce’s aesthetic theory is subjectivism pushed to this 
logical extreme. “ Hitherto,” he says, “in all attempts to define 
the place of art, it has been sought, either at the summit of the 
theoretic spirit, above philosophy, or, at least, in the circle of 
philosophy itself. ... Why not invert the attempt, and instead 
of forming the hypothesis that art is one of the summits or the 
highest grade of the theoretic spirit, form the very opposite hy- 
pothesis, namely that it is one of the lower grades, or the lowest 
of all.” And he continues in a passage, the inspiration for which 
he himsclf could probably assign to his master Vico, and which to 
us is strangely reminiscent of Shelley’s Defense of Poetry: “If 
we think of man in the first moments that he becomes aware of 


1° Cf. article on Beauty by M. de Wulf in the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics. A valuable recent book is E. F. Carritt’s The Theory of 
Beauty (London, 1914). 

11 Tolstoy, What is Art? chap 1. 
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theoretical life, with mind still clear of every abstraction and of 
every reflection, in that first purely intuitive instant he must be a 
poet. He contemplates the world with ingenuous and admiring 
eyes ; he sinks and loses himself altogether in the contemplation.” ** 
Art, in effect, is for Croce an inhabitant of those dim Tartarean 
regions below the level of the intellect and the will.. “ No sooner 
are reflection and judgment developed . . than art is dissipated 
and dies; it dies in the artist, who becomes a critic; it dies in the 
contemplator, who changes from an entranced enjoyer of art to a 
meditative observer of life.” 2% Imagination, in Croce’s philosophy, 
bears the quite literal signification of mind in its image-producing 
capacity. Art springs from the intuitions of sense. 

The remainder of Signor Croce’s aesthetic system resolves itself 
into a series of equations. Art— Intuition = Expressions = 
Beauty; Genius= Taste. And these equations are understood 
quite ingenuously. ‘There is no break for Croce between the rise 
of the artistic fact as an intuition and its expression. Unless the 
image formed in the imagination is, in fact, expressed, it does not 
yet exist. There is no such thing as a “ mute inglorious Milton.” 
Croce quotes Michael Angelo’s saying, “ One paints, not with one’s 
hand, but with one’s brain.” Artistic activity is entirely internal, 
and is virtually identical in the creator and the beholder. An 
artist expresses an intuition; a critic, by the aid of whatever means 
he finds at hand, reproduces this intuition in himself. “The pro- 
ductive activity is called genius; the judicial activity is called 
taste.”'* ‘The actual transference of the image to canvas, or into 
words, is a matter of comparative indifference. All forms of ar- 
tistic activity are language—they are “ states of the soul.” Hence 
problems of technique, of the media of the various arts, do not 
interest Croce.1® Neither does he see any value in classifying the 
arts according to kinds. Art being lyrical expression of internal 
images, each work of art is unique and cannot be fitly compared 
with any other. As soon as we touch upon questions of the ex- 
ternalization of art, we transcend aesthetics and step over into the 


18 The quotation is taken from a lecture delivered by Croce at Heidel- 
berg, Sept., 1908. See Aesthetic, tr. D. Ainslie, 1909, pp. 383-5. 

44 Breviario di Hstetica (Nuovi Saggi, p. 17. Rice Institute: Book of 
the Opening 2. 444). 

14 Aesthetic, tr. Ainslie, p. 198. 

15 Aesthetic, p. 188. 
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realm of physics and economics. There is nothing to prevent a 
man from separating tragedies from comedies on his library shelves, 
but this fact is no indication that, aesthetically speaking, there are 
laws of comedy and of tragedy. 

Independent of physics and economics, art, for Croce, is equally 
unhampered by laws of morality, as indeed by any control of the 
intellect or the will. “The true artist finds himself big with his 
theme, he knows not how; he feels the moment of birth drawing 
near, but he cannot will it or not will it.” All subjects are poten- 
tially artistic. The poet does not choose his subject; “the search 
for the end of art is ridiculous.”?* “ When critics rebel against 
the theme or the content as being unworthy of art and blameworthy, 
in respect to works which they proclaim to be artistically perfect; 
if these expressions really are perfect there is nothing to be done 
but to advise the critics to leave the artists in peace, for they can 
not get inspiration save from what has made an impression upon 
them. The critics should think rather of how they can effect 
changes in nature and society, in order that those impressions may 
not exist.” 27 

The achievement of expression is, for Croce, the creation of 
beauty. Beauty is successful expression, or better expression sim- 
ply, since expression when it is not successful is not expression. 
- Hence there are no degrees of beauty. It is absurd to say that one 
work of art is more beautiful than another. The reason we prefer 
Francesca to Piccarda in Dante is that she is more interesting, not 
more beautiful.* Perhaps the clearest statement of what is meant 
by defining beauty as successful expression may be found in one of 
Croce’s early essays, in which his later aesthetic theory, derived at 
first through De Sanctis from Hegel, is already clearly fore- 
shadowed. Croce there cites a story of a gentleman meeting an old 
woman and addressing her as “ bellissima.” ‘“ Ah, beautiful many 
years ago, perhaps,” replied the woman; “ scarcely now with all 
these wrinkles.” “ Beautiful by reason of those very wrinkles, be- 
cause they make of you a perfect picture of old age (perché sei 
eccellentemente vecchia) ; indeed, you would be even more beauti- 


18 Aesthetic, p. 83-4. 

17 Aesthetic, p. 85. 

18See an early essay by Croce, Interno al Contenuto Estetico (Primi 
Saggi, Bari, 1919), p. 167. 
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ful had you a few wrinkles more.” *® The ugly, for Croce, is sim- 
ply unsuccessful expression. Of this there may be degrees, though 
the absolutely ugly, unlike the absolutely beautiful, is @ mere 
abstraction. 

Such, in brief outline, is Croce’s theory of art. Of technical 
objections to his argument we need say but little. On one of his 
major assumptions, the identification of expression with intuition, 
and the denial of any importance to the externalization of the 
artistic dream, even sympathetic critics have attacked him vigor- 
ously.2° To dogmatize, as Croce does, in such dim regions of sur- 
mise appears, to say the least, blunt and tactless. Technique in 
art is not to be ruled out by a mere assertion. The finished work 
of art differs from the first rough draft as the grown oak from the 
acorn, and to deny importance to the process of growth is to run 
counter to common sense. Equations are indeed a favorite device 
of Croce. But to identify intuition with expression, expression 
with beauty, genius with taste, by even the most clever verbal 
juggleryas he has more recently set historians a puzzle by 
identifying history with philosophy,—is not always a legitimate 
triumph of dialectic. Croce presents us with the paradox of a 
philosopher who is forever dwelling upon distinctions at the same 
time that he is proving opposites equal. 

Croce has, in truth, secured logical consistency in his system 
only by emptying art of what to most people alone makes art worth 
while. An aesthetic of pure form—form, however, understood, not 
as a law of proportion imposed upon the artist’s first impulse, but 
as complete liberty of expression—leaves us little except chaos and 
void. What is left for Croce apparently is the personal emotion of 
the artist. Art as lyricism is one of his favorite definitions.74_ His 
theory is impressionism brought to its logical extreme. The artist, 
according to Croce, is like Swift’s spider, forever spinning himself 
out into his own web. “ ‘The sole excuse,” says Remy de Gourmont 
in defense of the newer liberty in art, “which a man has for 
writing is to write down himself, to unveil for others the sort of 


19 Primi Saggi, p. 14. 

*°See article by Bosanquet, Quarterly Review 231. 359-77. Also Athe- 
naeum, June 11, 1920; Quarterly Review 235. 270-85; London Times Lit. 
Suppl., Aug. 23, 1918. 

41 Nuovi Saggt, p. 29 (Rice Institute, 2. 456). 
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world which mirrors itself in his individual gloss . . He should 
create his own aesthetics—and we should admit as many aesthetic 
systems as there are original minds, and judge them for what they 
are, and not for what they are not.” 7? 

Yet Croce’s theory is not to be dismissed by a mere label, such 
as impressionism. At the very moment when we seem to see him 
pushing his subjectivism to absurdity by ignoring half the facts, 
we find him deserting his aesthetic compartment and, as Philoso- 
pher of Unity, readmitting them in a common-sense fashion. That 
his theory leads to aestheticism, Signor Croce is the first to deny. 
Granted that art is mere lyricism; granted that it is the “ dream 
of the life of knowledge.” “Its complement is waking, lyricism 
no longer. Thought could not be without fancy; but thought sur- 
passes and contains in itself the fancy, transforms the image into 
perception, and gives to the world of dreams the clear distinctions 
and the firm contours of reality. Art cannot achieve this; and 
however great be our love of art, that cannot raise it in rank, any 
more than the love one may have for a beautiful child can convert 
it into an adult; we must accep tthe child as a child, the adult as 
an adult.” And again: “The aesthetic of pure intuition is averse 
to all aestheticism, that is, to every attempt at lowering the life of 
thought, in order to elevate that of fancy.” ?* In the same way, 
while asserting the utter moral irresponsibility of art when speak- 
ing as aesthetic philosopher merely, Croce is ready, as soon as he 
finds himself in his economic or ethical compartment, to subject 
the artist to any desired moral restraint. “If art be beyond 
morality, the artist is neither this side of it nor that, but under 
its empire so far as he is a man, and must look upon art itself— 
which is not and never will be moral—as a mission to be exercised 
as a priestly office.” ** Although this is a specious argument and 
appears like a complete revindication of the intellect and the will, 
it is precisely here that one may see most clearly to what Croce’s 
aesthetic leads. It dismisses art as no great matter, as dreaming ; 
as “the lowest function of the theoretic spirit.” Art is no longer 


22 Preface to his Livre des Masques (Paris, 1896). 

*3 Aesthetic, tr. Ainslie, p. 401-2. 

*%* Nuovi Saggi, p. 15 (Rice Institute, 2. 442). Cf. Spingarn, Creative 
Criticism (New York, 1917). This essay is a sympathetic exposition of 
Croce’s theory. 
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“imitation of nature”; it is no longer a “ criticism of life”; it is 
“the barbarity of the spirit.” Signor Croce himself, to escape the 
dangers of aestheticism, may be able to turn to his notes on ethics 
and metaphysics, but the average citizen is not likely to have at 
hand any such recourse. 

‘Croce’s theory of criticism follows as a corollary from his theory 
of art. Perhaps the clearest exposition of it can be given in his 
own words—in a quotation from an article on Pascoli (La Critica, 
July, 1907; reprinted in Due Saggt, 1908): “It is a method based 
on the notion of art as pure imagination or pure expression. It 
therefore excludes from art no content or state of mind whatsoever, 
provided it be rendered concrete in a perfect expression. Beyond 
this conception of art, the criticism I am describing relies on no 
other theoretical presupposition at all. Hence it rejects as arbi- 
trary the so-called rules of the literary and artistic classes and all 
other kinds of particular artistic laws. In order to judge a work 
of art, it knows of no other way except to interrogate the work of 
art itself directly and experience a living impression of it; for this 
end and this alone, it admits, nay requires, researches into the cir- 
cumstances of the production of the work of art concerned—learned 
researches possessing interpretative value, which must assist in 
transporting us so to speak, into the mental condition of the author 
at the time he produced his artistic syntheses. This living im- 
pression once obtained, the further labour only consists in deter- 
mining what, in the object under examination, is the pure product 
of art, and what in it appears to be not truly artistic—for instance, 
violence committed by the author against his vision for reasons of 
extraneous preoccupation; obscurities and emptiness which he al- 
lows to subsist through laziness; excrescences he introduces for 
effect; signs of academic prejudices, etc., etc. The result is the 
exposition or critical estimate, which simply states (and in stating 
has thereby judged) wie es eigentlich geschehen, ‘how it really 
happened,’ according to Leopold von Ranke’s brilliantly simple 
definition of history. Hence the history of art and the criticism 
of art, in my view, coincide. Every essay in the criticism of art is 
an attempt to write a page in the history of art (understanding 
the term ‘history’ as it must be understood, in its full and com- 
plete sense) ; it determines by analysing and characterising reflec- 
tively, what the effective production of art consists in, according to 
temporal succession.” 
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Several matters in this program call for comment. In the first 
place, criticism, according to Croce, is raised to the level of a crea- 
tive art. If genius creates beauty, taste recreates it. In essence the 
processes are exactly the same. The spoken or written word serves 
merely as a link between poet and critic and is in itself of no 
aesthetic importance. The artistic fact, it will be remembered, is 
for Croce not the physical manifestation on paper or in marble, 
but the inward expression, and this the reader or beholder can 
recreate for himself, becoming in so doing the equal of the poet or 
sculptor. “In order to judge Dante, we must raise ourselves to 
his level; in that moment of judgment and contemplation, our 
spirit is one with that of tthe poet, and in that moment we and he 
are one single thing.” ?° 

Croce’s theory, secondly, accords a place, and I think a rightful 
place, to the historical aids to criticism, research in dusty archives, 
the work of the philologist, the commentator, the scholar. Re- 
creation of any work, historically conditioned, demands the sur- 
mounting of barriers built up by time or prejudice between it and 
ourselves. Croce’s tribute to erudition, however, is a qualified 
tribute. To study the race, the time, the environment of a poet’s 
work, he insists, is not in itself criticism. In the case of Shake- 
spearean scholarship, for example, he ridicules the labour of phi- 
lologists and biographers who think that they are furthering an 
insight into Shakespeare’s art by retailing gossip, or drawing upon 
the plays for biographical conjectures.”* Biographical facts appear 
to Croce to be often an actual bar to artistic contemplation—a 
reason why a poet’s contemporaries and fellow townsmen are said 
to be not good judges of his poetry. He censures Sainte-Beuve for 
his psychological curiosity, and Taine for confounding Kultur- 
geschichte with the criticism of art. Granted the times, the en- 
vironment, the race, the passions of the poet, the great question is 
what he has done with his materials, how he has created poetry out 
of reality.?’ 

It will be seen, in the third place, that Croce’s formula reduces. 
enormously the bulk of criticism. It admits of no discussion of 
technique, no analysis of content, no ethical judgment, no attempt 


35 Aesthetic, p. 199. 
3° Ariosto, Shakespeare, and Corneille, Engl. tr., pp. 132 ff. 
7 Contemp. Review 118. 631. 
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to escape the individual work of art and attain to the universal. 
Croce seeks simply for answers to the questions: Is this a work of 
art? What is its degree of purity? That is to say, to what extent 
has the author kept himself free from all considerations alien to 
the perfection of the work as a lyrical intuition? And when 
handled by a consummate artist like Croce himself, his method 
yields results not so barren as one might anticipate. No one is 
more ready than Croce to uncover sentimentality, academic 
frigidity, and pose. His conception, furthermore, of criticism as a 
branch of history, re-creating the setting of a work of art, allows 
him considerable freedom in stepping outside the bounds of his 
aesthetic compartment—a freedom of which, to the regret of many 
of his readers, he avails himself all too seldom. Even from the 
point of view of a criticism that demands the discussion of ideas 
and the content of art, nothing could be more admirable than 
Croce’s masterly essays on Carducci or Pascoli. He does not hesi- 
tate to score the neurasthenic insanity of D’Annunzio, the eroticism 
of Fogazzaro,”* the sensual obsessions of modern French Drama.” 
But one may gather from his own occasional footnotes that he has 
been accused of proving himself, in passages like these, an apostate 
to his own aesthetic gospel.*° 

Indeed the final quarrel with Croce as a critic turns out to be, 
I think, this very matter of compartments. His aesthetic theory, 
denying all interest in ideas, leads to the starvation of the artist’s 
mind; his criticism, especially when imitated by men who have 
not his own larger vision, runs the danger of being reduced to mere 
impressionistic interpretation. Such recent studies of his as those 
on Dante and Goethe show that his own work may be attacked on 
this very ground. He feels obliged to break up the full-blown 
mind of Goethe, allowing only the aesthetic aspects to filter through 
his sieve. Only in the first two chapters, sixteen pages in all, do 
we learn something of what interests us most in Goethe, the man 
and his ideas on life, yet this is exactly where the criticism of a 
philosopher like Croce might help us. His book on Dante con- 
sists also, for the most part, of running comment, praising char- 
acterization here, dramatic intensity there. It is the kind of 


28 Due Saggi, p. 28 ff. 
2° Ta Letteratura della Nuova Italia 1. 314. 
5° Due Saggt, p. 37. 
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comment that Croce does excellently well; but its chief service 
lies in reminding us of the original, leading us to dispense with 
both critic and commentary and: to read the poet himself. 

Croce’s theory of Expressionism explains much in present-day 
tendencies in art. It is perhaps the most logical formulation of 
the divorce between art and life which began with the Romanticism 
of the eighteenth century and which in our day is clearly seen in 
such movements as futurism in painting and imagism in poetry. 
When Miss Lowell, in one of her manifestos, throwing Aristotle 
and the ancients overboard, asserts that “ Imagism is presentation, 
not representation,” she is expounding a Crocean doctrine. It 
might be argued that this divorce between art and life is impossible. 
Indeed, the school of naturalistic fiction has gone back to “ repre- 
sentation” of raw life with a vengeance. But there is not much 
doubt that, the naturalistic novel apart, most modern schools of 
poetry and the plastic arts are attempting to live up to the Crocean 
formula, and consequently, in their endeavor to produce the pure 
and “innocent” impression, are even finding conscientious crafts- 
manship unnecessary. The Crocean doctrine tempts the artist to 
transfer his responsibilities from the realm of art to that of self- 
expression, two things which are not identical. Surely one may 
express oneself in ways which are, according to all objective con- 
ceptions of art, inartistic. And while a refusal on the part of the 
artist to submit his lyrical impression to a discipline of intellect 
and will is of course of every-day occurrence, for the critic to limit 
himself likewise to a mere attempt at re-creation, however in- 
evitable this be in all appreciation of art, is to make criticism, not 
“ creative,” but unnecessary. 


Carleton College. 


PUN AND PROVERB AS AIDS TO UNEXPLAINED 
SHAKESPEAREAN JESTS 


By M. P. TILLEY 


In the text of Shakespeare’s plays where we find a character 
applauding the witty words of another character, we are not always 
able to find in the speech applauded an adequate reason for the 
praise elicited. Where this may occur there is a strong pre- 
sumption that the fault is not that of the character praising the 
other’s words, but our own. Not only have there been a number 
of passages of this nature which, upon greater knowledge on our 
part, have revealed a reason for the apparently unwarranted praise ; 
but it is characteristic of such passages that the wit commended 
has often turned either upon a pun, not easily clear to us, or upon 
some forgotten proverbial saying, or upon pun and proverb com- 
bined. For these reasons, wherever there appears to be a passage 
praised without reason, it is unsafe to assume that the praise is 
unwarranted, unless the person contributing the commendation 
has elsewhere shown himself utterly incapable of distinguishing 
sense from nonsense. 

The three passages following are examples in question. In each 
case the praise elicited is shown to be justified; and to have been 
based in two instances upon puns, and in the other upon a punning 
allusion to a forgotten proverbial phrase. 


I 
Costard. I Pompey am,— 
Boyet. You lie, you are not he. 
Costard. I Pompey am,— 
Boyet. With lbbard’s head on knee, 
~ Biron. Well said, old mocker: I must needs be frienas 
with thee. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost (V. ii. 541-545). 


Theobald explains that Boyet’s words, “with libbard’s head on 
knee” alludes to those old-fashioned garments, upon the knees 
and elbows of which, it was frequent to have, by way of ornament, a 
leopard’s or a lion’s head. So far as this exclamation goes it is cor- 
rect; but it gives no inkling of the wit lurking in Boyet’s remark, 
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for which he is immediately applauded by Biron. Indeed Biron’s 
expression of evident delight at Boyet’s words is inexplicable un- 
less we can read into the “ old mocker’s ” words an adequate reason 
for the commendation given them. ° | 

To understand the point of Boyet’s commended jibe at Pompey 
in his, “ With libbard’s head on knee,” we have to go back to 
Boyet’s previous remark, “ You lie, you are not he,” made im- 
mediately upon the heels of Costard’s first attempt in the role of 
Pompey to address the Duke. Staunton explains these words of 
Boyet’s as signifying “that, on his entrance, Costard prostrates 
himself before the Court; hence Boyet’s joke,’ with its pun upon 
the word “ lie.” 

Upon Pompey’s repetition of the words, “ I Pompey am,” Boyet 
makes the second thrust that elicits from Biron his words of praise, 
“ Well said, old mocker, I must needs be friends with thee.” In 
Boyet’s second interruption of Pompey “on knee” refers a sec- 
ond time to Pompey’s suppliant position; and “libbard’s head” 
is @ pun upon lubbard-head, lubbard being “an altered form of 
lubber.”? A “lubbard-head” or “lubber-head” is “a big 
clumsy fellow,” a definition which corresponds to the description 
of Costard the Clown (V. i. 123), where he is spoken of as a 
“swain,” who, “because of his great limme or joynt, shall passe 
(i. e. represent) Pompey the Great.” The pun, “libbard 
(lubbard)—head on knee” is, then, a second and more emphatic 
mock by Boyet of the clumsy civility offered the Duke by Pompey. 

In another place in Shakespeare, substantially the same play on 
words is used in reversed order. Lubber’s-head is there ignorantly 
used by Dame Quickly for Libbard’s head, the name of an inn 
(2 Henry the Fourth, II. i. 28): “ A comes continuantly to Pie- 
corner—saving your manhoods—to buy a saddle: and he 1s tndited 
to dinner to the Lubber’s-head in Lumbart street.” This error of 
Hostess Quickly’s leaves little doubt that the wit in Boyet’s words 
commended by Biron lies in the second and hidden meaning of the 
words, “ with libbard’s head on knee.” - 


1See Oxford Dictionary for libbard, lubbard, lubber, and lubber-head. 
The approximate similarity here of the short “i” and the short “u” 
makes the pun on libbard and lubbard possible. 
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II 
Dumain. Her amber hairs for foul have amber quoted. 
Biron. An amber-coloured raven was well noted. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost (IV. iii. 84-85). 


Dumain’s meaning here is, as Rolfe points out, that amber itself 
is regarded as foul when compared witth the hair of his lady.* 
“An amber-coloured raven,” Biron’s mocking praise of Dumain’s 
outburst over Katherine’s hair, has not, however, been satisfac- 
torily explained. Hart (Arden edition) explains raven correctly 
“as a type of foul (fowl) in opposition to fair or amber.” But 
the explanation of “amber-coloured raven” (Furst Folio Shake. 
speare), as “an allusion to the phrase ‘a white raven’ for the 
impossible,” is wrong. 

“Amber” in “amber-coloured” is a pun of Biron’s upon 
“umber,” describing the color of the raven. In his pun he takes 
advantage of the similarity in sixteenth-century pronunciation be- 
tween “amber” and “umber” to turn Dumain’s praise into dis- 
praise.® “An umber-coloured raven,” Biron comments in ironical 
praise, was “ well-noted.” 


III 


Stephano. Mistress Line, is not this my jerkin? Now is the 
jerkin under the line. . 

Trinculo. Do, do; we steal by line and level, an’t like your 
grace. 

Stephano. I thank thee for that jest; here’s a garment for ’t: 
wit shall not go unrewarded while I am king 
of this country. ‘“ Steal by line and level” is an 
excellent pass of pate; there’s another garment for ’t. 

Tempest (V. i. 236-245). 


Trinculo’s words, “ We steal by line and level,” impress Stephano 


* Edward the Third (II, i, 14) has a similar comparison of golden hair 
and amber: “her hair—Like to a flattering Glass, doth make more fair 
The yellow amber.” 

*’Viétor in his Shakespeare’s Phonology (see index of rimes) notes 
Shakespeare’s rime of adder with shudder. In the Arden Edition of All’s 
Well (II, iii, 165) in reference to the correction of careless by cureless, 
it is noted that “we have countless misprints of the same kind, as in 
Troilus and Cressida where the Quarto gives destruction and the Folio has 
destraction.” 
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to such an extent that he praises the speaker highly for his wit 
which “ shall not go unrewarded.” I have seen, however, no ex- 
planation of the reason why ‘Trinculo’s words here appeal to 
Stephano as a “ jest” worthy both of commendation and of liberal 
reward. 

In this as in other passages in Shakespeare where attention is 
called within the text to a jest that is not now obvious, we are 
correct in assuming an obscured meaning, which, if known, would 
warrant the praise by one character of some “excellent pass of 
pate” of another character. In this instance the cause of Ste- 
phano’s applause lies in a proverbial meaning, now lost, of the 
words “by line and level.” John Clarke, in his Paroemwlogta 
Anglo-Latina, 1639, p. 92, under the heading “ Diligentia,” gives 
us as an English proverb the words, “ By line and level.” The 
meaning of Trinculo’s jest, then, linked as it is with a pun on 
Stephano’s preceding. words, “under the line” and “ Mistress 
Line,” is, “ We steal diligently, an’t like your grace.” 

Trinculo’s quibble caps another quibble of Stephano’s imme- 
diately preceding, “ Now is the jerkin under the line,” which is 
based on the proverbial saying, “ Thou hast struck the ball under 
the line” with the meaning, “ Thou hast lost.” John Heywood 
has it in his Proverbs and Epigrams (Farmer edition, p. 42), and 
Thomas Draxe, under the heading “ prodigalitie,” in his Treasurie 
of Ancient Proverbs, 1616 (Anglia, vol. 42, p. 404, no. 1724).* 

It is a habit of Trinculo’s to turn to proverbs for material out 
of which to make his jests. In his next words following Stephano’s 
praise of his wit, he does this in his command to Caliban to join 
him in stealing the “frippery ”: “ Monster, come, put some lime 
upon your fingers, and away with the rest.” Draxe has the pro- 
verbial thought (p. 413, no. 2115) in the form, “ His fingers are 
made of lime-twigs.” 

Trinculo and Stephano, in calling upon proverbs in these pas- 
sages to sharpen their witticisms, are true not only to their own 
general practice, but to the practice of most of Shakespeare’s 
clownish servants and jesters, who grow merry over the proverbial 
quips they crack to the delight of their proverb-loving audiences. 


University of Michigan. 


‘For a discussion of “under the line,” see Furness, New Variorum 
Edition of the Tempest, p. 228 note. 


MILTON AND YOSIPPON 
By Harris FLETCHER 


M. Dennis Saurat, in a recent article,’ has very properly called 
attention to Milton’s knowledge of and possible indebtedness to 
rabbinical writings which were commonly current and accessible 
to the seventeenth-century scholar in England. The case he makes 
out for the poet’s use of that particular body of kabbalistic mate- 
rial known as the “ Zohar” would, however, have little to com- 
mend it, were it not for a single, clear-cut parallel which he ad- 
duces, a parallel, not of idea alone, but of incident and even of 
phraseology. The point in question is the employment of the 
‘jealousy motive’ in Eve as the impelling force which caused 
Adam to eat of the forbidden fruit. Saurat parallels the follow- 
ing two passages: 

but what if God have seen 
And death ensue, then shall I be no more, 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve 
Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct: 
A death to think. Confirmed then I resolve 
Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe: 
So dear I love him that with him all deaths 
I could endure, without him live no life. 

—Paradise Lost, 1x, 826 ff. 

The woman touched the tree. Then she saw the Angel of Death coming 
towarde her, and thought: Perhaps I shall die and the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, will make another woman and give her to Adam. This 
must not happen. Let us live together or let us die together. And she 
gave the fruit to her husband that he should eat it also.— Zohar. 


The correspondence here is certainly striking, particularly so 
in view of the fact that the jealousy motive does not appear in any 
of the literary treatments of the Garden of Eden story commonly 
supposed to have been used by Milton. It would, therefore, clearly 
appear to have been adopted by the poet directly from a rabbinical 
embroidery of the biblical narrative, and if so, is the only instance 
of Milton’s use of such material thus far substantiated. 

But was it to the Zohar that Milton went for this suggestion? 
Did he, as M. Saurat maintains, know of this particular work? 


1 Studies in Philol., x1x, p. 136 ff. 
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The likelihood of this having done so is very remote, and when it 
is suggested that he knew the Zohar in its original form, which was 
a corrupt Aramaic, such a suggestion may be peremptorily waived 
for lack of evidence. Baldwin has reached an eminently safe and 
sound conclusion with regard to Milton’s use of the Semitic lan- 
guages,” and, although there still remains something to be said on 
the subject, the conclusions he reaches make any attempt to con- 
nect Milton with the Zohar in Aramaic an extremely hazardous 
one. Added to the lack of evidence of Milton’s knowledge of the 
Zohar is the fact that the dubious character of the work was just 
as well recognized mm the seventeenth century as it is today.® 

If, however, M. Saurat fails to make out a case for the Zohar, 
his suggestion that the jealousy motive was taken from a rabinnical 
source is well founded. It is, in fact, not at all necessary to in- 
dulge in idle speculation as to Milton’s source for the incident. 
In the Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio we find the following state- 
ment, in connection with Salmasius’ discussion of the Jewish 
kings after Maccabaeus: 


O te secure mendacem si periisset Josephus, restaret tantum Josippus 
tuus ex quo phariseorum quaedem nullius usus apophthegmata depromis.*‘ 


Milton’s reference here is to a work on Jewish history from the 
Creation, which usually passes under the name of Josippon or 
Yosippon, and, as his reference to it suggests, was known 
throughout the Middle Ages and much later as the “ Pseudo- 
Josephus.” The work is usually connected with Joseph ben 
Gorion, and is in fact mentioned by Milton’s contemporary, Joseph 
Mede, fellow of Christ’s during Milton’s residence there, under 
the name of Josephus Gorionides.* For the present purpose we 
need not discuss the perplexities involved in the origins of the 
work, nor analyze the immense amount of material contained 
therein. It is sufficient to say that a great many manuscripts 
exist in Hebrew,° and that a printed Hebrew edition appeared at 
Mantua as early as 1476-1479. 


* Modern Philology, xvu, 457. 

*S. Krappe, Etude sur les origines et nature du Zohar, Paris, 1901. 
P. 307 f. 

“Mitford’s Edition (1851), v1, 83. 

* Mede’s Works, 3rd ed., London, 1672. (1st ed. 1648.) 

*A. Neubauer, Jew. Quart. Rev., x1, 355 ff. 
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Neither Salmasius nor Milton, moreover, would have had the 
least difficulty in obtaining access to the work in other than 
Hebrew form, for as early as 1541 a partial Latin translation 
appeared at Basle. Another portion was translated into English 
by Peter Morwyng (London, 1558), and there was a more com- 
plete French translation from the Latin (Paris, 1609), so that it 
was readily accessible, even to the rank and file of seventeenth- 
century readers. Milton’s use of the Latin form of the name, 
rather than the Greek might indicate that he knew it in Latin. 

The early portion of the work, which deals with the creation of 
the world and the early history of the Jews, has been admirably 
arranged and translated into English by Gaster,’ and it is from 
this translation that such quotations as are used in this discussion 
will be made. The particular passage which is of relevance here 
is as follows: 


Forthwith Samael, the angel of Death, descended and looked at every 
creature, but he could find none as cunning and malignant as the serpent. 
The serpent then went to Eve, and began to speak of various things, until 
he broached the tree. ‘Is it true,’ he said, ‘that God commanded you not 
to eat of any tree in the garden’ ‘No, He only forbade us the one tree, 
which stands in the midst of the garden; we are not allowed to eat of its 
fruit, nor touch it, for on the day that we touch it we shall die.’ The 
serpent then laughed at her, saying, ‘It is out of jealousy that God has 
said this for he well knows that if you eat thereof your eyes will be 
opened, and you will know how to create the world just as he. Indeed, 
who can believe that for that thou shouldst die? Forsooth, I shall go 
and pluck some fruit.’ The serpent accordingly stood on his feet and 
shook the tree, so that sone of the fruit fell upon the ground; and the 
tree cried, ‘O wicked one, do not touch me!’ When Eve saw the serpent 
touch the tree and not die, she said to herself, that the words of her 
husband were false. Therefore, on seeing that the fruit was beautiful, 
she desired it and ate of it. As soon as she had eaten thereof her teeth 
were set on edge, and she saw the angel of death with drawn sword 
standing before her. She then said in her heart, ‘Woe unto me that I 
have eaten of this death, for now I will-die; and Adam, my husband, who 
has not eaten of it will live forever, and God will couple him with another 
woman. It is better that we die together, for God has created us together 
. even unto death.’ So when her husband came she gave him of the fruit 
to taste.—Gaster, p. 47. 


The embellishments of the Biblical narrative in this account are 
very significant. The first marked difference from Genesis is 


T Oriental Translation Fund, 1899. London. 
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when the serpent “began to speak of various things.” The Pen- 
tateuch mentions no such subtlety. But the Paradise Lost parallel 
is most striking, not only in sequence, but also in idea. Milton 
has seized on the conception of a casual and subtle approach to 
Kve, and expanded it into the gyrations and contortions of the 
serpent before her, followed by his speeches, which begin with 
gentle flattery, and end by broaching the subject of the tree. 

The second parallel is the suggestion put into the mouth of 
Satan that God imposed a restriction on the Tree of Knowledge 
out of jealousy toward his creatures. Compare P. L., 1x, 727. 

What can your knowledge hurt him, or this tree 
Impart against his will, if all be his? 
Or is it envy? 


Yosippon then has the serpent shake the tree, whereupon the 
tree cries out. There is nothing said of anyone’s touching the 
tree in Genesis; but the motive is at least suggested in Milton, 
who makes not the serpent but Eve stretch forth the hand which 
calls forth a remonstrance from nature. The parallel passages: 


The serpent accordingly stood on 
his feet and shook the tree, so that 
some of the fruit fell upon the 
ground; and the tree cried out 
* Qh wicked one, do not touch me.” 
—Yosippon, 


So saying her rash hand in evil 
hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she 
plucked, she eat. 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature 
from her seat 


Sighing thro’ all her works, gave 
sign of woe 
That all was lost. 
—P. L., 1x, 780 


The dramatic effect of the incident is undeniably heightened by 
transferring the action from the fantastical serpent to the human 
Eve, and Genesis, Yosippon and Milton all get rid of the serpent 
as soon as they possibly can, in order to deal with the human ele- 
ment contained in the episode of the Fall. Milton has already 
advanced the action of the actual connection between the serpent 
and the tree, which Yosippon ‘has dealt with as the “shaking ” 
of the tree by the serpent, by having the serpent tell Eve that he 
has already eaten of the fruit. 

We have as yet said nothing of another outstanding parallel 
between Yosippon and Paradise Lost, namely, the soliloquy of 
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Eve before she touches tree or fruit. Here are the passages from 
each work arranged in parallel columns: 


When Eve saw the serpent touch yet first, 
the tree and not die, She said to Pausing a while, thus to herself 
herself, that the words of her hus- she mused: 
band were false. (Follows her soliloquy.) 
—P. L., 1x, 743 ff. 


It will be noticed that both in arrangement and in development, 
the two passages are identical; and the idea contained in the 
to herself she mused: 
is not contained in the Biblical account. 
The passage which follows is substantially the same as that 
given by M. Saurat from the Zohar, and the Miltonic parallel is 
equally close: 


She (Eve) then said in her heart! but what if God have seen, 
“Woe unto me that I have eaten And death ensue? Then shall I be 
of this death, for now I will die; - no more, 


and Adam, my husband, who has And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
not eaten of it will live forever and Shall live with her enjoying, I ex- 
God will couple him with another tinct! —P. L., 1x, 826. 
woman. It is better that we die 

together, for God has created us 

together.” —Yosippon. 


Obviously either account might have supplied Milton with his 
materials. But the parallels in Yosippon are, as we have pointed 
out, more far-reaching than those in the Zohar, comprising not 
only the jealousy motive, but also the subtlety of the serpent’s 
approach to Eve, the purpose imputed to the Creator in forbidding | 
the fruit, the touching of the tree, with the resultant outcry, the . 
soliloquy of Eve e before touching tree or fruit. These similarities, 
with the certainty on other grounds of Milton’s knowledge of 
Yosippon, entirely dispose of this particular piece of evidence for 
his use of the Zohar. 

Moreover, the most cursory investigation of the attitude of the 
late Middle Ages, and, indeed, of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries toward Yosippon or the Pseudo-Josephus will reveal 
that Milton, in his use of the work as a source, is following his 
customary procedure in dealing with an authority. His procedure 
was ever the same. First, he went to the Bible; if the material 
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found there was inadequate, or lacking entirely, he then went to 
the next best authority, or lacking that, to the next, and so on 
until he had exhausted all possibilities. In all cases when he was 
dealing with Hebrew tradition, he went from Scripture to 
Josephus, and it is only reasonable to suppose that in the particular 
case with which we are dealing, his next source would be Yosippon, 
for he himself admitted 


8i periisset Josephus restaret tantum Josippus tuus.® 


The parallels of the passages are so numerous, the process of 
embodiment so typical, and the certainty of Milton’s knowledge 
of the material so beyond question, that the admission of this 
Jewish work as a source is almost inevitable. The whole question 
of Milton’s larger indebtedness to this or similar works of rab- 
binical nature must be reserved for future discussion. 


University of Michigan. 


® Mitford, op. cit., VI, 83. 


THE HELIAND: A NEW APPROACH 


By E. C. METzENTHIN 


Wer den Dichter will verstehen, 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen—(oethe. 


This word of congenial understanding, coined by an “ immortal ” 
who was himself a poet, if applied to the Old Saxon poet who com- 
posed the Heliand, advises those who would understand him to 
investigate thoroughly the conditions in the old Saxon land at the 
time this work was written. To this investigation, however, must 
be brought not only intellect but also a heart full of sympathy with 
those strange conditions of the early Middle Ages, and the fascin- 
ating problems connected with the Heliand and the “ Kultur” of 
the early Carolingian empire must be attacked with the weapons of 
philologists as well as of theologians. One reason why, up to the 
present time, the veil enveloping the Heliand has been but so slightly 
lifted, in spite of many earnest attempts, lies in the fact that the 
period in which this poem originated is one of the most complicated 
and perplexing epochs in the history of mankind. Then, for the 
second time, a world empire was wrought in Europe out of the 
most diverse elements (Allemanians, Bavarians, Swabians, Franks, 
Saxons, Langobardians, Italians, even Spaniards in the south-west 
and Slavs in the north-east) by the genius and energy of Karl the 
Great, in which empire the Roman Church succeeded in subduing 
and extinguishing the remnants of ancient heathendom. Such a 
clash and amalgamation of peoples and religions we find hardly 
anywhere else in history. And that makes a study of this period 
fascinating, but the understanding of it exceedingly difficult, even 
almost impossible for children of our present civilization, so entirely 
different in every respect. Look, for example, at the most promi- 
nent figures of that time: Karl the Great, with his utter disregard 
of convention, his four wives and more “ Nebenfrauen” by whom 
he had at least seventeen children; Louis the Pious, “ Le Debon- 
naire,” born 778, with his dominating, versatile and brilliant con- 
sort Judith, a woman worthy to be made the heroine of a tragedy 
by a master dramatist (cf. Wildenbruch’s attempt in his tragedy, 
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“Die Karolinger”). Look at those brilliant scholars of the impe- 
rial court at Aachen, representatives of Italy, France, Ireland, Eng- 
land, etc.; or at those devoted missionaries, coming over from Ire- 
land and England to convert their “ brethren” or cousins on the 
continent; or at the different types of monks, from the humblest 
gardener to the famous scholastic; or at the high Church digni- 
taries, some of them the most cunning diplomats, others war lords 
or epigureans—what a strange collection of specimens on the thresh- 
old of the Middle Ages! The more we study them in detail, the 
more unintelligible their complicated natures become to us. Many 
of them seem composed of a double personality: outwardly, a pic- 
ture of piety, religious zeal, sincerity; inwardly, almost its reverse 
in cruelty, licentiousness, dishonesty. This double personality in 
the individual is, of course, partly the reflection of the many-sided- 
ness of the contemporaneous civilization, in particular, the effect 
of the planting of the Roman-Christian tree in the Teuton heathen 
soil. 

There still remains much to do for unprejudiced historians in the 
exploration of these mysterious times and in the correct character- 
ization of these double-natured men, to be attempted successfully 
only after the breaking down of all the barriers of tradition by 
which even our modern science is often surrounded and hindered. 
Under this blight of traditional conceptions history and literature 
are still suffering almost as much as is theology. We certainly are, 
for example, in need of an impartial comparison of Karl the Great 


1 Among the problems which confront the student of the Carolingian 
epoch and of the Heliand in particular the following might be mentioned: 

1. The explanation of the so-called conversion of the Saxons, who, after 
the most cruel subjugation by the first emperor, Karl the Great, became 
the most faithful adherents of the second emperor, Louis the Pious. 

2. The explanation of the attitude of so many sincere and intelligent 
scholars of this period towards the abundance of most incredible miracles 
performed by the bones (often stolen or substituted) of saints. 

3. The position and treatment of the Jews under the early Carolingians, 
as reflected in the “ Capitula de Judaeis,” in 789 and 814, and in the 
“‘Schutzbriefe ” by Karl the Great and Louis the Pious followed by Bishop 
Agobard’s pamphlets and letters to the emperor, “De insolentia Judaeo- 
rum” and “De Judaicis superstitionibus,” and in the outspoken Anti- 
semitism of the Heliand. A thorough investigation of the latter’s attitude 
would doubtless shed new light on this problem and help toward the solu- 
tion of related problems. 
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with his son Louis in which the genial father might have to yield 
more and more to his usually under-rated, even ridiculed son. In 
this direction, an unbiased and searching study not only of the 
official documents of state and church, as the “ Capitularia,” the 
“Vitae ” of emperors and missionaries, and the commentaries, but 
also of private letters would prove of value. From these, and from 
the Latin literature of the Carolingian epoch in general, much in- 
formation can still be gained for the understanding of this period 
with its perplexing problems. How striking is, for example, the 
correspondence between the unscrupulous emperor Lothar and 
Hrabanus Maurus, “ Magister Germaniae,” the most influential 
ecclesiastic of his time, in the writers’ exuberance of piety, 
Christian orthodoxy and humility! Out of their correspondence 
I select as typical the following passages in a letter of Lothar to 
Hrabanus.’ 

In this letter the emperor asks the “venerable archbishop ” to 
compose for him a lectionary for Lent, which he could use instead 
of “the whole abundance of commentaries in all his expeditions.” 


In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, the eternal God, Lotharius, by 
diviné ordinance and providence emperor Augustus, to Hrabanus, the ven- 
erable archbishop and orthodox magister, greetings. ... . 

Meanwhile we express unmeasured praise and thanks to the omnipotent 
God, who, among other gifts of liberality, deigned to bestow on us, just as 
on our predecessors, the light of his doctrines. .... 

For while He granted to them a Hieronymus, Augustinus, Gregorius, 
Ambrosius and very many others, the same Creator joined to us Hrabanus 
Maurus, a man of the same merits and knowledge. 

Therefore please, Saint Father, eminent teacher, accommodate benevo- 
lently your ears to the pleadings of me, asking you, and favor, as a tire 
less executor, our wish, take upon yourself the work, so that we may be 
able to obtain the fulfillment of our desire..... 

Nor should the laborious abundance of this work seem to you hard, since 
a sweet and lucid recompense remains; for as it is said truly, “they that 
turn many to righteousness shall be as the stars for ever and ever.” 


The following is the answer of Hrabanus, who had always stood 
by the imperial father against his sons, to Lothar, known as the 
most contemptible son of the pious Louis: 


To the glorious and deserving Lord of the right faith and true religion 


* The complete text of the letter is found in Fr. Kunstmann’s “ Hrabanus 
Maurus,” Mainz, 1841, p. 220. 
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and good studies, Emperor Hlutharius, rightly venerable to all Catholics, 
Hrabanus, the vilest servant of God’s servants wishes daily in his prayer 
eternal salvation in Christ. 

Your letter which you sent to me complaining (loudly) that you have 
not a fitting exposition of the divine “lectiones ” and of the gospel chap- 
ters which are read through the whole year at the celebrations of the mass 
in the churches of God, advising my smallness to collect out of the works 
of the divers Fathers into one volume..... 

Command that it be read before you, and if you recognize anything in 
it, on account of the simplicity of my mind, not correctly brought forward 
or distorted by the fault of the writers, have that corrected by your learned 
readers,” and so will a very worthy recompense for your good zeal and 
at the same time for our correction be given to you in heaven everlastingly 
by Christ, the Lord of all. 

Light, way, life, salvation, Ohrist may give you forever. You, great 
honor of the fatherland, beloved Caesar, farewell. 


And yet, Hrabanus, as Abbot of Fulda and Archbishop of Mainz, 
had intimate knowledge of the real character of this Lothar, who 
had, for decades previous to this correspondence, acted the part of a 
coward, and whose shameful treatment of his imperial father had 
been notorious. 

Such was the character of the times in which the Heltand was 
composed, a period of the bitterest strife between the imperial 
father and his sons, and of the greatest crimes committed against 
the same emperor to whose initiative tradition ascribes the Heliand, 
the poetic life of Christ, the “ Prince of Peace.” 


I. UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A CENTURY OF Heliand 
RESEARCH 


After these introductory remarks about the “ Umwelt” of the 
Heltand, that is the general character of the period in which the 
Heliand was written and about the difficulties for our understand-: 
ing of the people prominent in the Carolingian state, there can not 
be much surprise at the fact that the study of the Heliand has, up 
to the present, not proved as satisfactory as the extent of the work 
over a century, and the number, zeal and ability of the scholars 
would have promised. 

Since Schmeller and his basic first editions of the Heliand in the 
years 1830 and 1840, almost a century ago, and more so after the 
first and fundamental monograph by A. Windisch—1868—on “ Der 
Heliand und seine Quellen,” the philologists have done their part 
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in regard to this “ gem of oldest Germanic literature” year by year, 
namely: 


1. Fundamentally by careful editions of the whole work, with 
annotations and glossaries: J. R. Koene (Miinster 1855), Moritz 
Heyne (Paderborn 1866), Heinrich Riickert (Leipzig 1876), Edu- 
ard Sievers (Halle a/S 1878), Paul Piper (Stuttgart 1897), Otto 
Behagel (Halle a/S 1902 and 1910). From this latest edition, 
“der Heliandausgabe dritte Auflage,” the reliable work of an ack- 
nowledged authority, all quotations in the present paper will be 
made. 

2. By a number of translations: C. L. Kannegiesser (Berlin 
1847), C. W. M. Grein (Cassel 1854 and 1869), J. R. Kone (Miin- 
ster 1855), G. Rapp (Stuttgart 1856), K. Simrock (3d edition 
Berlin 1882), Paul Hermann (Leipzig 1891 in Reclams Universal- 
bibliothek, No. 3324-25). Besides these translations into modern 
German we find only one into French, by V. Mohler (Paris 1898), 
but none into English, although the language of the original poem 
is more akin to English than to modern German. 

3. By numberless contributions to scientific journals,—the only 
American contribution I can trace being that by H. Collitz in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, Vol. 16, con- 
cerning one of the most perplexing problems, “ The Home of the 
Heliand.” 


But while the purely linguistic study has achieved remarkable 
results in many respects, the wider interpretative study has lagged 
behind as well in the amount of work as in the results obtained. 
It is a fact that in one hundred years of continuous labor not one 
commentary on the Heliand has been published, while on Otfrid’s 
Krist there were edited within two years three complete commen- 
taries: by I. Kelle (1881), O. Erdmann (1882) and P. Piper (1878 
and 1882). The amount of labor spent on the Krist by these three 
men is indicated by the fact that Kelle’s two volumes contain about 
1000 pages, Piper’s first volume alone contains 1000 and the second 
700 pages. This difference in treating these two almost contempo- 
raneous Old German works of literature is the more astonishing as, 
by almost unanimous consent,‘ the Heliand ranks in poetical value 


‘Cf. J. H. Kurtz, Kirchengeschichte, 1, 2, p. 70, and Dr. Albert Hauck’s 
splendid discourse on the Heliand and the Krist in his scholarly: Kirchen- 
geschichte Deutschlands, Leipzig, 1912, vol. m, p. 797. 
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at least as high as Otfrid’s Evangelvenbuch. And yet the newest 
and best edition of the Heliand und Genesis by Otto Behaghel, 
mentioned above, has an “ Einleitung,”’ with the subdivision 
“ Manuscripts, Editions, Language, Literature of the Heliand,” of 
only 13 pages; while the “ Einleitung” to Erdmann’s Oftfrids 
Evangelienbuch has 69; that to Kelle’s commentary of the same 
name, 168; and, finally, that to Piper’s, 295 pages. Similarly dis- 
proportionate are the “ glossaries”: the Heliand student is put off 
with 39 pages (in Behaghel’s work), while the Otfrid reader is 
liberally treated with 654 pages by Piper, who even added a short 
sketch of Otfrid’s “ Formenlehre” and edited in the same year 
(1884) a “ Short Otfrid Vocabulary ” of 64 pages. Furthermore, 
Erdmann not only gives in the footnotes of his Otfrids Evangelien- 
buch the complete text of the biblical passages underlying each of 
Otfrid’s chapters and states whether the chapter has been treated 
also in the Heliand—a seemingly small but very helpful addition— 
but offers at the end 170 pages of “ Erlauterungen,” while in the 
Heliand und Genesis of Behaghel there is not one of these three 
valuable additions. It is apparent that here is a neglected spot in 
the field of Germanistics, which explains, at least partly, the indif- 
ference of our students in regard to the Heliand and also to Old 
Saxon in general. The average student of Germanistics feels no 
inclination to venture into the uncharted depths of the Heliand. 
Such a commentary, if it is to prove satisfactory in all the direc- 
tions indicated above, can only be composed in Europe, where 
comparatively easy access to all the MSS. and other sources for 
the necessary investigations may be had. The ideal country would 
be that one which gave birth to the Heltand itself. 

In consequence of this regrettable lack of a work covering the 
Heliand as a whole, in all its aspects, and giving a full interpre- 
tation of the entire poem, we are confronted by a meagreness of 
results in regard to almost all of the Heliand problems, which is 
strange and disappointing, in view of the many eminent scholars 
who have worked since Schmeller on those problems. 

One can safely say that not one of the major problems connected 
with the Heliand has been solved or has even come nearer to its 
solution during the last hundred years. In spite of almost con- 
tinuous and often lively discussion, the following four questions are 
still far from being settled among the Heltand scholars: 
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1. Is the so-called “ Praefatio ” with the “ Versus” to be taken 
as referring to our Heliand and to be used as a reliable source of 
information, especially in regard to the personality of the author 
and to the connection of Louis the Pious with his work ? 

As this problem has been treated by me at length in a contribu- 
tion to the Journal of English and Germanic Philology (April and 
July, 1922), there is no need here to resume the question, since my 
answer, after renewed investigation, remains the same, namely, a 
decided “ No,” in spite of all objections. This negative answer is 
based primarily on the discrepancy between the real Heltand and 
its characterization in the “ Praefatio.” ° 


5 Praefatio in Librum Antiquum Lingua Sazronica Consoriptum: 

Praecepit (Ludouuicus piissimus Augustus) namque cuidam viro de 
gente Saxonum, qui apud suos non ignobilis vates habebatur ut vetus ac 
novum Testamentum in Germanicam linguam poetice transferre studeret, 
qudtenus non solum literatis, verum etiam illiteratis, sacra divinorum 
praeceptorum lectio panderetur. Qui iussis Imperialibus libenter obtem- 
perans nimirum eo faciliue, quo desuper admonitus est prius, ad tam 
difficile tanque arduum se statim contulit opus, potius tamen confidens de 
adiutorio obtemperantiae, quam de suae ingenio parvitatis. Igitur a 
mundi creatione initium capiens, iuxta historiae veritatem queque excel- 
lentiora summatim decerpens, interdum quaedam ubi commodum duxit, 
mystico sensu depingens, ad finem totius veteris ac novi Testamenti inter- 
pretando more poetico satis faceta eloquentia perduxit. Quod opus tam 
lucide tamque eleganter iuxta idioma illius linguae composuit, ut audi- 
entibus ac intelligentibus non minimam sui decoris dulcedinem praestet. 
Iuxta morem vero illius poématis omne opus per vitteas distinxit, quae 
nos lectiones vel sententias possumus apellare. 

Ferunt eundem Vatem dum adhuc artis huius penitus esset ignarus, 
in somnis esse admonitum, ut Sacrae legis praecepta ad cantilenam pro- 
priae linguae congrua modulatione coaptaret. Quam admonitionem nemo 
veram esse ambigit, qui huius carminis notitiam studiumque eius com- 
positoris atque desiderii anhelationem habuerit. Tanta namque copia 
verborum, tantaque excellentia sensuum resplendet, ut cuncta Theudisca 
poémata suo vincat decore. Clare quidem pronunciatione, sed clarius in- 
tellectu lucet. Sic nimirum omnis divina agit scriptura, ut quanto quis 
eam ardentius appetat, tanto magis cor inquirentis quadam dulcedinis 
suavitate demulceat. Ut uero studiosi lectoris intentio faciliua quaeque 
ut gesta sunt possit invenire, singulis sententiis, iuxta quod ratio huius 
operis postularat, capitula annotata sunt. 


Versus de poeta et interprete huius codicis. 


1 Fortunam studiumque viri laetosque labores, 
carmine privatam delectat promere vitam 
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2. Was the author of the Heliand a layman, that is, a scop, 
professional singer, as the “ Praefatio ” states, or an illiterate peas- 
ant, as the “ Versus ” tell us, or a learned clergyman? 

3. Is the Heliand to be characterized as an epic and its hero 
as a German king? 

4. Where is the home of the poet and that of his addressees to 
be located? One reason why, in regard to this last problem, no 
noticeable progress has been made, lies in the fact that there rarely 
has been made a sufficiently clear distinction between the two homes, 
namely, that of the poet, that is, the monastery where he composed 


qui dudum impresso terram vertebat aratro, 
intentus modico et victum quaerebat in agro. 


5 contentus casula fuerat, qui culmea testa 
postesque acclives sonipes sua lumina nunquam 
obtrivit, tantum armentis sua cura studebat. 

o foelix nimium proprio qui vivere sensu 

praevaluit fomitemque ardentem extinguere dirae 
10 invidiae, pacemque animi gestare quietam. 

gloria non illum, non alta palatia regum, 

divitiae mundi, non dira cupido movebat. 

invidiosus erat nulli nec invidus illi, 

securus latam scindebat vomere terram 


15 Spemque suam in modico totam statuebat agello. 
cum sol per quadrum coepisset spargere mundum 
luce sua radios, atris cedentibus umbris, 
egerat exiguo paucos menando iuvencos 
depellens tecto vasti per pascua saltus. 

20 laetus et attonitus larga pascebat in herba, 
cumque fatigatus patulo sub tegmine, fessa 
convictus somno tradidisset membra quieto, 
mox divina polo resonans vox labitur alto, 

“o quid agis Vates, cur cantus tempora perdis? 

25 incipe divinas recitare ex ordine leges, 
transferre in propriam clarissima dogmata linguam.” 
nec mora post tanti fuerat miracula dicti. 
qui prius agricola, mox et fuit ille poeta: 
tune cantus nimio Vates perfusus amore, 

30 metrica post docta dictavit carmina lingua. 
coeperat a prima nascentis origine mundi, 
quinque relabentis percurrens tempora secli, 
venit ad adventum Christi, qui sanguine mundum 
faucibus eripuit tetri miseratus Averni. 
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the Heliand, and that of his addressees, that is, of the people for 
whom he wrote. In the above-named contribution to the Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology the whole discussion has been 
based upon this distinction, and an attempt was made to locate the 
home of the addressees in the lowlands along the coast of the North 
Sea, including Nordalbingia and possibly Denmark. 


The result has been obtained without entering the long and lively 
conflict of the Germanists on the linguistic problem of localization 
of the dialect used in the MSS.,® purely on the basis of the internal 
evidences in the Heliand. This most difficult problem will be taken 
up in 8 V of the October installment, and appproached from still 
another point of view, the historical. 

Because of these open questions a statement concerning what we 
really know about the Helvand and what is generally agreed upon, 
must naturally be very meagre. All we can say is: The Heltand 
is a composition of about 6000 alliterative verses, written by an 
Old Saxon devout Christian, in all probability between the years 
825 and 840, with the purpose of relating the story of Christ’s 
birth, life, death and resurrection, as well as his teachings, in a 
manner adapted to the understanding and needs of recently con- 
verted Low Germans, in order to endear to them the divine Savior 
and His Church. 

It cannot be denied that there are some facts connected with the 
Helvand which render its study exceedingly difficult for any scholar 
who attempts it. 

1. While Otfrid’s Krist has been handed down to posterity by 
the author’s own two manuscripts, P and V, corrected by himself 
in a most careful manner peculiar to him, there is extant of the 
Helwand neither the original manuscript nor even, as the philolo- 
gists assert, any direct copy from the original text. The two 
manuscripts, fortunately saved, now in Miinchen and London, are 
second copies, and the two others, in Rome and Prague, are only 
very short fragments. 

Thus fact alone shows the almost insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of defining the “ Home of the Heliand ” by purely linguistic 


*A rather bewildering list of “Homes,” each of them sponsored by one 
or several prominent Germanists, is included in the contribution to The 
Journal of English and Germanio Philology, April-July, 1922. 
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methods. And if we add to that the other fact that all those 
manuscripts may have been copied by men who did not understand 
the dialect of the original, or in monasteries where the immediate 
inhabitants of the surrounding country used a dialect different 
from that spoken by the monks—as doubtless happened in many 
places—or from that used in the copy, one cannot help but wonder 
how any scholar could believe that, by discovering a territory where 
the dialect of one of the four MSS. was used by the natives, the 
“ Home of the Heliand ” was found. 

A second handicap is presented by the fact that the Heliand is 
the only literary monument preserved for posterity in the Old 
Saxon dialect. While the student of the Krist can find other works 
written in the same dialect of the Old High German language, or 
in very similar dialects, and is thereby enabled to compare and to 
solve many problems by drawing on contemporaneous literature, 
the Heliand student is confined to this one work in Old Saxon. 

To make the solution of the Helwand problems still more difficult, 
there is not, and probably never will be, any direct testimony or 
outside evidence, nor even any allusion in the Heltand itself, in 
regard to the author’s personality, name, home or—except for the 
unreliable ‘ Praefatio ”—time, as we are fortunate enough to have 
abundantly for Otfrid and his Krist. 

2. In addition to the obstacles arising from the actual state of 
matters, there seem to exist psychological or subjective impedi- 
ments in connection with the peculiar character of the Helwand, 
involving, among others, problems of philology and theology, phi- 
losophy and history. The first and most pernicious is the lack of 
a spirit of codperation among the scholars who are, or ought to be, 
interested in the Heltand, namely: those historians whose special 
field is the medieval epoch of Western Europe; those theologians 
who specialize in Church history, development of the dogma, pro- 
gress of Christian culture and literature, particularly of religious 
poetry; those students of law who are concerned with the history 
of ecclesiastical laws and customs; those philosophers and psy- 
chologists who are interested in the nationalization and populari- 
zation of religion; even sociologists who study the unfolding of 
social ideas in the literatures of different nations, as was done for 
German literature by Kuno Francke in his instructive book, Social 
Forces in German Literature. To all of them the Heliand offers 
splendid and various opportunities for fruitful investigations. 
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But how many, or rather, how few of those scholars have thought 
the Heliand worthy of an exhaustive study? And where is to be 
found a real codperation with the literary investigators on the part 
of the historians or theologians? To be sure, several prominent 
members of the two latter classes did show interest in the Helwnd, 
but it was more or less sporadic. In view of the unsolved problems 
which ought to be felt as so many challenges to scholars in whose 
fields they lie there should be made unceasing attempts to combine 
all the forces available for the attack on these problems, until all 
of them, or at least some of them, are solved. 

Instead of this effective codperation, we see the scholars satisfied 
with half-hearted single attempts, too weak to surmount the ma- 
terial obstacles, too detached to secure the desired results. And 
even when individual historians or theologians have taken up the 
challenge, there were apparent psychological impediments which 
made their attempts rather ineffective. Theologians, for example, 
allowed themselves to be influenced by denominational bias. An 
illustration we find in the endeavors of Dr. J. R. Kone, a Miinster- 
lander (Westfalian) historian and Catholic schoolman, who, in his 
voluminous edition (612 pp.) of the Heltand “ mit nebenstehender 
Ubersetzung, nebst Anmerkungen und einem Wortverzeichnisse ” 
of the year 1855, not only repeats again and again: “ this proves 
that the author must have been a Miinsterlinder,” but also treats 
the words of the Heliand as though they were divinely inspired 
and written to corroborate the Catholic viewpoint about Christ and 
His church. And his antipode, Vilmar, the Lutheran author of an 
immensely popular Geschichte der deutschen Nattonalliteratur 
(27th edition, Marburg, 1911) and of Deutsche Altertiimer tn 
Heltand (Marburg, 1845), betrays the strong influence of his 
Protestant and Hessian-German principles and conceptions un- 
deniably in his otherwise very valuable and inspiring contributions 
to the study. Similar denominational influences are noticeable in 
Rettberg’s “ Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands,” Ebrard’s “ Die Iro- 
schottische Missionskirche,” in general, and more particularly in 
Dr. Karl Schulze’s “ Die Parabeln Jesu im Krist und Heliand ” 
(School Program, Lippstadt, 1881; pp. 23-26) and Dr. F. Griin- 
hagen’s “Otfrid und Heliand ” (Dissertation, Breslau, 1855, cf. 
pp. 9 and 11), who endeavor to prove the Protestant character of 
the Helvand and seem to view its author almost as a forerunner 
of Luther (cf. Rettberg, I 251). 
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The main handicap for historians seems to be in the lack of 
genuine interest in the biblical topic of the Heliand. And even 
the linguists appear not free from a sort of local patriotism or 
from personal preferences which exert a misleading influence on 
their localization of this monument of Old Saxon literature. Most 
of the popular writers on German literature seem to be satisfied 
with merely copying statements of a doubtful character or with 
descriptions of a vague generalization. 

The Heliand, however, like any other remote and difficult piece 
of literature, can only be interpreted correctly and have its prob- 
lems approached successfully in the spirit of linguistic as well as 
of religious “ neutrality ” and of congeniality, that is to say, on 
the basis of a clear insight into and of full sympathy with the 
mental attitude of the author and his readers or hearers. 

We are now prepared, and on account of our criticism obliged, 
to approach the major problems of the Heltand spoken of above, 
The reason why the first of them, the reliability of the “ Praefatio ” 
as a source of information, may be set aside in the present dis- 
cussion has already been suggested. Suffice it here to emphasize 
again the conviction that none of the statements in the “ Praefatio” 
is in itself trustworthy as a basis for investigation, but, on the 
contrary, that every one of them needs external corroboration to 
be credible. The two main statements which concern us here are 
the following: 


1. The author of the “ Heltand” was a layman, scop, or even a 
peasant. 


The purpose of the following paragraph IIIa is to prove by in- 
ternal evidences the incorrectness of this statement and the neces- 
sity of recognizing in the author a learned clergyman, a much better 
preacher than poet, a moralist, not an artist, in all these respects 
very similar to Otfrid. 


2. The“ Heliand” was written at the wish of the Emperor Louis 
the Pious for the edification of the newly converted Saxons. 


This statement, like all the others, needs corroboration, and finds 
it, in a chain of internal evidence from the Heliand itself. Here 
I shall apply the method, heretofore not systematically applied, of — 
collecting, analysing and grouping all noteworthy “ deviations,” — 
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that is, omissions, additions and any other alterations—from its 
main source, the Latin translation of Tatian’s famous synopsis of 
the four Gospels. 

Turning now to the first statement, let us face the perplexity of 
the problem involved, by looking over the results of the investi- 
gations on the part of almost all the prominent Germanists into 
the authorship of the Heliand. The contradictory variety of their 
opinions will show not only the author’s marvellous deftness in 
escaping identification, but indicate also how misleading some 
methods must have been by which the solution of this problem was 
uttempted. 

From the year 1830 when the great founder of Heltand study, 
Johann Andreas Schmeller, asserted that the Heliand was the work 
of several Saxon poets, not of clerical character, to the year 1923 
when Otto Basler in Altsdchstsch, expressed his conviction that the 
Helvand was written by only one man, and that one a learned 
priest, these two contradictory opinions have been expressed side 
by side for almost a century. After Schmeller we find during the 
nineteenth century the following siz pairs of “ adversartes”’: 

While A. F. C. Vilmar in his very popular Geschichte der 
deutschen Nattonalliteratur speaks of “ perhaps several Saxons,” 
meaning obviously laymen, as the authors of the Heltand, the 
great Germanist E. Windisch states in his fundamental treatise, 
Der Helvand und seine Quellen (Leipzig 1868) his belief in the 
“ Praefatio ” and its information that the poem was written, not 
by several men, but by one single layman, a famous Saxon singer, 
who, however, must have acquired some education in a monastery, 
so that he understood Latin. 

A year later C. W. M. Grein,” sees in the author a scholar, most 
probably a clerical one. 

G. G. Gervinus, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung (1871) 
refers to the “ Praefatio” as an authority “no longer doubted ” 
and indicates in that way his own belief in a scop as author. 

K. Goedeke, Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung 
aus den Quellen (1884), writes: “He was not a peasant, but a 
cleric. A genuine epic poet.” 

Franz Hirsch, Geschichte der deutschen Interatur (1883): “A 


*“Der Heliand oder die altsichische Evangelienharmonie.” Ueber- 
setzung in Stabreimen. Cassel, 1869. 
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singer or peasant, possibly with several other poets. Fervor of 
brilliant poetry.” 

Liiben und Nacke, Finfiihrung in die deutsche Literatur (1882) : 
“An eminent poet of clerical rank, equipped with an unusual 
measure of ecclesiastic learning.” 

Joh. Scherer, Allgemeine Geschichte der deutschen Literatur 
(1887): “One, or perhaps several Saxon scops.”’ 

Lindemann-Sulzer, Geschichte der deutschen Interatur (1898) : 
** An orthodox priest.” 

Rudolf Koegel, Geschichte der deutschen LInteratur bis zum 
Ausgange des Mittelalters (1894), whose sympathetic treatment 
of the Heliand is more scholarly and thorough than that offered 
in most of the books of this list, comes to the conclusion that a 
genuine scop of no small ability, who entered in later years a mon- 
estery, studied there profoundly Latin and dug deeply into the 
theological literature of his time, was the author of the Helind. 

Joh. Koennecke, in his unique Bilderatlas zur deutschen Litera- 
turgeschtchte (1887 and 1912), designates the writer “a Saxon 
learned cleric.” 

Jostes in Zettschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, No. 40 (1896), is 
convinced, on the contrary, that the writer was a layman without 
theological training. 

Kuno Francke, in his Soctal Forces in German Literature 
(1899), sees in the writer a Saxon priest. 

The same ambiguity of the Heltand author continues in the 
twentieth century, in which, however, the tendency increases to 
solve the problem by giving the scop either belated theological 
training or “ clerical” assistance. 

Wm. Bruckner, Der Heltanddtchter ein Late (1904): “A lay- 
man without Latin, assisted by a cleric.” 

Otto von Leixner, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (1903): 
“The author must have been a man with clerical training.” 

Bernt in Zeitschrift fiir osterretchische Gymnasten (1905), de- 
fending Bruckner’s view: “ A layman without Latin.” 

Alfred Biese, Deutsche Ltteraturgeschichte (1907): ‘“ Accord- 
ing to tradition a cleric of the cloister Werden a/R.” 

A. Conradi, Der jetzige Stand der Heltandforsuchung (1909): 
‘A layman.” 

Vogt und Koch, Geschichte der deutschen Interatur (1910): 
“ A scop with cleric.” 


4 
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It took almost a century of research before the absurdity of the 
assumption that the*Heliand could have been composed by an un- 
educated man became apparent, for we do not find until 1910 a 
general acceptance of the conclusion that the author, whether he 
was a cleric or a layman, must surely have been a scholar. 

However, one of the modern prominent Germanists still clings 
to the pleasant legend, namely Richard M. Meyer, who, in his Dee 
deutsche Literatur bis zum Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts (1916), 
declares that the author was a Westfalian peasant, an uneducated 
man, who had “ experimented ” early as a scop. 

Wolfgang Golther, Die deutsche Dichtung 1m Mittelalter (1912), 
although adhering to the scop theory, sees the author studying in 
a cloister or advised by a priest. 

Hermann Kluge, Geschichte der deutschen Nattonalliteratur 
(1916), recognizes in the author: “a scholar, a Saxon cleric.” 

In spite of the partial agreement manifested after 1910, the 
main controversy whether the author was a cleric or a layman goes 
merrily on: 

Th. Schauffler; “ Althochdeutsche Literatur” (1917), calls the 
author a “ learned cleric”; 

while H. A. Kriiger, “ Deutsches Literatur-Lexicon ” (1914), 
maintains that he was probably “a learned layman, of the richest 
poetical power and fine religious tact.” ; 

Again, two antipodes: 

G. Ehrismann, “Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum 
Ausgang des Mittelalters” (1918): “A cleric with theological 
training ”; 

F. Wrede, “ Deutsche Literaturzeitung,” No. 40 (1919): “a 
scop.” : 

And, finally: Wolf von Unwerth und Theodor Siebs, in their 
recent “ Geschichte der deutschen Literatur” (1920) again swing 
around, asserting that the author was “no uneducated scop, but a 
cleric.” 

This list shows that, from 1830 to 1920, there stand arrayed on 
either side of our question, an almost equal number of prominent 
Germanists, so that we shall be in good company, whether we side 
with the “ priests” or the “ laymen.” 

That this state of affairs is far from being satisfactory, however, 
nobody will deny. The reason for it is to be found in the objective 
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and subjective obstacles blocking the way of the Heltand scholars. 
The former can not be removed, but the latter, the psychological 
ones, ought to be overcome for the sake of the Heliand problems. 


II Ong New Way OF APPROACHING THE PROBLEMS: THROUGH 
THE DEVIATIONS. 


The more closely the deviations in the Heliand are studied the 
clearer it becomes that the author was an ecclesiastic, because only 
such a one could feel the pulse of the Church with such a delicate 
touch. Only a clergyman could acquire that sense of possible 
dangers for the Church and the newly converted Saxons hidden 
in certain passages of the New Testament, especially in some of 
Christ’s antihierarchic sayings, and only a clergyman could have 
felt at liberty to remodel, for the protection and safety of the fold, 
the Biblical texts, by additions or subtractions or direct altera- 
tions; for a layman, certainly in those times, was so convinced of 
his own inferiority in comparison with the holy men of the New 
Testament that he would not have dared to put his own words or 
ideas in place of their divinely inspired writings. 

Our poet strikes out altogether about half of his main source, 
Tatian’s Gospel Harmony, usually omitting whole chapters, but 
sometimes—and this is the more remarkable and instructive for 
the investigation of his reasons—only certain verses, phrases, or 
even single words. For our present purpose we group his altera- 
tions under two headlines, according to his probable reasons: 
A. Ecclesiastical Reasons; B. Political Reasons. 


A. Ecclesvastical Reasons. 


This group comprises deviations made by the poet wherever 
he feels that the interests and views of his Church are involved or 
that the young faith of the immature Christians in Saxony might 
be endangered by the possible “ misunderstanding ” of Biblical 
passages. 


I. The Appearance in the “ Heliand” of the Heroes of the 
Gospel-Drama. 


We omit here the changes made by the author in regard to 
a. Jesus Himself, as we shall give in a later paragraph a picture 
of Christ as presented in the Heliand, namely, that of a divine mis- 
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sionary, not a worldly prince or conqueror, using no earthly weap- 
ons, but showing a spiritual heroism of tireless patience, all- 
embracing charity and unshakable faith in his heavenly father. 
The dogmatic basis of the poet’s conception of Christ, the son of 
God, can be found by a careful analysis of the whole poem, and 
would show again the author as a learned ecclesiastic ;—but this 
would belong in a theological treatise. 

b. Mary: In order to understand the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded the figure of Mary at the time of the Heltand and to 
appreciate the spirit of reverence in which the poet introduced 
her sublime person in his work, we have to remember the develop- 
ment of the Church doctrines about her during the six centuries 
preceding our Heltand, and follow her gradual advance from being 
Joseph’s wife and the mother of Jesus to the position of a semi- 
goddess, crowned with the title, “Mother of God” and adored 
with increasing fervency as the highest ideal of virginity. Her 
“ perpetua virginitas ” had been, since the fourth century, an un- 
shakable article of the Catholic faith. Ambrosius had already 
introduced the conception of the “utero clauso” birth, applying 
Ezekiel 44, 3 to her case. Qregorius applied St. John 20, 20, 
comparing and illustrating the exit of Jesus from his mother with 
his going in and out through closed doors with his transfigured 
body after his resurrection; and while the older Church fathers, 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origenes, Chrysostomus found some blem- 
ishes in her, Augustinus did not dare to count her among the 
sinners. As to the holidays introduced in her honor, the tendency 
had been to place beside the festival days of her son, corresponding 
ones of his mother. Hence there appeared, toward the end of the 
sixth century, the day of St. Mary’s Assumption (August 15th) 
and, in the seventh century, the day of St. Mary’s Nativity (Sep- 
tember 8th), the former being based on the apocryphal legend 
according to which Christ with the angels brought first the soul 
and on the next day the body of his deceased mother to heaven, 
where both were again united. And in the same years during 
which the Heliand was composed, Paschasius Radbertus, one of 
the foremost theologians under Louis the Pious, in his book “ De 
partu virginali,” had freed St. Mary, by her “sanctificatio in 
utero,” from the curse of the original] sin, establishing her im- 
maculateness. 

With this picture of St. Mary before our eyes, as it filled, at the 
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time of the Heliand, the imagination of clergy and laity alike, we 
shall be able to understand the reasons which caused our poet to 
deviate so much from the biblical accounts in regard to the mother 
of the Helwand. 

1. Her husband, Joseph, is omitted whenever possible, oftener 
than in Otfrid’s Krist, even in passages where the Bible mentions 
him especially. To be sure, it was impossible to leave Joseph out 
altogether in the stories related to Christ’s birth. We find, there- 
fore, his name in the narrative of Gabriel’s visit to Mary and of 
his announcement of the miraculous birth. Upon Mary herself he 
showers all “epiteta ornantia,” calling her “éne idis” (H 251), 
“ wunilica magad ” (H 252), “thiorna githigan ” (H 253), “ thea 
Davides dohter: that uuas s6 diurlic uuif” (H 255), “ idis 
anthéti” (H 256), “enstio fol” (H 261), “for allun uuesan 
uuibun giuuthit” (H 261-262), “idiso sconiost” (H 270), 
“ adalcendésles uuif ” (H 297), “ githungan uuif ” (H 319). 

_ Joseph is mentioned, for the first time, H 253-4: “Sea én 

thegan habda, Ioseph gimahlit, godes cunnies man ”—that is, “ she 
was betrothed to a thane, Joseph, a man of good family.” It is 
noteworthy how minutely after his discovery of Mary’s condition, 
Joseph’s doubts about the purity of his betrothed, his reflections 
and intentions are recorded, followed of course by convincing assur- 
ances of the angel (cf. H 295-315). 

A very striking example of the author’s deliberate procedure in 
sidetracking Joseph, not shrinking even from falsification of well- 
known words, spoken by Mary and by Christ himself, and recorded 
by St. Luke, is furnished by his manner of relating the story of 
the parents’ losing their twelve-year-old son in the temple at 
Jerusalem. From the beginning of this narration until the return 
of the anxious parents to Jerusalem in order to look there for their 
lost son, the Helivand never mentions the father, but treats him 
as dead or absent, while during the whole of St. Luke’s story 
‘his parents ” are inseparately united up to the moment where we 
read “his mother said unto him” (vy. 48) ; but even she mentions 
the father, giving him the first place: “thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.” 

H 792 ff. 


Thar Maria uuas 
self an gisfSea § endi iru sunu habda, 
godes égan barn. 
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and H 798 ff. 
...-. 8 ina thiu médar that 
ni uuissa te uuaron; ac siu uuanda.... 


And only after a touching description of Mary’s grief and anxiety 
do we hear that “they ” went back to Jerusalem to seek “ their 
son” and “they ” found him there (H 807); but the plural, or, 
rather, dual, changes suddenly back to the singular (H 818) 
“Thar ina thiw modar fand,” while St. Luke (2, 46) writes: they 
found him in the temple. This carefulness of the author to avoid 
the mentioning of Joseph, while not denying that somebody else 
“ incognito ” accompanied and assisted Mary in her searching after 
the lost child would be amusing if he did not go a step too far in 
his “ deviations ” by falsifying the too well known words of Mary, 
complaining to Jesus, according to St. Luke 2, 48, “ Why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I have sought 
- thee sorrowing ” in the following manner: H 821 ff. 


*huuf uueldes thu thinera médar, manno liobosto, 
gisidon sulica sorgo, that ic thi 86 séragméd.... 


And not enough with that, the author has even the audacity to 
change Christ’s words, which he and all Christians knew as fol- 
lows (cf. St. Luke 2, 49): “and he said unto them: ‘ How is it 
that ye sought me? Wist ye not .. .’” and to replace them, ex- 
cluding any allusion to Joseph: 


H 824 ff. .... Lho sprac iru eft that barn angegin 
uuisun uuordun: ‘“huuat, thu uuest garo’... 


In view of these striking instances of slighting father Joseph 
we understand the better the strangely limited statement in 
H 784-5. He (Jesus) “. . . uuas allun liof modarmagun” ; indeed, 
a remarkable deviation from the biblical source is this restriction 
to his mother’s relatives. 

2. He omitted all sayings of Christ that sounded derogatory to 
his mother or that might be construed by the naivete of the newly 
converted Saxons as though indicating a possibility that Mary 
ever abandoned her virginity although being married to Joseph, 
as for example: 


Luke 11, 27 f.—Tatian 58—“ Yea, blessed is the womb that bore thee and 
the paps which thou hast sucked.” 
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“But he said: ‘Yea, rather, blessed are they that hear 
the word of God and keep it.”" 

Matthew 12, 47 ff.—Tatian 59—“ Then one said unto him, Behold thy 
mother and thy brethren stand without, 
desiring to speak with thee.” 

“But he answered.... Who is my 
mother? and who are my brethren? ” 

‘“ And he stretched forth his hand toward 
his disciples and said, Behold my mother 
and my brethren! ” 

“For whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.” 


In Nazareth they said about Jesus: 


Matthew 13, 55 f—Tatian 78—“ Is not this the carpenter’s son? is not his 
mother called Mary? and his brethren, 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas? 
“And his sisters, are they not all with 
us?” 


3. Never is it mentioned that Mary had other children. 


Although the Gospels, as we have just heard, tell without prud- 
ery of Christ’s brothers and sisters, none of them exist in the 
Heliand. 


4. Mary’s virginity and Christ’s miraculous birth. 


The whole topic of Mary’s virginity was one of paramount in- 
terest for the medieval Church, and was the center of a lively dis- 
cussion just in the time of the Heltand, a discussion which stirred 
up much feeling among clergy and laity. A detailed study of the 
passages in the Heliand touching on this topic will reveal that the 
author was not a naive layman but a very considerate Church diplo- 
mat, who was extremely careful in his choice of words whenever 
interests, dogmas, regulations or customs of the Church were in- 
volved or seemed endangered. We present here the passages 
in which the miraculous birth of Christ is alluded to in the 
Heliand. We notice first the peculiar expressions of the angel in 
his announcement of Christ’s birth: 


* Cf. E. Lauterburg, in his “‘Heliand und Tatian” (Diss., Bern, 1896, p. 
25), “Die Verherrlichung des Leibes, der Jesum getragen, vermied der 
Dichter sehr wabrscheinlich schon deshalb, weil er durch Wiedergabe der 
darauf folgenden Antwort Jesu das Ansehen Marias zu gefihrden glaubte.” 
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H 264 .... Thu scalt dses drohtines uuesan 
médar mid mannun endi scalt thana magu fédean, 
thes héhon hedancuninges suno. 


It is truly remarkable, this choice of the word “ fodean” (H 265), 
which means, according to Heyne: nourish, feed, as well as: give 
birth. About the correctness of the last meaning for this passage 
I have considerable doubt, although it is presented as the only one 
in Behaghel’s glossary. Further (H 275 ff.), the angel explains: 


an thi scal hélag gést fon hebanuuange 

cuman thurh craft godes. Thanan scal thi kind ddan 
uuertan an thesaro uueroldi. Uualdandes craft 

scal thi fon them hdhoston hebancuninge 

scadouuan mid ektmon. . 


Finally, the conception is described in this manner: 


H 291 ff. .... Uuard the hélago gést 
that barn an ira bosma. 
and H 294 ff. that sie habde gidcana thes alouualdon craft 
hélag fon himile. 


The approaching birth is described by the following sentences: 


H 334 ff. .... endi siu 36 s0bro drég 
al te huldi godes hélagna gést, 
godlican gumon, antthat sie godes giscapu 
mahtig gimanodun, that siu ina an manno lioht, 
allaro barno bezt, brengean scolda. 


Here it is where Germanists need the codperation of the theo- 
logians in uncovering the mysteries and delicate distinctions in the 
biblical interpretations by the scholastics. Church history tells us 
of two works, composed by two members of the same cloister, one, 
the abbot, the other, a monk, but exponents of two different views, 
to our mind, equally orthodox and equally untenable. The first, 
mentioned above in the introduction to the “ deviations ” in regard 
to Mary, is the treatise “ De partu virginali,” by Paschasius Rad- 
bertus, famous abbot of the famous Franconian monastery Corbie 
in Northwestern France, whose relations to the monastery Corbeja 
Nova, or Neu Korvey, in Southern Hastfalia, on the river Weser, 
will be discussed later ; the other is the treatise “ De eo quo Christus 
ex Virgine natus est,” by Ratramnus. 

In this paper we are concerned only with the question: Does 
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the Heliand show any reflex of this controversy, which centered 
around the question whether Christ was born “ utero clauso,” as 
Radbert contends, following the teaching of Ambrosius and 
Hieronymus, or “ vulvam aperuit,” that is “ transeundo patefecit,” 
both opponents, of course, maintaining that the Virgin Mary re- 
mained immaculate (cf. Heliand v. 5619, where the dying Jesus 
commends his mother to his disciple John, designating her “ idis 
unuuamma,” that is “immaculate woman,”—a designation which 
even the staunch Churchman, Otfrid, was not bold enough to in- 
troduce). A reflex of this controversy we should expect if the 
writer was connected with the monastery of Corbeja Nova and 
through it, or before it, with old Corbie, where Radbert and 
Ratramnus lived and wrote. And a reflex seems to break forth 
in the passage of the Helvand relating Gabriel’s announcement to 
Mary of the miraculous birth, especially in v. 265, cited above, and 
v. 272 with their strange verb: fodean. 

In this present treatise we can only point out the wealth of 
material for new or renewed investigations, preferably by theolo- 
gians and philologists in codperation, and the possibilities, as yet 
untouched, presented by the “ deviations ” of the Heltand. 

c. The disciples. It has already been noticed by Lauterburg 
that the author of the Heliand omits all passages detrimental to 
the high respect in which the Saxons should hold all the disciples 
as the prototypes of their own spiritual leaders. We mention here 
first the story of Christ’s appearance in the midst of his disciples 
after his resurrection, which, although very popular and full of 
dramatic life, psychological interest and doctrinal importance, was 
omitted in its entirety on account of the attitude of Thomas, who 
doubted the reality of Christ’s resurrection. But even John the 
Baptist, who was not a disciple of Christ, but a favorite authority 
in the Catholic Church, and whose life, preaching, imprisonment 
and tragic end were fully described in the Helvand, became a 
doubter when in prison and sent messengers to Christ to inquire 
whether he really was the promised Messiah. Consequently, since 
our author was particularly anxious to protect his readers against 
any temptation to doubt, this whole story, although a masterpiece 
of dramatic setting and tragical force, was omitted, in spite of the 
high praise given to John by Christ himself at the end of the same 
story. If doubt is the greatest sin, how could a doubter be set 
before the eyes of the Saxons as the model of a preacher and wit- 
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ness of Christ? Furthermore, all passages where the disciples 
were reprimanded by Christ himself had to be cancelled. So it 
happened that neither Tatian 94 (Matthew 18, Luke 15), where 
Christ rebukes his disciples for their ambition, nor Tatian 10 
(Matthew 19, 14-15; Luke 15, 12; John 7, 1), where the disciples 
_are again rebuked, could find a place in the Heltand. 

d. St. Peter. Of all the disciples, Simon, called Peter, had to 
be treated with special reverence, because the medieval Church saw 
in him not only the “ princeps apostolorum ” but also the prototype 
of the Pope, whose supremacy over all other clergymen and even 
over all worldly potentates, the Carolingian emperors included, 
was just being established for the first time during the reign of 
Louis the Pious. 

We can therefore notice especially plainly the endeavors of the 
poet to avoid or weaken whatever could detract from Peter’s supe- 
riority among the twelve disciples or show any human weakness in 
this so genuinely human apostle; and to add, wherever possible, 
something that would indicate such superiority. We mention here 
only the following instances: 

Omissions. The whole story of the miraculous taking of fishes 
(Luke 5, 1-10), although momentous as the turning point in 
Peter’s life, is omitted. Why, we may ask, should just this story 
be dropped, which not only offered the poet a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to show his recognized mastership in describing things con- 
nected with the sea, but also to present Peter as the mouthpiece of 
his companions, and, more than that, to relate Christ’s word to 
Peter: “from henceforth thou shalt catch men” (v. 10)? There 
can have been no other reason but the reluctance of the poet to 
report Peter’s self confession: “I am a sinful man” (v. 8). 
These few words caused our carefully weighing author to sacrifice 
the entire story, full of meaning and consequences. 

This deviation characterizes the tendency of the poet to avoid 
even the slightest allusion to any human weakness in Peter, whose 
successor had just then begun to be pictured as the unerring, sin- 
less “ Holy Father.” 

But not only whole chapters are omitted in order to spare St. 
Peter. Even within a story certain changes are made or incidents 
passed over with minute carefulness, wherever in that manner a 
possible humiliation of this favorite disciple could be avoided. A 
striking example for this procedure is furnished by the story of 
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the washing of the feet, where the Bible tells of two refusals by 
Peter to allow Christ’s action on his feet, while the Heliand reports 
only one, omitting the second, although this repetition indicates to 
every thoughtful reader of the story the deep feeling of reverence 
of this disciple towards his beloved master; but the poet was afraid 
that the Saxons might construe that second refusal as an act of 
obstinate disobedience on Peter’s part. 

In another category belongs the omission by the poet of Matthew 
8, 14-15, the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, although he tells 
what he found reported in the same chapter, v. 1-13. How could 
a priest, however, let his fold know that the greatest of the dis- 
ciples, St. Peter, was married, while they were taught that for a 
priest marriage was a sacrilege. And our ecclesiastical poet had 
to be especially careful in this matter of priest marriage, as the 
freer Iro-Scottish Church had maintained,—up to the time of its 
subjection to the stricter Anglican, that is, Roman Catholic rule,— 
the right and practice of priest marriage. Since there still was 
much opposition to celibacy, and as a good many of the priests 
were married, while celibacy was strictly enforced in the monas- 
teries, the story of Peter’s mother-in-law, revealing the anxiously 
hidden fact of Peter, the greatest apostle’s, state of marriage, could 
have been used by all the many opponents as a formidable weapon, 
and was liable to confuse especially the newly-converted Saxons, 
for whose Germanic conception of marriage and family sacredness 
the ban was especially abhorrent. 

On the other hand, the poet found it impossible to suppress 
another story, too well known to the Christians, of Christ’s an- 
nouncement that this same Peter, whom the poet calls “ marean 
thegan ” or “ thegno bezton,” and who had boasted of never being 
“offended ” (Matthew 26, 33), should deny him thrice (v. 34). 
All this the poet related reluctantly in H 4673-4695. Neither 
could the poet pass over the sad story of Peter’s denial itself, as 
predicted by Christ, but he did his very best to impress on his 
readers the sincere and deep repentance of the fallen hero, using 
more than thirty verses (H 4993-5023) of fine setting and genuine 
feeling to describe the sentiments of Peter after having committed 
this crime, the most atrocious for a Saxon’s conception. And the 
following verses, H 5023b-5049, explaining that God wanted (H 
5025) “that so lioben man 1é5 gistodi” (that such beloved man 
suffered this grief) in order to make him better understand and 
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treat with forbearance similar weaknesses of “ the people,” point 
clearly to the Pope, Peter’s successor, and remind us besides, in a 
surprising manner, of Alcuin’s similar advice. But this passage, 
one of the finest in the Heltand, must be read and studied thor- 
oughly to appreciate its beauty of diction and delicate psychology. 

Very. striking is, finally, the radical change made by the poet in 
reporting Christ’s words of reproach to Peter, found in Matthew 
16, 23, beginning with the sharp reprimand, “ Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” Of course, to relate such a rebuke to St. Peter by Jesus 
was impossible for a Roman priest. As he could not omit the 
whole story like many other embarrassing passages, he “ deviated ” 
boldly from the sacred and divinely inspired text of the Bible or 
rather: contradicted it by telling his Saxons (H 3099): “ Crist 
vuas imu an is méde hold,” that is “Christ was well-disposed, 
favorable to him in his mind,” and He addresses him (H 3101)— 
“thegno bezto,” indeed a rather free translation of “Satan,” as 
recorded in Matthew 16, 23. 

And in case there should still be any doubt whether these de- 
viations from the sacred sources were the work of a naive scop or 
an uneducated peasant or the result of careful premeditation by a 
learned clergyman, who was anxious to further, or, at least, not 
to endanger the medieval aspirations of the Pope, such doubt will 
be removed by the following passages within the same story, all 
three reporting words of Christ, addressed to Peter, with small, 
but far-reaching changes: 


H 3068-9 .. .. héten sculun thi firiho barn 
sancte Péter: 
H 3072-4 .... Ik fargibdu thi himilrfceas slutilas, 


that thu mést aftar mi allun giuualdan 
kristinum folke; 

H 3082-3 .... Mid sulicaru ik thi gebdu uuilliu 
lénon thinen giléton. 


Cf. also the very instructive passage in chapter 40 of the Heltand, 
especially the final verses (3253-56) : 


.... Nu ik thi sulica giuuald fargaf 

that thu mines hfuuiskes hérost uufris, 

manages nannkunnies, nu scalt thu im mildi uuesen, 
liudiun If8i 


Only one more instance of our author’s cautious manner of se- 
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lecting biblical passages suitable for the educational aims of his 
epic: In John 21, 1-14, we have the interesting and touching story 
of Christ’s appearance, after his death and resurrection, among his 
disciples, St. Peter being again spokesman and main actor. But 
this part of John 21, as well as all the rest of his last chapter, full 
of dramatic action, including fishing and boating so much liked 
by our author, and crowned with deepest feeling, is not found in 
the Heliand. There were all inducements present for inserting 
this chapter, filling two chapters, 179 and 180, in Tatian’s book. 
Why did our poet miss this opportunity of painting vivid pictures 
of the sea of Tiberius and its fishermen? Why, in particular, did 
he omit here one of the most beautiful and most favored stories of 
the whole Bible, namely, the wonderful last conversation between 
Christ and St. Peter, with its heart-searching question: “ Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” This very same story, most proba- 
bly, was just the reason for our priest-poet’s omitting the whole 
chapter. For in this repetition of Christ’s inquiry might be sus- 
pected a doubting of St. Peter’s many professions of faith and 
loyalty, which were so cowardly broken in the hour of temptation 
and denial. And in the closing verses of John 21 a suspicious 
theologian of the Catholic Church could scent a subordination of 
St. Peter to St. John, or at least a coordination of both (v. 22), 
which would appear in contradiction to the aspirations of the Pope, 
as St. Peter’s successor, to the supreme rulership of Christendom. 


II. The References to the Clergy. 


As space will not permit a detailed elucidation and application 
of the many instances in the Heliand where the poet has in mind 
the interests, privileges, and duties of the Clergy, I can here merely 
mention and explain very shortly the biblical passages omitted, 
added to or altered by the poet, in deference to the ecclesiastical 
authorities of his time: 


a) The Pope: see underIc: St. Peter. 
b) Priests: 

1. Omitted by our cautious author are all remarks of Christ, 
reprimanding the religious leaders of the Jews, living in a distant 
country eight hundred years before, which could be construed as 
applicable to the clergy who worked among his readers. 
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Of his source, Tatian, the author skipped carefully chapter 131, 
where Christ tells the Pharisees about “their father, the Devil” 
(John 8, 12-59). We may mention further as being dropped 
chapter 141, containing: (a) Mark 12, 38ff: “ Beware of the 
scribes which love to go in long clothing and love salutations in 
the market places, and the chief seats in the synagogues and the 
uppermost rooms at feasts; which devour widows’ houses, and for 
a pretence make long prayers: these shall receive greater damna- 
tion ”—a picture only too true of a good many Church dignitaries 
under Louis the Pious. 

(b) Matthew 23, 1-36, especially the following sharp reproofs 
by Christ: | 
v. & The scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. 

v. 3. All therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe 
and do; but do not ye after their works: for they say, and 
do not. 

v. 4. For they bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and 
lay them on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not 
move them with one of their fingers. 

v. 5. But all their works they do for to be seen of men. 

v.15. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he 
is made, ye make him two-fold more the child of hell than 
yourselves. 

2. On the other hand, the author dwells at length on all pre- 
scriptions of Christ relating to the provision of food and other 
emoluments for the services rendered by his disciples, because he 
wanted his readers to understand them as indicating their own 
duties toward their ministers. We will notice this when we peruse 
H 1860-74,° which passage is, besides, characteristic for the style 
and content of this our unepic “ epic.” 


8  Heliand v 1855 b-1892 a 
Ne sculun gi geuufdeas than mér 
erlos égan, batan sd gi than an hebbean, 
gumon to gareuuea, than gi gangan sculun 


an that gimang innan. Neo gi umbi iuuuan meti ni sorgot, 
leng umbi iuuua Iifnare, huand thene léreand sculun 
fodean that folcskepi: thes sint thea fruma uuer®da, 


leoblikes lénes, the hi them liudiun sagad. 
Uuirbdig is the uurhteo, that man ina uuel fédea, 
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3. By his fear of causing unpleasant comparisons of his “ con- 
fratres ” with the religious leaders in Jerusalem, our author is 
governed to such an extent that he omits one of the best and most 
picturesque of Christ’s parables, used by many painters as object 
of their art, a favorite topic in the pulpit,—the parable of “ The 
Pharisee and the Publican ” (Luke 18, 9-14). Surely, there could 
not be any esthetic or poetic reasons against the insertion of this 
wonderfully dramatic parable into an epic poem. 


III. Tue Respect ror ECCLESIASTICAL PRECEPTS AND 
REGULATIONS. 


Since it would go far beyond the limits set for this discussion 
if all the “ deviations ” falling under this head were to be treated 


thana man mid mdsu, the s6 managoro scal 

seola bisorgan endi an thana sid spanen, 

géstos an godes uuang. That is grétara thing, 

that man bisorgon scal seolun managa, 

hud man thea gehalde te hebenrikea, 

than man thene lichamon liudibarno 

mdsu bimorna. Bethiu man sculun 

haldan thene holdlfco, the im te hebenrikea 

thene uueg uutsit endi sie uuamscabdun, 

feondum uuitfahit endi firinuuerc lahid, 

sufra sundeon. Nu ic iu sendean scal 

eftar thesumu landskepie 85 lamb undar uulbos: 

86 sculun gi undar iuuua fiund faren, undar filu theodo, 
undar mislike man. Hebbead iuuuan méd uui8ar them 
86 glauuan tegegnes, 66 samo s6 the gelouua uurm, 
nAdra thiu féha, thar siu iro nfdskepies 

uuitodes uuanit, that man iu undar themu uuerode ne mugi 
besuican an themu sfte. Far thiu gi sorgon sculun, 
that iu thea man ni mugin médgethahti, 

uuillean auuardien. Uuesat iu so uuara uuidar thiu, 
uuid iro fécneon dAdiun, s6 man uuidar ffundun scal. 
Than uuesat gi eft an iuuuon dadiun ddton gelica, 
hebbead uuit erlo gehuene énfaldan hugi, 

mildean médsebon, that thar man negén 

thurh iuuua dadi bedrogan ne uuerte, 

besuican thurh iuuua sundea. Nu sculun gi an thana sfd faran, 
an that frundi: thar sculun gi arbidies 86 filu 

getholon undar theru thiod endi gethuing s6 samo 
manag endi mislic, huand gi an minumu namon 

thea liudi I¢reat. 
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with the same minuteness of detail as those under Al, we give 
here only a classified list, as complete as possible, of all deviations 
which were caused by the author’s consideration for the ecclesi- 
astical precepts and regulations introduced among the newly con- 
verted Saxons by the authorities in church and state. A full treat- 
ment of these deviations with the necessary illustrations from con- 
temporary sources I have to reserve for another opportunity. The 
main object of the present paper is to exemplify the method here 
proposed for a more fruitful study of the Heltand, a method con- 
sisting in the use of the “ deviations ” as keys to its problems. 

In view, however, of the enforced brevity of our remarks, the 
necessity of a careful comparison of Tatian and Heltand and an 
investigation into every deviation in the Heliand might be em- 
phasized especially for those who are still in doubt about the per- 
sonality of its author, whether he was an uneducated layman or a 
trained clergyman. The following list is intended to assist in such 
investigation : 

a) The imposition of tithes upon the newly converted Saxons, 
although strongly opposed by Alcuin, the great Anglican scholar 
from Northumberland and later an illustrious member of the 
Academy at the court of Karl the Great and this emperor’s influ- 
ential adviser, who warned the emperor of the bad effect of the en- 
forcement of this innovation, was carried out by the Church au- 
thorities in a way that threatened to impede the adoption of the 
new religion. A scop would hardly be inclined to use his epic to 
foster such tendencies, obnoxious to the Saxons; but the author of 
the Heltand omitted no opportunity of stressing the duty of giving 
tithes whenever his source offered him an excuse. It is noteworthy 
that Hraban, whose commentary on St. Matthew our author most 
probably used in his explanations of and additions to the stories 
of this Gospel, asked and received from Karl the right to impose 
tithes for the benefit of his cloister Fulda in the year 807. 

We find, therefore, the conversation about the tribute unto 
Caesar, recorded in Matthew 22, 15-22, which was surely not of 
an epic character, taken up by our author (cf. H 3780-3839) and 
considered as important enough to spend sixty lines on, while 
Otfrid covers it in these two lines (cf. Evangelienbuch, book IV, 
6 v. 29, 30). 


Sie uuoltun duan in einan duam ioh gerno imo angust giduan, 
fragetun thes sindes thes keisores zinses. 
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But while the poet has time to dwell so extensively on this story 
which he uses for an admonition: H 3830—“ that gi imu sin 
gebad,” he omits Christ’s cursing of the Pharisees (cf. Luke 11, 
42): “for ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of herbs.” 

b) The introduction of the Sabbath as a day of absolute rest 
was as difficult as that of the tithes. Here again we find our 
author assisting the Church authorities in the suppression of any 
opposition to the strict Sabbath laws. If there is any proof yet 
necessary that his deviations, especially his omissions, were dic- 
tated by pedagogical considerations and not by esthetic principles, 
this proof is given by the fact that not one of the many sabbatical 
“healings ” of Christ is received into the Heltand, although all 
of them are by far fitter for an epic than the long drawn out ser- 
mons and discussions which are found in the poem, and many of 
them are of a particularly dramatic character. Again we ask 
whether a scop would have been so anxious to conceal Christ’s 
views about the Sabbath,—particularly a Saxon scop who knew 
his own people’s dislike of a closed Sunday and of all “ blue laws.” 

We look in vain for one of the following stories, although all 
are recorded in Tatian, the principal source of the Heltand: the 
healing of the man with the withered hand (Luke 6, 6 ff.) ; that 
of the diseased man at the pool Bethesda (John 5, 1-15), although 
followed by a convincing self-defense of Jesus; that of the woman 
with a spirit of infirmity for eighteen years (Luke 13, 10-17), 
where the ruler of the Synagogue tries to excite the people against 
Jesus’ breaking of the Sabbath; that of the man with the dropsy 
(Luke 14, 1 ff.) in the house of a Pharisee where Jesus was in- 
vited. And together with these stories there had to fall all of 
Christ’s pungent reprimands of the religious leaders for their 
narrowness and lack of charity toward those poor invalids, which 
leaders were told that they themselves would not hesitate to save 
en ox or ass belonging to them out of a cistern even on a Sabbath, 
or reprimanded (Luke 13, 15), “ Thou hypocrite, doth not each 
one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, 
and lead him away to watering?”, or reminded (John 7%, 23), 
“Tf a man on the sabbath day receive circumcision, that the law 
of Moses should not be broken; are ye angry at me, because I have 
made a man every whit whole on the sabbath day? ” 

Even the wonderfully humane attitude of Jesus (cf. Luke 6, 
1 ff.) in allowing his own disciples to pluck the ears of corn and 
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eat them, rubbing them in their hands, on a Sabbath day, did not 
appeal to our author, because certain of the Pharisees said unto 
them: “ Why do ye that which is not lawful to do on the Sabbath 
day?” How could the priest tell his Saxons that it was stated in 
Luke 13, 17: “ When Jesus said these things (about Sabbath 
healings) all his adversaries were ashamed and all the people re- 
joiced.”? Did he suspect that this very same thing might happen 
again if they should read in the Heliand this unorthodox message 
of Jesus concerning a freer Sabbath? 

After this rather long list of omissions it might seem almost 
trivial to mention one more slight “ subtraction ” from his biblical 
source, so hidden that, up to the present, it has not received any 
attention. Nevertheless, it is in just such minute deviations that 
the tendency of our author is revealed the more distinctly. We 
mean the fact that none of the references to Christ’s going alone 
into the mountains or spending a whole night on a mountain in 
order to pray, is taken up. This is the more remarkable as our 
author, in one instance, rendered the contents of the rest of the 
chapter of Tatian (chapter 70), but skipped its opening verse, 
which is taken from Luke 6, 12: “ And it came to pass in those 
days that he went out into a mountain to pray and continued all 
night in prayer to God.” The medieval priest knew the difficulties 
the Christian missionaries encountered among the Saxons in their 
suppression of the “ heathen” manner of praying in forests, at 
springs, on mountains—by night, where and when all the demons 
were rampant. 

We may close this chapter by making clear our general attitude 
to the above and similar “ deviations.” We do not deny that in a 
number of instances appearing in our lists, the author might have 
been guided by various reasons, as, for example, to shorten, to 
condense, to avoid duplication of a story, parable or other word of 
Christ; or, as indeed often, to “shun” prophecies of the Old 
Testament and their fulfilment in the Gospels (the latter a con- 
sequence of his outspoken Antisemitism). Nevertheless, in look- 
ing over the whole list of deviations and grouping the latter under 
certain heads, we cannot help but notice some clear principles of 
the author which have nothing to do with poetic or esthetic valua- 
tion, but reveal prosaic educational tendencies of the author, 
namely, to remove any opportunity for misleading application of 
words, scenes or situations occurring in the sources. 
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c) Miracles: 

That our author did not belong to the small number of “ liberal ” 
theologians, represented by the Northumbrian Alcuin and by 
Bishop Agobard of Lyons, a Spaniard, to a lesser degree by Altfrid 
of Minster in Westfalia, becomes evident when we study his posi- 
tion in regard to miracles. He knew that Christians of his time 
could not live without miracles, such as were experienced all 
around them, or were found in every biography of Saints, Martyrs, 
Missionaries and other prominent confessors of the faith. To fight 
against this veritable craze, of which an endless number of exam- 
ples could be given, would have been hopeless, even dangerous, and 
would have shaken the unstable faith of the people to its weak 
foundation. Besides, there were few willing or able to oppose this 
craze, because almost every one was infected by the same malady. 
Indeed, nobody doubted the possibility, and even reality, of all 
kinds of miracles. Even those few who hesitated somewhat in 
accepting all miracle stories did this only because “signa pler- 
umque dtabolico instinctu fiunt.” 

We refer to the introductory remarks to this paper, where we 
named as one of the almost unsolvable problems of the Carolingian 
epoch the fact that so many otherwise intelligent and sincere men 
of highest position in Church and State and literature were hope- 
lessly enmeshed in this epidemic. Any particles of alleged bodies 
or clothes of so-called Saints, even splinters of wood in any way 
connected with them, performed monstrous miracles, especially 
during the frequent so-called “ translations,” that is, the transfer 
of relics from one place to another, usually to a monastery or 
church. As an example may be cited the “ tabernacle” or rather 
tent which Christ’s disciple, St. Peter, proposed to erect on the 
Mount of Transfiguration for his master. This “skéné ” (as called 
in the Greek original of Matth. 17, 4) was exhibited and its 
authenticity not doubted; even Hraban, the “praeceptor Ger- 
maniae,” believed in this “skéné”, and was, in spite of his learn- 
ing, very anxious to secure certain relics for his own cloister, 
Fulda. Karl the Great and Alcuin opposed this whole cult of 
relics, particularly the “ translations ”; but the latter became only 
too frequent during the reign of the pious Louis, that is, at the 
time of the Heltand. 

Living in this atmosphere of miracles, and filled with it him- 
self, our author found in his sources the following words of Christ: 
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John 4, 48 “ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” 

Matthew 12, 39 “An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign.”—as a rebuke to certain of the scribes and of the Pharisees saying 
to Jesus: “ Master, we would see a sign from thee.” 


What could he do with such sayings in the face of the miracle- 
mad people and a miracle-creating clergy? Certainly, he could 
not risk inserting them. 

But, on the other hand, when he came to the story of the dream 
ty which Pilate’s consort was frightened, a dream reported only 
by St. Matthew (chapter 27) and discharged in one verse, he was 
only too glad to be able to tell such a miracle. How much he de- 
lighted in this story and how sure he was of pleasing his readers 
by it, is apparent from the fact that he composed 37 verses on 
this topic, going far beyond the biblical report, as seen in the 
following passage: 

.... Satanas giuuét im thuo, 

thar thes heritogen hiuuiski uuas 

an thero burg innan. Hie thero is brfdi bigann, 

thera idis opanlico unhiuri ffond 

uuunder togian, that sia an uuordhelpon 

Criste uufri, that hie muosti quicc libbian, 

drohtin manno- hie uuas iu than te déte giscerid- 

uuissa that te uufron, that hie im scoldi thia giuuald biniman, 
that hie sia obdar thesan middilgard 86 mikila ni habdi, 
odar uutda uuerold. That uuff uuard thuo an forahton, 

sufdso an sorogon, thuo iru thiu gisiuni quamun 

thuru thes dernien dad an dages liohte, 

an helithelme bihelid. — H 5440 b—5452 a. 


All this removing of dangerous passages as well as this inserting 
of pastoral additions of his own was done with an astonishing 
liberty towards his biblical source, with an audacity unthinkable 
for a layman of that time, who felt himself too inferior to replace 
the sacred passages of the inspired Scriptures with his own words 
and to whom the changing of utterances of Christ or his disciples 
would have seemed sacrilege. A Catholic priest, however, feels at 
liberty even today to place tradition and Church doctrine above the 
Bible whenever he deems it necessary for the winning of unbe- 
lievers, the protection of weak brethren, in short, for the salvation 
of souls. This same soul-saving spirit permeates the whole 
Heliand. Its purpose is not, as is that of an epic, to entertain, 
or even to tell a story with a moral, but to win souls for Christ, 
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just as was that, a short time later, of Otfrid’s Krist. Both re- 
move, inspired by the same pastoral anxiety and missionary zeal, 
all real or imaginary obstacles which could arise out of mistaken 
passages of the Gospels. The two are not antipodes, not different 
as Protestant and Catholic, but like brother and sister,—the 
Helvand more manly, vigorous, objective, joyful, optimistic, a lover 
of the beautiful on earth, appreciating “ uuerold endi uuunnia,” 
(cf. H 3265, 4287, 2356; also 2358-9 that berhte lioht sinscéni, 
3125 berhte sunne, 3134, 3575-8 etc.) the Krist more womanly, 
sentimental, subjective, pessimistic, ascetic; the Heltand repre- 
senting the bright side of earthly life, Krist the gloomy aspect; 
the Heliand full of light, the Krist full of shade. An excellent 
example of the characteristic style and spirit of the two poets is 
furnished for us in the way they interpreted the Lord’s Prayer. 
This prayer, the embodiment of all that is holy and venerable for 
Christians of all times, offered, so to speak, a challenge to the two 
poets to show their mastership, or at least to do their very best in 
delivering to the Saxons or Franconians this priceless jewel in an 
adequate form. Our comparison of the two renditions will become 
even more interesting and instructive if we assume that Otfrid 
knew the Heliand and its setting of the Lord’s Prayer, and that 
he placed his own conception deliberately besides the latter. 

In order to enable the reader to compare word by word the 
rendition in the two poems, one from Northeastern Germany in 
about 830 A. D., the other from Southwestern Germany in about 
&60 A. D., we give in parallel columns the two versions Heliand 
and Krist, the latter quoted from Piper’s edition, I 240), each 
part being preceded by the official Latin form found in the 
“Vulgata ” and its contemporary translation into East Fran- 
conian, accomplished about 830 A.D. in the same monastery at 
Fulda where the author of Krisé lived and studied, and with which 
the author of the Heliand might have had closer relations than we 
know of. 


Vuteata (Matthew 6, 9-13) and Taran (chapter 34) and Kaist 


HELIAND (v. 1600-1612) (book m1, 21) 
V. Pater noster qui es in caelis T. Fater unser thu thar bist in 
himile 
H. Fadar Osa, firiho barno, K. Fater unser guato, bist druhtin 
thu bist an them héhon himila thu ginuato 


rikea, in himilon io hoher 
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Sanctificetur nomen tuum 


Geuuthid s{ thin namo wor CK. 


do gehwuilioo. 
(Ad) veniat regnum tuum 
Cuma thin craftag riki. 


Fiat voluntas tua sicut in caelo 
et in terre 


Uuerda thin uuilleo oBar thesa 
uuerold alla, 

sO sama an ero, 
uppe ist 

an them héhon himilo rfkea. 
Panem nostrum supersubstan- 
tialem da nobis hodie 


sO thar 


H. Gef Os dago gehuuilikes rad, 


ms 


drohtin the gédo, 
thina hélaga helpa, 


Et dimitte nobis debita nostra 
sicut et nos dimittimus debito- 
ribus nostris 

cre ara endi alat 0s, heBenes 
uuard managovro ménsculdio. al 
sO une oSrum manuum ddan. 


Et ne inducas nos in tempta- 
tionem 

Ne lat Os farlédean 

la wuthti (1!) 

6} fords an iro uuilleon, 80 
uui uuirSige sind, 

Sed libera nos a malo 

Ac help fs uui8ar allun ufi- 
lon dadiun. 


T. 


qT. 
K. 


A 


Si giheilagot thin namo 
Wih si namo thiner 


Quemme thin rihhi 
Biqueme uns thinagz richi, 
thara wir zua io gingen, 
ioh emmizigen thingen 

Si thin uuillo, ao her in himilo - 
ist, eo si her in erdu 


Si willo thin hiar nidare, 
sos er ist ufan himile 

in erdu hilf uns hiare, 

so thu engilon duist nu thare 


Unsar brot tagalihhas gib uns 
hiutu 

Thia dagalichun zuhti 

gib hiutu uns mit ginuhti 

ioh follon ouh, theist mera, 
thines selbes lera 

Inti furlaz uns unsara sculdi, so 
uuir furlazemes unsaren scul- 
digon 

Sculd bilaz uns allen, 

so wir ouh duan wollen 

sunta, thia wir thenken, 

ioh emmszigen wirken 

Inti ni gileitest unsih in cos- 
tunga 

Ni firlaze unsih thin wara 

in thes widarwerten fara 

thaz wir ni missigangen, 
tharana ni bifallen 

Uzouh arlosi unsih fon ubile 
Losi unsih io thanana, 

thaz wir sin thine thegana, 

ioh mit ginadon thinen, 

then wewon io bimiden. 


In the Heliand’s rendition of the Lord’s Prayer we find again 


several remarkable deviations, in this case, additions, namely, the 


three marked passages, each of a different character. 


1. To 


“Hallowed be thy name” is added, “by” (or “in,”) “ every 
word,” making it more stringent. 2. “Give us this day our daily 
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bread ” has been slightly but meaningly changed in a very fine 
manner to “Give us on every day advice” (or “gain”), and 
enlarged by the addition, “thy holy help,” which reveals the same 
tendency of practical popularization which we have noticed so 
often before, and, at the same time, a fine spirit of sincere religion, 
depending confidently on God’s advice and help. 3. Altogether 
different is the last addition “ bad demons ” to the words, “let not 
mislead us.” Here we have a new and striking instance of our 
author’s sharing of the superstitious fear of demons which, as we 
saw before, was so common among the clergy and laity of his time 
and which formed one of the foundations for the miracle craze. 
At the same time, it furnishes again an example of the liberty 
with which the poet treated the sacred texts, not even sparing the 
most solemn words of Christ, as represented by the Lord’s Prayer. 


B. Polttical Reasons. 


In the same manner in which the “ deviations ” under the head 
‘Ecclesiastical Reasons ” could be, and were, used in this paper 
to furnish the key to the personality of the author, that is to say, 
to give an answer to the question, “ Was the author of the Heliand 
a layman or a cleric? ”,—in the same manner the deviations which 
I have collected under the head, “ Political Reasons,” can furnish 
the key to the solution of another problem which is, or should be, 
of interest and importance to Heltand scholars, namely, the ques- 
tion, “ Did there exist any connection, and which, between the 

author and the imperial court, especially the emperor himself? ” 
' But to go into the same detail of explanation and illustration 
here would transgress by far the limits set to this paper, par- 
ticularly because there would be necessary an elaborate description 
of the whole reign of Louis the Pious, of his family life and strife 
with its plots and counterplots, of the different parties which 
fought one the other with all kinds of weapons, militaristic and 
diplomatic, honest and dishonest, through decades, with ever- 
changing fortune. Again we must say: in such an atmosphere 
was our Heliand composed ; and again we must declare, that a more 
interesting, even fascinating, topic can hardly be found than this 
study of the “ Zeitgeist ” and “ Umwelt” of the Heliand. Very 
reluctantly, therefore, we restrict ourselves to the following short 
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résumé as the outcome of investigations the detailed result of 
which I hope to present on another occasion. 

1. The author arranges the story of Christ with painstaking 
minuteness so as to do honor to the Romans, especially to the 
emperor and his officials as prototypes of his own emperor and his 
officials, and to free them from blame in regard to Christ’s suffer- 
ings, placing it on the Jews, whom he obviously hates and despises, 

3. The author uses every opportunity found in his sources to 
impress on his readers the necessity of fulfilling their duties to- 
wards their temporal ruler as a part of their duties towards God. 
The most striking passage, besides that already mentioned in III 
A (tithes) (H 3780-3839) but which deserves a thorough investi- 
gation, is that in H 3182-3223, of which the most interesting final 
part is recommended for special attention: 


isa es Thar uuas thd uualdandes 

megincraft gimfrid, hud scal allaro manno gehuilic 
sulto uuilliendi is uueroldhérron 
sculdi endi scattos, thea imu giskeride sind, 
gerno gelden: ni scal ine fargQmon eouuiht, 
ni farmuni ine an is méde, ac uuese imu mildi an is hugi, 
thiono imu thiolfco: an thiu mag he thiodgodee 
uuillean geuuirkean endi 6k is uueroldhérron 
huldi habbien. 

—H 3215-23 


2. The author omits everything which could in any way be 
used for disagreeable comparisons between what had happened, 
eight hundred years before his time, in far away Palestine and 
what was happening at his own time in the Carolingian state, 
especially at the imperial court and in the emperor’s family. 

Not one of the particularly dramatic parables by Christ in which 
a king and the members of his family were actors or sufferers was 
inserted by our author in his Heliand. Even the most popular 
and beautiful parable of the Prodigal Son was dropped for appar- 
ently no other reason than that the oldest son therein could be 
likened to the emperor’s oldest son, Lothar, and the youngest to 
Louis’ youngest son, Karl the Bold, both latter sons being the 
cause of all the friction in the two houses; and while Otfrid in- 
serted in his Hvangelrenbuch the “ Wedding Feast of the King’s 
Son,” showing in that way that he thought this parable fit for his 
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similar and most probably competitive work of poetry, that same 
story found no place in the Heltand. 

4. But the same author who was so prone to discard all stories 
in the least liable to misinterpretations, did, against all expecta- 
tions, not pass by, but insert a story which, through centuries of 
preaching, has been “ taboo ” for the clergy, because of the danger 
of its being taken as condoning licentiousness, namely, the meeting 
of Christ with the woman caught in the act of adultery, although 
this story seems to contradict many other passages of the Gospels 
where Christ takes a decided stand in the condemnation of sexual 
sins, passages which were duly recorded in the Heliand. 

This story is found in the Gospel of St. John, chapter 8, v. 3-11, 
and covers in the Heliand fifty-six lines (3840-3896). We read 
there, just as in the Bible, that Christ absolves the woman, but 
silences her accusers, the Pharisees, by his word of irony: “ He 
that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 
What in the world could induce our otherwise so delicate author 
to insert this ambiguous story? There seems to be only one plausi- 
ble reason—his concern for the Empress Judith, an object of as 
much hatred as admiration. By the insertion of, and the promi- 
nence given to, this story, our author shows a courage which does 
great credit to him and, at the same time, reveals his standpoint 
as exonerating the Empress and condemning her enemies, who, 
during the very same years in which he worked on the Helwand, 
lad continuously accused the Empress of the same crime and were 
humiliating her in all possible ways. How they must have felt the 
lash of Christ’s words, unmasking their Pharisaic insincerity. And 
Christ’s final consolation and admonition to the woman: “ Neither 
do I condemn thee; go and sin no more” were like a greeting of 
the poet to his Empress, the wonderfully gifted and highly praised, 
but also severely censured Judith. 
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THE SITE OF CICERO’S VILLA AT ARPINUM 
By G. A. Harrer 


Since the time of the Renaissance the location of Cicero’s ances- 
tral home at Arpinum has been the subject of many a study. 
Scholars have interested themselves in it because the villa was the 
birthplace of one of the most distinguished Romans, and was a 
favorite residence. This interest is increased by the fact that 
many references to the place are found in Cicero’s writings, among 
which a long passage in the De Legtbus seems to offer the possi- 
bility of locating the site with certainty. And yet two or three 
sites have been selected. The city of Arpinum itself has often 
been named. A spot near the confluence of the rivers Liris and 
Fibrenus has been suggested, and the island Carnello, about two 
kilometers up the Fibrenus from the Liris.1 Some have tried to 
include both Carnello and the mouth of the Fibrenus in the estate, 
or to assume two estates. Centuries gone there was quite a lively 
rivalry between the cities of Sora and Arpinum, both claiming 
that Cicero had been their townsman. The rivalry was due to the 
fact that the site near the mouth of the Fibrenus has long belonged 
to Sora, while in Roman literature Cicero is known as a man of 
Arpinum, and it led finally to a trial by combat between cham- 
pions of the cities, under the patronage of a Count Federico of 
Segni, some three hundred years ago.? With the result of that 
combat, so far as the question settled by it is concerned, we may 
rest content, for the champion of Arpinum won the day! But 


1The ancient forms Fibrenus, Liris, and Arpinum are used in this 
paper instead of the modern Fibreno, Liri, and Arpino. Questions of 
identity are considered later. The map printed herewith has been adapted 
from that used by F. d’Ovidio; see below note 82. 

*D. Bernardo Clavelli, L’Antica Arpino, Naples, 1623, p. 229. 
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even now some local feeling of pride or jealousy is apparently indi- 
cated by the fact that a few years ago the people of Sora had an 
inscription cut, which informs the visitor that Cicero once lived at 
this spot “which then belonged to the territory of Arpinum and 
now is in the district of Sora.” 

' Not only have there been differences of opinion due to varying 
interpretations of the evidence, but actual, and unnecessary, errors. 
Mommeen,?® in the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, and later Jung,* 
in Miiller’s Handbuch, identify Isola del Liri, a little town on an 
island in the Liris, and some distance below the confluence of Liris 
and Fibrenus, with the Insula Arpinas which belonged to Cicero, 
though from Cicero’s own words his island lay wholly in the Fi- 
brenus. Forsyth® informs the reader of his life of Cicero that 
Cicero was born “at a point where the Liris and Fibrenus met, 
amidst hills and rocks and woods.” He was in good company in 
his error, however, for Cicero’s friend Atticus, before his visit to 
the estate, had expected to see nothing but rocks and mountains, 
and had been led into that error, he says, by Cicero’s orations and 
verses. As a matter of fact the section of country in the vicinity 
of the confluence of the rivers is quite level and not at all rocky. 
There are a few hills not far off, and in the distance round about, 
where Sora lies to the northeast, and Arpinum to the southeast, 
are hills and mountains as rugged and rocky as one can imagine. 

Since the solution of the problem of the site depends primarily 
on evidence found in the De Legtbus, I shall give the description 
at length. At the very opening of the book the three friends, 
Cicero, his brother Quintus, and Atticus, are walking in the terri- 
tory of Arpinum. Atticus says: 


I recognise this as the very grove, and this oak, too, as the oak of Arpi- 
um, about which I have often read in your poem on Marius. If that oak 
still exists, this must certainly be it; and, indeed, it appears extremely 
old. (Quintus): Yes, my dear Atticus, it does exist, and always will 
exist, for it is a nursling of genius. No such long-lived stock can be 
rlanted by the care of the farmer as may be sown by the verse of the poet. 
(Atticus): How can that happen, my dear Quintus? And what sort of 
seed is that which poets can sow? For you seem to me, in praising your 


Vol. x, 1, p. 558. 

‘Vol. 11, 3 (1897), p. 38. These errors have been noted by O. E. 
Schmidt; see below note 66. 

* W. Forsyth, Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 1863; ed. of 1892, p. 12. 
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brother, to be putting in a word for yourself. (Quintus): You may say 
that if you please, but as long as the Latin language is spoken, an oak 
which will be called Marius’ oak will never be wanting in this place.* 


A little later Cicero says: 


You are inviting me to enter on a long discussion, my dear Atticus. 
However, I will undertake it, unless Quintus prefers some other subject. 
If not, I will speak about it, since we are at leisure. (Quintus): I shall 
listen to you with the greatest pleasure, for what better subject can be 
discussed, or how can the day be spent more profitably? (Cicero): Why 
don’t we go, then, to our own promenade, and to the seats? And when we 
have walked enough there we may rest. Nor shall we lack entertainment 
while asking one another different questions. (Atticus): Let us go, then, 
and this way by the Liris, if you please, along the bank and in the shade. 
And now begin to explain, please, your opinion on the nature of Civil 
DAW. 5-6 6 

(Atticus): But if you ask what I expect; since you have given us @ 
treatise on the Commonwealth, it appears a natural consequence that you 
should also write one on the Laws. For this is what I see was done by 
your illustrious favourite Plato, the philosopher whom you admire and 
nrefer to all others, and love with especial affection. (Cicero): Do you 
wish, then, that, as he conversed at Crete with Clinias, and Megillus of 
Lacedaemon, on that summer’s day, as he describes it, in the cypress 
groves and silvan avenues of Cnossus, often objecting to, and at times ap- 
proving of, the institutions of commonwealths, and discussed what were 
the best laws; so we also, walking beneath these tall poplars on the green 
and shady bank, but then sitting down, should investigate the same sub- 
jects at somewhat greater length than is required by the practice of the 
courts of law? ® 


A remark which Atticus makes a little later shows that they 
continue their walk along the river 


I grant you all you can desire. For on account of this singing of birds 
and noise of the waters I am not afraid that any of my fellow-learners 
will hear me.® 


The second book gives the essential description: (Atticus) 


Do you fee] inclined, since we have walked enough for the present and 
gince you must now take up a fresh part of the subject for discussion, to 


®* De Legibus, I, 1, 1. 

Ty, 4, 13-14. There is some uncertainty about the text; but it is certain 
that the river Liris is meant. 

*y, 5, 15. Perhaps crebro insistens, interdum adquiescens should be 
read, frequently on foot, but then again sitting. 

®r, 7, 21. 
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change our situation, and on the island which is in the Fibrenus (for, I 
think, that is the name of that other river), sit down while we continue 
the rest of the discussion? (Cicero): I like your suggestion; for that is 
the very spot which I generally select when I want a place for undisturbed 
nieditation, or uninterrupted reading or writing. 

(Atticus) : Indeed I, who have come here now for the first time, can not 
gee too much of it, and I despise magnificent villas and marble pavements 
and sculptored palaces. Who would not smile at the artificial canals 
which they call their Niles and Euripi, after he had seen these? There- 
fore, as you just now, in our conversation on Justice and Law, referred 
all things to Nature, so you seek to preserve her domination even in those 
things which are sought for the recreation and amusement of the mind. 
Therefore I used to be astonished (for I thought that there was nothing 
in these places but rocks.and mountains, and I was brought to do so by 
your own orations and verses), I used to be astonished, as I said, that 
you were so extremely pleased with this place. But now on the contrary 
I am astonished that you can be anywhere else, when you are away from 
Rome. 

(Cicero): Indeed when it is possible to be away for several days, 
especially at this time of the year, I enjoy the charm and healthfulness 
of the place; but it is rarely possible. But no doubt it pleases me also 
for another reason which does not apply to you. (Atticus): What is 
that reason? (Cicero): Well, if I speak the truth, this is the native place 
of myself and my brother here. We are the offspring of a very ancient 
stock here. Here is our altar, here our family, and here still remain 
many traces of our ancestors. Besides, this villa, which you see in its 
present form, was enlarged and beautified by my father’s care, for having 
very poor health he spent almost his lifetime here in literary pursuits. 
And on this very place, when my grandfather was alive and when the 
villa, according to the olden custom, was but a little one, like that one of 
Curius in the Sabine district, I should like you to know that I was born. 
And so there is a strange feeling in my mind and heart which makes me 
love this place more, perhaps. And even that wisest of men is said to 
have renounced immortality that he might see Ithaca. 

(Atticus): I indeed think that that is a very proper reason for your 
preferring to come here and for your love for this place. And I myself, 
to speak the truth, have become more friendly to that villa and to all this 
land in which you were born and brought up. For somehow or other we 
feel a certain emotion about those spots in which there are traces of those 
whom we esteem or admire...... (Cicero): I am glad then that I 
have shown you what I might almost call my cradle...... 

(Atticus): But we have come to the island. Nothing surely is more 
delightful than this. For by this point, like the prow of a ship, the 
Fibrenus is cut, and divided equally into two branches it washes these 
banks, and, rapidly flowing on, it unites again and embraces just enough 
space for a moderate-sized palestra. This accomplished, as if it had be- 
fore it just this task and duty, to make this spot for our discussion, it 
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immediately rushes into the Liris, and, as if it were entering a patrician 
family, it loses its more obscure name, and makes the Liris much colder. 
For I have never found water colder that this, although I have seen a 
great number of rivers; and I can hardly bear my foot in it when I wish 
to do what Socrates did in Plato’s Phaedrus. 

(Cicero): You are quite right; but Quintus often tells me that your 
river Thyamis in Epirus is not inferior to even this charming spot. 
(Quintus) : And that is the truth too; and I would have you believe that 
nothing is more splendid than the Amaltheum of our friend Atticus and 
its plane trees. But, if you like, let us sit down here in the shade, and 
return to that part of our discussion from which we have digressed. 
(Cicero): You are persevering in your demands, Quintus. I thought we 
had done with the question; but you are not a man to allow anyone to 
remain in your debt. (Quintus): Begin, then; for we devote this entire 
day to you.’°® 

It is quite clear from these passages that Cicero’s estate lay 
along the Fibrenus and not far from its juncture with the Liris, 
probably, indeed, along that river also. A passage from Silius 
Italicus’ Punica adds a detail in corroboration of this idea: 


But he who dwells along the sulphurous Liris mingling its streams with 
the Fibrenus, and with silent waters flowing by the shores. .... Tullius 
of Arpinum..... a royal scion and of the noble blood of Tullus. How 
splendid a youth! And destined to give to the people of Ausonia in com- 
ing ages a great citizen..... He will leave to none of after time the 
hope of like splendor of speech." 


The Tullius who, according to these lines, lived near the Liris 
mingling its streams with the Fibrenus, was, of course, not Cicero. 
He was an ancestor, real or legendary, of the time of the war with 
Hannibal; but, from the mention of the location and from the fact 
that Cicero is coupled with his ancestor in the passage, it seems 
almost inevitable that the poet had Cicero’s estate in mind. 


2°17, 1, 1—n, 3, 7, with omissions. The translation used is the old one 
of C. D. Yonge, with changes. 

12 Book vim, 399 ff.: 
At qui Fibreno miscentem flumina Lirim 
Sulphureum, tacitisque vadis ad litora lapsum, 
Accolit Arpinas,..... 
Tullius aeratas raptabat in agmina turmas, 
Regia progenies, et Tullo sanguis ab alto: 
Indole pro! quanta juvenis, quantumque daturus 
Ausoniae populis ventura in saecula Civem, 

ori: ani nec deinde relinquet 

Par decus eloquio cuiquam sperare nepotum. 
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Silius was perhaps owner of the very estate. An epigram of 
Martial gives a little support to the idea: 


Silius, who possesses the land which was eloquent Cicero’s, honours this 
monument of great Maro. As heir and owner of his tomb or dwelling no 
other would either Maro or Cicero choose.™ 


Of course Martial may have had in mind some other estate.'* But, 
to make sure that the estate at Arpinum belonged to Silius, a des- 
perate attempt was once made by emending the text of another 
epigram, so that it should read: Stlius Arpino tandem succurt 
agello. The reading, however, has nothing to do with the estab- 
lished text which gives: Silius optatae succurrere censutt umbrae.** 
I found the emended text in the Italia Anttqua of Philip Cluver ;?* 
but whether that eminent geographer is guilty of its fabrication or 
not, I have not discovered. It has recently appeared again in a 
paper dealing with the question of the site, written by the head of 
the monastery of Casamari.'® I am sure that the good monk may 
be entirely acquitted of intent to mislead, for he quotes as author- 
ity a certain Grossi.*’ 

There is no other literary evidence of the first importance from 
Roman times. Later in the paper I shall quote additional pas- 
sages from Cicero, to help in solving certain parts of the problem. 
But first I wish to present a review of the evidence to be derived 
from works of the Renaissance; and this review will form a his- 
tory of the study of the problem as well as a presentation of evi- 
dence. I find no direct mention of Cicero’s estate in the Middle 
Ages. There are lives of Saint Dominicus,** who founded in 1030 
a monastery (Monastero dt 8. Domenico dt Sora), which still 
exists near the confluence of Fibrenus and Liris. There are lives 


13 Martial, xr, 48. Loeb Library, translation by W. C. A. Ker. 

18 Friedlinder’s edition of Martial, Leipzig, 1886, mentions claims for 
the estates at Tusculum, Cumae, and Arpinum. 

14 Martial, x1, 49. 

18 Published at Lyons, 1624. See below, note 43. 

161. Mauro M. Cassoni, La Villa Natale di M. T. Cicerone, Sora, 1911, 
p. 53. 

17 See Mommsen, OC. I. L., X, 1, p. 577, about the man Grossi. 

18 Acta Sanctorum, ed. by Ioannes Bolandus, Antwerp, 1643; see under 
January, vol. 1, p. 442 ff., the day of Jan. 22; and Analecta Bollandiana, 
ed. by Smedt, etc., Paris, 1882, vol. 1, p. 279 ff. For a document relating 
to the founding of this monastery see below, and note 90. 
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of Saint Restituta,!® the scene of whose martyrdom is associated 
with the island Carnello in the Fibrenus. They date from as early 
as the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and make no mention of 
Cicero. There is nothing, so far as I can discover, in various rec- 
ords and documents, now in printed form, of the monastery at 
Monte Cassino,”° not very many miles distant from Arpinum. 

For the Renaissance the earliest writer I find quoted in studies 
of recent years is Cardinal Caesar Baronius; but more than a hun- 
dred years before him other writers had considered the question. 
Flavius Blondus was, in the words of Gregorovius, “ the honored 
founder of the science of archaeology.” 74 He was also a writer 
on Roman history and topography, a secretary to several popes of 
the fifteenth century, and the discoverer of Cicero’s Brutus. So 
far as I can learn he is the first writer since Roman times to make 
mention of the site of Cicero’s estate. The mention occurs in his 
Italia Illustrata, first printed at Rome in 1474, years after Blon- 
dus’ death in 1463. But Blondus published the work in manu- 
script form in 1453,?? some years before the introduction of print- 
ing into Italy, and many of the manuscripts still exist. The Vati- 
can Library has at least four.2* In two of them ** and in the first 
printed edition the significant passages are as follows: 


And so the Liris, now the Garigliano, has in Samnium two sources; one 
at Capistrellum, a castello in the Apennines and eight miles above Sora; 
the other at Posta, a castello four miles from Sora..... These two 
branches, when they unite below Sora, form an island, on which are the 
ecastelli Peachum, Posta, and Lobrottulum. (Then follows more than a 
page of historical and topographical information about Sora and vicinity). 
But below also on a high place is Arpinum well known from the fame of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero and G. Marius whom it had as its most glorious 
citizens. Concerning it Livy in the ninth; ‘In that year Sora and Arpi- 


: 19 Acta Sanctorum, see under day of May 27; and A. Tondi, La storia d& 

8. Restituta, Rome, 1730, pp. 97-131. 

2° Chronica Sacri Monastertt Casinensis, auctore Leone Oardinali Epis- 
copo Ostienst, ed. by D. Angelus de Nuce, Paris, 1668; written in the early 
part of the twelfth century; and D. Luigi Tosti, Storia della Badia di 
Monte-Cassino, Naples, 1843, especially vol. 1. 

71 Rome in the Middle Ages, Vl, 11, p. 603 (English translation). 

#2 Alfred Masius, Flavio Btiondo, sein Leben und seine Werke, Leipzig, 
1879. 

83 Pal. Lat., 948; Ottob. Lat., 1455; Ottob. Lat. 2369; Vat. Lat., 1945. 

*%¢ Pal. Lat., 948; Ottob. Lat. 1455. 
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num were recovered from the Samnites’; and in the tenth book; ‘To the 
Arpinates and Trebulani citizenship was given.’ And below Arpinum very 
near to the river Melfa on the left are the castelli Fontana and Arce. But 
below Sora, where the two heads of the Liris unite there is Insula, sur- 
rounded by those two streams, a town which the ancients called Inter- 
amnia. And along the course of this river are found the castelli Turris, 
Campuslatus, and Insuletta. There is even yet, a little above, an island, 
small now as it always has been, to be visited with great pleasure by he 
eloquent. At this island Marcus Cicero was born, and not at Arpinum. 
For so he himself has left written in his Laws: ‘But we have come to the 
island.’ (Then follow quotations from De Legtbus, u, 3, 6, and uo, 1, 3).** 


The latter part of this section, which concerns directly the is- 
land, the birthplace of Cicero, and the passage from the De Legt- 
bus, does not appear in one Vatican manuscript ** at all, and in 
another,”” is inserted at the bottom of the page by a different 
hand. Alfred Masius, who has written on the life and works of 
Blondus, has not noticed this difference. He has noticed that in 
some copies in a few places remarks complimentary to Pope Nico- 
laus V were added, and by Blondus himself. Possibly those addi- 
tions, and this about Cicero’s estate, were inserted at various times 
in the course of the copying of the work. This copying might take 
a long time, for in regard to one of Blondus’ works, Roma Tn- 
umphans, it is definitely known from his own words that he em- 


**Ttalia Illustrata, Aprutium, Regio Duodecima: Liris itaque nune 
Gautianus duos in Samnio habet fontes: Vnum ad Capistrellum in Apenino 
castello: — octavo supra Soram miliario. Alterum ad Postam castellum 
quatuor a Sora milibus distans: ....duo hi rami cum infra Soram 
coeant insulam efficiunt. In qua sunt castella Peschum: Posta & Lo- 
brottulum..... Inferius celso item in loco est Arpinum fama celeberri- 
mum. Marci Tullii Ciceronis: & G. Marii quos habuit gloriosissimos 
ciues. De qua Liuius in nono. Eo anno Sora & Arpinum recepta a Sam- 
nitibus. & libro decimo Arpinatibus & Trebulanis ciuitas data. Et sub 
Arpino Melfae fluuio sinistrorsum proxima sunt castella Fontana & Arce. 
At sub Sora ubi bina Liris capita coeunt: est Insula oppidum ab ipsis 
duobus fluuiis circundatum: quod maiores Interamniam appellauere. Et 
secundum eius fluuii decursum castella Turris: Campuslatus: & Insu- 
letta inueniuntur. Est etiam nunc paulo superior parua nunc sicut 
semper fuit insula magno eloquentibus gaudio inuisenda: apud quam 
natus est & non Arpini Marcus Cicero. Sic enim ipse in suis legibus 
scriptum reliquit. Sed uentum in insulam est. Hac uero nihil est 
amoenius..... 

*° Vat. Lat. 10945. 

*7 Ottob. Lat. 2369. 
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ployed several scribes and that it took more time than he liked 
for the completion of copies sufficient for the demand 7*—time 
enough, surely, to allow the author to make insertions. 

The fact that the addition about Cicero’s estate was made, and 
its content, are significant. From the shorter version the reader 
learns simply that Cicero was a citizen of Arpinum. And from 
the form of statement it seems that that is all Blondus knew about 
it. The longer version gives the additional information at the very 
end of all the discussion about the region of Sora and Arpinum, 
and, of course, out of order from the point of view of topography— 
plainly a later insertion, an after thought. And from what source 
is the new information derived? Patently, from Cicero’s De Legt- 
bus, which Blondus quotes at such length. Blondus was the first 
to work the field of Italian topography. He had no predecessor; 
but by hard labor he dug from Cicero, Livy, Pliny, and others 
much valuable information which he combined with other histo- 
rical material of later times and with personal investigations. 
Many errors were inevitable under the circumstances; but he de- 
serves great credit:as the first to show the way in such studies. No 
other source than Cicero, then, was to be expected, unless it were 
tradition that had lived on in the region. But in Blondus there 
is no trace of any tradition. 

On the topography of the region Blondus obviously had informa- 
tion other than Cicero, for he describes the island of the estate as 
“‘ small now as it always has been.” Perhaps the information came 
to him from persons who knew the region. Perhaps he visited it 
himself; but I am not convinced that he did, since his knowledge 
of the region is far from faultless. His statement about the loca- 
tion of Isola del Liri is not correct, nor his identification of Inter- 
amnia, nor his apparent creation of a large island 7° where the two 
rivers join. As for the location of Cicero’s island, that is uncer- 
tain so far as Blondus’ own words go. After locating, along the 
Liris, Turris, Campuslatus, and Insuletta (probably la Torre, Iso- 
letta, and Campolato, all many kilometers below Arpinum), he 
states that the island of Cicero is “a little above.” This is ex- 
tremely indefinite. Does he mean to identify it with Isola del 


28 Masius, op. cit. p. 58. 

2° All four MSS. and the printed edition of 1474 give insulam. Alberti, 
whose work will be mentioned later, more correctly describes the section 
as a peninsula. 
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Liri, or with the island at the mouth of the Fibrenus, or with 
Carnello? He never names Carnello. And the Fibrenus he men- 
tions only in the quotation from the De Legibus, though he plainly 
describes it when he refers to the branch of the Liris having its 
source at Posta. To be sure Blondus does not identify this branch 
with the Fibrenus, and it must therefore remain uncertain whether 
he thought the two identical or not. But, in spite of inaccuracies 
and uncertainties, Blondus gets the credit of being the first to call 
attention to the passage in the De Legtbus, and the first to see that 
the information there given placed Cicero’s estate in the valley of 
the Liris. 

A detail may be added from the Roma Triumphans, which was 
published in manuscript in the year 1460.® In this work Blondus, 
giving a list of the villas of Cicero, says, “To him the most 
pleasing of all was his ancestral Villa Arpinas, which he mentions 
in the dialogue of the Laws.” It gives simply another indication 
that Blondus looked to the De Legibus for knowledge of Cicero’s 
home.** 

A final point may be made from the text of the edition of 1474 
which is said to have been edited by a son of Blondus.*? In a brief 
resume of the regions of Italy, given at the beginning of the book, 
and evidently due to the editor and not to the author as it does 
not occur in the manuscripts, this statement is found: “ The town 
Arpinum, once the home of Cicero and G. Marius, although an 
effort is made to show that Cicero was born elsewhere.” ** The 
phrasing seems to indicate a belief on the part of the editor that 
Blondus had produced an entirely new bit of information about 
Cicero’s birthplace in his Italia Illustrata. 

Petrus Marsus, who was a professor in the Collegio Romano, 
seems to have been the second to deal with the problem. In his 
edition of Silius Italicus’ Puntca, published in May, 1483, he gives 
the following note on the passage from book VIII, 399-411: 


‘Fibreno.’ The Fibrenus river flows between Sora and Arpinum and 
unites with the Liris at the villa where Cicero was born, which is called 


2° Masius, op. cit. p. 57. 

*1 Ottob. Lat. 1127, liber VIIII, fol. 13v.: sli omnium gratissimas ar- 
pinas paterna: cuius in legum dialogo meminit. 

33 Masius, op. cit. p. 52 ff. 

#2 Fol. 16v.: Arpino oppido Ciceronis olim et G. Marit patria quamquam 
nititur docert Ciceronem alibi natum fuisse. 
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the villa of Saint Dominicus, and which Cicero mentions in the dialogue 
De Legibus. But Arpinum is about three miles away from this villa and 
is situated on a mountain.‘ 


Here too there is reference to the De Legibus, and possibly an echo 
of Blondus in the expression, “ which Cicero mentions in the dia- 
logue De Legibus ”; but there is a good deal of definite informa- 
tion which can not have come from Blondus’ works. The Fibrenus 
is identified with the stream which flows between Sora and Arpi- 
num, and unites with the Liris. The villa of Cicero is located at 
the confluence, and its site is given as that of the monastery of 
S. Dominicus; for the villa sanctt domintct can mean nothing but 
the monastery. 

The source of this information is not known. Marsus was a 
student of Pomponius Laetus,®** and, as a young man, he may have 
been acquainted with Blondus. He was very much interested in 
Cicero’s works. Possibly in the learned circles at Rome the topic 
may have been discussed. Possibly Marsus visited the region, and 
with his Cicero, studied it out for himself. It would be interest- 
ing to know his reason for identifying the site of Cicero’s villa 
with that of Saint Dominicus. Possibly it was simply because of 
its situation on an island of the Fibrenus’ delta; but at all events 
the fact of the identification by Marsus does not prove that there 
was any tradition. 

Fra Leandro Alberti, in his Descrettione dt tutta l’Italta, which 
was published in 1550, and perhaps written as early as 1537,°° also 
considers the question of the site, but adds little or nothing to 
what was known, for he copies and quotes Marsus and Blondus.*? 


*«*Fibreno’: fibrenus fluuius labitur inter soram et arpinum et misce- 
tur lyri ad uillam ubi natus est Cicero quae nunc dicitur uilla sancti 
dominici cuius Cicero meminit in dialogo de legibus. Arpinum autem 
distat ab hac uilla fere tribus milibus passuum et est situm in monte. 

** Petrus Marsus, op. cit. preface. 

*¢In the edition of 1596 the preface is dated January, 1550; and there 
is also printed a letter to the author, which is dated in May, 1537, and 
states that the writer of the letter has read the work. 

**In describing one of the sources of the Liris, possibly the Fibrenus, 
Alberti gives an indefinite reference to Razano, no doubt Pietro Ransano 
(1428-1492). There is some evidence that he wrote a geographical work, 
and it is known that he wrote a historical work, Annales; but it has 
apparently never been printed. His work can not have preceded that of 
Blondus. See Opuscoli di Autors Siciliant, vol. v1 (1761), p. 75 ff. 
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He identifies the Liris with the Garigliano, and is apparently the 

first to use the Italian form Fibreno for the Fibrenus. This fact 
will be considered again. 

Cardinal Caesar Baronius, a native of Sora, seems to have been 

the first to identify the island of Carnello with Cicero’s island. He 

says in his Martyrologuum Romanum, which was published in 

1593 or possibly a few years earlier: ** 


There still exists the memory of (Saint Restituta)*® on the island of 
the Fibrenus river, where she was crowned with martyrdom; and that is 
thought to be the place which Tullius describes in the De Legibus, book u, 
in these words: ‘ We have come to the island,’ ete. .. . It is thought that 
because of the slaying (‘carnificina’) of the sainted martyrs, which regu- 
larly took place there, the river Fibrenus itself is today commonly called 
Carnellus, as if a ‘carnarium.’ 


Some years later he, again incidentally, refers to Cicero’s estate 
in his enormous work, Annales Ecclestasttct: 


I must speak of the noble monastery erected in this year (he refers to 
1030) in the Soran district, at that very place where the Fibrenus flows 
into the Liris, once made famous by the birth of Cicero, as he himself 
testifies in the book De Legibus. 


D. Cassoni *? thinks that this statement is not consistent with that 
in the Martyrologium, and that therefore Baronius had evidently 
changed his mind about the location; but there is no need to as- 
sume inconsistency. Baronius seems simply to place the house 
near the confluence, and the island, which belonged to the estate, 
at Carnello. Whether there is inconsistency or not, Baronius is 


** Martyrologium Romanum cum Notis, Venice, 1593; but in connection 
with the preface a date, September, 1585, is given. Text, pp. 235-236: 
Extat adhuc memoria (Sanctae Restitutae) in insula Fibreni fluminis, ubi 
martyrio coronata est; illeque putatur locus, quem Tullius lib. 2. de legi- 
bus describit his verbis. ‘Ventum in insulam est.’ ete. ... Putatur ex 
carnificina sanctorum martyrum illi exerceri solita, ipsum Fibrenum flu- 
men hodie vulgo dici Carnellum, quasi carnarium. 

*°St. Restituta has been associated with Carnello for centuries. 

“°' Vol. XI, which contains this passage, was published in 1605. Text, 
p. 103: Dicendum de nobili monasterio hoc anno erecto in Sorano agro, 
illo ipso loco, ubi Fibrenus influit in Lirim, illustrato olim cunabulis Cice- 
ronis, ut ipse testatur libro de legibus. He goes on to tell the history of 
the founding and quotes the original document of the founder, Petrus. 
See below, note 90. 

“1 Op. cit. p. 23. 
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the first definitely to associate Carnello with the estate of Cicero. 
It may well be that his statement in the Martyrologium gave rise 
to the claim, later asserted by others, that Carnello was Cicero’s 
birthplace. Though Baronius was a native of Sora there is no 
trace of any knowledge of a tradition about Cicero. Surely his 
introductory verb “it is thought” can not be taken as such, for 
he apparently uses it simply as a modest form of “I think.” But 
if there were a trace of a tradition, it would be hard to trust it, 
for in Baronius’ time a tradition might be due to what Blondus 
and Marsus had written well over a hundred years before. Be- 
sides it is almost certain that so learned a man would have known 
Blondus’ work. Surely it is not without significance that he 
begins his quotation from Cicero’s De Legtbus with the very same 
sentence that Blondus quotes. 

It is possible that the map of Campania painted by E. Danti on 
the wall of the Galleria Geographica of the Vatican Museum, pre- 
cedes the work of Baronius. Inscriptions over the doors of the 
Galleria tell us that the maps were first done in 1581, and, in 1631, 
were restored and corrected. ‘ Campania” was certainly among 
those restored, for the Barberini bees of Urban VIII, who ruled 
from 1623 to 1644, are plentifully in evidence on it. This map 
associates “S. Domco” and “ Villa di Cicerone,” placing them 
in the vicinity of the Liris and “ fibreno fiu.”, without giving their 
position more definitely. It is the earliest map to locate the villa. 

A few other early studies may be mentioned though they give 
little of value. Iulio Cesare Capacio in his Neapolitanae Histo- 
riae, published in 1607, locates the “ Fibernus,” as he spells it, 
near Sora, refers to the De Legtbus, and quotes Silius Italicus.*? 
In Cluver’s great work, Italia Antiqua,** probably completed in 
1622, are to be found quoted not only Cicero’s De Legtbus, but 
other passages of Cicero, and of other writers, in fact, almost all 
the references. From Cicero’s description Cluver deduces that the 
Fibrenus and the Fiume della Posta are one. He continues: 


‘* The date, October 1, 1605, is given for the dedicatory letter of this 
work. The text: Fibernus, ad Soram in quo Cicero Insulam describit, 
ad quam sedere solebat, de quo Silius, . . . atqui Fiberno miscentem flu- 
mina Lirim sulphureum; ... idemque Cicero in Lirim se praecipitare 
scribit. A marginal note gives: Lib. 2. de Leg. 

‘* Published at Lyons in 1624, a year after the death of Cluver. Its 
Summa Privilegit is dated December 23, 1622. 
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For in it the same island remains in the same place, and not far from 
it on the East is situated the town Arpinum.“‘ 


It does not seem possible to determine whether he had in mind 
Carnello or the delta of the Fibrenus; but his map, which clearly 
marks and names the Liris and the Fibrenus, gives the tnsula near 
the confluence and confuses it with Isola del Liri.*® Clavelli, who 
is able to find fault with inaccuracies in Blondus,** locates the villa 
at the island Carnello, which, he says, was in his day a foot under 
water, washed away by spring floods. He also identifies with the 
Fibrenus the stream which flows to the Liris from the Lago della 
Posta. 

Tacobilli,*” in a study written some twenty years after that of 
Clavelli, locates the villa near the mouth of the Fibrenus; Febo- 
nio ** confuses the island Carnello with that at the juncture of 
Liris and Fibrenus; Janningo **® identifies Cicero’s island with 
Carnello, and apparently locates his birthplace nearby; Tuzii © 
follows and actually copies the words of Iacobilli. 

A few years ago there was discovered a map °' made in 1750 
(its maker is unknown) which locates the villa at the confluence 
of the stream, and is important because it presents on a large scale 
a plan, which will be considered later. For the same reason im- 
portance attaches to a work of Ferdinando Pistilli,** who studied 
the locality at first hand, and produced an interesting map of the 
site. But in his conclusions he was less fortunate, for the best he 
could do was to attempt a reconciliation of opinions, and place one 


“Op. ctt. p. 1045: In hoc quidpe eadem insula eodem manet situ; cui 
ab oriente haud procul objacet Arpinum opidum. For his map, see p. 787. 

‘* The same error is made in the Theatri Orbis Terrarum Parergon, by 
A. Ortelius, re-edited, Antwerp, 1624, by B. Moretus. On the map “ La- 
tium ” one finds ‘‘ Ciceronis villa ” about where Isola del Liri is, and the 
“ Fibrenus flu.” flowing into the Liris from, instead of toward, the west. 

‘* See above, note 2, and op. ott. pp. 227-228. 

** Lodovico Iacobilli, Vita dt 8. Domenico, Foligno, 1645, p. 28 ff. 

‘* Muzio Febonio, Historiae Marsorum Inbri III, Neapoli, 1678, p. 122. 

4°A. C. Janningo, Inventio Corporis, 1683, p. 5. 

®° Storia ds Sora, 1727, p. 53. 

®1 See S. Aurigemma, Configuraztone Stradale della Regione Sorana nell’ 
Epoca Romana, Perugia, 1911, in which the map is reproduced; also D. 
Cassoni, op. ett. pp. 30 and 41. 

5§ Descriztone Storico-filologica delle Antiche e Moderne Citta e Castelli 
Esistents Accosto + Fiums Lirs e Ftbreno, Napoli, 1798, pp. 71 and 73. 
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villa at Carnello, where he would have it that Cicero was born, 
and another, built by Cicero himself, near the mouth of the Fibre- 
nus on the site of S. Domenico. An Englishman, Charles Kel- 
sall,°* in 1818 visited the spot and was so convinced that the site 
was near S. Domenico, and so enthusiastic about it, that he there 
had a stone placed de sua pecunia, and on it he recorded his con- 
victions. The stone with its inscription is there today to convince 
any whom this sort of evidence can convince. There has been no 
other study of importance before the appearance of several modern 
papers which deserve more detailed treatment.™ 

It is evident from these early studies and from the later studies 
too, if I may anticipate, that two sites for Cicero’s home are in 
question, one at Carnello, the other near S. Domenico at the mouth 
of the Fibrenus. Ultimately the choice of the site may be con- 
fined to one of these. But before considering this point, the iden- 
tity of the Liris with the modern Jiri, and of the Fibrenus with 
the stream variously called Fibreno, Fiume della Posta and Car- 
nello must be considered, for practically all the studies tacitly 
assume identity. Only Cluver says in so many words that he 
bases the identification of the Fibrenus with the Fiume della Posta 
on Cicero’s description, while Abeken identifies them apparently 
on his belief that the name Fibrenus has lived on through the 
centuries in the Italian form Fibreno. These assumptions may be 
correct; but they are assumptions in a problem where certainties 
are wanted. Of the identity of the Liris with the Liri there can 
be no doubt at all. Mentions of it in many ancient writers, in 
Cicero, and in particular in Pliny and in Strabo,®* who speak of 
several cities along its course, remove all uncertainty. It is be- 
sides fairly certain that the name has lived on, though it is now 
called, and has been called for centuries, Garigliano, and a section 


°* He also wrote a book, Classical Hacursion from Rome to Arpino, 
Geneva, 1820. 

*« The subject is considered also in Cicero, De Legibus. In cosdem com- 
mentaru. Adr. Turnebo auctore, Paris, 1552; B. R. Abeken, Cicero in 
seinen Briefen, Hanover, 1835; Carlino Branco, Memorie Storiche della 
Ovtta di Sora, Napoli, 1847; Ferdinand Gregorovius, Latian Summers, 
1859. Adolf du Mesnil’s edition of the De Legibus, Leipzig, 1879, gives 
some explanatory notes, and a small map (p. 260) which is not altogether 
accurate. 

** Pliny, H. N., mt, 59; Strabo, v, 3, 10. See also Ptolemy, mz, 1, 5-6. 
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of it, Carnello (Carnellus), in the Middle Ages. Certainly the 
name Liris, on Lyris, is found in Leo’s Chronicle * of the early 
twelfth century. It appears also in Blondus and, in the form 
“liri F.”, on the earliest map °’ of this region, which was made 
at the direction of King Ferdinand of the Kingdom of Naples, 
and is thereforeto be dated between 1458 and 1494. A. Angelo’s 
Latin edition of Ptolemy, dating perhaps as early as 1462,°° marks, 
on the “ Sexta Europe Tabula,” “liris fl.” It is regularly marked 
and named in later geographies."® 

With the Fibrenus the case is different. There is no mention 
of its name before Blondus called attention to the passage in 
Cicero, and Marsus, in his edition of Silius Italicus, located it as 
the stream which enters the Liris at the monastery of S. Dome- 
nico. Writers of a little later date, who want to identify the 
stream plainly for their readers, are not content with the Latin 
name, but give it another, modern name, and by that token they 
evidently indicate that it was not called Fibrenus in their day. 
Sanfelice,®° in the index of his book on Campania (1562), gives: 
Fibrenus fluuius = 11 fiume de la Posta, a name evidently derived 
from that of the lake from which it flows. Cluver and others, 
later, give it the same name. Caesar Baronius, whose Martyrolo- 
gium I have quoted above, says: “the river Fibrenus itself is today 
commonly called Carnellus,” a name which he curiously derives 
from the butchering of the saints along its banks, but which is 
apparently a name kept for this branch of the Liris from the time 


®°Qn names Carnellus and Lyris, see the Chronicle, 1, 56; 0, 36; and 
In, 18; and on Carnellus and Garilianus, Tosti, op. cit. who quotes docu- 
ments of the tenth century and later, in vol. 1, pp. 240, 241, 249. 

5 The map which concerns the northern section of the Kingdom of 
Naples, exists in a good manuscript copy, now in the Library of the 
Societa Napoletana di Storia Patria where I consulted it. See Roberto 
Almagia, Studi Storicit di Oartografia Napoletana, Napoli, 1913, p. 5. 

°* The preface of the edition of Biblioteca Vittorio Emmanuele at Rome 
is dated 1490; but the maps are referred by a librarian’s notice in the 
book, to an edition of 1482, or perhaps 1472, or 1462. It is not certain 
that there ever was an edition of 1462. See Hain, Reportorium Biblio- 
graphicum, no. 13538. 

°° Jacopo Gastaldo’s ed. of Ptolemy, 1548; Pyrrho Ligorio, Regni Neapo- 
litant Verissima ... Descriptio, 1557 (I have seen only a later edition 
of it); Gerardus Mercator, Italiae, Slavoniae et Graeciae tabulae geo- 
graphicae, 1589. 

°° Campania Antonii Sanfelicis Monachi, Napoli, 1652. 
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when a section of the main stream was so called. The island Car- 
nello probably derives its name from the same circumstance. This 
name for the Fibrenus is also found later in its Italian form 
Carnello. Iacobilli, for example, gives: il fiume Fibreno (hoggt 
detto Carnello). | 

The earliest map to name the Fibrenus is probably that of Ligorio, 
who gives it in the form “Fiberna fl.” and has it located on the 
wrong side of the Liris. Since he also places “ Arpino” and “S. 
Domenito ” on the wrong side, though their location was perfectly 
well known in his day, his evidence need not further detain us. 
The Italian form Fibreno is found first, I think, in Leandro AlI- 
berti (1537). So far as concerns the spelling of the word, it 
could be a form that has lived on through the centuries, for it is 
a good and regular Italian derivative from the Latin; * but the 
possibility that it has lived on, which is due to its form, is no sort 
of proof that it actually has survived. Leandro Alberti, as I have 
said, used Blondus, and, in the passage in which he speaks of the 
Fibreno, refers to, and practically quotes, the words of Marsus. 
The first appearance then, and therefore the origin, of the Italian 
form Fibreno may be due to the accident that Alberti was using 
Italian instead of Latin in his description—a description based 
ultimately, through modern Latin works, on Roman sources. 

Greater certainty comes from the results of a study of Cicero’s 
description, combined with a visit to the region and with the use 
of a good map—that of the Instituto Geografico Militare, on a 
scale of 1 to 100,000, is probably the best. The stream must be 
found not too far from Arpinum, for Cicero’s estate lay in the 
territory of that town. It should be a sizable stream, a noticeable 
addition to the Liris, and, it may be worth mentioning, a com- 
paratively cool one. Atticus found that it made the Liris much 
colder and was so cold that he could scarcely bear his foot in it.®? 


*t Notice the Latin forms, vitis, vinum, febris, tres, terrenus, febrarius, 
faber (fabri), and the Italian derivatives, vite, vino, febbre, tre, terreno, 
fabbro. Long e and long i often survive in the Italian. 

** Cf., with the passage from the De Legibus, Ad Q. F., 11, 1 and Tusc. 
Disp., Vv, 74, quoted later in this paper. Tested with a Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer, one day in May, 1923, the Fibreno registered 54 degrees, the Liri, 
59 above the confluence, and 56, below. A boy who lives nearby told me 
that in mid-summer the boys go swimming in the Liri, but not in the 
Fibreno, because it is too cold. 
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From the same description it is evident that the Fibrenus was not 
a torrent, but a considerable stream even in summer, and with a 
rather swift current. It is also evident that the Fibrenus, near 
Cicero’s estate, was not flowing through a region of hills and rocks 
as is the country at the town Arpinum. And, finally, it was a 
river which embraced an island not far from where it joined the 
Liris. All these requirements are met by the stream Fibreno, 
which flows from the Lago della Posta and enters the Liris at the 
monastery of 8S. Domenico,—and are not met by any other. That 
stream, then, which Marsus first clearly pointed out as Cicero’s 
Fibrenus is identified with certainty. 

Perhaps we may go a bit further, and say that this close cor- 
respondence between ancient description and modern situation is a 
fairly good indication that the Fibrenus has not altered its course 
to any extent. At least exactly that may be said of the Liris 
where the Fibrenus joins it, for in its current are the remains of 
a Roman bridge, locally called Ponte Marmone—a very substantial 
and a weighty argument that the Liris has not altered its course 
essentially at this point! It may however be true, since the bridge 
does not now cross the stream at right angles, that the Liris took 
here a slightly different bend in ancient times. This bridge, I 
found on examination, is built in the simple style of large blocks 
of stone. Its one remaining arch is formed in a semi-circle of 
one row of stones, (on the face near the bank there are sixteen) 
with no flat top to those uppermost, and with no prominence given 
to the key-stone. That is, the lines of the upper and lower ends 
of the stones in the arch form practically two concentric semi- 
circles. This construction belongs to the Republican period, though 
it lived on into the early years of the Empire, as is proved by the 
form of Tiberius’ bridge at Ariminum. But suppose the bridge 
built seventy-five years after Cicero’s day, the likelihood of any 
great change in the river at this point during the years between 
would not be great.°*, And, of course, it may have been built 
before Cicero’s day. Or one might idly speculate that Cicero, at 


**S. Aurigemma in Notizte deglt Scavi (1910), p. 304, publishes a frag- 
mentary inscription, found on a stone of the bridge, and giving the letters 
“CC. M.” One of the monks at the monastery informed me about it; but 
we were unable to discover it. Unfortunately Aurigemma says nothing 
about the type and period of the letters, and does not indicate clearly 
whether the stone belongs to the original structure or not. 
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some time in the course of his political career, with a weather eye 
to the favor of his constituents in the home-country, had been able 
at Rome to get an appropriation for the construction ! 

With the identification of the streams made sure it would seem 
that the estate could be located with no more to-do from Cicero’s 
description. But difficulty arises from the actual situation at the 
mouth of the Fibrenus when compared with that description. The 
actual situation does not exactly tally with the described situation. 
Hence, perhaps, the origin of the older divergent opinions, one 
favoring a site at Carnello, and the other at the confluence. Hence, 
certainly, the differences of opinion in modern studies. 

From Cicero’s description we expect to find an island in the 
Fibrenus, and near its mouth. But in fact there is a kind of 
delta there. The Fibrenus, flowing from the east to join the 
Liris, which is flowing from the north, divides ** into two large 
branches of about equal size and length, and from the branch to 
the south a much smaller branch °* runs off, all three then entering 
the Liris, and with it forming two islands. On the island to the 
south, which is much the smaller of the two, stands the monastery 
of 8S. Domenico. The larger island, to the north, is cut into from 
the Liris by a long narrow canal for about half its length. Into 
it the waters of the north branch of the Fibrenus have been largely 
diverted in recent years to serve the needs of paper-making facto- 
ries, so that this canal empties more water into the Liris than does 
the natural mouth some yards upstream. At a point between the 
mouth of this canal and the mouth of the upper branch of the 
Fibrenus the old Roman bridge would reach this island, if it were 
yet standing complete. A few stones are still to be seen there. 
All about here the country is quite flat, and low. Only one large 
hill is in the near distance, while a few miles away are the high 
hills and mountains. 


** Some little distance further up the Fibrenus, according to the map of 
1750, a small stream led off to the south and subdivided before it reached 
the Liris to the south of S. Domenico. It either does not now exist at 
all, or is one of several quite small irrigation ditches. It does not appear 
on the earlier map of the Kingdom of Naples. 

*6 This smaller branch appears to be artificial, at least it is canalized 
now for water-power. It is given on the fifteenth century map. D’Ovidio 
(see below and note 82) says that the earliest known use of the Fibrenus 
for industrial purposes was in 1519. 
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Because of the difference between the actual situation and Cice- 
ro’s description O. E. Schmidt,® in an article published in 1899, 
rejected the possibility that either of the delta islands was the 
Insula Arpinas, though he rightly thought that Cicero’s descrip- 
tion justified placing the villa, that is the house, at the delta. He 
chose Carnello as the Ciceronian insula. In rejecting the delta 
islands he called attention to Pistilli’s map of 1798, which shows 
essentially the same situation as exists today. The same is also 
to be found on the monastery map of 1750. On the Vatican map 
of Campania in the Galleria Geografica, three islands are shown, 
possibly by an error in making, of the canal which cuts into the 
larger island, another branch, for on the fifteenth century map, 
that of the Socteta Napoletana dt Stora Patria, which I have men- 
tioned before, the two islands are clearly marked. Smaller maps 
in Cluver and in the 1656 edition of Sanfelice, though they show 
one island only, are hardly worth serious consideration in the face 
of the evidence from the other maps of greater detail. In the 
document, which concerns the founding of the monastery in the 
eleventh century, the place is called Inter Formas, which means 
“among the streams” or “among the canals.” It is therefore 
possible that as early as that time the confluence had approxi- 
mately its present appearance. 

Here is a difficulty, for the ancient description and modern site 
do not tally. Will Schmidt’s Carnello answer better? It is an 
island of moderate size,®*’ entirely surrounded by the Fibrenus 
which in it embraces just enough space for a moderate-sized pales- 
tra. But it is over two kilometers from the mouth of the Fibrenus. 
This distance Schmidt would explain by asserting that in the De 
Legibus the length of conversation given by Cicero to the period 
between the mention of the villa, which they are passing, and the 
mention of their arrival at the island, demands a considerable dis- 
tance. But over such reasoning it is useless to linger. We do not 
know whether Cicero allowed as much conversation as would natur- 


66 Neue Jahrbiicher, m1 (1899), pp. 334-348. 

¢7 There are two islands at Carnello today, one of them no doubt formed 
by a channel made for water-power. The larger is possibly 400 feet long, 
and is covered with factory buildings. In G. A. Rizzi Zannoni, Atlante 
Geografico del Regno di Napoli, 1801, map no. 5 seems to show three small 
islands at Carnello. Not much weight can be given to this evidence, 
however, since the map is clearly rather inaccurate for the delta of the 
Fibrenus. 
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ally take place, or whether he compressed it, or whether he paid 
any attention to the point at all. How can it be known just where 
the three friends were when they mention the house? It is idle 
and immaterial also to try to map out in detail their walk, as 
Schmidt does, beyond noticing the evident fact that they were 
near the Liris and Fibrenus. But, to return to Carnello, we have 
no evidence for its existence in antiquity, except, of course, from 
an interpretation of Cicero’s description. Though it has existed 
for centuries, and now exists, Clavelli, whom I have quoted, tells 
us that in 1623 it was a foot under water, washed away by spring 
floods. But the greatest objection to it is its distance from the 
confluence of the rivers,—over a mile, it is. How can its situation 
possibly fit the words of Cicero? 

But we have come to the island. Nothing surely is more delightful 
than this. For by this point, like the prow of a ship, the Fibrenus is cut, 
and divided equally into two branches it washes the banks, and rapidly 
flowing on, it unites again and embraces just enough space for a moderate- 
sized palestra. This accomplished, as if it had before it just this task 
and duty, to make this spot for our discussion, it immediately rushes into 
the Liris. 


These words, with what then follows in the text seem to picture 
the whole situation as immediately before them. 

In harmony with this is a passage at the very opening of the 
second book. Atticus suggests that, since they have walked enough, 
they change their place and on the island in the Fibrenus listen 
to the rest of Cicero’s talk seated. It is hard to believe that 
Cicero, acquainted perfectly with the place, would have Atticus 
suggesting that they sit, since they had walked enough, and at the 
same time suggesting an additional walk of over a mile, which 
would have been necessary if Carnello be the island. Besides this, 
if Cicero is keeping at all to the dramatic proprieties, it is not too 
trivial to ask how Atticus, represented as a total stranger to the 
place, could know anything about Carnello. But if house and island 
were near the confluence, and if we imagine that the friends started 
from the house, as Schmidt suggests, on their walk that morning, 
it is reasonable to conclude that Atticus had seen the island earlier 
in the day. Unfortunately at the beginning of the De Leqibus 
we are plunged at once tn medias res, whether by the loss of an 
opening chapter or so, or by Cicero’s own plan for the introduc- 
tion, and we can not know where the walk began or whether Atti- 
cus had spent the preceding night at the estate. 
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Another difficulty, a dilemma, is before us if Schmidt’s identifi- 
cation is accepted, for then Cicero’s estate must have been a very 
large one, including land from the confluence to Carnello, or else 
two separate estates must be posited. Pistilli ®* chose the latter 
alternative, to harmonize the claims for the two sites, as I have 
stated, and tried to bolster up his choice by a reference to one of 
Cicero’s letters to Atticus, in which there is mention of our Ivttle 
villas.°° The reference is certainly to more than one estate, but 
they need not have been all in the territory of Arpinum, and if 
they were, there is no proof for two estates along the Fibrenus. 
Schmidt also seems to separate the island from the estate. But it 
is fairly evident from the De Legibus that the island was a part of 
the home estate, and that there was one estate. It is clear also 
from a letter to Quintus that the estate at Arpinum was one: 

I have rested, on the days of the games, from the great heat—for I do 


not remember greater—at the Arpinum estate ’mid all the charms of the 
stream. 


He says in the T'usculan Disputations :™ 


As if one in summer’s heat, when he can scarcely endure its violence, 
should like to recall that at one time he was surrounded by the cool streams 
at our Arpinum estate. 


To Atticus he writes: ™ 


I, when I would enjoy the streams and the quiet, so that I could bear 
up a little better, have not yet set. foot outside the villa; we are having 
such heavy and continual rains. 


It is also quite probable that Cicero had in mind the island itself 
when he wrote these passages, for, as he says in the De Legtbus, 


That is the very spot which I generally select when I want a place for 
undisturbed meditation or uninterrupted reading or writing. 


*§ Op. cit. p. 71. 

°° Ad. Att., vill, 9: Ego Arpini volo esse pridie Kal., deinde circum vil- 
lulas nostras errare. (Feb. 25, 49 B. C.) 

70 Ad Q. F., 11, 1: Ego ex magnis caloribus—non enim meminimus ma- 
iores—in Arpinati summa cum amoenitate fluminis me refeci ludorum 
diebus. (September, 54 B. C.) 

ly, 74: Ut si quis aestuans, cum vim caloris non facile patiatur, re- 
cordari velit sese aliquando in Arpinati nostro gelidis fluminbus circum- 
fusum fuisse. 

78 Ad Att., x1, 16, 1: Nos cum flumina et solitudinem sequeremur quo 
facilius sustentare nos possemus, pedem e villa adhuc egressi non sumus; 
ita magnos et adsiduos imbris habebamus. (June, 45 B.C.) 
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After the death of his daughter Tullia, it was on this island, 
Insula Arpinas, that Cicero thought of erecting a shrine in her 
honor.”*, What more likely than that Cicero chose that island 
because it was a part of the one estate which had belonged to the 
family for generations? 

The other horn of the dilemma to be grasped if Carnello is the 
island, is due to the large size of the estate.** The impression that 
I get from the De Legibus is not of a large property; but this, of 
course, is no proof. Real proof is to be had, I think, from the 
very letter which Pistilli quoted to prove two estates: 7° “I want 
to be at Arpinum on the day before the Kalends, and then I want 
to go around to our little villas.” And in another letter to Atti- 
cus; 7 “J must go to Arpinum, for it is necessary that those little 
estates be attended to by us.” The estates are small. It is quite 
likely that in the phrase tila praedtola he has in mind particularly 
the home estate. Schmidt, however, would have us believe that in 
that phrase Cicero refers to little properties in the district, from 
which an income was derived presumably in the form of rentals. 
But if this should be so, the use of the phrase found in still an- 
other letter to Atticus proves that praedtola can refer to estates in 
which Cicero resided, and that, in general he thinks of those estates 
as small. He writes" of “the time that could have been spent 


73 Ad Att., x11, 12,1: Insula Arpinas habere potest germanam aroféwou 
sed vereor ne minorem riz» habere videatur éxromipués. (March 16, 45 
B. C.) 

74 The size depends on an assumption, but a natural one, that the width 
of the land would bear some common relation to the length. Roman writ- 
ers on agriculture describe a iugerum as a plot 240 x 120, one-half as wide 
as it is long. The distance from the Fibrenus mouth to Carnello is over 
two kilometers, i. e. not under 7,000 feet. Assume this to be the length 
of the estate, and assume a width of 5,000 feet, an extremely large area 
is the result. Assume a width of less than one-third, 2,000 feet, and the 
resulting area is very much larger than the unit farms described by Cato 
(De Re Rustica, xt and x11) and by Varro (De Re Rustica, 1, 18 and 
19), and larger than the 500 iugera of occupied public land to which the 
laws of Tiberius Gracchus would give title. In Ad Q. F., m1, 1, 2, 3, 
Cicero mentions a field of 50 iugera which evidently formed an important 
element of an estate belonging to Quintus in the territory of Arpinum. 

™ See note 69. 

76 Ad Att. x1u, 9, 2: Mihi Arpinum eundum est. Nam et opus est 
constitui a nobis illa praediola. (June 18, 45 B. C.) 

77 Ad Att., xvi, 3, 4: Relinquimus enim pacem, ut ad bellum rever- 
tamur, quodque temporis in praediolis nostris et belle aedificatis et satis 
amocnis consumi potuit, in peregrinatione consumimus. (July 17, 44 B.C.) 
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on our little estates, nicely built and charming enough as they 
are.” If only the forged line of Martial, quoted above, were genu- 
ine, we should have additional proof: “Silius at last succeeds to 
the little estate at Arpinum.” ”* Certainly the author of the line, 
whoever he was, thought the estate small. 

Schmidt would also advance, in support of his theory about 
Carnello, a passage quoted by Macrobius: *° 


Cicero in the Fifth of De Legibus; Don’t you then want to go down to 
the Liris, since the sun seems to have passed the meridian a little, and all 
this place is not well shaded by these young trees, and pursue the rest of 
the subject in the shade of those alders? 


Schmidt thinks that the verb descendo should refer to their going 
down from the higher-lying Carnello. It seems more likely that 
Cicero was thinking simply of going down stream, and the expres- 
sion might just as well refer to some place on one of the delta 
islands for their starting point, as to Carnello. I agree with 
Schmidt that the htc locus of the quotation probably refers to the 
Ciceronian island, and yet, since the fourth book of De Legtbus 
is lost, we can not be sure that in the fifth book the island was still 
the scene of Cicero’s discussion. 

Carnello is then hardly possible of identification with Cicero’s 
island. We are brought again to a consideration of the possibili- 
ties of the islands at the confluence of the rivers. The smaller 
island, to the south, on which stands the monastery, may be ex- 
cluded, for it does not lie in the main stream of the Fibrenus, 
but is formed, as I have said, by a small stream flowing off to the 
south from the lower of the two main branches. Besides this, it 
is not certain that the small stream is a natural development; it 
may have been cut through for water-power some centuries ago. 
It has that appearance. The larger island remains, and in its 
favor are many points. The first and most obvious is, of course, 
that it lies at the confluence, a situation favored by Cicero’s state- 
ment that the Fibrenus, after dividing to form the island, statim 
praecipitat in Lirem. Again the upper end of the island comes to 


8 Silius Arpino tandem succurit agello. See above notes 14 and 15. 

*° Macrobius, Sat., vi, 4, 8: Cicero in Quinto de Legibus; visne igitur— 
quoniam sol paululum a meridie iam devexus videtur, neque dum satis 
ab his novellis arboribus omnis hic locus opacatur—descendamus ad Lirim; 
eaque, quae restant, in illis alnorum umbraculis persequamur? 
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a point so that the Fibrenus may be said to be cut by it quass 
rostro. Again, in conformity with the expression divisus aequalt- 
ter in duas partes, the two branches of the Fibrenus, which form 
the island, are of approximately the same width and of the same 
volume of water. Perhaps also, since Cicero in rapide dtlapsus 
calls attention to the swift current, we may rhetorically ask with 
Pistilli,®° “where has the Fibrenus greater rapidity than here?” 
Finally the island is altogether ample for the modicae palaestrae 
of which Atticus speaks.*! 

Against the identification is the fact that the Fibrenus does not 
reunite to form this island, but its lower end borders along the 
Liris. The anonymous author of the map of 1750 seems to have 
been the first to suggest a solution, which he did by simply indi- 
cating on his map, with an explanatory note, that the North 
branch of the Fibrenus in Roman days did not empty into the 
Liris, but curving south, joined the South branch just before the 
confluence of the rivers. He did this evidently on the basis of 
Cicero’s description, but without giving any reason why he chose 
the mouth of the present South branch as the mouth of the Fibre- 
nus in Cicero’s time. 

Quite independent of this author’s work, for the map was not 
known when he wrote, and independent of Schmidt also, is a valu- 
able paper published by F. d’Ovidio *? in 1899. Particularly use- 
ful is a modern map of the confluence on the large scale.** D’Qvi- 
dio says that the little branch of the Fibrenus which flows around 
S. Domenico to the south is artificial and that the larger island 


5° Op. cit. p. 70. Pistilli applies his rhetoric to the Fibrenus as it is 
at Carnello; but a comparison of the current’s speed at the two localities 
will hardly solve the problem of the identity of the islands. <A swift, but 
not a swifter, current is required. 

“It is, by a rough estimate, some 500 feet long and 250 feet broad. 
Vitruvius, De Architectura, Vv, 11, says that the circuit of the walk in a 
public palaestra should be two stades, i. e. 1,200 feet. 

53 Atene e Roma, 11 (1899), cols. 200-218; and 248-252. The second 
reference is to a review of Schmidt’s article. Two other studies of recent 
years may be mentioned here: L. Venturini, Notizie su Arpino, 1907, a 
kind of guide-book. G. Piereloni, It paesaggto del De Legibus, published 
in “ Arpinum,” Bollettino de Museo Civico di Arpino, I, 1 (1912). 

** The scale of 1 to 500 is given on the map; but I think that 1 to 1200 
would be more nearly correct. Possibly the map was reduced in size by 
photographic process for publication. 
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alone is a natural island, and is Cicero’s. To justify a belief that 
there must have been some change in the lower end of the island 
he makes note of the suggestion of an erudtto locale that the North 
branch of the Fibrenus did not originally empty into the Liris, 
for if it had, the Romans would not have built the old stone bridge 
where it now stands, since the present situation would necessitate 
the building of another bridge to cross the North branch of the 
Fibrenus within a few yards. The suggestion certainly shows 
keen observation. D’Ovidio, however, prefers the idea that the 
bridge led directly to Cicero’s estate, and was perhaps a private 
bridge. He then would have the single ancient mouth of the Fi- 
brenus at a point above the bridge; evidently where the North 
branch now enters the Liris. 

To the suggestion made to d’Ovidio S. Aurigemma * returns in 
a paper dealing with the problem of the Roman road system in 
this region. He demonstrates that the old bridge was not a pri- 
vate one, but belonged to a road which led from Sora across the 
Liris and on toward the west, probably through Verulae to the 
Latin Way.®° He argues also that the bridge must have crossed 
the Liris to the North, above the mouth of the Fibrenus, because 
the ancient engineers would have avoided subjecting their bridge 
to the extra force of the current due to the addition of the waters 
of the Fibrenus to the Liris. If the present condition at the con- 
fluence had been the ancient, by changing the location of the 
bridge only a few yards upstream the Roman builders would have 
avoided both the extra current and the building of an additional 
bridge. The explanation seems an excellent one quite apart from 
the requirements of Cicero’s description. With that description it 
furnishes adequate reason to conclude that there has been a change 
at the confluence of the rivers since Roman days. We may now 
agree with the anonymous author of the old map that the main 
Southern branch of today is probably the ancient mouth of the 
Fibrenus. How the change came about is not known. Possibly 
the branch along the north side of the island was blocked up by 
some obstruction. Some great logs may have floated down stream 


84 See above, note 51, and especially p. 43 of the article. 
85 Schmidt suggested that the bridge belonged to a road leading along 
the Fibrenus toward Carnello. 
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and lodged in this branch, or some huge tree may have fallen across 
and into it, and then, to make a way for itself, the stream may 
have broken a new channel to the north. Perhaps some day this 
question of the cause of the change can be decided by careful 
examination conducted by competent geologists. 

With the site of the island located near the mouth of the Fibre- 
nus it is of course obvious that the estate lay near the confluence 
of the Liris and the Fibrenus, as suggested at the beginning of 
this paper. This is the opinion of d’Ovidio, and Schmidt, if we 
omit the question of Carnello, will agree to the extent that land 
there belonged to the estate. It occupied evidently the angle which 
lies to the east of the Liris and to the south of the Fibrenus. 
The proof that it was to the south is to be found in the fact that 
in all probability the Fibrenus marked the border between the dis- 
tricts of Sora to the north and Arpinum * to the south, and that 
to the district of Arpinum Cicero’s estate certainly belonged. 
Additional proof is furnished by the De Legtbus. By the very 
first line of the text we are informed that the three friends are in 
the territory of Arpinum.®’ They then go down to the Liris and 
walk along it, and undoubtedly for some distance, for at the open- 
ing of the second book Atticus suggests that they have walked 
enough and should continue the discussion while seated. He sug- 
gests as a good place “the island, which is in the Fibrenus, for, 
I think, that is the name of that other river.” The expression 
allt altert flumini surely indicates that they are at the time at the 
Liris. Then before reaching the island they pass near the home 
which Cicero says his father had enlarged. Evidently their long 
walk along the Liris must have been from the south, for, if from 
the north, they would surely have been in Soran territory and not 
that of Arpinum, at the beginning. In harmony with this situa- 
tion the lines of Silius Italicus may be mentioned once more, in 
which he refers to Cicero’s ancestor who “dwelt along the Liris 
mingling its waters with the Fibrenus.” * 


*° See Mommeen, CO. I. L., x, 1, pp. 556 and 558. 

®*™ The exact location of the “oak of Marius,” with which Schmidt con- 
cerns himself, is not essential to this problem, and impossible of verifica- 
tion. See below, note 92. 

88 It is evident from Silius and from Cicero’s own words that the family 
had lived for generations in this place, which is so excellently supplied 
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The location of the estate seems certain; but to locate the exact 
site of the house on the estate is impossible. The evidence is not 
at hand. D’Ovidio thinks that the site is that of the monastery. 
Schmidt makes the same suggestion, but, as an alternative, would 
place it on the larger island of the delta. He derives his evidence 
from several passages in Cicero, quoted above, in which Cicero 
refers to the surrounding streams and the delightful coolness caused 
by them. But these references can not be made to apply to the 
house specifically. They may, and probably do, apply to the In- 
sula Arpinas, on which, it is clear from the De Legtbus, the house 
did not stand. It may be however that there were then canals 
led off from the Fibrenus and encircling the house, as the existing 
little branch of the Fibrenus encircles the monastery. This would 
not be entirely out of harmony with Atticus’ comparison of the 
streams he sees with the “ Niles” and “ Euripi,” artificial rivers 
on great estates of the rich, though I think it simpler to believe 
that he is referring to the confluence of the Liris and the Fibrenus. 

For long there has been a kind of tradition in favor of the site 
where the monastery building stands. Blondus does not mention 
the monastery; but Marsus, and Leandro Alberti, who followed 
him, identify Cicero’s villa with the villa of S. Domenico. Perhaps 
by the word villa they meant the house, perhaps not. Caesar 
Baronius probably favors the site of the monastery; but with the 
anonymous author of the map of 1750 the tradition is fully de- 
veloped. Pistilli has it also. It is argued that in the structure of 
the monastery much Roman stone has been used. And that is 
true; but some of the blocks with inscriptions, reliefs, and carv- 
ings of the period of the Empire evidently have nothing to do 
with Cicero, and we cannot know but what all of it was carried 
there from some other place, from Sora, for example. It was a 
lord of Arpinum and of Sora, who, in the eleventh century, estab- 
lished and constructed the monastery. From Sora is neither a 


with water for power or irrigation. This condition lends weight to one 
definition of the nomen Tullius which is given by Festus; Tulliog alii dizx- 
erunt esse stlanos, alit rivos. Plutarch, as is well known, reports a story 
that Cicero’s father was a fuller. It is obvious from what Cicero says of 
him that he was not a fuller by trade; but it may be that on his estate 
a fulling establishment was conducted. For it a plentiful supply of water 
would be a desideratum. There is at least one such establishment at the 
town Isola today, and I was told that there is one near the confluence. 
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long nor difficult haul. Quite a number of the stones show reliefs 
which picture military emblems and scenes of combat. They may 
have been brought from a temple of Mars which seems to have 
stood at Casamari some five miles distant.®® And certainly the old 
bridge may have been forced to contribute material, for stones of 
similar size to some of those used in the monastery are to be 
found in it. 

To the document which concerns the founding of the monastery 
we may turn for additional evidence. It reads: °° 


We found a place in the territories of Sora, where it is called “ Inter 
Formas,” which we held among the properties that belonged to us by 
chart of acquisition. And there we ourselves, domnus Petrus and domna 
Doda, together and in common, with one mind and one intent, constructed 
on a new foundation a church to the honor of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
of the sacred mother of God, and Virgin, Mary. And we gave it into the 
hands of the venerable domnus Dominicus, priest and abbot. 


The passage reads as if the building was to be on a new site; but 
it must be noted that the new foundation (novo fundamento) may 
not be used in the physical sense, but in the derived sense of a new 
establishment. In another document, which Baronius also quotes, 
telling of the founding of the monastery a few years later at 
Casamari, not many miles away from S. Domenico, it is specifically 
stated that the place was chosen because there were seen there 
ancient structures,®*! where it is said that there had been a temple 
of Mars.°? And they made use of the ruins. Possibly if there had 


*° See below, note 91. 

°° Quoted by Caesar Baronius; see above, note 40: Invenimus locum in 
finibus Sorae, ubi dicitur, Inter Formas, quem habebamus in rebus pro- 
prietatis nostrae per chartulam acquisitionis. Ibique nos ipsi domnus 
Petrus, et domna Doda simul atque communiter uno animo, mente una, 
novo fundamento construximus Ecclesiam in honorem Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi et sanctae Dei genitricis et Virginis Mariae; et tradidimus eam 
in manus viri venerabilis domni Dominici sacerdotis et abbatis. Baronius 
had probably altered the spelling to that of his own day; but I know of 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of his quotation. 

*! Antiqua aedificia, ubi dicitur templum fuisse Martis. 

** Schmidt seems to believe that in the name Casamari there is pre- 
served a tradition about the location of C. Marius’ home. He therefore 
would locate here the position of the “oak of Marius,” near which the 
three friends are at the opening of the De Legtbus. It may be so; but the 
possibility that mari is a corrupted form of Mars (Martts) should be 
considered. 
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been a similar condition at Cicero’s estate it would have been 
mentioned. 

However, though the house may not have been located where the 
monastery now stands, it must have been somewhere in the vi- 
cinity. Perhaps some day some one will have the good fortune to 
find and identify its ruins. 
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LATIN HYMNS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
By CornNELIA C. COULTER 


Ever since the Renaissance taught men the richness of their 
heritage in the remote past, students of Latin have (quite natu- 
rally) given most of their attention to the literature of the Cicero- 
nian and the Augustan Age; and though the growing study of 
history in recent years has emphasized the continuity of experience - 
from ancient to modern times, most of us are still prone to think 
of Latin literature as coming to an end with the fall of Rome. 
And yet the stream which we know best in the last century before 
Christ flows on (in different channels, to be sure, and with some 
loss of power, yet with amazing force and freshness) for many 
hundred years. So extensive and so varied is the Latin literature 
of the Middle Ages that one could spend a lifetime without mas- 
tering it. In this great body of material the Latin hymns form a 
comparatively small group, and they lend themselves well to dis- 
cussion because, aside from their intrinsic interest, it is possible to 
trace here perhaps better than in any other department of litera- 
ture an unbroken tradition from classical times until our own day.* 

The use of hymns in the Christian church is of course a direct 
inheritance from Jewish custom. In the period after the return 
from Exile, the temple ritual provided a different song for each 
day in the week. (We can still read in our Bibles the superscrip- 
tion of the ninety-second Psalm, “A Psalm or Song for the sab- 
bath day.”) <A group of fifteen psalms (120-134), which includes 
some of the most beautiful in the whole collection, was probably 


+The standard collections of Latin hymns are those of H. A. Daniel, 5 
vols., Halis Lipsiae, 1841-1856, and F. J. Mone, 3 vols., Freiburg, 1853- 
1855. More accessible to the average reader ere the one-volume editions 
of F. A. March, New York, 1898, and W. A. Merrill, Boston, 1904. G. M. 
Dreves, Die Kirohe der Lateiner in ihren Liedern, Minchen, 1908, gives a 
historical sketch of Latin hymnology, with biographies of important authors 
and German translations of representative hymns. A. K. MacGilton, A 
Study of Latin Hymns, Boston, 1918, traces the use of hymns in the 
Christian church from New Testament times to the 16th century. In the 
present article, hymns are cited by their opening phrases, and page refer- 
ences are given to the editions of March and Merrill. 
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sung by pilgrims going up to Jerusalem, and Psalms 113-118, the 
“ Hallel,” formed a regular part of the celebration of the Passover. 
It must have been one of these psalms that Jésus and his disciples 
sang on the night of the Last Supper before they went out to the 
Mount of Olives. The early church evidently followed the custom 
of psalm-singing, for the sixteenth chapter of Acts records the inci- 
dent in the prison at Philippi, when “about midnight Paul and 
Silas were praying and singing hymns to God’”’; and the Apostle 
bids his fellow-Christians at Ephesus and Colossae admonish one 
another in “ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs ” (Eph. 5. 19; 
Col. 3. 16). When the Younger Pliny, as governor of Bithynia, 
wrote his famous letter to the Emperor Trajan concerning the 
Christians, the gravest charge that he could bring against them 
was that they were in the habit of assembling before daybreak and 
singing a hymn to Christ as god.’ 

Students of the New Testament have thought that they could 
cetect in certain passages of Paul’s epistles traces of such songs; 
the clearest case is I Tim. 3. 16: 


He who was manifested in the flesh, 
Justified in the spirit, 
Seen of angels, 
Preached emong the nations, 
Believed on in the world, 
Received up into glory. 


The rhythm is even more marked in the original Greek: 


“Os épavepdGy ev capxi, 
ddixarwdOn dv wvevpari, 
OPOn dyyéAas, 
dxnptxOn ev eveow, 
dricrevOn dy xdopy, 
dvcdiinhby dv Bétp, 


(Cf. also Eph. 5. 14; I Tim. 6. 15-16; II Tim. 2. 11-13.) The 
complete lyrics of the first two chapters of Luke have the same 
balanced structure, and show, even more than these fragments in 


*Plin. Hpist., x, 96, 7, Adfirmabant autem hanc fuisse summam vel 
culpae suae vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire 
carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem. 
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the epistles, the influence of Old Testament psalmody on thought 
and phrasing.® 

The earliest hymns were of course composed in Greek—the lan- 
guage in which the “good news” was first proclaimed, and in 
which the earliest documents of the church were written. They 
were all rhythmical in structure, and the rhythmical form per- 
sisted when the Greek hymns were translated into Latin for the use 
of converts in Western Europe. The opening lines of the “Te 
Deum ” give an excellent idea of this rhythmical effect: 


Te Deum laudamus, te Dominum confitemur. 

Te aeternum Patrem omnis terra veneratur. 

Tibi omnes angeli, tibi caeli et univereae potestates, 
Tibi cherubim et seraphim incessabili voce proclamant: 
Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus Dominus Deus Sabaoth! 
Pleni sunt caeli et terra maiestatis gloriae tuae. 


Before long, however, definite metrical forms develop. These 
are not (as a student of Horace and Vergil might expect) the 
meters that the poets of the Golden Age had made famous, but 
certain other forms which had been identified much more closely 
with the life and thought of the people.* One is the familiar 
trochaic septenarius of Latin comedy, which continued to be used 
jn the mimes, farces, satires, and versus populares of the classical 
period, although, outside the fragments of the tragic poets, there 
is little trace of it in dignified literature. In the age of the Anto- 
nines (or possibly a century or two later) some unknown pagan 
lyricist sang in this meter the haunting cadences of the Pervigi- 


*H. O. Taylor, The Olassical Heritage of the Middle Ages, ed. 2, New 
York, 1903, pp. 249-250, notes that the Magnificat, etc., preserve in their 
structure the parallelism of Hebrew poetry; and W. Meyer, Fragmenta 
Burana, Berlin, 1901, pp. 145-154, finds definite imitation of the forms of 
Semitic poetry by the Greek and Latin Christians. On the other hand, E. 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, Leipzig, 1898, pp. 841-870, regards the rhyth- 
mical structure of the Greek and Latin hymns ae a direct inheritance from 
rhythmical prose. It is possible that both these theories are partly right— 
that the earliest hymns in Greek were direct adaptations from the Hebrew, 
but that the form found a congenial soil in Greek because of the very 
similar structure of rhetorical prose. 

‘The adoption at the close of the classical period of popular verse forms 
which had been at least partially submerged during that period supplies 
an interesting parallel to recognized tendencies in diction, grammatical 
form, and syntax. 
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lium Veneris. When next we meet it, it is a medium for the long- 
ings and aspirations of the Christian heart; and how admirably 
adapted it was to this use such hymns as Pange lingua and Stabat 
mater show. In the hymns, the pause at the end of the fourth foot 
iy very marked, so that the septenarius becomes virtually two short 
lines, and is generally so printed. For the other of the two favor- 
ite meters, a similar history may be postulated. An eight-foot 
iambic line had been used by both comic and tragic poets (e. g., 
Plaut., Bacch., 957; Sextus Turpilius, Frag. Com., 196; Accius, 
Frag. Trag., 32). With a pause at the end of the fourth foot 
(such as appears in the lines of Plautus and Sextus Turpilius just 
cited) this line too might break into two lines of dimeter, and so 
provide the verse form which we find in the wistful address of the 
Emperor Hadrian to his soul, and again, with a fuller resonance 
and a more solemn majesty, in the hymns of Hilary of Poictiers 
and Ambrose of Milan.° 

These meters from the beginning showed a closer correspond- 
ence between verse ictus and word accent than the meters of Vergil 
and Horace; and in the course of time the quantity of syllables 
came to be wholly neglected, and word accent became the one 
important thing. Along with the change from quantitative to 
accentual verse went the gradual development of rhyme.’ This 


* This is the most commonly used verse form in mediaeval hymnology, 
and has come down to us under the name of “ Long Meter.” The trochaic 
septenarius appears in our hymnals as “ 8s 7s,” and is familiar in such 
bymns as “In the cross of Christ I glory.” 

*I have not attempted to settle the perplexing question of the reasons 
for the change from quantitative to accentual verse. Trench (Sacred 
Latin Poetry, ed. 3, London, 1874, pp. 15-25), pointe out that quantitative 
verse had never been wholly assimilated by the Italians, and that with 
the general breaking down of standards in classical literature it was 
natural that there should be a return to the old accentual verse. He 
notes too that many members of the congregations for whom the hymns 
were designed would have failed to appreciate the quantitative value of 
words, whereas accent would have made a much more direct and universal 
appeal. 

*Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 843, followed by H. O. Taylor, Classical 
Heritage of the Middle Ages, pp. 258-259, finds the source of rhyme for 
Greek and Latin hymnology in the Gorgianic figures of rhythmical prose. 
It seems much more likely, as Trench suggests (Sacred Latin Poetry, pp. 
25-45) that the element of rhyme, which had been present in Latin poetry 
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appears first in the occasional use of terminal assonance—one coup- 
let showing assonance and the next neglecting it, or a stanza in 
which there is no attempt at rhyme followed by one in which the 
last syllable of all four lines is the same.® The first and third 
stanzas of a Pentecostal hymn of Hilary run: 


Beata nobis gaudia 
Anni reduxit orbita, 
Cum Spiritus paraclitus 

' Yllapsus est discipulis. 
Linguis loquuntur omnium; 
Turbae pavent gentilium: 


Mueto madere deputant, 
Quos Spiritus repleverat. 


An evening hymn which has been attributed both to Ambrose and 
to Gregory the Great runs: 


Lucis creator optime, 
Lucem dierum proferens, 
Primordiis lucis novae 
Mundi parans originem. 

* * * * * 
Caeleste puleet ostium, 
Vitale tollat praemium, 
Vitemus omne noxium, 
Purgemus omne pessimum. 


This half-unconscious groping toward rhyme is frequent in 
hymns written by followers of Ambrose in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies; it gradually becomes surer and more purposeful, so that 
by the eleventh century rhymed accentual verse is the norm. To 
be sure, there are occasional returns to classical verse forms. Pru- 
dentius uses anapaests; Gregory the Great and Paulus Diaconus 
compose hymns in Sapphic strophes; Theodulph sang in elegiac 
couplets the splendid Palm Sunday hymn which, according to 


from the beginning, came to be used more and more as a sort of compensa- 
tion for relaxed strictness of metrical observance. 

* It is interesting to notice how often, in this early etage, a syllable end- 
ing in e plus a nasa] sound is coupled with another nasal of quite different 
spelling—fugiens and opem, for instance; omnipotens and memorem— 
clear proof that the final syllable in these words had become merely a 
nasal glide. 
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legend, resulted in his release from prison; Abelard and Bernard 
of Cluny handle (accentual) dactyls with considerable skill. But 
the iambic dimeter and the trochaic dimeter with the second line 
catalectic continue to hold the first place; and these are used in a 
great variety of stanza forms, sometimes with a richness of rhyme 
that reminds one of the stained glass windows of a mediaeval 
cathedral. A hymn of Bede’s for Holy Innocents’ Day has an 
eight-line stanza that folds back on itself, the last verse of each 
stanza repeating the first: 

Hymnum canentes martyrum 

Dicamus innocentium, 

Quos terra flentes perdidit, 

Gaudens sed aethra suscipit. 

Vultum patris per saecula 

Quorum . eahdy 

Eiusque laudant gratiam, 

Hymnum canentes martyrum. 


One of Petrus Damianus paints the beauties of the New Jerusalem: 


Hiems horrens, aestas torrens illic numquam saeviunt; 
Flos perpetuus rosarum ver agit perpetuum; 
Candent lilia, rubescit crocus, sudat balsamum. 
Virent prata, vernant sata, rivi mellis influunt; 
Pigmentorum spirat odor, liquor et aromatum; 
Pendent poma floridorum non lapsura nemorum. 


The long meditative poem of Bernard of Cluny, De Contemptu 
Mundt, which, although not itself a hymn, has given us some of 
the most beautiful hymns in the English language, is even richer 
in rhyme; indeed, so intricate is the rhyme-scheme that Bernard 
himself declares in the preface to the poem that it was only by 
direct inspiration from heaven that he was enabled to carry it out.° 
The lines of which “ Jerusalem the golden ” is an adaptation run: 

Urbs Sion aurea, patria lactea, cive decora, 

Omne cor obruis, omnibus obstruis et cor et ora. 

Nescio, nescio, quae iubilatio, lux tibi qualis, 

Quam socialia gaudia, gloria quam specialis. 


In subject, the hymns have a wide range. There are hymns for 


° Quoted in English translation in Seven Great Hymns of the Mediaeval 
Church, ed. 7, New York, 1868, p. 3. 
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morning and evening, and for the other stated seasons of prayer, 
like Lauds and Compline; for the different days of the week; and 
for the various seasons of the church year—Christmas, Easter, 
Ascension, Whitsuntide. The Holy Trinity is celebrated in solemn 
measures, and the different saints and apostles have hymns in their 
honor. 

The use of hymns was in general restricted to the services of 
prayer and praise, either public or private; another variety of 
sacred song grew up in connection with the mass, and owed its 
origin to an attempt to facilitate the learning of the musical set- 
ting for that service. From the time when one of the two monks 
who had been sent by Pope Adrian to Charlemagne to teach the 
proper method of chanting, fell ill on the shore of Lake Constance 
and stayed there instead of going on to Metz, the monks of Saint 
Gall had been in the habit of prolonging the final a of the Alleluta 
before the Gospel over a number of notes. These notes were indi- 
cated in the antiphonary by a set of symbols called newmes; but 
the system was so vague that the singing had to be done practi- 
cally by rote, the neumes serving at best as a reminder to one who 
already knew the tune that the voice was to go up or down. It 
happened that about 862 some monks from another monastery 
came to Saint Gall, bringing with them their antiphonary, in which 
each note of the cadence of the Alleluia had a syllable fitted to it. 
Struck by the aid that this would furnish in memorizing the tune, 
a monk of Saint Gall, Notker Balbulus by name, set about to com- 
pose words to the existing cadences, each syllable corresponding 
to one of the notes in the melody. These compositions were called 
proses, to distinguish them from the metrical hymns; they were 
also known as sequences, because of their position after the Alle- 
luia; the more general term trope, which originally meant any 
versicle added to the choral part of the mass, was also applied to 
them. From the early rhythmical stage represented by Media vita 
in morte sumus the sequence developed through a transitional 
form into regular rhymed verse, and as such became one of the 
favorite forms of composition in the twelfth century. Save for 
their position in the service and for the special requirements of 
their musical setting, the rhymed sequences are hardly to be 
distinguished from hymns; and the student who first meets Vent, 
sancie Spiritus, Stabat mater, and Dtes trae on the printed page 
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is generally startled to discover that they are not properly hymns, 
but sequences.*° 

A hymn of earlier date, written by Paul the Deacon for Saint 
John the Baptist’s Day, which prays the saint to cleanse the lips 
of his servants in order that they may praise him aright: 


Ut queant laxis 
Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum, 
Solve polluta 
Labii reatum, 
Sancte Ioannes, 


has also had interesting connections with the history of music. 
About the year 1000, a certain Guido d’Arezzo, who is described 
ag a man of “small stature but great talent, a remarkably fine 
musician, with a strong, clear, and flexible voice,” noticing that 
in the musical arrangement of this hymn each phrase began on a 
higher note than the one preceding, conceived the idea of taking 
the first syllable of each phrase to indicate the note in question, 
and so got the names Ut, Re, Mt, Fa, Sol, for the six-note scale 
that was the basis of his musical system.” *4 With these names in 
mind, and a feeling for the relative position of the notes that they 
represented, it became much easier for one to acquire a new tune. 
It was said that the Pope himself, hearing of Guido’s discovery, 
sent for him to come to Rome, and would not let him go until he 
had mastered the system. To the people of that day, the dis- 
covery must have been little short of magical, and it is not surpris- 


1°See J. Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology, New York, 1892, under Latin 
Hymnody, Notker Balbulus, and Sequences. 

11 Later, when the complete octave was recognized, the initial letters of 
Sancte Ioannes were taken as the name of the seventh note, and Do was 
substituted for Ut because of its greater resonance. The use of syllables 
as names for the notes of the scale, known as “ solmisation,” is evidently 
what Miss MacGilton refers to in her statement (Study of Latin 
Hymns, p. 42) about “Guido of Arezzo, who introduced solemnization.” 
The melody of “Ut queant laxis” is given in modern notation in The 
Ozford History of Music, Oxford, 1905, nm, p. 74, and in C. S. Brown’s 
Latin Songs, New York, 1914, p. 38. For other details about Guido’s dis- 
covery, see R. Eitner, Quellen-Leaicon, Leipzig, 1901, and Grove’s Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians, ed. J. A. F. Maitland, New York, 1907, under 
Guido. 
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ing that we hear later of “the idolatrous use of the hymn as 4 
charm for recovering the voice.” *? 

A perceptible change of mood takes place between the days of 
Hilary and Ambrose and the close of the Middle Ages. At first 
the emphasis is laid on God the Creator—his power and majesty, 
the splendor of his attributes. Then a more human note creeps in, 
in references to the Savior—his birth as a helpless babe, his death 
on the cruel cross. The beautiful hymn of Fortunatus which 
begins “ Pange, lingua, gloriosi proelium certaminis” celebrates 
the cross as honored above all the trees of the forest by the weight 
of that sacred body, and begs it to bend its arms tenderly to receive 
him: 

Dulce lignum dulci clavo dulce pondus sustinens. 

There are meditations upon the body of Christ—his wounded feet, 
his thorn-pierced head; upon the name of Jesus, “sweet in a 
believer’s ear”; upon the vanity of earthly pleasures and the 
glories of the New Jerusalem. The Virgin Mary, “ Maris stella, 
Dei mater alma,” takes 8 more and more prominent place, and the 
hymn-writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries never weary 
of pondering on her joys and sorrows. To this class belongs that 
meditation which is perhaps the saddest and sweetest of all the 
mediaeval hymns, the Stabat mater. 

In other hymns the trembling sinner looks forward to the close 
of his life, when the soul shall be released from its earthly prison 
and shall stand before its Maker to give an account of all the deeds 
done in the flesh; or to that still more terrible Day that shall come 
as swiftly and suddenly as a thief in the night, when “the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first.” (I Thess. 4.16). This theme is found in me- 
diaeval hymnology from the seventh century on, and reaches its 
fullest expression in the magnificent Dies irae—a hymn which, 
after more than one hundred and fifty attempts in English and 
at least ninety in German, “ still defies adequate translation.” 
Of this hymn a commentator has said, “The secret of <its> irre- 
sistible power lies in the awful grandeur of the theme, the intense 


18 March, Latin Hymna, p. 263. 
** Merrill, Latin Hymns, p. 74. 
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earnestness and pathos of the poet, the simple majesty and solemn 
music of its language, the stately meter, the triple rhyme, and the 
vowel assonances chosen in striking adaptation to the sense—all 
combining to produce an overwhelming effect, as if we heard the 
final crash of the universe, the commotion of the opening graves, 
the trumpet of the archangel summoning the quick and the dead, 
and saw the ‘king of tremendous majesty,’ seated on the throne 
of justice and mercy, and ready to dispense everlasting life or ever- 
lasting woe.” ** 

A reader who comes to these hymns fresh from Horace and Ver- 
gil is likely to catch echoes of familiar phrases—itqutdo odore ;** 
ter et amplius,; 1° ver perpetuum; '" imperium sine fine manet **— 
to quote only a few of the more obvious examples. The prayer for 
rain ascribed to Ambrosius opens with a phrase from the First 
Georgic,’® and the corresponding petition In Postulatwone Serent- 
taits has touches that recall Ovid’s description of the flood.*° 

Even more common are bits of Biblical phraseology—the voice 
that was heard in Ramah, Rachel weeping for her children; * 
the New Jerusalem coming down out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride for her husband;** the question, “Lord, when saw we 
thee hungry, and fed thee, or athirst, and gave thee drink? ** 
snd phrases like “the Word made flesh,” ?* “fear not, little 
flock,” 2* “built of living stones,” 7° “the kingdom prepared for 


1¢ Philip Schaff, Christ in Song, New York, 1870, p. 373. 

15 Tam maesta quiesce, March, p. 53, 1. 68; Merrill, p. 14, 1. 36; ef. Hor. 
Carm., I, 5, 2. 

2° Hora novissima, March, p. 126, 1. 95; Merrill, p. 48, lL. 61; ef. Hor. 
Carm., 1, 13, 17. 

17 Ad perennis vitae, March, p. 45, Merrill, p. 38, lL. 14; cf. Verg. Georg. 
mW, 149, ver adsiduum. 

1® Salve, sancta parens, March, p. 61, 1. 4; cf. Verg. Aen., 1, 279, im- 
perium sine fine dedi. 

1° Squalent arva, March, p. 14; cf. Verg. Georg., 1, 507; cf. also the pic- 
ture of ll. 29-31 with Georg., r, 159. 

*°Obduzere polum, March, p. 15; cf. Ov. Met., r, 285-312. 

"2 Hymnum canentes, March, p. 79, Merrill, p. 23, ll. 17-20. 

** Urbs beata, March, p. 208, Merrill, p. 27, ll. 4-5. 

** Apparebit repentina, March, p. 71, Merrill, p. 25, ll. 21-22. 

*¢ A solis ortus, March, p. 42, 1. 29. 

*5 Hymnum ocanentes, March, p. 79, Merrill, p. 23, 1. 25. 

** Urbs beata, March, p. 208, Merrill, p. 27, 1. 2. 
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you from the foundation of the world.” 77 One hymn develops at 
length the figure of the four beasts in the first chapter of Ezekiel, 
and applies it to the four evangelists; ?® another shows how all the 
events of Old Testament history—the creation of Eve, the preser- 
vation of Noah in the ark, the marriage of Isaac and Rebecca, the 
visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, etc., typify the relations 
of Christ and the Church.” 

The reader comes away from a perusal of these hymns feeling 
that he has entered deep into the spirit of the Middle Ages. To 
the mediaeval hymn-writer life on the whole is rather grim and 
forbidding. Over and over again one meets the doctrine that the 
flesh is a base, unclean thing that must be kept down if the soul is 
to see God. The forces of evil are felt to be powerful and malig- 
nant, and especially active in the unguarded hours of darkness; 
and so the devout Christian, on laying him down to rest, prays 
that when night’s shadows fall, the light of faith may shine forth 
anew, and that, although his body may sleep, his soul may still 
hold in check the fires of evil passions.*° 

The stern logic, the hair-splitting distinctions of mediaeval phi- 
losophy are here too. Subtleties of thought and phrasing every 
now and then remind one of the old question about the angels on 
the needle’s point; 

Mortis portis fractis, fortis 
Fortior vim sustulit. 


Hine Creator, ne peccator 
Moreretur, moritur.** 
Tibi fiet mors, natalis, 
Tibi poena terminalis 
Dat vitae primordia.** 


It is especially interesting to see how often the hymns run 
parallel to monuments of mediaeval art—as if the same emotion, 
the same creative impulse, found expression now in one and now 
in the other. The Stabat mater is akin in feeling to rood figures 


** Apparebit repentina, March, p. 71, Merrill, p. 25, 1. 18. 
** Circa thronum, March, p. 140, Merrill, p. 56. 

*° Quam dilecta, March, p. 146, Merrill, p. 59. 

*° Deus creator, March, p. 9, Merrill, p. 4, ll. 17-24. 

*2 March, p. 130, Merrill, p. 46, ll. 1-2, 9-10. 

*® Hers mundus, March, p. 143, Merrill, p. 58, lL. 34-36. 
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like the famous Niirnberg Madonna, and the Dves trae presents 
the same scene as innumerable representations of the Last Judg- 
ment, with Christ enthroned in the heavens, and the righteous 
ascending in happy throngs on his right, while the wicked are 
thrust down on the left to eternal damnation. 

The fondness for allegory and symbolism which is evident in 
painting and sculpture, in the interpretation of pagan mythology, 
of Vergil’s poetry, and of the Old and New Testament scriptures, 
finds free scope in hymnology. The four living creatures of 
Ezekiel (the man, the lion, the ox, and the eagle) represent the 
four evangelists; ** Christ himself is typified in turn by each of 
these figures; ** he is the lion that rouses to life those dead in 
trespasses and sins, as the cubs of the lioness are quickened by 
their sire;*® the pelican, that gives its own life blood for its 
young.®*® Leah, the “tender-eyed,” who was unable to see the full 
beauty of her lord, symbolizes the synagogue, whereas Rachel, with 
clearer vision, represents the church, the bride of Christ.**7 There 
are of course countless parallels to all these figures in mediaeval 
art; an especially beautiful illustration of the last bit of allegory is 
found in the Strassburg Miinster, where the sculptor has carved 
Synagoge with bandaged eyes and the broken staff of the law, 
whereas her companion, Ekklesia, looks out fearlessly, in her right 
hand the cross and in her left the cup of communion.*® 

Strongest of all (especially toward the end of the mediaeval 
period) is the pervading feeling of mysticism—the reverence with 
which one contemplated the cross, the remedy of all earthly ills, 
the gate of Paradise to them that believed; the veneration with 
which one approached the Holy Eucharist, where the bread was 
in very deed the body of Christ, and the wine his blood. In the 
Christmas hymns, too, we find constantly recurring the awe and 
wonder of it all, that he, the eternal Lord of glory, should have 
humbled himself to become a helpless human babe. The contrast 


83 Circa thronum, March, p. 140, Merrill, p. 56, ll. 1-32. 

% Tbid., ll. 33-48. 

*5 Chorus novae Ierusalem, Merrill, p. 44, ll. 5-8. 

*¢ Adoro te, March, p. 164, Merrill, p. 70, ll. 21-24. 

*7 Quam dilecta, March, p. 146, Merrill, p. 59, ll. 28-30. 

** Reproduced in M. Sauerlandt’s Deutsche Plastik des Mittelalters, 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 36-37. 
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is very simply and beautifully put in two verses of a little carol : * 


Hic iacet in praesepio 
Qui regnat sine termino; 


and is elaborated in a stanza of Dies est laetitwe: © 


In obscuro nascitur 
Illustrator solis, 
Stabulo reponitur 
Princeps terrae molis; 
Fasciatur dextera 
Qui affixit sidera, 
Dum caelos extendit; 
Ingemit vagitibus 

Qui tonat in nubibus, 
Dum fulgur descendit. 


Naturally a body of literature that was so woven into the fabric 
of the Middle Ages could not fail to leave its mark on later genera- 
tions. We find the influence of the hymns persisting long after 
Latin had ceased to be the common language of the educated 
classes of Europe, and long after the supremacy of the Church of 
Rome had broken down. Even as late as the nineteenth century, 
there are some notable occurrences of these hymns in literature. 
Readers of Faust will remember the scene “ Zwinger,” in which 
Gretchen comes to the image of the Mater Dolorosa in a niche in 
the city wall and prays, in an agony of remorse for her mother’s 
death: 

Ach neige, 

Du Schmerzenreiche, 

Dein Antlitz gnidig meiner Not! 
Das Schwert im Herzen, 


Mit tausend Schmerzen 
Blickst auf zu deines Sohnes Tod. 


A little later in the same poem Goethe represents Gretchen in the 
cathedral, taunted by an evil spirit, while the choir chants the 
solemn words: 

Dies irae, dies illa 

Solvet saeclum in favilla. 


*° Puer natus, March, p. 183, ll. 3-4. 
“° Not included by either March or Merrill, but printed, with musical 
setting, in C. 8S. Brown’s Latin Songs, p. 55. 
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Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 

Quem patronum rogaturus, 

Cum vix iustus sit securus? 
And with the solemn repetition of this last question she loses 
consciousness. 

Scott has used the latter hymn very impressively in the closing 
ecene of The Lay of the Last Minstrel. A great company of pil- 
grims has gathered at Melrose Abbey to pray for rest for the soul 
of the wizard Michael. 


Then mass was sung, and prayers were said, 
And solemn requiem for the dead; 
And bells tolled out their mighty peal 
For the departed spirit’s weal; 
And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose; 
And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burden of the song; 
Dies irae, dies illa 
Solvet saeclum in faville. 


These two hymns and a few others have continued in use in the 
service of the Roman Catholic Church until the present day. The 
Protestant churches broke away from the Church of Rome in their 
hymnology, and a return to the fine old tradition came only about 
one hundred years ago, as a result of the Oxford Movement led by 
John Henry Newman. One of Newman’s younger associates, Ed- 
ward Caswall, brought out an English version of a large number 
of Catholic hymns, and translations and adaptations of several 
others were made by J. M. Neale. Their example was followed by 
other writers, so that now the hymnals of practically all churches 
contain some hymns that go back to Latin originals. “ Alleluia, 
song of gladness,” “At the Lamb’s high feast we sing,” “ All 
glory, laud, and honor,” “O come, O come, Immanuel,” and “0 
come, all ye faithful ” are among the best known. 

In some cases, the translators have departed from the original 
verse form, so that the use of the hymns in modern churches neces- 
carily means modern music. More often, however, the original 
meter has been retained in translation, and it is therefore possible 
to sing many of the hymns to the plain-song melodies with which 
(in their Latin form) they were associated for centuries. The 
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ideal combination is to use the original words and the original 
music together. For the medigeval Latin text, vibrant with deep 
emotion, there is no setting so appropriate as the old modal music; 
and one who has heard a group of hymns thus sung feels that, for 
a moment at least, he has touched the heart of the Middle Ages. 


Vasear Oollege. 


JOHN KIRKE, THE CAROLINE ACTOR-DRAMATIST 
By W. J. LAWRENCE 


When the Higher Criticism, in its quest after shapeliness and 
prime literary quality, proceeds to sit in judgment on the profuse 
dramatic output of that wonderful half century which began with 
Shakespeare’s nascent creativeness, and sternly discards all that fails 
to answer to its footrule, it speaks with authentic voice and yet says 
not the last word. By an irony of circumstance the old minor 
playwright has a virtue which preserves him from extinction. De- 
void though his work may be of delicate aesthetic appeal, it has 
strong sociological interest; and therein lies the antiseptic. It is 
in it rather than in the bold creations of genius one best savours the 
quintessence of the times. The inferior dramatist wrote exclu- 
sively for the popular audience, and it stands to reason that he 
whose aim was merely to amuse the masses should be the man 
to yield the fullest and most faithful reflex of their capacity of 
make-believe, their child-like hankering after the absurdly roman- 
tic, their lurking savagery and blunt animalism, their love of rough- 
and-tumble fun, and their many idle superstitions. In very truth 
the higher criticism blunts its scapels on the adamantine surface 
of this mirror. It is wise to recall that, even though genius does 
what it must, Shakespeare would not have been precisely the Shakes- 
peare we know had he been condemned solely to satisfy the crav- 
ings of a Red Bull audience. Yet we have reason to believe that he 
excelled in his own time partly because he was player, since it was 
the player rather than the poet who kept his finger on the popular 
pulse and was keenly susceptible to all its changings. This point is 
vital. It will be found after careful examination that the pur- 
veyors of drama for the masses came almost wholly from the ranks 
of the players. So far indeed was this the case that when the Eliza- 
bethan investigator seeks the identity of some inferior dramatist 
concerning whom nothing is known or strives to trace an anony- 
mous play of the normal pedestrian order to its source, his safest 
course is to look round about the old tyring-house for a solution. 
Once before * this method has yielded me good results, and through 


2See my article on Thomas Drew, entitled “ Found: a missing Jacobean 
Dramatist,” in The Times Literary Supplement for March 23, 1922. 
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pursuing it, it is now my happy fortune to be able to add another 
name to the motley list of early actor-dramatists, that of John 
Kirke, the author of The Seven Champions of Christendom. 

Concerning this steadfast camper on the lower slopes of Par- 
nassus there has been little speculation. Fleay, despite his fatally- 
facile resourcefulness, for once remains silent. The Dictionary of 
National Biography alone hazards a conjecture as to Kirke’s iden- 
tity. It draws attention to the possibility that he may have been 
the John Kirke, godson of Edward Kirke, Spenser’s friend, men- 
tioned in 1613 in Edward’s will. One need not be surprised, 
however, over this reticence on the part of early investigators, seeing 
that the documents which largely enable us to determine that the 
author of The Seven Champions of Christendom was an actor only 
came to light fifteen years ago. 

Our first glimpse of John Kirke is at Reading on November 30, 
1629, when he formed one of a troupe of strollers who craved 
permission to act in that town. Evidently they had not been long 
on the road as the license under which they travelled was scarce 
three weeks old. It gave authority for country acting to 


William Perry and Richard Weekes, his Majesties sworn servantes, with 
the rest of their company, John Kerke, Edward Armiger, Hughe Tatter- 
dell, Deavid Ferris, Robert Hint, and George Williams, all of the Red Bull 
company.’ 

How long Kirke led a strolling life we do not know, but six 
years later we find him firmly established in London and about to 
be made a Groom of the Chamber. Precisely how this distinction 
came his way requires some elucidation, but the point to some 
extent is one of conjecture. In May 1632, about five months after 
the establishment of the recently organised Prince Charles’s Com- 
pany at the new Salisbury Court Theatre, Ellis Worth and ten 
other of its members were sworn in as Grooms of the Chamber 
nominally in attendance on the young Prince, though he was then 
only two years old.* Whether by death or disruption, or both, 
certain changes had taken place in the composition of the company 
by the time of their removal to the Red Bull three years later, and 


s J. T. Murray, English Dramatic Companies, 1, p. 272. 
® Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xLv1 (1910), p. 96, Mrs. C. C. Stopes on 
« Shakespeare’s Fellows and Followers” (extracts from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Books). 
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to complete their quota at court several new Grooms had to be 
appointed. Consequently on December 12, 1635, the Lord Chamber- 
lain issued a Warrant 


To swear in Grooms of the Chamber in ordinary without fee to attend 
the Prince his Highness in quality of players, viz. William Bankes, 
William Cooke, Henry Hamerton, John Kirke.‘ 


Apparently Kirke was now in a fair way of doing, but, in common 
with the rest of the London players, he was soon to have an ugly 
experience. An outbreak of plague of more than common severity 
necessitated the closing of all public places of resort from early in 
May 1636 to October 2, 1637. At the fag-end of his dreary period 
of inaction, Kirke, in his need—as one takes it—sold two old plays 
to John Okes the printer, one from his own pen and the other the 
work of the unfortunate Henry Shirley, who was killed in a quarrel 
in October, 1627. Both were published in 1638, Shirley’s play, The 
Martyr’d Souldier, with an epistle dedicatory from Kirke to Sir 
Kenelm Digby, with whom, as he acknowledges, he was personally 
unacquainted. It had been an early Cockpit favourite. Kirke’s own 
play, The Seven Champtons of Christendome, the only one of his 
ever published, was described on the titlepage as “acted at the 
Cockpit and at the Red Bull in St. John Street with a generall 
liking,” and dedicated by the author to his “ much respected friend, 
Master John Waite.” It is to be noted that the entry of the play 
on the Stationers’ Register on July 13, 1638, to John Oakes, reads: 


A play called the seven Champions of Christendome with the Life and 
death of Jack Strawe and Watt Tyler by John Kirke... . vjd. 


Seeing that there is nothing about Jack Straw and Wat Tyler 
in Kirke’s play, it is not surprising that one or two investigators 
have been mightily puzzled by this entry and have pone the length 
of searching for some other work of Kirke’s to give it meaning. 
The solution of the riddle, however, lies in knowledge of Okes’s 
little tricks. Simply to save a trivial fee, (though it must be 
acknowledged that sixpence then had quite three or four times its 
present purchasing power), he was in the habit of registering two 
publications of a wholly different order under the one composite 
and specially concocted title. By this means when he paid for the 


‘ Vide ibid., p. 98. 
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entry of a play he secured the registration of a tract or chapbook 
free. One searches in vain for any cripple or reference to a cripple 
in Rowley’s comedy, A Shoomaker a Gentleman, yet when Okes, 
having possibly obtained the play from Kirke, came to register it 
in 1638, he gave the title as “ A Shoemaker is a Gentleman, with 
the life and death of the Cripple that stole the Weather Cock of 
Paul’s.” 

A single extant play by an author who is known to have written 
more may be likened unto the brick of Empedocles. It might have 
been prentice work: he may have done better and he may have done 
worse. We should think little of Shakespeare if nothing of his 
save Titus Andronicus had come down to us. Judging, however, 
by the quality of The Seven Champions of Christendom, Kirke was 
of the school of Heywood and Will Rowley (actor-dramatists both) 
and had glibly learnt his lesson. All the popular ingredients are 
skilfully compounded, combats, witches, ghosts, hobgoblins, deeds 
of enchantment, thunder and lightning, heavy witted clownery, up- 
roarious song. Romance runs wild in this undeniably effective 
theatre-piece; it was admirably calculated to grip the unthinking 
public. But it is curious how little the early actor-dramatist who 
wrote for the masses spares the players. Like Heywood in his play- 
group of “The Ages,” Kirke indulges in a formidable number 
of characters, close on forty, a profusion which meant hard work 
and much “doubling.” Assuredly the stinkard in the Red Bull 
yard got full value for his penny. 

Historians today who have occasion to discuss The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendome invariably style it tragi-comedy, but it is 
noteworthy that Kirke himself in describing its characteristics, is 
careful to avoid using that term. Writing in his Epistle Dedi- 
catory he says: 

For this Worke of it selfe, I may say thus much without blushing, it 
received the rights of a good Play, when it was acted, which were Ap- 
plauses and Commendations. Whether it merits them or not, I leave to 
your Judgement: the Nature of the Worke being History, it consists of 
many parts, not walking in one direct path, of Comedy or Tragedy, but 
having a larger field to trace, which me thinks should yield more pleasure 
to the Reader, Novelty and Variety being the only objects these our times 
are taken with; the tragedy may be too dull and solid, the Comedy too 


sharp and bitter; but a well mixt portion of either, doubtless would make 
the sweetest harmony. 
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One can readily understand why Kirke fought shy of the term 
tragi-comedy. It had not when he wrote precisely the broad, well- 
defined meaning it has now. Of Italian origin, and limited for 
long in its application to pastoral because of the mingling of the 
grave and the gay in that genre, the term on its transference to 
England preserved traces of its initial significance. Slow in coming 
into common usage, it was little known when Fletcher, in maintain- 
ing its association with pastoral, gave his definition of it in his 
Address to the Reader prefixed to The Fatthful Shepherdess. Long 
before that Gascoigne, an exclusively academic dramatist, had de- 
nominated his Glass of Government a tragical-comedy because, as 
he explained, therein were handled “ as well the rewards for vir- 
tues as the punishments for vices.” But of Gascoigne’s definition 
one might echo what Dr. W. W. Greg has so well said of Fletcher’s, 
that it is “ obviously borrowed from the academic criticism of the 
renaissance, and bears no relation to the living tradition of the 
English stage.” § 

Since The Seven Champions of Christendom had more of a 
legendary than a strictly historical basis, one is moved to speculate 
whether Kirke’s stress on the term History signifies that originally 
the term, (as distinguished from Chronicle History), had precisely 
the import that tragi-comedy has now. A good deal might be ad- 
vanced in support of that theory, but unfortunately the issue is 
confused by painful carelessness in the use of early dramatic nomen- 
clature. Primarily one gains the impression that the term History 
once upon a time conveyed the meaning of the latter day tragt- 
comedy after finding it applied to plays on all sorts of subjects, 
both ancient and contemporaneous, in the Revels Accounts of the 
middle of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; and the impression is con- 
siderably strengthened by the apparently significant collocation in 
the record for 1579, “ A Pastorell or historie of a Greeke Maide.” ° 
But one turns over a few leaves and a dash of disappointment 
ensues. In 1581 the Revels Clerk, after recording “ A Comodie 
called delighte ” enters the five remaining plays as “ stories” (e. 
g., “ A storie of Pompey ”). Perhaps he intended this literally and 
was not indulging in contractions; plays in his day were rather 


* Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama. 
* Peter Cunningham, Revels Accounts, 1842, p. 125. 
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stories told by means of visible characters than plays in our sense 
of the term. Or it may be that “ story ” and “history ” meant the 
same thing and that neither had any special dramatic significance. 
It is only by accepting this latter view one can read any sort of 
relevancy into the description on the titlepage of the quarto of the 
pre-Shakespearean Taming of a Shrew, “a pleasant conceited His- 
torie.” Thus we complete the vicious circle and end precisely as 
wise as we began. 

The last definite trace of John Kirke before the closing of the 
theatres occurs in the following associated entries in Sir Henry 
Herbert’s Office Book: 


Received of Mr. Kirke for a new play which I burnte for the ribaldry 
and offense that was in it, 2/. 0. 0. 

Received of Mr. Kirke for another new play called The Irishe Rebellion 
the 8th June, 1642, 2I. 0. 0." 


It is commonly assumed that Kirke was himself the author of 
the two plays referred to but that is a non sequitur. To give colour 
to the assumption one has to postulate very special conditions. It 
was not customary for the author to pay the licensing fee or to 
wait upon the master of the Revels regarding his play. His re- 
sponsibility ended with his delivery of the manuscript to the players. 
Taking the case of the King’s Company by way of example, we find 
that the usual intermediary was Knight, their book-keeper and 
prompter, though occasionally when some special assurance had to 
be given, some responsible member of the organisation, Hemings, 
Taylor or another, waited upon Herbert. Accordingly, whether or 
not Kirke was the author of either of the plays mentioned, he could 
only have visited the Revels office on behalf of some company in 
which he was a principal, possibly his old associates the Prince’s 
Men, who were then acting at the Fortune. On the face of it, it 
hardly seems likely that he could have written two plays within so 
brief a period as the association of the entries implies. It is plain 
to be seen that on receiving notification of the destruction of the 
manuscript of the first play, the unspecified company at once 
arranged for the writing of another to take its place. But there 
are virtually no grounds for assuming that Kirke wrote either. If 


*J. Q. Adams, Dramatio Reoords of Sir Henry Herbert, p. 39. 
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he were the author of The Irish Rebellion, his was the last play 
licensed (and, presumably, acted) before the Rebellion.® 
With the closing of the theatres all definite trace of Kirke is 

lost. One possible clue, however, to his afterdoings needs to be 
mentioned. There was an actor-dramatist of his day, one Thomas 
Jordan, with whom he doubtless was acquainted, who, shortly after 
the Restoration published two little undated books of miscellaneous 
verse, Piety and Poesy and A Nursery of Novelttes, in both of 
which he included an “ Epitaph on my worthy Friend; Mr. John 
Kirk,” appending to this in the latter book the description, “‘ Mer- 
chant.” The lines run: 

Reader, within this Dormitory lies 

The wet memento of a Widdow’s Eys; 

A Kirk, though not of Scotland, one in whom 

Loyalty liv’d and Faction found no room: 

No Conventincle Christian, but he died 

A Kirk of England by the Mother’s side. 

In brief, to let you know what you have lost, 

Kirk was a Temple of the Holy Ghost. 


In pursuit of traces of John Kirke, the actor-dramatist, one need 
not be greatly perturbed by the ultra holiness so crudely plastered 
here upon the memory of the lamented one. It is only too obvious 
that Jordan was bent at all costs on chasing a conceit to death and 
troubled himself but litttle about mere truth of characterisation. 
A godly merchant of this type who was never otherwise than godly 
merchant would hardly be on intimate terms with a player. Iden- 
tity of name, of course, proves nothing when the name is not un- 
common, but it is conceivable that John Kirke, the actor-dramatist, 
on being deprived of his regular way of living, betook himself to 
commerce. Swanston of the King’s Men, when confronted by the 
same problem, turned jeweller, and Lowin, his old associate, simi- 
larly became innkeeper. Even in the days before the Civil War 
old Heminges, on his retirement from the stage, went into the 
grocery business; and earlier still, Martin Slater diversified his 
work as an actor by conducting an ironmongery. It is noteworthy 
that in an earlier book of his, Love’s Dialect, or Poettcall Varteties, 


*My acknowledgements are due to Dr. R. B. McKerrow upon whose 
private criticism of the first draft of this study the line of argument 
here followed is based. 
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published in 1646, Jordan printed elegies on two of his old player- 
friends, Richard Gunnell and John Honiman, styling both “ gen- 
tleman ” and sedulously avoiding all reference to their connection 
with the stage. Fortified by this knowledge, I am inclined to 
believe that the John Kirk whose decease Jordan lamented so la- 
mentably was the author of The Seven Champions of Christendom. 


Monkstown, Irish Free State. 


SPENSERIAN PROSODY: THE COUPLET FORMS 
By JosrerH T. SHIPLEY 


Consideration of the source of the couplet form of Mother Hub- 
berd’s Tale, of Colin Clout’s Come Home Agatn, and of the eclogues 
for February, May and September leads to an interesting problem 
of Elizabethan knowledge. The accepted view is well systematized 
by Professor Legouis, who states that the manner of these verses is 
derived from the heroic couplet as used by Chaucer, misread by the 
Elizabethan poet. This theory demands, as its basis, ignorance on 
the part of Spenser and his contemporaries of the fact that in 
Chaucer’s day the final “ e,” now silent, was valued in poetry (much 
as at present in France). This ignorance Legouis claims did exist, 
and most others so assume. The purpose of the present paper is 
twofold: first, to show that, proof of Elizabethan knowledge or 
ignorance being equally impossible, it is more reasonable to suppose 
Spenser was cognizant of the Chaucerian value of final “e”; and 
secondly, to point out that the form of the poems in question differs 
from that of Chaucer in such a way that—even had Spenser been 
misreading the earlier poet—his verses are not in mistaken imita- 
tion of the Chaucerian. 

It is unnecessary to point out the evidences of the extreme popu- 
larity which Chaucer enjoyed through the years after his death up - 
to the time of Elizabeth. Praise and imitation attest the extent to 
which his work was in the minds of the poets of the period. From 
Occleve and Lydgate through Henryson and Hawes his modes were 
copied—even to excess ; we hear of the “ fine courtier that will speak 
nothing but Chaucer ”; as late as 1597 Beaumont calls attention to 
the high regard in which he was held at the University. For two 
centuries after his death Chaucer was admittedly the model and 
guide of the poets. 

The history of the English language informs us that the valued 
final ‘e’ had not been so long out of actual pronunciation; Sweet 
assigns its disappearance to the period 1400-1550. In poetry it 
would naturally linger for the longest time. Hawes, in the Pastime 
of Pleasure (1505), shows the changing attitude, often not sound- 
ing the final ‘e,’ as when mette and great rime, but very often 
giving it its value. E. A. Burkart, in his dissertation on Hawes 
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(London 1899) computes that the “e” is sounded 58 times in 100 
in the plural “es” hertes, wayes, thinges, etc., 60 times in 100 in 
the past “ed,” looked, asked, mused, suffered; he lists many cases 
of the sounded final “e” alone, saying, of course, that it is “ dying 
out.” 
Sounded in “ likeness ” 719, 1198, 1718, 1905, 
«in verbs 80, 115, 365, 188, 518, ete. 


Salesbury, in his Account of English Pronunctation (1547), gives 
evidence of the nearness of the change. He says that ‘e’ final is 
silent, but finds it necessary to add = “ Moreover especially when 
‘e’ final follows L or R, it is not heard from English tongues.” ? 
Furthermore, the rule does not apply in the plural for words end- 
ing in c, ch, g, or another ‘e’ sound the ending: faces, oranges, 
trees. Elizabethan words such as commandement, surety, chape- 
lain are remnants of the sound. And in the poets themselves we 
find enough instances of the use to make us feel that though the 


1The retained but silent ‘e’ had by this time come to have another 
function in the language, which it retains today, in distinguishing between 
such words as hop and hope. In his Welsh Pronunciation (1567) Sales- 
bury says the Welsh never have a silent ‘e’ as the English do in “ golde, 
sylke, purenes, Chepesyde: wherein (as I suppose) ‘e’ is not written to 
the entent it might be read or spoken, but to mollifye the syllable that it 
is put in.” Ellis remarks in a footnote to this: “ How a syllable can be 
‘mollifyed’ without any utterance, is not apparent.” But the next para- 
graph shows he is doing Salesbury an injustice—the syllable being, not ‘e,’ 
but golde, etc. Salesbury continues, warning the Welsh who try to write 
English, and who “ bestowe unrequisite cost (having no respect to the 
nature of the Englishe ending e) in doubling letters to harden the sylla- 
ble, and immediately they add an e, which is a sign of mittigating and 
softening of the syllable, after the letters so doubled, as thus: manne, 
vvorshippe, Godde . . . whych wordes wyht other such like, myght with 
less labour and as well for the purpose be wrytten on thys wyse: maun, 
vvorshypp, Godd .. or rather thus: man, vvorshyp, God ..” He had 
also spoken, more concisely, twenty years earlier: “Further it is the 
nature of e final to soften and prolong the syllable which precedes it as: 
hope, bake.” 

Whether Salesbury knew of the earlier value of the ‘e’ we cannot say; 
we cannot expect him to mention a matter so purely impractical in a book 
in which he considers it necessary “for the sake of the unlearned” to 
define such a term as plural. His were treatises on the language of the 
day; while Spenser was getting his artistic training the language of litera- 
ture ‘was disengaging itself more and more from that of ordinary talk.’ 
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final ‘e’ was no longer commonly sounded, it was still known and 
accepted as an occasional adornment or help to the meter. It may 
be seen in the King’s Quair of James I, (48, 120), in Dunbar less 
often (Terge 56). Schipper points out several instances in Surrey 
and Wyatt: - 

The sote season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 


which may be otherwise (and more plausibly) explained; the use 
of Troy and Troye in the translation of the second book of the 
Aeneid, which can hardly be explained away— 

Troye was sometime 

That the Greeks brought to Troye town 

From Troye town, with long wars all ytired 

Of our mishaps, and Troyes last decay. 
And also, 

Troy yet had stand, and Priam’s towers so hie. 


In Wyatt, also there are some cases Schipper suggests which we 
may doubt: 

By the divine science of Minerva 

But treated after a diverse fashion 

Thus hitherto have I my time passed, 


And some almost certain: 


Against the bulwark of the fleshe frail 
Herself, in shadow of the close night. 


Nor can the further instance Schipper indicates be otherwise con- 
strued. William Drummond of Hawthornden (Pt. I, Song xrv) 
has written a long poem which with absolute regularity alternates 
a couplet of masculine rime with one of feminine. This regularity 
is unbroken; yet, in a place where he could easily have found other 
words, Drummond uses as a feminine rime, enclose and repose. 

Lounsbury, who maintains that the Elizabethans were ignorant 
of the valued final ‘ e,’ says that ‘‘ Spenser’s practice enables us to 
ascertain the nature and the degree of the knowledge that then 
prevailed upon the subject.” He then indicates certain qualities, 
as being not common in Elizabethan speech, but retained from 
Chaucer’s day by Spenser. These are: 


*If these sounds were unfamiliar. why do we hear of the courtier who 
talked ‘pure Chaucer ’? 
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the en of the infinitive and plural as a separate syllable. 

the ed of the past and past participle as a separate syllable. 

the es of the possessive singular and plural, as a separate syllable. 
ton, and less often tage, as a digsyliable. 


oe 


He notes also some variations in accent, as not understood by Spen- 
ser as used in Chaucer: 
a) ion accented on last syllable in both. 


b) ed accented by Spenser, not by Chaucer. 
c) eth accented occasionally by Spenser, never by Chaucer. 


Final ‘e,’ he goes on to say, is never used by Spenser; therefore the 
Elizabethan was ignorant of its valued use. 

Examination shows, however, that the characteristics named, all 
dying out later than the final ‘e,’ still possessed poetic vitality. 

1. The en of the infinitive and plural present exists not only in 
all the poetry of the time, but is found today as an alternate form 
in loose or loosen, wake or awaken, fright or frighten; and alone 
remains in such verbs as ftghten, lighten, etc. 

2 Ed as a separate syllable is not only a commonplace of poetic 
usage with the Elizabethans, but is today employed in much minor 
poetry, and remains in lifted, beloved, blessed, etc. 

3. Es as a separate syllable is not so common, but is employed 
by Surrey (ntghtes, worldes, etc.). The language forces us even 
today to give separate sound to many plurals and possessives in es. 

4. The ton was probably pronounced by the Elizabethan as a 
disyllable with the accent on the last syllable; it is used so consist- 
ently by Shakspere.* The disyllabic use is still seen in contempo- 
rary verse. 


Similarly the variations in accent are of frequent appearance: 


a) ton, as we have seen, is employed as in contemporary usage. 
b) most of the final ed’s employed by Spenser are not accented. 
Such as are stressed (with one possible exception *) will be found 


*In fact, it is occasionally not so pronounced by Spenser: 
“Did stand astonisht at his curious skill.” 


“Lounsbury may have had in mind the four lines in Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Again: 
He pip’d, I sang, and when he sung, I piped, 
By change of tunes each making other mery, 
Neither envying other, nor envied, 
So piped we, until we both were weary. 
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to consist of more than two syllables, usually three, with the accent 
on the first, so that a secondary stress comes naturally on the final 
ed. Such words are wandered, suffered, etc. (a hasty glance 
showed me envenomed in Chaucer, Monkes Tale 134) with a like 
accentuation; Donne (Lines to a Mistress) rimes head and shir- 
ered; the use is a normal one.® 

c) Eth, employed rarely by Spenser, never by Chaucer, is a curi- 
osity that Surrey seems to have introduced. His attention to for- 
eign models makes it seem as likely that he acquired the strained 
stress abroad (from the classical rules for quantity?) as from any 
belief that it was used by Chaucer. 

With the exception of this last freak we can tell, perhaps, from 
Spenser’s practice what was the pronunciation of his day, but not 

\so satisfactorily what he knew about that of Chaucer’s. All the 
{forms mentioned by Lounsbury were still alive enough—though 

bsolescent—to be accepted in poetry without a qualm. Spenser is 

ore archaic than his contemporaries, not in the variety of his 
forms, but in the quantity in which he employs them; the final ‘e’ 
was probably too nearly extinct to be as freely used as the other 
forms mentioned.* Ignorance of the fact that it once was employed 
does not seem to me to follow. 

Furthermore, in accepting the duty of the poet, eclectically to 
enrich his tongue as in his power, from all sources present and past, 
Spenser would be guided first by his taste in retaining those archa- 
isms that were worthy, secondly by his common sense and the 
necessity of being understood. Only a form with some vitality can 
be revived. 

In addition to the rare use of the final ‘e’ itself, it might be 
expected that the habit of reading aloud would have preserved 
knowledge of the sound. ‘That there was considerable oral reading 
we have no reason to doubt. Manuscript copies of new poems were 
read by authors to groups of friends; tutors read the ‘classic’ to 
their pupils; in printing, there was dictation to type setters, and 
finally, there was considerable memorizing and repeating of old 


*Swinburne rimes satiated and dead (Anactoria), quickeneth and 
death .. (Ballad of Burdens). 
* Indeed, it will smooth one of the very few rough lines in Spenser him- 
self to read it, sounding a final ‘e’: 
“ And thru his hand must passe the fiaunt.” 
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poems. The popular poetry was of course transmitted by word of 
mouth; but Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, were also frequently recited. 
We are told that Hawes could repeat by heart most of the English 
poets; a chapter of his Pastime of Pleasure is called ‘“‘ Memory, the 
V. part of Rethorike.” Surely all this must have had some influ- 
ence in preserving the traditions of English sound. 

Reserving consideration of the couplet forms, we may here point 
out that the final ‘e’ occurs as frequently in all the other poetic 
forms, and yet the Elizabethan seems not to have misunderstood 
any one of them. The most common form after Chaucer, copied 
directly from him, is the rime royal, which he employs in Trotlus, 
in three of the Canterbury Tales, and in four of his minor poems. 
Many lines would of course be marred were the ‘e’ considered 
silent: e. g., 


O moder mayde! O mayde moder free! 


This form broke down in the prosodic decline of the century after 
Chaucer, and became unerring again with the study of form at the 
time of Wyatt. In the Mirror for Magistrates, all Part IV and 
most of Part III are correct rime royal, the exceptions being expli- 
citly apologized for on the ground of decorum (a low or rough 
character should not speak in polished verses). Did the Eliza- 
bethan, reading this aright in contemporaries, think Chaucer a 
poor artist? How, indeed, did the Elizabethan learn what was 
right? Lowell says: “If the Italian were read with the same 
ignorance that has wreaked itself on. Ghaucer, the riding rime 
would be on its high horse in almost every line of Boccaccio’s 
stanza.” And yet the return to regularity in England was made 
by way of (the study of) the Italian, and the regular ottava rima 
of Boccaccio was regularly translated by Chaucer; why should not 
the Elizabethan have noticed this? If Spenser recognized the 
form of his March Eclogue as that of the Tale of Sir Thopas, he 
understood that meter, many lines of which fail, without the 
valued ‘e,’ e. g.: 


He coulde hunt at wilde deer. 


Nor was the quatrain, from which grew the octave, misunderstood. 
Two of Montgomerie’s longest poems (The Elegie, A Cartell of 
Three Ventrous Knights) are in perfect interlinked quatrains; 
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other poets use a form equally correct. Moreover, the Elizabethan 
could read such things in Chaucer as (Monkes Tale 69) the phrase 
‘yeer by yere,’? where the first is a monosyllable and the second 
rimes with ‘ nere’; in Gower he could see ‘ yere to yere,’ with both 
cases of the final ‘e’ valued—and he could draw his own con- 
clusions. Chaucer was the acknowledged model, not only for the 
couplet, but for all poetic forms, the manuscripts are as faulty 
and the breakdown of the fifteenth century as complete in all 
forms; why, then, if Chaucer were misunderstood, should only one 
Elizabethan form have been irregular? 

Spenser’s occcasional omission of a syllable at the caesura, break- 
ing the verse, is said to be additional evidence of a misunder- 
standing of Chaucer, who often has a final ‘e’ at that point. But 
this break is most common in Lydgate, who of course uses the 
final ‘e,’ and it is copied from him by others than Spenser. In- 
deed, the breakdown of regular verse before the Elizabethans began 
with Lydgate, who assuredly did not misread Chaucer. The rime 
royal of this poet varies from seven to fourteen syllables, his 
couplets, even in the Story of Thebes (his most regular work), 
vary between 8 and 10 syllables, 4 and 5 feet. It was Spenser's 
task, not to continue any misunderstanding, but in the reaction to 
regularity that came with the study of poetic form, to achieve 
excellence while maintaining a proper degree of freedom. 

For in this reaction toward order we find among Spenser’s 
fellow writers a considerable body of correct heroic couplets, the 
form which Spenser ‘ misunderstood.’ There are three examples 
in Tottel’s Miscellany: a long poem (page 199) perfect in form, 
another (p. 241) of twenty-two lines, two of them irregular, and 
N. Grimald’s Funeral Song to his Mother, which is again at pains 
to be correct. There are correct poems in the Paradyse of Daynty 
Devises (1578). Montgomerie’s best poem, The Navigation, 
strains at times to maintain the regularity of its perfect deca- 
syllables. The argument of every one of the ten tales in Part IV 
of the Mirror for Magistrates, as well as the long induction to 
Part V, is also heroic couplet, and also correct. All this in a form 
avowedly modeled on Chaucer. We must either maintain that 
these correct couplets were not modeled after Chaucer’s form, and 
strained to be correct accidentally, or by imitation of some other 
(today unknown) model; or we must state that the minor writers 
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understood the nature of what Spenser failed to comprehend— 
unless we can demonstrate that Spenser also understood." 

For Spenser gives us cause to think that he may not so grossly 
have misunderstood the man he praises so highly. 

Lowell says: “Spenser in his eclogs for February, May and 
September evidently took it for granted that he had caught the 
measure of Chaucer.” Elsewhere the same critic adds: “I need 
hardly say that in those eclogs where Spenser thought he was 
imitating what wiseacres used to call the riding-rime of Chaucer, 
he fails most lamentably. He had evidently learned to scan his 
master’s verses better when he wrote his ‘Mother Hubbard’s Tale.’” 
Lowell, then, seems to feel that in the later poem Spenser knew 
the true nature of what he was copying. In this, the two poems 
bear him out; the heroic couplets of the Canterbury Tales have 
many lines of 11 syllables (some from feminine rime) but are in 
the main decasyllabic, with few lines of less; Spenser in Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale shows about the same variations: of the first 
hundred lines, 18 are of eleven syllables, 80 are of ten, two (67, 
77) are possibly twelve, rarely (1015) do we find one of less. 
Lounsbury, however, thinks that the irregularities even of Spen- 
ser’s later poem are too many not to proceed from misunder- 
standing, that the poet never learned to read his master aright. 
It will be better to consider the matter after a more detailed exami- 
nation of Chaucer’s form. 

The comments of Elizabethan critics on the verse of Chaucer 
do not mention the question of the final ‘e,’ but their implications 
do not convict them of ignorance. Skelton says of the earlier 
poet’s language: 

At those days moch commended 
And now men wolde have amended 


™The meter of Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure is of interest, because of the 
influence that poet is supposed to have exerted over Spenser. The poem, 
as Lydgate’s Temple of Glas, is in part heroic couplet, and mainly rime 
royal; it is earlier than the others just mentioned (1505) and much more 
disordered. Hawes, however, had no knowledge of poetic theory; his art 
consisted in a rule-of-thumb copying of Chaucer and especially of Lydgate 
(from whom he takes the break at the caesura) ; we have of him evidently 
& very poor text; and he himself probably had a very poor ear. He con- 
tinues the confused meter and slipshod construction of the century pre- 
ceding—he is as poor in rime royal as in couplet. But he knew and uses 
the final ‘e’; his faults are not due to ignorance of that. 
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His Englysh, wherat they barke 

And mar all they warke. 
But of course pronunciation had changed greatly since Chaucer's 
time, many rimes especially were affected by the changes. Glanc- 
ing down the initial lines of the prologue, we note such words as 
soote, riming with roote; swich; flour, riming with lwour; etc., 
the pronunciations of which would have been sufficient change to 
justify Skelton’s remark. Moreover, in the editions of 1561 and 
1602, about one line in six seems irregular, without any question 
of muted “e.” 

Gascoigne tells us that English formerly did not suffer so from 
the ‘ tyranny of the iamb,’ and instances two lines as having other 
feet substituted for the one then universal: 

No wight in this world that wealth can attayne 


et ee ee 


After this example of foot variation he goes on: 


Also our father Chaucer hath used the same libertie in feete and meas- 
ures that the Latinists do use: and whosoever do peruse and well consider 
his workes he shall find that although his lines are not always of one self 
same number of syllables, yet, being read by one that hath understanding, 
the longest verse and that which hath most syllables in it, will fall (to 
the eare) correspondent to that which hath fewest syllables in it. 


Lounsbury thinks that Gascoigne praises this in ignorance, merely 
because irregularity at the moment was somewhat of an attraction: 
yet the discussion seems intelligent enough, and Gascoigne himself 
is unfailingly regular. Legouis apparently feels that failure to 
mention final ‘e’ implies ignorance of its value, and thinks the 
poet was attempting to explain away a fault, though ignorant of 
its cause. This assumption is unwarranted ; Gascoigne was writing 
a treatise, not on pronunciation, but on metrics. The example he 
quotes, as an illustraton of the early use of feet other than the 
lamb, is a case of substitution with no question of final ‘e’ in 
the passage itself; were the final ‘e’ misunderstood thousands of 
lines would seem freer; the two quoted, while of ten syllables each, 
read as four feet, and are so scanned by Gascoigne. The “ liberty 
of the Latinists,” on the other hand, consists in varying, not the 
number of feet, but the number of syllables, or the arrangement 
of syllables, so as to bring freedom from “the tyranny of the iamb.” 
That is why “the longest verse and that which hath fewest sylla- 
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bles in it will fall correspondent to the eare.” Finally “hath used 
the same liberty” is a mild term for so frequent a breach as 
ignorance would have made seem the case, even had the Eliza- 
bethan desired to minimize the irregularities, which Lounsbury 
thinks he wished to praise. This distinct treatment, first of a foot 
substitution, which alters the number of feet in a line while pre- 
serving the number of syllables, then of a substitution which by 
equivalence does not affect the foot number, seems to me quite 
logical. If the intelligence of the discussion lie as much in my 
mind as in Gascoigne’s expression, still it seems closer to his words 
than the misunderstanding others claim to find. If his contempo- 
raries understood the words of Gascoigne in other than their proper 
sense, would there be written after this passage, in the copy and 
in the hand of Gabriel Harvey, “So M. Spenser and Sir se 
for the most part”? 

Webbe also comments on Chaucer’s meter. 

Though the manner of his stile may seeme blunte and course to many 
fine English eares at these days, yet in trueth, if it be equally pondered, 
and with good judgment advised, and confirmed with the time wherein he 
wrote, a man shall perceive thereby even a true picture of perfect shape 
of a right poet. 


By ‘equally pondered’ Webbe may mean ‘ weighing two shorts as 
a long,’ i. e., considering equivalence; but as his criticism is nine- 
tenths echo, his comment cannot give us any light. 

Speght prefixes his remarks to the 1602 edition of Chaucer’s 


works: 


And for his verses, although in divers places they may seem to us to 
stand of unequal measures, yet a skillful reader, that can scan them in 
their nature, shall finde it otherwise. And if a verse here and there fall 
out a sillable shorter or longer than another, I rather aret it to the negli- 
gence and rape of Adam Scrivener—that I may speak as Chaucer does, 
than to any unconning or oversight in the author: for how careful he was 
to have his works miswritten, or his verse mismeasured, may appear in 
the end of his fifth book of Troilus and Cresside, where he writeth thus: 


And for there is so great diversitie 

In English, and in writing of our tongue, 
So I pray God that none miswrite thee, 
Nor thee mismetre for default of tongue! *® 


®* Why does Speght let the third line of this pass without comment, in a 
discussion of regularity? Line 3 is obviously irregular, if “e” be silent. 


5 
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The first sentence of this again may—or may not—be an attempt 
to justify a by-gone equivalence; certainly the “here and there a 
sillable shorter or longer ” does not-seem adequately to characterize 
the Chaucer ignorance of valued final ‘e’ would produce. And 
both in the manuscripts and in the printed copies there were many 
errors. The four lines quoted by Speght in his introduction differ 
from the same four in his text; there are in the body, three changes 
in spelling and one in punctuation. We must not jump to the 
conclusion that Speght was ignorant of the final ‘ e.’ 

The words of the Elizabethan critics cannot be said to shed any 
light on the question of their period’s knowledge of the sounded 
final ‘e’; they reveal neither knowledge nor ignorance; no satis- 
factory conclusion can be based upon the utterances. 

Dryden, speaking in 1699, clearly had no knowledge of the value 
of the final ‘e’; it is probably by assumption forward from him 
that critics of today find the same ignorance in the Elizabethans. 
Dryden’s words are worth giving in full: 


The verse of Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to us; but ’tis like 
the eloquence of one whom Tacitus commends, it was auribus istius tem- 
poris accomodata: They who lived with him, and some time after him, 
thought it musical; and it continues so even in our judgment, if compared 
with the numbers of Lydgate and Gower, his contemporaries: There is the 
rude sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleasing, though 
not perfect. ’Tis true, I cannot go so far as he who published the last 
edition of him; for he would make us believe the fault is in our ears, 
and that there were really ten syllables in a verse® where we find but 
nine; but this opinion is not worth confuting. ’Tis so gross and obvious 
an error that common sense ... must convince the reader, that equality 
of numbers in every verse which we call Heroick, was either not known, 
or not always practiced in Chaucer’s age. It were an easy matter to pro 
duce some thousands of his verses, which are lame for want of half a foot, 
and sometimes a whole one, and which no pronunciation can make other- 
wise. We can only say, that he lived in the infancy of our poetry, and 
that nothing is brought to perfection at the first. 


The tone of this passage is in such obvious contrast with those 
of the Elizabethans, that we must feel a vast difference in the two 
points of view. Dryden states with such emphasis the fact of ir- 
regularity, and with such clarity the cause, that one would wonder 


° Notice that Dryden, nearer to Speght than we (and according to Louns- 
bury etc. sharing in a common misunderstanding) feels that Speght was 
judging Chaucer as we do today. 
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indeed at the paucity of expression of the Elizabethan critics, if 
they felt as did the later poet. The person Dryden scorns to con- 
fute is Speght, whose edition of 1602 was reprinted in 1687; the 
distance the century has placed between them could hardly be 
better expressed than in their passages. By the time of Elizabeth, 
the poets had really come to have their fill of Chaucer. They took 
him for granted as the father of English poetry, the veritable 
‘god of poetes’; they had absorbed his manners, men, and moods; 
they had almost had excess of him; they were ready to turn to 
newer fields. The period was one of intense self-absorption; the 
race had the highest hopes for the age and for itself; there was 
keen interest in life, and in contemporary affairs. The stir of life 
abroad brought new models in poetry which allured the earlier 
poets; the models in turn were adapted to English molds; creative 
activity turned attention from Chaucer. The gradual lessening of 
interest in the earlier poet grew with the period after Elizabeth, 
which had fresher, greater names to study and to learn; by Dryden’s 
time the line of inheritance had been broken—all earlier than the 
century was naught. As Dryden says: “ Even after Chaucer there 
were a Spenser, a Harington, a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham 
were in being; and our numbers were in their nonage till these 
last appeared.” No longer is Chaucer the model for poetic style; 
he is not imitated, but “translated,” and looked upon as rapidly 
fading into darkness.?° 

While the ignorance of the classical period is therefore natural, 
it seems to me that the considerations presented above throw the 
balance toward the assumption that the Elizabethan poet was at 
least cognizant of the Chaucerian valued final ‘e.’ 

It might be expected that the editions of Chaucer published 
during the period we have been discussing would give us material 
by which we might come to some absolute conclusion. Unfor- 
tunately they do not. At first glance, it is true, the many variations 
from what we now acccept as the words of Chaucer make us wonder 
how the Elizabethan could possibly have any accurate knowledge 
concerning the poet, but a closer inspection reveals that on the 
question of the final ‘e’ the text at least does not prevent his 


7° Even those of the early Elizabethan period are to this age dark and 
mysterious; we find, for example, works with such titles as ‘Spenser 
Redivivus.’ 
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learning of its value. Indeed, by a partial selection, it were pos- 
sible to demonstrate either knowledge or ignorance; an impartial 
examination can do neither. 
I have selected at random 234 ** lines from the Tales: 

105 rime royal (including 42 from Troilus), 

82 heroic couplet, 

1l prose, 

12 ballad, 

24 octave; 


which I have compared as they appear in the editions of 1561 and 
1602 with the six manuscripts published together by the Chaucer 
Society. The comparatively numerous variations of the printed 
texts from the manuscripts I have attempted to classify and it will 
be noted that in the majority of cases the prosodic regularity of the 
line is not affected : 


1. Final ‘e’ is often added in the print where a word has been 
omitted, as though to preserve the nature of the line: 


His purchase was better than his rent.—Prol. 258. 
where all the MSS. have ‘ purchas,’ and five, ‘purchas was wel 
better.’ 
2. Final ‘e’ is sometimes dropped when a word is added: 
‘Of yong women allat his owne cost.—Prol. 213. 
(The MSS. add an e to yong, and omit ail.) 
3. Many final e’s are omitted without affecting the line: 
To ferne halwes couth in sundry londes.—Prol, 14. 
(The MSS. read couthe.) 
4. In many cases, a final ‘e’ being omitted, the first foot be- 
comes a monosyllable, and the line is correct. (This form occurs 
in the accepted version, and is common in Lydgate. It is appar- 


ently the proper reading of the first line in the Tales—‘ When that 
Aprill with his shours sote ’—as Skeat and Ellis recognize.) 


And with worthy women of the town.—Prol. 317. 
11 Prolog 1-18, 208-271; Clerks Tale 1-14; Monkes Tale 1-16, 129-136; 


Melibeus 1-11; Sir Thopas 1-12; Priorese 1-21; Second Nonnes Prolog, 
1-14; Man of Law 1-14; Troilus 1-21, Book 1v, Prolog 1-21. 
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(The MSS. insert eek after and.) 
5. In some cases an ‘e”’ is added without affecting the line: 


That longen folke to goe on pilgrimage.’—Prol. 12. 


All the classes above read as satisfactorily in the printed versions 
of that time as in the copies printed today; there remain some 
lines which cannot be accounted for so easily. 

6. In the 234 lines, one ‘e’ is dropped where the line cannot 
be read correctly in one of the ways given above. 

7? Final ‘e’ is added 28 times not acccounted for above, 19 of 
which are where, there, some, aye. But Guest tells us that the 
fact “that Chaucer sometimes drops the final ‘e’ is certain.” 
Ellis notes it is regularly elided in htre, here, oure, youre, often in 
hadde, tume, were, more, and adds that it was very likely to be 
elided after r and undoubtedly was in many other cases as well. 
Kittredge adds to and comments on the many instances listed by 
Ten Brink of a final ‘e’ not sounded before a consonant. This 
happens most often before th, but also before any other letter. 

8. There are 14 changes, such as the omission of a word, which 
make the lines concerned seem awkward. 


When we remember the irregularity of the post-Chaucerian 
period, when we note how the manuscripts preserved vary among 
themselves, and stop to think that it is quite possible the editions 
of 1561 and 1602 (the latter especially) were produced from 
manuscripts not available now,—when we consider these things, 
and yet observe that of 234 lines chosen at random there are at 
most 43, and perhaps (considering the 19 cases of Where etc.) 
only 24, which might confuse the Elizabethan and develop mis- 
understanding without any question of final ‘e,’—we can hardly 
feel that these editions give any proof of ignorance. While this 
number of irregular lines seems to me too small to have produced 
@ misunderstanding, were we to add to it the twenty lines in every 
hundred which ignorance of the final ‘e’ would make irregular to 
the Elizabethan, the result (approximately 33 or 38 in every 100) 
would be such transgression as none of the Elizabethan critics 
could so mildly express.*? 


12 Ellis computes that in the first 100 lines of the Prolog there are 23 
where the ‘e’ is essential to the meter. The average seems to be some- 
what less. 
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Again I state that, while no positive conviction can be held on 
either side, it seems to me that the preponderance of probability 
lies with the notion that the Elizabethan was awake to the one-time 
value of the final ‘e.’ 

Of the poetry claimed to have arisen in mistaken imitation of 
Chaucer’s heroic couplet, one writer is Thomas Churchyard, some 
of whose poems appear in Tottel’s Miscellany. Churchyard has 
given us poems in perfect rime royal, also in a correct form of 
rime royal with an additional couplet. The poems in question now 
are “ Churchyard’s Dream ” and “ A Fayned Fancie betweene the 
Spider and the Gowte.” Both of these, however, are in regular 
octosyllabic couplet, with an occasional line of nine syllables and 
feminine rime, and with the caesura regularly after the second 
beat. There are two other poems (not by Churchyard) in the 
Miscellany in this meter; it can by no stretch of the imagination 
be likened to Chaucer’s heroic couplet, neglecting all the final e’s 
one may find. It much more probably continues the tradition of 
the old four beat alliterative verse, which Legouis mentions as 
running from Genesis and Hzodus to Burns’ My Heart’s tin the 
Arghlands. 

A much stronger case—assuming for the nonce that he was ignor- 
ant of the final ‘e ’—can be made of the form of Spenser’s Eclogs 
for February, May and September. Before summing up Legouis’ 
argument it may be well to glance at what other critics have said 
of the origin of the form. William Webbe, 1568, calls it “ clownish 
and simple by intent,” of nine syllables, often varied. Thomas Gray, 
1760, says it is “free octosyllable, with many a trochee, spondee, 
anapest, amphibrach.” As Legouis says, this does not explain the 
lines of three feet or of five. Saintsbury suggests that it is varying 
non-equivalenced decasyllable with equivalenced octosyllable (octo- 
syllable freely equivalenced from Genests and Exodus down to 
Christabel.) But this throws the emphasis on the decasyllable, 
while Spenser’s form is mainly four feet. Quest, 1882, identifies 
it with ‘tumbling verse,’ but admits the presence of three and 
of five foot lines: therefore, says Legouis, it is not tumbling verse. 
Schipper calls it “four beat verse,” from the old alliterative, but 
admits, as Legouis points out, that the old verse has a regular 
middle pause. Spenser, Legouis maintains, is too different from 
this type to be called merely “ less tedious ”; his form is a different 
growth. 
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The general plan of Legouis’ study of the couplets in Spenser’s 
Calender has three main divisions. The critic first points out that 
in his iambic decasyllable throughout the Calender the poet is freer 
than was usual. He varies his caesura, somewhat as does Chaucer, 
at a time when essays were giving strict rules for its position: he 
varies his iambs by the insertion of trochee or spondee, or by an 
occasional trisyllabic foot. Then, in the August eclog, there are 
non-iambic decasyllables, lines of ten syllables which the meter 
swings into four feet. Finally, in the eclogs for February, May 
and September, there are couplets at times non-iambic, and usually 
non-decasyllable. The lines of these sections vary from three to 
five feet, from seven to eleven syllables. Legouis then traces the 
following parallel between these verses and the heroic couplets of 
Chaucer: 


In Chaucer: 


1. Many verses (final ‘e’ unrecognized) seem of nine syllables. 

2 Some (Prol. 294) are of nine syllables—the first foot a 
monosyllable. . . . If this be unaccented, it fuses with the second 
foot to make a tri-syllabic foot, and the line becomes one of four 
feet instead of five. 


In Spenser: 


1. Some lines are of five feet, 10 syllables; or nine syllables, 
one monosyllabic foot. 

2. Most are of four feet: some of 10 syllables, 2 disyllabic, 2 
trisyllabic feet ; most of 9 syllables; some of eight syllables. 

(A few are of 9 syllables and three feet: Feb. 65, 158; May 88; 
Sept. 117, 225.) 

This parallelism leads Legouis to conclude that the form was 
derived by Spenser, in mistaken imitation, from the heroic couplets 
of Chaucer. 

Saintsbury speaks in no uncertain terms of this theory: 


Unfortunately for this notion, the pieces themselves contain large num- 
bers of consecutive decasyllables perfectly well filled and rhythmed; while 
Spenser later wrote another piece, Mother Hubberd’s Tale, which is in 
impeccable riding rime from first to last. He is also, not merely in his 
later work, but in the other nine-twelfths of the Calendar itself, an equally 
impeccable master of every rhythm and meter he tries, so that it is practi- 
cally inconceivable that he should here have been stumbling blindfold, or 
wandering aimlessly, between perfect decasyllabic couplets, perfect octo- 
syllabic couplets, and doggerel anapestic lines inconsistent with both. 
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While Saintsbury’s point is one with mine, I must confess that 
his arguments seem unsound. In the first place, there are not 
“large numbers of consecutive decasyllables perfectly well filled 
and rhythmed.” Also, the fact that Spenser was such a master 
makes us sure that he would not have blundered, but that, as 
Saintsbury suggests, he had a definite pattern in mind; why, 
however, granting that he misread Chaucer, might not the earlier 
poet’s lines have been that pattern ? 

This specious talk seems to throw doubt on the validity of 
Saintsbury’s remarks; yet an examination of the meter of Spenser 
and of Chaucer shows that—even if for the moment we assume 
ignorance of the.valued final ‘e’—the one form cannot, even thus 
mistakingly, have been derived from the other. For Chaucer’s 
heroic couplets remain predominately five beat, even though the 
‘e’ be silent. 

1. Fewer lines occur with a final ‘e’ than without. Of the 
first thirty lines of the Prologue twenty-one are without the final 
“e’ (save at the line end). 

2. Many lines with the final ‘e’ neglected, still seem of five feet, 
the first foot or that after the caesura becoming a monosyllable. 
Thus of the nine lines with e in the first thirty of the Prologue: 


4 would remain five feet—lines 5, 9, 15, 30. 
3 would be possible either way—l, 8, 13. 
2 only, would become four feet—7, 29. 


Thus a maximum of five out of thirty (and perhaps only two) 
would appear as four feet. So Ellis has computed (allowing for 
elision of final ‘e’ before a vowel, and not counting line ends) 
that in the first hundred lines of the Prologue there are but twenty 
three cases where the ‘e’ is essential to the meter, where its loss 
makes the lines seem of four feet. Spenser’s lines scan just the 
other way. Of the 246 lines in the February eclog, Legouis says 
9 are of five feet; I find 1 of three feet; the remaining 236 are of 
four feet. The other two eclogs exhibit the same proportion. 
Chaucer (the final ‘e’ mute) has one line of four feet to every 
five of five feet; Spenser has twenty-nine of four feet to every one 
of five. A similar difference is to be noted in the number of 
syllables. Even omitting the final ‘ e,”? most of Chaucer’s lines have 
ten syllables; many have eleven, many of course nine. In Spenser, 
there is one line of 11, and one of 12, syllables—epic caesura in 
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each case; a number of ten syllables; but the great majority of 
nine, many of eight and two which may be of seven. I cannot see 
sufficient analogy between the forms—even granting ignorance of 
the valued ‘ e ’—to justify a claim of relationship. 

A much closer analogy with the Spenserian form is afforded by 
the octosyllabic couplet, as used by Chaucer. This was not new 
with him, having been employed, with slight freedom in equiva- 
lence, in Gower’s Confessio Amantts. It is used by Chaucer in 
Romaunt of the Rose, Book of the Duchess, and Hous of Fame. 
The latter’s form shows greater variation. His syllables vary from 
7 to 11; in the Book of the Duchess, the per cent. is: 


7 syllable lines, 4% 
8 6c se 32% 
9 6é 66 40% 
10 ‘ec ‘s 12% 
ll 6 Cis 6% 
possible as 9 or 10 6% 


The number of feet also varies: of the first fifty lines, 1 is possible 
(though not likely) as five feet; 40 are four feet; 4 are clearly 
three feet; and 5 may be either three or four. This is, with one 
variation, similar to the Spenserian form as outlined before. 

There is one objection to this theory, namely, the presence in 
Spenser of five foot lines. There are about a dozen five foot lines 
scattered through the three eclogs, and in May (117-122) are five 
consecutive five-foot lines. Nothing of this nature is to observed 
in Chaucer, but we do notice that he has about the same proportion 
of three foot lines as Spenser has of five. And in the Hous of 
Fame (1200-1213) is an interesting passage. It is a description 
of harpers, and the number of feet in the lines changes as follows: 
4, 4, 3, 3, 4, 4, 4, 3, 3, 3, 4, 4, 4, giving the passage a rhythmic 
swing distinct from the preceding or succeeding lines. Chaucer 
was probably finding the four foot line, with its tendency (64%) 
to middle caesura, monotonous, and was seeking variation. His 
last poem in octosyllabic couplets, the Hous of Fame, contains 
more three foot lines than the other two; it is followed by the 
Legend of Good Women, in heroic couplets. Spenser had behind 
him, not only the free octosyllabic couplet, remarkably like his 
own, but also the newer heroic. It seems to me quite likely that 
he may have based the form of the February, May and September 
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eclogs on the former and in his own experimentation have varied 
it with the line almost universal in his own time, the decasyllabic 
iamb. Lounsbury apparently realizes that the form of the eclogs 
cannot be attributed to a misunderstanding of Chaucer, but to 
such ignorance he does lay the roughness of Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale and of Colin Clout’s Come Home Again. 


He who reads, in particular, Mother Hubberd’s Tale, will gain a fair 
conception of the way in which Chaucer sounded to the man of the Six- 
teenth Century. There are lines in this piece that lack the proper number 
of syllables. There are lines that are remarkable for nothing so much as 
for their lack of harmony. There are entire passages that are written 
thruout in what would strike us as a lame and halting meter. In a writer 
whose natural melody is almost cloying in its sweetness and smoothness, 
such a deviation from his usual practice could not be due to accident. It 
was adopted for no other reason than that Chaucer was believed to have 
furnished the example of this sort of ruggedness in the measure. 


Saintsbury, we have seen, calls the same poem “ impeccable riding 
rime throughout.” There is no doubt that the meter of this poem 
is taken from that of Chaucer. But that it is either as regular as 
Saintsbury declares or as irregular as Lounsbury states, is doubt- 
ful. Lounsbury must remember that if the final ‘e’ were not 
counted, one line in every six (at least) would have seemed irregu- 
lar to Spenser; is that the proportion in Mother Hubberd’s Tale? 

After the words “lame and halting meter,” Lounsbury adds in 
a footnote: “See, for illustration, lines 142-146, 183-188, 211-214, 
515-540, etc.” The poem is regular (with line 67 an Alexandrine) 
to line 142, when occurs: 


Yet all be brethren ylike dearly bought. 
There is no right in this partition 
Ne was it so by institution 
Ordained first, ne by the law of Nature, 
But that she gave like blessing to each creture. 
As well of worldly livelode as of life, 
That there might be no difference nor strife. 


I have given two fines more than Lounsbury mentions, to show 
that there is no difference between them and those adjacent. It is 
not good poetry, but it is regular enough iambic decasyllable, with 
only one strain (in the first line—brethren ylike) to maintain the 
flow of the rhythm. The poem is regular until the next passage 
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mentioned, where again I give two lines more than Lounsbury 


suggests : 

But this I wot withall, that we shall ronne 
Into great daunger, like to bee undonne, 
Thus wildly to wander in the worlds eye, 
Without pasport or good warrantie, 
For feare lest we like rogues should be reputed, 
Or like eare marked beasts abroad be bruted. 
Therefore I read that we our counsels call, 
How to prevent this mischief ere it fall. 


This is somewhat better verse than the last passage, but contains 
two genuinely irregular lines (the third and the fourth). Again 
there is no question of regularity until the next lines mentioned: 


His breeches were made after the new cut, 
Al Portuguese, loose like an empty gut, 
And his hose broken high above the heeling, 
And his shoes beaten out with traveling. 


The lines just given, tho mainly syllabically correct, require 
considerable strain to wrench them into iambic meter, and are the 
roughest in the poem. But consideration of the subject under 
discussion will palliate the offense. Lowell says: 


Spenser sinks now and then thru the fault of his topics into unmistak- 
able prose. Take his description of the House of Alma, for instance: 


“The master cook was called Concoction, 
A careful man and full of comely guise; 
The kitchen clerk that hight Digestion 
Did order all the achates in seemly wise,” 


and so on through all the organs of the body. 
Spenser begins Mother Hubberd’s Tale: 


No muses aide me needes hereto to call; 
Base is the style, and matter meane withall. 


and ends it: 


So Mother Hubberd her discourse did end. 
‘Which pardon me, if I amisse have pend, 
For weake was my remembrance it to hold, 
And bad her tongue, that it so bluntly told. 


Spenser apologizes for Mother Hubberd’s bad tongue, just as in the 
Merror for Magistrates intentionally rough passages are apologized 
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for on the ground that the speaker was uncouth. Does not the 
ardent desire of the period for decorum, and the classic tradition 
of roughness in satire, sufficiently explain the few irregularities 
in this poem—far too few for any analogy with that Chaucer of 
the unsounded ‘e’? 

For there are in the entire poem perhaps six irregularities, other 
than those in common use (feminine rime, equivalence, first foot 
a trochee). The last passage mentioned as rough by Lounsbury 
is as regular as can be, and as good poetry as most of the tale. A 
brief analysis will bear this out: 


Line No. of Syl. Feet Caesura Remarks 
515 10 5 4,6 

516 10 5 3, 7 

517 10 5 6, 4 lst foot a trochee 
518 10 5 5, 5 

519 10 8 6, 4 

520 10 5 6, 4 

521 10 5 5, & 

522 10 5 7, 3 

523 al 5 6, 5 feminine rime 
524 ll 6 5, 6 - 
§25 10 5 6, 4 

526 10 5 4,6 lst and $rd trochee 
527 10 5 4, 6 

528 10 5 5, 6 

529 10 6 4,6 

530 10 5 4,6 

531 10 5 4, 6 

532 10 5 4,6 

533 10 5 5, & 

534 10 5 4, 6 

535 10 5 4, 6 lst a trochee 
536 10 5 4, 6 lst a trochee 
537 10 5 6, 4 

538 . 10 5 4,6 

539 1] 5 6, 5 _ feminine rime 
540 11 5 6, 5 feminine rime 


A glance at the text will show that the standard of poetic worth 
is equal to that of the rest of the poem. The other irregularities 
suggested by the “ etc.” of Lounsbury I have sought, and found— 
three lines, 734, 1015, and 1144 (the last of which might be a rare 
use of the valued final ‘e’ by Spenser: “ But through his hand 
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must passe the fiaunt”). Admitting that it does not qualify for 
a position among the noblest pieces of the English tongue—that 
its style is confessedly ‘low ’—we find surprisingly few irregu- 
larities'® in Mother Hubberd’s Tale. To say that its heroic couplet 
has Chaucer as model is to assert the obvious, for all English 
heroic couplet springs from Chaucer; to state that in the variation 
of his caesura and in other liberties Spenser followed his pre- 
decessor’s example is to maintain the expected, for these are looked 
for to maintain liberty from stringent rule of thumb without de- 
generating into license; but to claim that the second form is derived 
by error from the first is to reveal slight consideration of the 
closeness of the analogy between them, and to disregard the im- 
plications, the intelligence and the technical mastery of one of our 
greatest poets. It is likely that Spenser was aware of the sounding 
of the Chaucerian “e”; it seems certain that in his use of the 
octosyllabic and the heroic couplet he is purposeful, understanding, 
correct. 


Columbia University. 


13 The irregularity in the second passage quoted by Lounsbury is of the 
sort given by Gascoigne in his example, and of the sort we today see in 
Chaucer. No question of final ‘e’ makes it proof of Spenser’s ignorance; 
rather does it—if anything—show his close observation of his ‘father 
Tityrus.’ 


COLERIDGE’S COSMOGONY: A NOTE ON THE POETIC 
“ WORLD-VIEW ” 


By Auicg D. SNYDER 


Criticism has often borne witness to the truth that the imagi- 
nation of the poet tends to seize upon that which is forward-looking 
in scientific investigation and philosophic theorizing, and not in- 
frequently anticipates some of the results of these more purely 
intellectual forms of activity; but seldom, if ever, has this truth 
been as interestingly presented as by Professor C. H. Herford in 
the Warton Lecture on English Poetry, read before the British 
Academy in 1916.” 

In the course of this lecture, entitled “Is there a Poetic View 
of the World?” Professor Herford attempted to characterize the 
way in which the imaginative apprehension of representative poets, 
from Lucretius down, tended to modify current philosophic views. 
His general thesis was that the “ view of the World reached through 
poetic experience ” is to some extent a definable view—that, speak- 
ing broadly, it tends to “accentuate those aspects of Man and 
Nature, and those ways of regarding them, which offer most scope, 
analogy, or sanction, to this type of experience.” And his investi- 
gation seems to confirm his hypothesis: the poet not only seizes 
upon those elements of a given world-view that fulfil certain con- 
ditions posited by the very nature of the aesthetic experience, 
but, where the given theory falls short, he supplements it by some- 
thing not at the time intellectually definable, though clear to his 
poet’s intuition. Without attempting here even to mention the 
different qualities that are found to characterize the poetic world- 
view, it is sufficient to note how often the poet’s apprehension 
seems, according to Professor Herford’s reading of history, to in- 
dicate the next step that intellectual formulation is to take. 

Such a study as this of Professor Herford’s can scarcely fail to 
serve as a challenge to further investigation along similar lines, 
and, from all the mass of pertinent material that exists, one small 
bit has chanced to suggest itself to me as the basis of a supple- 
mentary inquiry possibly of some general significance. In selecting 


* Published in the Proceedings of the British Academy for 1915-16. 
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the material to use in his own inquiry Professor Herford con- 
sidered the possibility of including Coleridge’s relation to the 
philosophy of Kant, only to reject the suggestion on grounds mani- 
festly valid. Coleridge, as he reminds us, came under the influence 
of Kantian and cognate ideas “ only when the brief chapter of his 
own poetry was all but closed,” and Professor Herford was con- 
cerning himself with world-views that had expressed themselves in 
actual poetic production. To define the poetic modification of 
other philosophic thought of the same period he found it best to 
take the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Blake as related to 
the philosophy of Godwin; hence Coleridge was quite naturally 
dismissed. Nevertheless, the temptation to carry Professor Her- 
ford’s inquiry over into the field, not of Coleridge’s poetry but of 
his prose, is too strong a one to resist; for the stamp of genuine 
poetic intuition is borne by many of the prose comments, annota- 
tions, and other informal jottings, which, it may well be, sometimes 
diverted Coleridge’s energy from verse production and helped to 
limit the period of his more strictly imaginative work. 

Among the notes that show with unmistakable clearness Cole- 
ridge’s reaction to current views of the world, and that seem in 
some ways especially pertinent, are a number on the general sub- 
ject of cosmogony. Such notes, some of them highly rationalistic 
but others truly imaginative, are to be found in the so-called Gutch 
notebook,? in the selections from this and other notebooks pub- 
lished by the late Ernest Hartley Coleridge under the title “ Anima 
Poetae,” ® and also in the annotations to the scientific volumes 
once in Coleridge’s possession which are available in the British 
Museum.‘ 


* British Museum Additional ms. 27, 901. The notebook was published 
by Professor Alois Brandl in 1896 in the Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen, under the title “S. T. Coleridges Notizbuch aus den 
Jahren 1795-1798.” Professor Brandl’s version has helped me materially 
in deciphering difficult passages of the ms., though in many instances my 
reading differs from his. 

* London, 1895. 

“In 1889 a number of the Coleridge marginalia preserved in the British 
Museum were published by W. F. Taylor under the title “ Critical Anno- 
tations,” but none of the volumes referred to in this paper had been 
covered by Mr. Taylor at that time, and so far as I am aware the work of 
publication has not yet been completed. 
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The most casual reading of the jottings in the Gutch notebook 
or in the “ Anima Poetae ” collection is bound to impress one with 
the importance which the astronomer’s universe held for Coleridge. 
In one of his letters to Thomas Poole the poet recalled the im- 
pression made upon him while yet a small boy by the elementary 
instruction in astronomy that he received from his father: “I re- 
member, when eight years old, walking with him one winter even- 
ing from a farmer’s house, a mile from Ottery; and he then told 
me the names of the stars, and how Jupiter was a thousand times 
larger than our world, and that the other twinkling stars were 
suns that had worlds rolling round them; and when I came home, 
he showed me how they rolled round. I heard him with a profound 
delight and admiration, but without the least mixture of wonder 
or incredulity.”® And the delight and admiration seem to have 
followed him through life, for in the notebook entries covering 
many years the sun, moon, earth, and stars form a significant part 
of the concrete imagery. Not infrequently, moreover, is such im- 
agery fraught with real poetic and philosophic suggestiveness, as 
in the following notes from the Gutch manuscript: 

“It surely is not impossible that to some infinitely superior 
being the whole universe may be one plain—the distances between 
planet and planet only the pores that exist in any grain of sand— 
and the distances between system and system no greater than the 
distance between one grain and the grain adjacent.” ° 

“‘ World-makers—as if according to Sir Isaac Newton’s pro- 
gressions of force—they had coarct the world to a Ball and were 
playing with it.” 7 

“Moon at present uninhabited owing to th’ little or no atmos- 
phere but may in Time—an atheisti¢d Romance might be formed— 
a Theistic one too.— Mem!” ® 

“And the two mighty Bears walk round and round the Pole— 
in spite of Mr. Grinston-Watt.” ® 


* Published in the Biographical Supplement to the Biographia Literaria. 
Works, New York, 1854. Vol. 111, p. 609. 

*ms. p. ld a. 

7ms. p. lla. In the ms. the word which I read “force” is uncertain— 
Brandl reads “ pores.” The “1” is omitted from “world” in the phrase 
“coarct the world.” 

®*us. p. la. 

*ms. p. 10a. The proper name is uncertain. I follow Brandl’s reading. 
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And of considerable import, in spite of its metaphysical elabo- 
ration, is the following longer note published in the “ Anima 
Poetae ” under the date 1804: 

“* I saw in early youth, as in a dream, the birth of the planets; 
and my eyes beheld as one what the understanding afterwards 
divided into (1) the origin of the masses, (2) the origin of their 
motions, and (3) the site or position of their circles and ellipses. 
All the deviations, too, were seen as one intuition of one the self- 
same necessity, and this necessity was a law of spirit, and all was 
spirit. And in matter all beheld the past activity of others or 
their own—and this reflection, this echo is matter—its only essence 
if essence it be. And of this, too, I saw the necessity and under- 
stood it, but I understood not how infinite multitude and mani- 
foldness could be one; only I saw and understood that it was yet 
more out of my power to comprehend how it could be otherwise— 
and in this unity I worshipped in the depth of knowledge that 
passes all understanding the Being of all things—and in Being 
their sole goodness—and I saw that God is the One, the Good— 
possesses it not, but ts 4t.” 2° 

Various as these comments may be in respect both to scientific 
validity and to the nature of their philosophical implications, the 
one on world-makers and the one on the birth of the planets are 
found to deal with a problem of cosmogony admittedly of historic 
significance, and a problem that occupied Coleridge’s attention 
more than sporadically. The notes that the poet wrote in the 
margins of sundry scientific treatises indicate, further, that he held 
a consistent and definable point of view regarding the problem; 
and this point of view, so integrally involved in his imaginative 
apprehension as well as in his more discursive reasoning, affords 
interesting evidence on Professor Herford’s question of the poetic 
view of the world. 

The point at issue, and the significance of Coleridge’s position, 
may best be defined, probably, by reference to what had been going 
on in the field of cosmological speculation,—more specifically, by 
reference to the advance that Kant’s cosmogony marked over that 
of Sir Isaac Newton. 

Certain essential limitations of the Newtonian system were ex- 
pressed by Professor Hastie, in the introduction to his translation 
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of Kant’s “ Cosmogony,” in terms which so facilitate an estimate 
of Coleridge’s comments on the subject that they may well be given 
verbatim : 

“ Newton,” Professor Hastie wrote, “ goes as far as the Law of 
Attraction will carry-him, but no further. It does not carry him 
beyond the bounds of the solar system, which is viewed by him as 
entirely isolated from the stellar universe beyond. And even in 
the solar system that great Law only explains why the Planets 
and their satellites are kept revolving in their orbits in constant 
periods by this obscure centripetal force; it does not explain how 
they are found to be moving round and round in these orbits, or 
how they acquired the tangential or centrifugal force by which 
Newton represented them as driven on. It was at this point where 
Newton’s Law of Attraction stopped, and it failed to explain the 
revolutional and rotatory motions of the solar system. And Newton 
in the last resort could only explain them by the immediate in- 
terposition of God, who directly communicated these motions to 
the full-formed Planets and their attendants by impulses from 
without. In the devout recognition of God’s miraculous agency, 
not only in creating the material of the solar system but in setting 
its motions agoing, Newton’s Natural Philosophy came to a 
pause.” 24 

It can scarcely be doubted that this necessity for direct inter- 
vention, to communicate motion to the already full-formed planets, 
was the limitation that Coleridge was inveighing against in his 
imaginative figure—‘ World-makers—as if according to Sir Isaac 
Newton’s progressions of force—they had coarct the world to a 
Ball and were playing with it.” 

The progress marked by Kant’s nebular hypothesis, anticipating 
in its essentials that of Laplace, cannot be gone into here in any 
detail, but its advance over the Newtonian system in respect to the 
particular limitation cited is summed up in the following words 
of the author: 

“The view of the formation of the planets in this system has 
the advantage over every other possible theory in holding that the 
origin of the masses gives the origin of the movements, and the 
position of the orbits as arising at that same point of time; nay, 


11 Kant’s Cosmogony. Ed. and tr. W. Hastie, University of Glasgow. 
Glasgow, 1900. Pp. lxiv-lxv. 
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more, in showing that even the deviations from the greatest possi- 
ble exactness in these determinations, as well as the accordances 
themselves, become clear at a glance.” *? 

A comparison of this passage with Coleridge’s imaginative vision 
of the birth of the planets speaks for itself: “ ... and my eyes 
beheld as one what the understanding afterwards divided into — 
(1) the origin of the masses, (2) the origin of their motions, and 
(3) the site or position of their circles and ellipses. All the de- 
viations, too, were seen as one intuition of one the self-same 
necessity. .. .” Such comparison, in fact, raises serious doubt as 
to whether Coleridge “saw in early youth, as in a dream,” anything 
of the sort here described, or whether the whole may not have been 
conceived in the year 1804, when he had had ample opportunity 
to familiarize himself with Kant’s “ Cosmogony.” 

But for the purposes of this inquiry the problem of originality 
is not altogether to the point. What available theory, philosophic 
or scientific, did Coleridge seize upon as adequate to his own in- 
tuitions of reality? What did he discard as inadequate? These 
are questions pertinent and more than legitimate to ask, provided 
that in answering we distinguish between real imaginative appro- 
priation or modification and merely nominal assent or difference. 
And it is just here that Coleridge’s marginal annotations of scien- 
tific works afford valuable evidence. 

For the Coleridge marginalia bearing on the subject of cos- 
mogony make it quite clear that the poet was sincerely and in- 
tensely interested in this particular problem of cosmic evolution, 
and that the theory which saw mass, motion, and position as 
mutually involved, and as all germinating in the same primal act, 
satisfied his reason and his imagination as could no mechanical 
theory of successive and distinct stages of creation. 

The annotations as a whole evince a critical attitude toward the 
material presented, an attitude not compatible with any merely 
fanciful playing with cosmic theories or cosmic images. Even 
those that are somewhat facetious in tone show Coleridge’s phi- 
losophic imagination hard at work, ever challenging and then ac- 
cepting or rejecting as the case may be. 

It must be granted that there are times when the text serves 
chiefly as an occasion for giving vent to stored-up wrath or en- 


18 Hastie’s translation, p. 80. © 
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thusiasm, and the annotations may be suspected of possible preju- 
dice in the interests of some favorite theory, such as polarity or 
the balance of opposing forces. Instance the diatribe against the 
“ Natur-philosophen ” called forth by a passage in Oken’s Erste 
Ideen zur Theorte des Lichts; “These, even these, are the pas- 
sages that annoy me in the Natur-philosophen! Yellow a white, 
and Blue a black, Red!!—It is true, I know what Oken means by 
the words—but why Oken chose such words to convey such mean- 
ings, I do not know—tho’ Vanity is so common a foible, and 
Quackery so ordinary a symptom and effect of that so common 
Foible, that I can pretty well guess. Goethe, and then Schelling 
and Steffens, had opposed to the Newtonian optics this ancient 
doctrine of Light and Shadow on the grand principle of Polarity— 
Yellow being the positive, Blue the negative, Pole, Red the Culmi- 
nation and Green the Indifference. Oken follows them—but stop! 
—He waits, till they are out of sight—flings out a new Banner 
(i. e. metaphor) and becomes a Leader himself.”?* It does not 
take the initials appended to the note to make one recognize the 
enthusiastic and occasionally uncritical protagonist of the “ grand 
principle of Polarity ” and of the German philosophic idealists. 

But in spite of this strain of almost sentimental adherence to 
accepted theories and accepted masters, the marginalia prove ordi- 
narily to be rather critical attempts to show up inconsistency and 
failure to substantiate hypotheses, or else to make application of a 
divergent theory, showing clearly the points of difference or oppo- 
sition. And in some cases the notes give a glimpse of Coleridge 
in the actual process of arguing a point out with his author in an 
unmistakably open-minded fashion. 

The notes on planetary evolution all show, underneath the tangle 
of their over-elaborated argument, the controlling power of the 
cosmic image implied in Coleridge’s vision of the birth of the 
planets cited above. Mass, motion, and position were to Coleridge 
so mutually involved that any fundamental creative principle must 
account simultaneously for all of these elements. 

_ Witness the sarcasm directed at Mesmer for an account of the 
origin of the moon that left its position in relation to the earth a 
matter of mere chance. The passage on which Coleridge comments 
reads: “ Dieser Erdball war also urspriinglich und sinnlich wahr- 


18 QOken, L. Erste Ideen zur Theorie des Lichts, 1808, p. 40. 
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nehmbar aus Wasser und Erde zusammengesetzt, welche sich un- 
tereinander gemischt befanden. ... Zu derselben Zeit und auf 
’ dieselbe Weise hat sich der Mond gebildet, der ebenmiaszig blos 
aus einem Theil der im Unlaufskreis der Erde sich befindenen 
ungleichartigen Materie zusammengesetzt wurde.” And Cole- 
ridge exclaims: “ But why one Moon only? It would be easier to 
fancy the Earth a confluence of Moons, and the Moon likewise— 
and so that the latter would have set up for herself, as a Sun’s 
Moon, had she begun building a little further off.” ** 

Several other notes show Coleridge’s absolute repudiation of a 
theory of creation that started with the sun, a single mass, and 
attempted to derive therefrom the several planets and their mo- 
tions. Multeity, position, and motion could not, according to 
Coleridge, be derived from unity or a single mass at rest; implicit 
in any primal substance of force must be all the elements of the 
completed system. 

This repudiation appears in a facetious form in a criticism of 
Buffon’s hypothesis, written in the margin of Grew’s “Cosmologia.” 
Where Grew argues, “ ... for tho’ the Sun be allowed a Power 
to move the Planets, yet the Co-operation of some other cause, 
seemeth necessary to direct this motion into a Circle,” Coleridge 
adds: “This might have been urged against Buffon’s hypothesis 
or rather fancy of the projection, quasi explosion, of the Planets 
from the Body of the Sun . . . that in order to solve the orbital 
motion of the Planets, the projectile Power of the Sun must be 
supposed equally continual and active as the attractive or gravi- 
tating power—i. e. opposite Forces of one Power, ever co-present, 
and co-operative. But if this be assumed, the hypothetical Fact 
of a Projection is superfluous, and answers no purpose—unless the 
Sun itself had been projected out of a Sun’s sun, and this out of 
a third or grand Sun, and so on ad infinitum a minori ad majus— 
an endless series of multiplication by subtraction and Division—-: 
each Grand Sun being a Sun’s Grandfather, in lingua ‘ Punica.’” 

In other words, granting this hypothesis of projection or the 
development of multeity out of unity, yet to give orbital motion 
to the planets thus projected one is bound to assume another 
principle, that of counterbalancing forces; and this principle, 


14 Mesmer, F. A. Mesmerismus, 1814, p. 59. 
18 Grew, N. Cosmologia, 1701, p. 8. 
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Coleridge insists, is sufficient for all purposes and renders the 
projection hypothesis superfluous and even invalid. 

His argument continues more seriously: “ Now an inherent 
projectile is but another and less proper word for a repulsive Force; 
and the orbital motion the common product of the two antagonistic 
forces of attraction and repulsion; and the exponent of their pro- 
portionality—which again is inconsistent with a supposed priority 
of Sun to Planets. For this would suppose simply an excess of 
the repulsive over the attractive Force, then acting as a retentive 
force—and thus converting the repulsive into a projectile or ex- 
plosive power destroy it’s supposed inherent proporttonaltty, as a 
co-force and resolve it, not into an essential attribute of the Sun, 
but into a property of some one or more of the solar ingredients, 
ex. qu.— gaseous matter, by [ ?] the result of an accidental excess of 
the same. That is, the pretended Solution of a known Fact would 
resolve itself into an assertion of an tmagined Fact, i. e. Fiction, 
which, if imagined, would itself and more hopelessly need to be 
solved.” 2* 

And the more imaginative putting of the same repudiation oc- 
curs at the close of the following note on Steffens’s “ Beytrage zur 
innern Naturgeschichte der Erde”: “Schelling and all others 
have attempted to explain the multeity (ex. qu. the Planets of the 
Solar system out of the Unity (ex. qu. the Sun, by successive 
explosion). Now I take the reverse, and explain all out of the 
Multeity involved in each, and presupposed as the condition of it’s 
existence. This goes thro’ the whole—the Earth rose in it’s pres- 
ent position. This to be made plainer.” *" 


1° Pp. 8-9. In commenting on Schubert’s assumption that the moon was 
older than the earth (Ansichten von der Nachtseite der Naturwissenschaft, 
1808), Coleridge presents an hypothesis that seems to allow for the pri- 
ority of earth to moon—logically inconsistent, of course, with his repudi- 
ation of the priority of sun to planets. Even here, however, he makes 
the “detachment ” of the moon take place during the period of solidifica- 
tion, i. e., before the “origin of the masses” was an entirely accomplished 
fact. His comment reads: “A less improbable Inference would be, that 
our Moon was a detachment from the Earth, a sort of After-birth pro- 
jected during or towards the close of the Orgasm[?] of Solidification, 
either in the revulsionary Re-action of the expansile Force, or as the con- 
sequence and accompaniment of the intension[?] of the contractive energy 
in the Sun as Mass itself” (pp. 126-7). 

17 Steffens, H. Beytraége zur mnern Naturgeschichte der Erde. Erstes 
Theil, 1801. On a blank page at the end of the volume. 
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In every instance Coleridge sees “as one” what the under- 
standing may divide into “ the origin of the masses,” “ the origin 
of their motions,” and “the site or position of their circles and 
ellipses.” That is, he holds consistently with Kant that the origin 
of the masses, the origin of their movements, and the positions of 
their orbits arise at the same point of time. 


The cosmogony that is proved by these notes and comments to 
have satisfied Coleridge’s imagination is one that is bound to ap- 
pear over-rationalized and inadequate to the twentieth century 
with its theories of “ creative evolution,” involving chance and real 
change—elements that Coleridge was trying to exclude. But his- 
torically considered, there can be no doubt that Coleridge’s utter- 
ances on the subject were pointing forward rather than back. 
In his early rejection of the world-makers who coarct the world 
to a ball and then played with it—a rejection that presumably 
antedated his familiarity with Kant—and in his later insistence 
on the Kantian hypothesis, he was feeling for the evolutionary 
principle that was to dominate so much of the thought of the cen- 
tury then opening. 

Strictly speaking, Coleridge’s scheme of cosmogony, based on 
the fundamental principle of counterbalancing forces, was not an 
evolutionary scheme, for it was not essentially a time scheme. But 
Coleridge’s very insistence on simultaneity was itself a criticism 
of time schemes that asserted an arbitrary succession of distinct 
stages or acts. His image of the whole as implicit in every part— 
the complete system, including position and motion, implicit in the 
creation of the masses themselves—was the organic conception that 
needed only to be put in terms of time to give the evolutionary 
conception of the end as implicit in the beginning. And his cosmic 
imaginings, so thoroughly permeated by this organic conception, 
furnish one more bit of evidence of the progressive and in a sense 
prophetic character of the poetic world-view. 


Vassar College. 


THE JOURNAL DES SCAVANS AND THE PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


By Rocer Puirie McCurcHEron 


It has often been asserted that the Philosophtcal Transactions 
of the Royal Society were an English imitation of the famous 
French Journal des Scavans. Such a statement seems to be re- 
garded as axiomatic by those who have written on learned journals 
from the time of Camusat, whose Htstotre Critique des Journeaur 
appeared in 1734, to the present. Evidence for this assertion, 
however, is not so easy to discover. 

It is certainly true that the Journal des Scavans, from its first 
number, which was dated January 5, 1665, was a widely influential 
journal. Its founder, M. Denis de Sallo, although modesty im- 
pelled him to place his valet’s name on the title page,* did initiate 
an entirely new form of periodical literature, and to him the later 
English journals of books were heavy debtors. It is also true that 
scientific articles appeared in the French periodical six weeks be- 
fore the first number of the Philosophical Transactions, which bore 
the date of March 6, 1665. But something more than priority is 
required to establish the indebtedness of the Transactions to the 
French Journal. 

Now the Journal des Scavans was primarily an abridgement of 
books. Before the appearance of the TJ'ransactions, the Journal 
had printed only four articles which may be called scientific. Two 
of these are “de la Comete,” * one of the others is an “ Extrait 
d’une Lettre Escrite de Londres, touchant la description d’un 
Navire de nouvelle fabrique,” * and the last one is “ Extrait de 
deux lettres,” one from London, and the other from the Hague, 
concerning pendulums.* The Transactions, on the other hand, 


a“... one of the earliest imitations of the Journal des Scavane was 
the English Philosophical Transactions,” writes Abbie L. Sharmon, in 
“English journals of books 1682-1749,” manuscript thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1906. 

* Vd. Dupuy’s Memoire Historique sur le Journal des Scavans, Table 
Generale, x, 604. 

*In no. 4 and no. 5. 

“No. 3, January 19, 1665. 

°No. 8. 
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were made up at first entirely of papers read before the Society, 
or of contributions, and were never given over principally to sum- 
maries of books. The contents of the first number of the Trans- 
actions will show this difference: “1. An Accompt of the Improve- 
ment of Optick Glasses. 2. Observations made in England on a 
dark Spot in one of the Belts of Jupiter. 3. Experimental History 
of Cold. 4. A Monstrous Calf. 5. Lead Ore in Germany, used 
for Essays. 6. Hungarian Balm. 7%. Pendulum Watches at Sea.” 
One book was summarized in number 2, but the custom was not 
established for some time. 

With an organization like the Royal Society, which had ite 
material for publication ready in hand, and with an energetic 
secretary like Oldenburgh, it is conceivable that the 7'ransacttons 
might result without any indebtedness whatever to a foreign jour- 
nal. Furthermore, it would be difficult to prove that the scientific 
articles published in the Journal could possibly have produced 
English imitation in the early numbers of the Transactions, as 
much of the material for the Transactions had been prepared two 
years previous to publication.* It would seem especially difficult 
to establish indebtedness in this case, when the differences between 
the two periodicals are so wide, and their resemblances are so 
unessential. 

M. de Sallo himself had not exactly claimed that the Transactions 
imitated the Journal; in his brief mention of the first appearance 
of the English publication, after speaking of the universal approval 
his Journal had met, as translations in Italy and Germany indi- 
cated, he wrote: “ Mais on a fait plus en Angleterre. Car comme 
la belle Philosophie y fleurit plus qu’en aucun autre lieu du monde; 
on a pris le soin d’y faire un Journal en Anglois sous le titre de 
Philosophical Transactions, pour faire scavoir a tout le monde ce 
qui se decouvre de nouveau dans la Philosophie.”* He closes by 
promising to reprint extracts, as “on a enfin trouve un Interprete 
Anglois.” 

Neither did Oldenburgh acknowledge any debt to the French 
for the plan of his journal. Rather, he considered the Journal 
des Scavans as a fellow worker in the same field, not as a pre- 
decessor, after the French editor had profited by the English ex- 


°C. 8. Duncan, The new science and English literature, p. 11. 
* Journal des Scavans, March 30, 1665. 
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ample and had begun to print more ecientific articles. “The In- 
genious French have drawn the same yoke with us,” he wrote, 
“in publishing their Journal des Scavans.” ® 

Not only is the indebtedness of the English periodical hard to 
establish, but a comparison of the two papers for the first year of 
their joint existence actually shows that the French journal was 
much the greater borrower. In the Transactions for February, 
1666, is printed a notice of Redi’s Vipers, “according to the ac- 
count, given of it in the French Journal des Scavans,” and this is 
the only direct borrowing which the English made. In the same 
period the French Journal printed no less than eight extracts from 
the Transactions.’ A similar proportion obtains throughout the 
years immediately following. In fact, the French Journal modified 
its form essentially after the appearance of the Transactions, de- 
voting much more space to scientific contributions than in the 
months before March, 1665. 


Wake Forest College. 


* Preface to the Transactions, vol. Iv, p. 898. 

°In the issues for January 11, February 1, February 8, March 3, March 
15, and March 22. “It is a curious and remarkable fact, that almost all 
the Philosophical papers in the early numbers of the Journal des Scavans, 
first published on the 5th of January, 1665, are translations of the papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions,” wrote Wild, in History of the Royal 
Society, 1, 180, note. 


RICHARD ROBINSON’S EUPOLEMIA (1603). 
By Ggoraeg McGILL Voar 


Mr. D. Nichol Smith, in his article on “ Authors and Patrons in 
Shakespeare’s England ” (1916: ii, 183), says of the Eupolemta 
that it is “the only Elizabethan document that gives a direct 
statement of literary earnings.” ? Curiously, this document has 
never appeared in print in its entirety; in fact, it was hardly 
known, except to a few bibliographers, until Mr. R. B. McKerrow, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1906 (pp. 277-284), called 
attention to its importance and printed what comes to about two 
and a half pages of the manuscript (of which there are in all eigh- 
teen pages). Hazlitt is misleading (Hand Book, 1867: 516) 
when he says, “ The Hupolemia (A translation from the Latin) 
was printed in 1578.” Lowndes (Bibl’s. Man., 1864: iv, 2111) 
gives us a clue to what Hazlitt probably meant (if he meant any 
book in particular, which he himself had seen and handled) in his 
notice of “ Kupolema, A Dyall of Dayly Contemplacione. . . 1578 

..” A Dyall of dayly Contemplacton, a translation from the 
Latin by our Richard Robinson (of which there is a copy in the 
British Museum), did indeed come out in 1578; but this is not 
the Eupolemta or anything remotely like it, nor does the British 
Museum copy reveal why “ Eupolemia ” should have been prefixed 
by one or two bibliographers to an already sufficient title (Graesse’s 
—Tresor de Livres, 1865: iv, 141—notice of the book is the same 
as Lowndes’). 

For Richard Robinson himself the Dicttonary of National Bio- 
graphy will suffice for the present purpose. He is to be distin- 
guished from Richard Robinson the poet, who wrote the Reward of 
Wickedness. The Richard Robinson of the Fupolemta flourished 
1576-1600, was a freeman of the Leathersellers’ Company, and on 


1 For other references to the MS., see: Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., rv, 391, 
545; Sheavyn, Phoebe, Literary Profession in Elizvabethan Age, 1909: 73, 
101; and Dict. Nat. Biog. I was first attracted to Robinson myself by 
his two translations of Arthurian matter (see below), which have proved 
of some interest in a study of the vogue of the Arthurian romances in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in England; which, it is hoped, will be 
completed at a not too distant date. 
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the title-pages of his books is sometimes distinguished as “ Citizen 
of London.” His literary flights did not carry him higher than 
compilation and translation. Personally it is evident that poor 
Robinson belonged to that large class of sad fellows who long to 
get on, but who have mistaken their calling. To any one who has 
struggled through the prose of his epistles dedicatory and even of 
his translations, it is clear that the Muse did not smile upon him. 
We cannot wonder if sometimes his dedicatees, notably on one occa- 
sion Elizabeth herself, refused to be held up for the customary 
“ benevolence.” 

The manuscript is Royal 18 A. lxvi (British Museum). It con- 
sists, besides the Eupolemia, of two other works by Robinson, 
Archippus and Panoplw. The Eupolemia begins on folio 5 and 
extends to folio 13. 


George McGul Vogt 
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DEI VIUI NOMEN SEMPER NOBIS SIT FAELIX OMEN * 


Robinsons Evpolemja or good Warrfare 
agenst Sathan the Devill, as the Capitall Enemy of Man 
Kynd: Conteyning all his Printed Worckes aswell 


in Octavo, as in Quarto, from the yeare of Oure 


Savioure 1576, Vntill the yeare 1599. Vizt 


Bookes in Octavo.® 


1576 Certeyn Select 
Historyes for 
Christian Recre 
ation translated 

i oute of Latin prose 
into English verse 
with theyre severall 
and apte tunes. 

’ 

1577 Robinsons Ruby 
an Historicall 
fiction transla 
ted oute of Latin 
prose into English 

2 Verse: with the 
prayer of ye moste 
Christian Poet 
Ausonius 


1577 A Record of An 
cyent Historyes 
intituled in Latin 
Gesta Romanor ¢ 
translated (aucto 

3 re vt supponitur 
Johane Leylando 
Antiquario) by mee 
pervsed corrected 
and bettered 


6§ PUB HE 6 8070 
SBIIOT VYIIQBY, | } 
uuor zg Ape] 4091 q ey], 


Allowance & Printing 


Pervsed and al 
lowed by the 
Wardens of the 
Stationers: 


Printed by Hen 


ry Kingston in 
Pater noster Rowe 
4 sheetes printed. 


Pervsed and al 
lowed by the sayde 
Wardens; Printed 
by John Charle 
wood in the Bar- 
bican, conteyning 

5 sheetes printed 
who gave mee for 
the Copy 26 books 


Pervsed further 

and allowed by ye 
sayde Wardens: 

And printed first 
and last by Thomas 
Easte in Aldersgate 
streete 6 tymes to 
this yeare 1601; 
cont 21] sheetes. 


[Fol. 5] 


Patrones & Benevolence 


Dedicated to Mr 

Symon Roe Master 

of the Company of ye 
Lethersellers wherof 

I am a free member: 

who gave mee for his 
booke 2 s. vj d. and ye 
Company vij s. vj d. more 


Dedicated to the Right 
Worshipfull Sr. Will 
yam Winter Knight 
Surveyor of the Queenes 
Maiestyes Navy: 

who gave mee for 

his benevolence 2 
frenche Crownes. 

And I made benefit of 


_25 bookes mo 


Dedicated for 5 Im- 
pressions to the R. 
Honorable Lady Mar 
garet Countess of Ly 
neux, who gave mee 

for her booke 13 s. 4. d.: 
besydes sale of 25 boks. 
Dedicated last to the 
Wardens of the Lether 
sellers, who with others 
have given mee, xx B. 


Dedicated last of all anno 1602 to D. Watson B. of Chichester and B. 
Almoner to the Queenes Maiesty, who (not so thanckfull as I deserved) 
gave mee but ij s, for my booke Dedicatory. 


* The transcription of the manuscript is exact (except where otherwise noted) with 


the following exceptions: 


(1) certain abbreviations are expanded—e. g., those for 


with, which, _Yeore youre, Matesty, and the abbreviation for par—, as in partly, 


parish; (2) y is written ye; 
to accord with modern taste; (4) undotted i’s are dotted. 


(3) Robinson’s punctuation has sometimes been changed 


* Mr. McKerrow prints the title and the two sections, 1576, i, and 1577, 2. 


*A flourish here. 
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[Fol 5, verso] | 
Bookes in Octavo Allowance & Printing Patrones & Benevolence 
1578 The Dyall of Day Pervsed and allo Dedicated by mee to the 
3 2 ly Contemplacion wed by the Right Reverend Pastor, Mr 
+= for Synners, Reverend Father D. Alexander Nowell 
322 morall and devyne in God, D. John. Deane of Pawles; who 
Ro8 matter in English prose Elmer. Bisshop gave mee of his good will 
4% and verse first pub of London; and for his Booke. x s. 
® lished in print Anno printed by Hughe I made benefit of 25 
ef 2 1499: By me now Singleton in Creede mo bokes given mee 
8 - corrected and refor lane in London every boke 10 sheetes xij d 
- « med for the tyme bothe in Anno 1578. 
% § in the matter & methode 
3 g So this Godly vertuous Deacon according to the Scrip 
ture Actes 6, 2 (aswell to others as to mee dyverse tymes) 
£ Rol2 Hathe distributed unto the necessity of the Sainctes. 13. 
1579 The Reverend Pervsed and al Dedicated by mee to ye Hono 
D. Philip Melan lowed by the sayd rable vertuous and renow 
thon his prayers Lord B. of London: med gent Mr. Philip Syd 
translated oute Printed by Henry ney Esq.* who gave me for | 
of Latin into Eng Denham in Pater his booke 4 Angels, and his 
lish with the pray noster Rowe. cont® Honorable Father Sr 
5 ers of other lear 12 sheetes Henry Sydney Knight gave 
ned Germaynes. mee for his boke x a. 
These two Honorable parsonages many tymes benevolent 
unto my pore study; I hope in God theyr Almose fought 
for them agenst theyre enemyes better then the Shielde * 
of a strong man or speare of the Mighty. Ecclus. 29. 14 
1579 The Vyneyard Pervsed and al Dedicated the first tyme to 
of vertue, : lowed by ye sayde the vertuous gent Mr. Ed | 
partly translated L. B. of London mond VVedale of Dorsetshyre’ 
partly collected out First printed who gave me for his booke | 
6 of the Byble and Anno. dict® 1579 4 Angells, and the 2d tyme 
partly oute of other and lastly 1591 Dedicated to his Father Mr 
Authors, by mee by Tho: Dawson Henry VVedale Esq, Mris ** 
1691 first 1579. at ye Vinetree. Elizabeth his wyfe and to 


conteyning 16 sheetes at ye first 
and enlarged to 20 sheetes at ye last 


his sayd sonne Mr. Ed. V. 
who gave mee then allso Ls 


They having bene all so many tymes synce my good benefactors 
I pray to God That blessed may they bee which consider the pore 
and needy the Lord deliver them in the tyme of truble: yea 

the Lord preserve them long living & blessed on earthe. Ps 4i. 1. 2 


* cont is my best guess for a flourish that is not clear. 


* Esq. followed by a flourish. 


for example, ought to be verse 13. 
* dict is, of course, dicto, the aforesaid year. 


*VVedale is Uvedale (see Dict. Nat. Biog.); Dorsetshyre is an expanded abbre 


viation. 
2° Both Esq and Mris are accompanied by flourishes. 


* Robinson’s references, esp. his biblical references, are mostly inaccurate: this one, | 
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EUPOLEMIA OR THE GOOD WARRFARE AGENST YE DEVILL 
Fol. 6 
Bookes in Octavo Allowance & Print Patrones & Benevolence. 

21580 The aforesayde Pervsed by Mr. Dedicated to the Righte 
Reverend D. Phi Wm Gravet and Honorable & vertuous Lord 
lip Melanthon so allowed by ye Edward Erle of Rutland 
his learned Asser sayd L. B. of L. who beeyng many tymes before 
tion or Apollogy And printed by ye and synce my best benefac 

7 of the Word of God sayd Thomas tor and Patrone gave 
and of his Churche Dawson contey mee then for his booke 6 
by mee translated ning. 16 sheetes Angels I say iij li? in gold 
oute of Latin into 
English. | 
Of whose goodnes I may worthely wryte 
Blessed ys the man that ?* feareth the Lord his seede 
Psal 112. 1, 2 shall bee mighty on earthe hee hathe dispersed and given 
to the pore &c. His righteouanes remayneth for ever & let his horn 
be exalted with honoure. 

1580 The Reverend Pervsed by Mr Dedicated to the Worsh 
Doctor Nicholas Vaughan Chap ipfull Mr. D. David 
Hemming his leyn to the sayd Lewys Judge of ye Admiral 

8  exposicion vpon L. B. of Lond 7" ty who gave mee xij s. 
the 25 Paalme and 80 allowed I made benefit of 25 books 
translated into Printed by Tho 10 sheetes a peece, xij d. 
English. mas Vautrollier. 


Hee that hathe mercy vpon the pore lendeth vnto the Lord. 
Pr°. 19. And the Lord will recompence him that ** whiche he hathe given. 17. 


1583 The Reverend Pervsed and al Dedicated first to the 

D. Vrbanus lowed by Mr. D. Reverend Pastor Mr. D. 
9 Regius his John Dewporte = Gabriel Goodman Deane 

1590 sermon or hom the sayd L. B. of Westm °° who then gave 
ely of Good and his Chapleyne: mee for his booke viij s. 

1593 evill Angels: Printed first The second tyme 1590 ij s. 
Translated oute by John Charle And the 3. tyme 1593 ij s. 
of Latin into wood Anno 1583 And hathe bene every yeare 
English. agene Anno 1590 synce my thanckfull bene 

and lastly 1593 factor for other laboures 

conteyning 7 sheetes printed. presented vnto him. 


Of him and his goodnes I may well say, A good man oute 
of the good treasure of his harte bringeth forthe good 
thinges; Math. i2, 35: so ministring well hee getteth him 
self a good degree. i Timo. 3, 13. 


114 means, of course, pounds: in the manuscript it is written a little above the 
line—as are also the g and d, for shillings and pence. 

13 that, abbreviation expanded. 

28 A flourish after Lond. 

14 that, abbreviation expanded. 

28 A fiourish after Westm. \ 
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EUPOLEMIA OR THE GOOD WARRFARE AGENST THE DEVILL 


4 
a Bookes in Octavo. Allowed & Printed. 
» 1587 The sayde Re- Pervsed and all 
verend Doctor owed by Mr D. 
10 Vrban?* Regius John Wood Chap 
his exposion of ye leyne to the moste 
1590 87 Psalm trans Reverend Father 
lated oute of in god John Lo®. 


Latin into English Archebishop of 

which I entituled the Canterbury his 

Solace of Syon & grace contey 
1594 Joy of Jerusalem ning 6 sheetes. 

Printed by Richard Jones 1587. 

Printed by Abraham Ritson 1590. 

And by Richard Banckwork 1594 


—§1 °7g20N8 INFBOYTIO[T mMaq UMIOjOUBS 9jIOFE JZ ogBuYor 


— I ‘[ywOoae ‘oujwag ‘InjZ0W WBeg eq]10s NL 


[Fol. 6, verse] 


Patron. & benevolence 


Dedicated first 1587. 
To the then R Honora 
ble Sr George Barne 
Knighte Lord Maior 
of London who gave 
mee for his booke x s. 
The second tyme 1590 
To him hee gave mee 
v s. but the Third 
tyme 1594 to Sr 
Cutbert Buckle 
knight Lord Maio 3* 
and hee gave mee 

for his bok. v s. 


Of whose favourable goodnes I may truely say 

and worthely wryte, Grace and Mercy are 

with his Sainctes, and hee regardeth his Elect 
Wisdome 3. 9. And here bee all my Worckes Printed 
in Octavo, from the yeare 1576, vntill the yeare 

1594, as ys sayde for 18 yeares space. 


Math 25 Qui dicet (Venite) scribat hos suo in libro Vitae; Revel. 20, 14 
34 


Lux Dei perpetua luceat atq *® illis. 


Bookes in Quarto Allowed Printed. 
1576 The Reverend Pervsed & allow 

Bisshop Francis ed by the Rever 

cus Patricius of end Father D. 

Sene in Italy, his Edwyn Sandes 

(i) Epitome, 9 Bookes B. of London 

of a Comon Weale And printed 

translated oute of by Thomas 

Latin into English Marsh cont 

21 sheetes. 


Qd Ric. Robinson. 


Patrones Benevolen 


Dedicated by mee to the 
Right Worshipfull Sr 
Willyam Allyn knighte 
Alderman of London 

some tyme my good Master * 
who gave mee in money 
and mony worth xl s. 

of whome I may say: 


I receyved an odoure that smelled sweete &c Coloss 4, 18 
The Lord give mercy vnto the howse of Onosiphorus 2. Tim® I, 17. 


1° After Vrban a flourish. 

27 After Maio a flourish. 

1° After atg a flourish. 

2° Master, abbreviation expanded. 

9° Johnis, a flourish is written over it. 
*1 suor, a flourish after this. 
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Bookes in Quarto 


The Learned Eng 

lish Antiquary John 
Leylandes Assertio 
Arthurii quondam 
Regis Anglia**?; by mee 
translated out of Latin 
into English with the 
annotations of Mr. 
Stephen Batman Parson 
of Newington Buttes. 


pad 
oO 
‘enjit, Baus yeod yenta 9o 


Allowance & Printing 


Pervsed and allowed 
by the Wardens of ye 
Statyoners & printed 
by John Wolfe, then 
Clerck to the Staty 
oners in Paules 
Church yarde 

yt conteyned 14 
sheetes printed 


Fol. 7 
Patrones & Benevolence 


Dedicated to the R. Hono 
rable L. Arthure Gray 
Baron of Wilton (then her 
Maiestyes Leevetenant 
generall in Ireland who 
gave me here in London x 8. 
Allso to the R. Honorable Sr 
Henry Sydney knighte 

her Maiestyes Preesident 

in Wales who gave mee 

here allso for his booke 6 s. 8 d. 


2 


And Dedicated allso to Mr. Thomas Smyth Chefe Customer for 
her Maiesty in the Porte of London who gave me for his booke 6s. 
Beesydes 25. Bookes which I made my benefit of at least xl s. 

Of theyre Patronage and Benevolence I may wryte and say worthely 
There ys a seede of Man which ys an Honorable seede, the Honorable 


seede are they that feare the Lord Ecclus 10. 20. 


It ys a seede 


remayning whiche do feare the Lord and a fayre plant that love 


him. Ecclus 10. 20 


[1]582 Parte of the Harmony 
of King Davids Harp 
beeyng the first 2i Psal 
mes of the Princely Pro 
phet David expounded 
in Latin by D. Victorin ** 
Strigelius of Lipsia in 
Germany by mee transla 
ted oute of Latin into 
English and comended 
by George Close my 
Contry man Preacher 


“ON}JOUL 9NOFT 
MATA F[UBD OUEWaCI_ “6 99)SB}SI[IG 


London. 


Pervsed and allowed 
by the R. Reverend 
Father in god D. 
John Elmer L. B. 
of London afore 
sayd his Chapleyn 
Mr John Dewporte 
aforesayd: Printed 
by the sayde John 
Wolfe conteyning 
32 sheetes printed 


Dedicated by me to the R 
Honor,?* Lord Ambrose 
Dudley Erle of Warrwick 3 
who receyved (by one Copinger ) 
my Boke at my handes 

but rendered mee no reward 
for the same: I was there 
fore driven to make bene 

fit of i00 Bookes within 

2 yeares space afterwards 

to the value of x li*® 

sterling His Lady the 


of St Magnus Parishin Countess survyving him hathe bene synce twyce 


thanckfull vnto mee for 2 other of my bokes 


8 8.6 d. 


But of this Dedication to him I may wryte and say worthely 
Let not thyne hand be stretched oute to receyve and shutt when thow 


shouldest give. Ecclus. 


4. 31. 


So Here thanckfullnes perisheth from the 


Deade as though they were not; but the Living and the sounde of harte 
prayse the Lord. Ecclus. 17. 28. 


$8 After Anglia a flourish. 
#8 After Victorin a flourish. 
84 After Honor a flourish. 
95 ii, i. e., pounds (see note 


v 


ll, ante). 
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Of whose Patronage and benevolence I may worthely wryte & say 
Hee that ys Chiefe amongst Brethren ys Honorable, so are they that ** 
feare the Lorde in his sighte. Ecclus 10, 2i The feare of the Lord 

ys the Glory aswell of the Riche and the Noble as of the Pore. 23. 


[Page 7] 
EUPOLEMIA OR THE GOOD WARRFARE AGENST THE DEVILL 
[Fol. 7, verso} 
Bookes in Quarto Allowance & Printing Patrones & Benevolence 
4 The Laudable Socie Pervsed and allowed § Dedicated by me to the savde 
1583 ty, Order & Unity of by the sayd Mr Ste Mr Thomas Smith her Maiestyes 
<5 Prince Arthure phen Battman Customer, representing him 
—€2 and hisknightes of ye preacher and by ye self Prince Arthure, 
<8 Rounde Table in Lon Wardens of the Sta who gave me for his Booke 
= «don by mee Collected tyoners; Printed v s.: his 56 knightes 
22 penned and published by John Wolffe gave mee every one for his 
By in English veree with conteyning 12 sheetes xviij d and every Esq.** 
<3 a threefold Commenda printed. for his booke viij d. pece 
2% tion of Archery. when they shott under the 
B< same Prince Arthure at Myles ende greene. 
te 
3 
E 


285A proceeding in ye Har Pervsed & allowed Dedicated by me to the 


z%< mony of King Davids by the sayd Lord R. Honorable Sr Christo 
£2 Harp beeyng a second por Bisshop of Lon fer Hatton knight Lord 
5 a tion of 13 Psalmes mo ex don his other Highe Chancelor of Eng 
8 pounded by the sayde Chapleyn Mr Robt land who gave nie for his 
S$ Auctor: Translated by Temple: printed Booke Dedicatory 6 Angels 
HS mee oute of Latin into by John Wolffe iij li So that I bestow 
Eg English & Commended aforesayde con ed very fewe of these 

by Mr. Ralff Wadington _teyning 23 sheetes Bookes abrode by reason 
£@ Schole master of Chrystes _ printed. of his liberality which 
E.. Churche hospitall free kept mee from trubling my 
“4 F grammer Schole in frendes abrode for one 
Ss London. whole yeares space afterwardes. 
= & Of his noble Patronage and Benevolence I may well and 
= worthely wryte and say to gods glory & this my 
a5 Patrones vertuous fame. Cervus Charissimus hic 

Re fuit Hinnulusq ** gratissimus. Prov.*® 5. 10. 

1590 Cornelius, thy prayer ys hearde and thyne Almose are had in 


remembrance in the sight of God Actes 10. 3i. Hee was thanckfull 
to him that deserved well therefore hee offered fyne flower, & 
Ecclus sacrifysed prayse. Viuat post funera Virtus in aevum. 
35 
2 


*¢ After Esq. a flourish. 

*7 that, abbreviation expanded. 

*° Mr. McKerrow prints, in part, this section: no. 5, 1590. 

*° After Hinnulusg a flourish. 

*° After Prov. a flourish. 

§2 After Vincatg. a flourish. 

** sevum—so the manuscript; does Robinson perhaps mean scevum? 
** After vetatg a flourish. 
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EUPOLEMIA OR THE GOOD WARRFARE AGENST THE DEVILL 
Fol. 8 


Bookes in Quarto Allowance & Printing Patrones & Benevolence 


[1]592 A Second proceding Pervsed and allowed Dedicated by me to the 
< in the Harmony of by the sayd L. B. R. Honorable Sr John 


y King Davids Harp his Chapleyne Mr. Puckering knight Lord 
Ee beeyng a third portion Thomas Parson keeper of the greate seale 
qg of x Psalmes mo ex of St Martyns by of England, who gave 
& pounded by the same Ludgate: printed me for his Booke 2 Angels 
+ Auctor; translated by John Charlewood xx s. his Lady gave mee 
= by mee out of Latin in the Barbican for for her Booke vj s. viij d. 
d into English contey- Abraham Ritson in and I made benefit of 
ning, 15 sheetes & %. Pawles Church yard. 25 Bookes mo, in the tyme 
of Gods vizitacyon of 
this City that *‘ yeare xls. 
6. Of his worthy Patronage and benevolence I may wryte & say 


O how fayre a thinge ys Mercy in the tyme of anguish, yt ys lyke 
a Clowde of rayne coming in the tyme of a droughte. Ecclus 35, 10. 


5A third proceding Pervsed & allowed Dedicated by me vnto 
(15]95 in the Harmony of by the sayde Lord yow my moste gracyus 
King Davids Harpp B. of London his Soveraigne Lady, 
beeyng a 4th portion Chapleyn Mr. Tho: Queene Elizabeth, 
of Psalmes, in nomber Crowe and printed your moste Excellent Maiestie, 
17 from the 45 vnto by Valentyne Symes whome God long preserve 
the 62 expounded by at the charges of Ri to rule & raigne over vs. 
the same Auctor: by chard Banckworth I presented yt vnto youre 
mee translated into Stacyon** at ye signe Highnes on all Sainctes 
English, with the Com of the Sunne in Paw day beeyng Satursday 
mendations of Mr Riles Church yarde the first of November 
chard Mulcaster and conteyning 2i she Anno 1595 at Richmond 
Mr Tho. Buckminster _ etes printed. youre Maiestie then goyng to ye 
Preachers in London Chappell in ye morning. 


A 
A 


Fenty 


“WUpAS 37NZ1}A4 JoyduMyy 32 7BOUT 
“Busy Vyyeques[q Jausal 32 


Tanquam in faelicissimum (Deo annuente) omen et praesagium 
optatissimum, tune boni eventus Anno sequente, i596, contra 
Hispanos ad Cadiz expugnandos. 


ay 
e 


Cessit ex voto Victoria. Trino et Vni soli sit omnis Gloria. 

It pleased youre moste excellent Maiesty to receyve this my pore labo *" 
gracyusly 
I pore man expected Comfort for the same deservingly. 

O that yt had pleased youre moste excellent Highnes to have then 


*4 that, abbreviation expanded. 

#5 Mr. McKerrow prints this section (1595, no. 7) down to “ the Landlord at Michael- 
mas, 1598.” With this item Mr. McKerrow’s printing from the manuscript is con- 
cluded. 

®¢ After Stacyon a flourish. ® 

®t After labo a flourish. 
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[Page 9] 


EUPOLEMIA. THE GOOD WARRFARE &c. 
1595. Bookes in Quarto. My Book given to youre Maiesty. 


[Fol 8, verse] 


then remembered the Princely Prophet Davids example of gra 

tification in this poynte; Who woulde not beyng a Kinge receyve 

of Arauna an other Kinge (muche less of a pore Subiect) the 

Thresshing floare to buylde an Alter vnto the Lorde before hee 

went to warre agenst his Enemyes: Except Arauna the Kinge 

woulde presently first and foremoste take of him a Just recom- 

pence of 50 Shicles of Golde for satisfaction of the same Alter: 

So that I presenting my sayde Booke vnto youre moste excellent Maiesty 

in the winter before that Sommer (when youre Highnes sent forthe 

youre Royall Navy vnto Cadiz), I making my humble suite vnto 

youre moste gracyus Highnes for some releef in money, what God 

mighte move youre gracyus mynde to bestowe vpon mee: M ** Doctor 

Caesar then Master of the Requestes returned mee answer, 

your Maiesty thancked me for my good will, youre Highnes was 

glad yow had a Subiect coulde do so well, and that I deserved 

commendacions. But for any gratification for any suche laboures 

youre Maiesty was not in mynde as then to bestow any suche re 

lief vppon mee: for youre Highnes (as hee sayde) had care of 

the chargeable Voyage to come, of releving youre Needy soldyers 

and requyting of theyre paynes, fynally youre Highnes sett me 

not on worck, and therefore yow were not to pay me any wages. 

Herewith I departed from youre Highnes Court at Richmond, paciently 

as a pore man before, but now (by this meanes) become a Porer 
Es nunc pauperior, qui pauper tunc Emiliane. Martialis lib 5.** 

For I founde now, mo Inconvenyences (by wanting my present *® 

releef) then ever I felte before in my lyfe tyme, or at leaste, 

synce I coulde first handle my penn: For my penury was 

so greate, that take what paynes I coulde with my pen at home 

and otherwyse, wryting for my Frendes abroade in the City 

yea and allso vtter asmany of these Bookes as I coulde for 

half a yeare after, trubling my good Benefactors (longer 

then eyther I thought I shoulde or willingly woulde have done) 


** After M a flourish. 
*° McKerrow’s note to this: ‘ Altered from Martial, v. 81, 1, “Semper eris pauper, 
si pauper es, Aemilian®@.”’ 
_ * Present, abbreviation expanded. 
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oe 
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Bookes in Quarto. My Booke given to youre Maiesty. 1595 


all was litle ynough and too to litle, to meynteyné mee, my wyfe, and one 
pore Chylde with meate, drincke, Lynnen, wollen, Rent and necessa- 
ryes even very meanely: So as before youre Maiestyes Royall 
Navy went to Cadiz in June followyng 1596, I (still wanting my sayde 
releef) had solde away certeyne of my howsehould moveables, paw 
ned away dyverse good bookes oute of my Chest, allso my very 
gowne from my back, yea, and (within two yeares after) was con 
strayned to sell away the very Leasse of my howse, wherin I 
then dwelt in Harp Alley in Shoe lane, for the Rent paying 
due to the Landlord at Michaelmas, 1598. But to proceede 
1596 with the Antecedent: Nunc Anglica Classis Vento Virtute & Victoria 
reversa, Tunc Aurea Hispana effluunt per Angliam spersa. 
In hope then of happy end to my former suite, I verily thoughte youre 
moste Excellent Maiesty woulde now pity my pore decayed estate 
vpon the renewing of my former motion: Revocating to youre prin 
cely mynde, how God even the Lorde of Hostes had given youre 
Maiesty the victory over youre Auncyent Enemyes, and enriched 
yow and youre Frendes with the spoylles of those Spanyardes. 
But, thoughe Kinge David, that Princely Prophet (after his 
warres ended) ordayned, yt should be helde ‘! for a Lawe, that 
a lyke portion of the pray and spoyle gott from the Enemy shoulde 
aswell be bestowed vpon them which kept the Soldyers stuff, as on 
them which went to feighte agenst the Enemy; yet I beeyng here one 
of those, whiche had deserved well in praying and practizing with 
my pen (though not ** allwayes yet once an°® 1588 with thys pyke) for 
youre Maiestyes prosperus proceedinges agenst youre Enemyes, founde not 
any parte of that preferment which Kinge David bestowed eyther vpon them 
that tarryed at home, or of them which faughte agenst his Enemyes abroade. 
Heu quantum a priscis dunc nunc deficimus avis. 
Hei mihi quam pingui macer est oviculus arvo. 
Onely Gods providence and my owne pore Indeyvo ** in vertue (for 
knowledg and releef of my pore estate) helped mee at that “ instant 
(so muche as I coulde) by Collecting, wryting oute parfecting and 


A 398 sidiourg ‘mina 90800 BUIXBUl SNzITA 489 SIdiouyig 
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“1 ordeyned was first written, then crossed out and helde written above it. 
‘*From allwayes to 1588 is written above the line and a /_ inserted. 

48 After Indeyvo a flourish. 

“« that, abbreviation expanded. 
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Math. 
15. 

23 to 
25. 


[Fol. 9, verso] 


imparting the substance and Circumstance of this happy expedi 

cion (suche a one as never the lyke hapned for Englandes well 

fare) whiche I presenting first vnto the Moste Vertuous and 

therefore the moste Nobly Renoumed Lord Charles Howard 

Lord high Admirall of England (whose Honor had done mee 

good bothe In the Duche History of the feight at Sea betwene the 
English fleete and the Spanish Navy Anno 1588 bestowed vppon 

him, and for one of those Bookes of Psalmes dedicated to youre Maiesty) 
liberally gratifying my good will: Dyverse Knightes of ye 

sayde Cadiz Voyage bestowed vpon mee allso bothe they “* frendly 
benevolence for the same Copyes, and furthered me in parfecting 

the Originall for my future benefit amongst others. So as from 
October 1595, when I presented my Boke vnto youre Maiesty, vntill 
October 1596, I helped my self with the sale of youre Maiestyes booke, 
and the Copy of this voyage aforesayde: withoute any Consideracion 
receyved from youre Maiesty for the dedication therof as aforesayd. 

I remember Adrianus ‘* Caesar, when on a tyme a certeyn Person (I sup 
pose Flaccus) presented a Booke vwnto him, The party holding yt 

forth in his hand fearefully, pluckt in his hand ageane, as one 

timerus in that presentment. But this good Emperour espying 

him, sayde vnto him, What ‘* thinckest thow to give a Myte ** vnto 

an Elephant? As who say, thinckest thow to present a thing of 

so litle valew *° to my greate personage whiche I woulde not accept of? 
I am fully parsuaded youre Excellent Highnes in all vertues not Inferior to 
Adrianus,** tooke my Booke as gracyusly as Adrianus** did take 

that of Flaccus: But thoughe Chryste oure Savyo ©* him self 

the myrro © of all Maiesty answered not the woman of Canaan at her 
first cry according to her mynde, when his Disciples bid him send 

her away, as offended at her Importunity; yet afterwardes hee graunted 
her the recovery of her diszeazed Dawghter. So thoughe youre Maiesty 
at the first, nor second suite of me youre vnworthy Supplicant, do 

not satisfy my present necessity, when possibly some one or other 

in Auctority aboute youre Highnes eyther ys vnwilling (or a withholder 


‘5 After they a flourish. 
‘¢ Augustus is written first, then crossed out and Adrianuae written over. 
‘7 After What a flourish. 
48 Gnatt is written first, then crossed out and Myte written over. 
**no valew is first written, then changed to so litle valew. 
5° After Savyo is a flourish. 
$1 After myrro a flourish. 
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Fol. 10 


withholder of youre gracyus goodnes graunted or given vnto mee), 

yet I doubte not but (in tyme) God of his greate goodnes & mercy 

will move youre moste Princely mynde to effect my humble desyer 

in well deserving. And allthoughe Kinge Antigonus woulde not give De 
mosthenes a talent (bycause yt seemed vnto him to be more then deser 
ved, Neyther woulde hee give him so litle as a peny, bycause hee thought 
yt too litle), therefore hee gave him nothing at all: yet I youre Maiestyes 
pore subiect and bounden Orator have an other maner of opinion 

in youre Maiesty, As, That youre Highnes had rather be Anthoninus and 
Constantinus in mercy and compassion with oute miserablenes, to re- 
ward and cherish Vertue, then an Antigonus to nourish & increase 

Vice liberally. For often tymes where Divitiae non dantur Pauperib "* 
virtuosis sed Divitibus Vitiosis. There Beneficia Vertuntur in Maleficia, 
When Maximj Mendaces are optimi Mendicj but prove Pessimi Medicj: I have 
hearde that some money men obteyning therewith benefits, have prooved 
greatest Dissemblers, best Beggers, but worst phisicians 

to the sowle and body of the Churche and Comon Wealthe; And 

I have partly found by experyence, That the pore man, having Vertue 

and lacking money (thoughe hee be a true man and a Just man), yet 
doyng what good hee can, hee shall be neglected of every Man. 

But howsoever others speede (seu Auriloquo sive Argentiloquo suo) 

Mihi plus placet Aristodomi talentum pro licité tacendo, quam 
Demosthenis Milliaria pro Illicité loquendo. I have written here 
somewhat and I have done more in substance, then I can compre- 

hend in Circumstance at this tyme, yet God and all good men ** toge 

ther with a good Conscyence shall witness with mee, I have not neyth * 
will I wryte, say, or do, any thing here, but shall bee approved with 
Truthe, with Authority, and with Affirmation.** 


Two yeares past I sewed vnto youre moste Excellent Maiesty for one of 
the Twelve Allmose Rowmes at Westminster in youre Highnes dis 
posicion, and beeyng then voyde: There was a Reversion fallen 

in a Lame boy, an other man by Composicion (at the suite of the 
Lady Stafford) obteyned the same beeyng a Dobler in Westm. 


88 After Pauperib a flourish. 

58 the worlde is first written, then crossed out and all good men written over. 
8¢ After neyth a flourish. 

*8 After Affirmation a decorative flourish. 
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whiche had no reversion, hee coming in by money and frendship obtey 
ned yt then, and possesseth yt still, I then sewyng vnto youre 
Westm.** Royall Maiesty suffered repulse with Vadat Virtus, Veniat Nummus. 
R.H.7 Synce which tyme I heard (by credible reporte) of an other Brother of 
possessed. the same Affinity, named G. A. to bee some fewe yeares passed, 
1589 placed and possessed of two Almose howses and they °° livinges, 
the one at Westminster by a Bill vnder coloure that hee was may- 
med in youre Highnes warres in the Lowe Countryes: The other at 
Winchester vnder the same Coloure (but with a speciall Proviso), 
To be there continually resident or else to forfeite the same. Contrary 


[Fol 10, verso] 


en EG ee oe, 7——- 


~~ 


Winchest® 
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.8 
a = to bothe which there bee which will affirme, for the first, that hee hathe 
I 1596 obteyned that at Westminster by a bill of sinister and vntrue In 


formation: For they will and can prove that hee never came 

in the Lowe Contryes, never served there, neyther was hurt theare °” 
and dissemblingly therefore obteyneth and possesseth the same. 

For the second which hee hathe at Winchester, they will witnesse, 
prove, and affirme, that hee is not there Resident, but dwelleth 

and remayneth in that at Westm ** continually, saving at the quar 

ter or half yeares ende hee goeth to Winchester for his wages, 

and so returneth, and remayneth at Westminster: And therefor 

by cause hee ys not resident at Winchester (as by his Bill hee 

oughte to bee) hee ys at youre Maiestyes good plesure to forfeyt ye 
same. This when I hearde by Credible reporte Anno. 1598 of some which 
will bee redy (vpon tryall) to vouche the same, I exhibited my 
petition vnto youre moste Excellent Maiesty, beseeching then youre 
gracyus goodnes to graunte mee one of them two Almose rowmes, especially 
that at Westminster, bycause I am a Free Citizen of London: 

I attended youre Highnes answer by Mr. Doctor Caesar, who 

tolde mee at my first coming vnto his lodging then at Richmonde, 

I might have that Rowme from him at Westminster by Vertue 

of a Non obstante, adding hee woulde do for me what hee 

coulde, and willed mee to repare to him agene within a weeke, 

whiche when I did, I founde him then differing from his form ** wordes 
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56 After they a flourish. 

57 theare, abbreviation expanded. 

88 After Westm a flourish. 

5° After form a flourish. 

6° After Westm a flourish. 

61 After Winchest a flourish. 

¢3 At this point the manuscript is slightly torn. 
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Bookes in Quarto. My Booke given to youre Maiesty. 
7 
former wordes. Whereby I was not onely driven to doubte of a S 
his fidelity, whether hee had solicited the Case arighte vnto youre A 
a 


Maiesty yea or no, but allso am thenceforthe vtterly disapoyn 

ted of my good expectation at youre moste gracyus Maiestyes handes 
and voyde of all releef and Comfort was then driven to sell a 

way the Leasse of my dwelling howse as aforesayde (had buryed my 
onely Childe of a Consomption for want of favoure & meyntenance®) 
and to be take my self and my wyffe into a Chamber of some Chargeable 
rent, in the City, where I have continewed these 4 yeares hetherto 
the meane tyme this Criple so possessed of those two livinges, 
Creepeth away with them bothe, no man seeketh (vpon this my 
suite made vnto youre moste excellent Maiesty) eyther to examen him, 
& bringe him to due tryall of his deserts, eyther else to dispossess 
him (for his dissimulation) of the one or of the other living, nor 

to procure favoure and relief vnto mee any way for my deserts, 

but rather vnregarded, and vnrewarded for my good will for my 
good worckes, and for my worthynes, Dum Vitare conor Caribdem, 


‘unuoq unnby y1droep 1888uG ounu s10Uy 


Nota Incidere cogor in Syllam, as more particulerly now appeareth. 
bené & Leaving the Consideration of this Case vnto the poyze, and dispo 
Specia sicion of youre moste Princely and gracyus Prudence, whome_ 
liter. God long preserve, prosper, and protect over vs, in all felicity. 


And now I proceede vnto the rest of this my Eupolemia: accor 
ding to the order and Circumstance of the Matter, Tyme, Person, 
and Consequence, on this manner here now presently followyng. 
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Bokes in Quarto. Allowance & Printing. ‘ Patrones & Benevolence 

i A Fourthe procee- Pervsed by ye sayde Dedicated by mee to the 

1596 ding in the Harmo Mr Thomas Crowe then and yet R. Honora 
ny of Kinge Davids Chapleyn to the ble Sr. Thomas Egerton 

8. Harp beeyng a vth sayde L. B. of Knighte, Lord Keep * of 

portion of Psalmes London and by his the Greate sealle of Eng 
conteyning the exposi good Lordship land, at his new entering 
tion of 6 Psalmes allowed: printed vnto that Office, to hono** 
mo by the same Autho** by the sayde Valen him with my good will 


*2 In the manuscript, all this, from had buryed to meyntenance, is written above the 
line with a A . 

6 After Autho a flourish. 

* After Keep a flourish. 

¢¢ After hono a flourish. 

* After manuq. a flourish. 
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Bookes in Quarto. Allowance & Printing Patrones & Benevolence 

by mee translated Valentyne Symmes and my pore good worcke 
oute of Latin into at the Charges of ye so well as I coulde, vnto 
English partly for my sayde Richard whome when I presented 
releef and partly for Banckworth in Pau my sayde Booke in ye pre 
redress of a false les Church yardecon sence of the 6 Clerckes in 
forged slaunder, 3 teyning 7 sheetes 4. the Chancery; His Lordship 
yeares before vizt Ann°® 

1593 vniustly raysed grutching to receyve my Booke, or to render 
vpon mee, &c. mee any rewarde, his eloquent tongue tripped 


mee in my suite saying, What have we here? 
Literae petaces? I shewyng his Lp, yt was a pore mans honest In 
devoure whiche would gladly live in the feare of God, and deserve 
well of all good men what I coulde: He answered me (fingens causas 
ne det sedulo) I should have made him privy to yt, before I had 
dedicated yt vnto him, I replyed, Bothe his R. Honorable Antecessors 
in office not onely receyved my good will & good workes with lyke good 
will, but allso worthely rewarded me for the same, absq.** omni fuco. 
And so, Suppliciter loguens Pauper Dives respondet duriter Prov °* 
18. 23. Not helping mee pore man for the Commaundements sake, 
He turned mee away bycause of my poverty. Ecclus. 29. 9. 
His Booke (or rather my booke 7°) I bestowed vpon a vertuous Lady in 
the City, who gave mee the duble valew therof, and I made benefit of 25 
Bookes mo, amongst my other good Frendes in the City to some L s. 
I will abyde pacyently the redress of my wrong, and releef of my 
Nota necessity: vntill God the Just Judge of the worlde shall in 
bene & his grace and mercy move this noble mans mynde to do mee more good, 
speciali by helping mee to some wryting worcke in the Offices of ye Chancery. 
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ter. Whiche God graunte. Amen. 
» th A Fifte proceed Pervsed & allowed Dedicated to the R. Rever 
& ¢ ing in the Harmo by the sayde Mr end father in God Richard 
F B ny of King Davids Thomas Crowe now L. B. of London and 
§ o harp (beeyngthevjth Chapleyntothesayd tothe R. Honorable Sr 
<q 2 and last portion of R. Reverend father Richard Saltonstall knighte 
& & the Psalmes) expoun’ in God D. John Lord Maior of London 
& pg. ded by the sayde Elmer my moste and to his Brethern the 
B = Reverend Author godly and vertuous Aldermen of the same City. 
s 6B  Victorinus Strigel Spirituall Patrone Anno dicto, 1598 partely for 
id lius a Germane. and Benefactor the releef of my pore estate 
. and 
@ 
¢. 
at 


*s After absg. a flourish. 
** After Prov a flourish. 
"6 or rather my booke is written above the line witha / . 
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bad 
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Bookes in Quarto. Allowance & Printing Patrones & Benevolence. 


(beeyng onely 5 Psal of whose singuler and for the redress of the 
mes mo from the 68 goodnes towardes sayde false forged sclaund* 
to the 73 Psalme) mee I may condignely vniustly raysed vpon mee 
- by mee translated thus Commemorate not yet by any reformed 
oute of Latin into Vimus nung” mitem _ but infecting the West 
English synce which deseruit gratiosissim’* parte of the City of Lon- 
tyme I have not Vitem. Virtus don more specially and ge 
*translated any mo Semper viua nerally to my further de 
of the Psalmes nor Printed by Peter cay and vtter vndoyng. 
{any other worcke Short for Mathew 

Lownes, contey When I shoulde present 
ning tenne sheetes & [ ™* ] printed. 


my sayde Booke vnto the Lord Bisshop of London, one Bowger 

his Secretary (seeyng that I had praeferred his Lordes name in ye 
Tytle of my Epistle, before the Lord Maiors name) refused 

to present yt for mee vnto his Lord the Bisshop: whereby I 

could neyther have the Levite to releeve my necessity, nor ye Preeste 
to minister a salve to take away the Leprosy, from that tyme 

no not to this day, suche Crossing Disciples shall the Woman 

of Cannaan fynde aboute Chrystes Deputy in these dayes, 

That they will rather send the suiter empty away, then preferr 

the pore mans suite as they oughte to do. Math 15, 23. On the other Luke 
syde, when from the yeare 1594 in Sr Cutbert Buckles tyme 10, 32 
then Lord Maior I had signifyed my grief by worde of Levit 
mowthe (yea new dedicated a Booke vnto him, but hee dyed before I coulde 14,2 
deliver yt to him), and afterward (Complayning **) to Sr Richard 
Martin, to Sr Henry Billingsley; and now to this Sr Richard 
Saltonstall Lord Maior this yeare 1598 (Dedicating to the L. B. of 
London and him an other booke *") I coulde not fynde any of these 

so Just a Job as once to favoure the Pore mans truthe, seeke out 

the cause, breake the Jawes of the Vnrighteous, nor pluck the pray oute 
of his teethe. Job 29. 16.17. But this monsterus Jarr in the 

City yet still suffered By Rude and Carnall Masters, John 3. 

10, Keping sawcy servantes Prov ™® 29. 2i: By Rechles and Careless 
Parents i Timo, 5, 8, bringing vp theyr Childern evill nurtured, 
Ecclus 7. 22. By negligent Magistrates and Ministers as blynde 
Seers and deaffe hearers Isay 4 2 8, neyther vsing Correction 
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1 After nung a flourish. 

8 After gratiosissim a flourish. 

8A locus desperatus—there is a flourish, which, as seems likely, means some num- 
ber; as, so many sheets printed. Unfortunately, the book itself is not available for 
examination. ; 

™ After sclaund a flourish. 

® Everything from yea new to to him is written above the line with a) . 

%6 Complayning is written below the line with a / . 

™ Everything from Dedicating to booke is written above the line with a N+ 

te After Prov a flourish. 

7 After Chrisostom a flourish. 

2° A flourish about pson. 
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Bookes in Quarto. My Booke to the L. B. & to the L.M. 1598 


Correction domesticall nor discipline Ecclesiasticall, This 

Londons Leprosy of Logodedalus, spreading, infecting, and 
outeraiging all howers of the day, all dayes in the weeke, all 
weekes in the moneth, all moneths in the yeare, all yeares 

for these 7 yeares from the yeare 1593 vntill this yeare 1600, 

on the worcking dayes Comonly, but every Sabaoth daye 

and Holy daye moste specially (Bycause these youthes having 
then moste liberty are then moste malicyous, i Pet 2. 16). 

The Prentices standing in theyre Masters shopp dores wyde 

open every morning and evening servicetyme, and ye Children 
swarming in the streetes and stragling in the streetes bothe 
Servantes and Childern (lyke Elyes connes, rouning into a slaun- 
der) no man reproving them nor staying them. i Samuel 3. 13. 
Neyther Master nor Parent (as I sayde) correcting them at 

home (bycause the Masters having money with they *! servants ** 
and they gett them money) therefore Money beeyng theyre 

Chief Master overruling theyre myndes, that lett theyre 

servants ronne into all maner of mischief: The Childern 

(beeyng too muche cockered and pampered by theyre Parentes) 
they will abyde no chastizment, and therefore (not beeyng able 
or vnwilling to rule theyre Childern) they give them over to 
theyre owne swinge, but in the ende to bothe theyre shames. 

On the other syde, for Discipline in the Churche, to be vsed by 

the Person, why, hee hathe 2 or 3 Livinges mo elswhere, 

and therefore, hee can not hinder his preferment and promotion 
in those places, to catechise nor examen the youthes of his pa 
rish (in London 5*). For in deede, No man can serve two Masters, 
Math 6. 24). No more can his garmentes be allwayes whyte, 
Ecclesiastes, 9. 8; who will bee in the Contry, when hee shoulde bee 
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81 After they a flourish. 

*3 servants, abbreviation expanded. 

83 in London, this is written above the line with a /A 

* Robinson draws a line through from Dant to Columbos—the verse is based on 
Juvenal, Satire II, 1. 63, and will serve as a sample of what happens to those authors 
who are so unfortunate as to be quoted by Robinson: the original is, “dat veniam 
corvis, vexat censura columbas.” 

8° After Prov. a flourish. 
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be in the City. No marvell then yf suche a pore man as I 
(oppressed by suche a Forger of Falshood and his followers) 
passing by the field of the slowthfull and by the Vyneyard of the 
man destitute of Vnderstanding) do fynde yt overgrowen with 
thornes, covered over with Nettles, and the stone Walle broken 
downe. Prov °* 24, 30 & 3i. No mervell then, yf (in the Parsons 
absence) the people be disondered, and thoughe hee leave a 

Curat at home, yet, yt will be seene eyther what Dare 

or Cunning, he hathe, to discharge his office and duty. 

In a flock scattered i Pet. 2. 25. who strengthens the weyke 

who heales the sick, who byndes vp the broken, who bringes 

that agene whiche was driven away, and who seekes that which 
was lost. Ezeckiel 34, 4. Pharaoes Priestes (though 

they had neyther Religion nor Learning in them) yet lacked 

they no living, Genes. 47. 22. Thus and thus dealleth Micah 
with his hyerlinges. Judges 18. 4. So in suche Parisshes 

of London, where the Parson ys absent (having two (or three °7) benefices 
or mo, to live vpon and ys in the Contry moste Comonly resident) 
there (in a vacation tyme from Medsomer vntill Michaellmas every 
yeare °*) Levy the Curat so leste in London (though hee lacks 
Latin or learning, and can neyther preache nor teache Olde 

nor younge) yet hee ys younge ynough to learne English every 
day, and olde ynough to have one living here, and another 

there, while hee hathe a day to live. So then I Conclude 

The Shepherd gon, The Wolves roune on, Actes, 20, 29. 

Where shall a man fynde a Dogge to take the Wolfe by the 

eares which would worry the Sheepe. Not one to be had 

Vel prece, Vel pretio. Those Dogges are all Dumb. Isay 

56, 10. A man shall sooner fynde the yowthes, namely the 
Prentices and Childern with theyre accustomed and inveterate 
malicyus myndes and mowthes in the Shoppes, in the Streetes, and 


8¢ After Prov a flourish. 
*T or three is written above the line with a A . 
8° From in @ vacation to every yeare is written above the line with a A . 
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and at the Conduictes to bee more lyke Dogges of Concision 
Phil. 3, 2: not onely barcking but alleo byting at the In 
nocent and harmeles parson as by proof I have founde too 
muche apparant. Yet these whelpes eate of the Cromes 
. Math. i5. 27. and are not onely fed of the best meate, 
Ray comes from theyre Masters and Parents table, but allso 
withoute examination and reconciliation) The Minister or 
urat, giving holy thinges to Dogges, Math. 7, 6, these are 
receyved to the Lordes table and Holy Communion from tyme 
to tyme, and yeare to yeare, in suche sorte, though (As a Ge 
 neration seeming cleane to themselves) yet not wasshed from 
. theyre filthynes Prov * 30. 12. But rather turning eftesones 
agene with the Dogg to his Vomitt, and still wallowyng with 
the Sowe in the myer. 2. Pet. 2. 22.°° 


es 


Q- = 


even vnto and in Sr Stephen Somes Mairalty, I presented to 
him one of the former Printed bookes, with a Catalogue of all 
my laboures vntill that day: But hee coulde receyve my Booke 
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this day the 23 * of August, In Anno Chrysti.** 1602. 
So first and last this Londons legion not of good Angels or 
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= Veritatj Victoria. Finis Eupolemiae. Soli Deo Gloria. 


*° After Prov a flourish. 

°° A decorative flourish here. 

*1 After 28 a flourish. 

°* Chrystt, abbreviation expanded. 

** Savyor, the r is written above the o. 
*4 After dishono a flourish. 

*. After Prov a flourish. 


Harvard Unwwersity. 


and neyther procure me any relief for my necessity, nor redress 
for this shamefull disorder, nor any other Maior after him, at 


good spirits 6000, serving the Lord and Savyor ** Chryste Jesus 

syncerely, Math. 6. 33, but a Legion of evill spirits possessed by 

one evill Auctor escaping vnponished to the dishono * of God & his 

. Religion, prophaning of his Sabaoths, breache of youre Maiestyes peace, 

spoyle of my good name, hinderance of my living, & hurt of my person. 

I humbly and hartely beseche Chryste Jesus my onely Messias & Mercury 

(by the finger of God casting oute evill spirites) to marr this Jarr, scourge 

‘this malice, and make parfect peace, That so the kingdom of God may come 
vnto vs. -++- 


[Fol 13, 


This iniuryus monsterus and myechevous Jarr, continewyng allso 
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THE RETURN TO THE CLASSICS 
By EDWIN GREENLAW 


Indications are multiplying that a new classical renaissance is at hand. 
Various reasons are assigned by those who are taking a part in the move- 
ment: a reaction against a civilization which was not strong enough to 
prevent a world upheaval; parallels between the scepticism and rejection 
of authority of our time and the intellectual freedom of the Greeks; a 
more accurate comprehension of the thought of Euripides or Horace, with 
which we are just beginning “to catch up”; or, finally, a belief that the 
Greek, or the Italo-Roman ideal is “the hope of the world.” These and 
other reasons are assigned; it is at least pleasant to get away from the 
old arguments that one should study Latin because so many technical 
terms in Botany and medicine are derived from that language, or the 
debates on the relative proportion of Anglo-Saxon and Latin in the 
vocabulary of Milton or the pages of the Authorized Version. The Ameri- 
can Classical League is spending $125,000 on an inquiry into the teaching 
of the classics in the United States, and has announced the number of 
pupils in the high schools and colleges who are enrolled in classical courses. 
For some years now, the Loeb Library has made it possible to review one’s 
college courses or to pursue, under pleasant circumstances, the study of 
authors formerly known only by name to A.B. candidates. One of the 
most active of the research groups in the Modern Language Association is 
that devoted to the study of medieval Latin; it has established relations 
with the American Council of Learned Societies and with the American 
Historical Association, and has published a combined directory and biblio- 
graphy of scholars now engaged in the field of medieval studies. 

These are but scattered instances. Others might easily be added, such 
as the increasing popularity of courses in comparative literature in which 
the classics are read in translation, and the multiplication of books and 
even series of books in which aspects of classical] influence are studied. 

There are two principal ways in which a classical revival, if we are to 
have one, may be brought about. One of these is through the study of the 
original language. Classical scholars, with their disciples, are the flamens 
of this ritual. Such a method depends upon a cult for its continuance. 
It is a mystery. Its influence on the general must be furthered through 
secret channels. The other way is through translation. Now translation 
does not mean merely the substitution of one set of symbols for another. 
It is a process of interpretation leading to assimilation—the merging of 
one culture with another. Such a process took place during the Renaie- 
sance. It was a later phase of humanism, manifested not merely through 
direct use of the classics but through neo-platonism, through the technique 
of the drama, through the national epics, through the intellectual freedom 
of the time and the development of modern institutions. The influence of 
the classics cannot be measured by so many lines of translation in a day, 
or by painfully wrought English-into-Latin exercises. 
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This larger, more formative influence is being fostered today. In large 
measure, its inception may be traced to the work of men like Gilbert 
Murray and Ernest Barker. In the translations from Euripides and in 
his writings on various topics interpretive of Greek culture, Professor 
Murray has shown the vitality of the classics in the twentieth century. 
Through his books on Greek political thought Professor Barker has not 
only given an interpretation complementary to that of Professor Murray 
but has led the way to the publication of the important Library of Greek 
Thought. In the present article a number of volumes significant in one 
way or another in this re-interpretation of classical culture are selected 
for brief comment. The reviews are not critical, but introductory. The 
purpose is to point out various examples of an interesting re-birth of 
classical influence. While the books selected are not so useful to the 
specialist as to the lay reader, they are capable of aiding powerfully in 
the development of the interests upon which all study of literature depends. 


I 


Instead of source books from which students are to draw their own 
deductions we find, in the series entitled “ Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” 
studies of the influence of the classics through the medieval and modern 
periods. Of the fifty or more small volumes projected in this series, 
thirteen have been published.1_ The purpose of the series, as stated by the 
general editors, is “to show the influence of virtually all the great forces 
of the Greek and Roman civilizations upon subsequent life and thought 
and the extent to which these are woven into the fabric of our own life 
today.” This purpose is carried out through a method common to all the 
books: an exposition of the significance of the author or of a phase of 
thought or achievement in ancient times; an account of the manifestations 
of this influence in the medieval and modern world, and a concluding 
section on the present time. Often the parallel is simply a resemblance 
between ancient and modern times, such as Professor Mackail points out 
in his discussion of Virgil. Other authors in the series speak of the 
ancient culture as ‘a constant corrective in the midst of crises,” such as 
“the welter of things resulting from the great war.” In such a time, 
Professor Smith holds, “it should do every one good to turn aside and 


1“ Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” edited by George Depue Hadzsits and 
David Moore Robinson. Boston, Marshall Jones Company. Volumes pub- 
lished: Greek Biology and Medicine, by Henry Osborn Taylor; Roman 
Politics, by Frank Frost Abbott; Warfare by Land and Sea, by Eugene 
S. McCartney; Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith; Greek Religion and 
Its Survivals, by Walter Woodburn Hyde; Language and Philology, by 
Roland G. Kent; Euripides, by F. L. Lucas; Horace, by Grant Showerman ; 
Virgil, by J. W. Mackail; Catullus, by Karl Pomeroy Harrington; Seneca, 
by Richard Mott Gummere; Cicero, by John C. Rolfe; The Poetics of 
Aristotle, by Lane Cooper. 
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breathe for a while the pure atmosphere of abstract thought which we 
find in Greek mathematics.” 

While only about one-fourth of the projected volumes have been pub- 
lished, both the range and the quality of the series may be judged. The 
topics are by no means exclusively literary. Mr. McCartney discusses 
ancient warfare, by land and sea, in a book based pretty largely on 
Vegetius but with many parallels drawn from modern military and naval 
history. The intellectual curiosity of the Greeks is illustrated by Professor 
Smith in his volume on mathematics. They sought no practical aim, but 
to discover the secrets of beauty. The usefulness of Astronomy, to Plato, 
was that “in the midst of these studies an organ of our souls is being 
purged from the blindness and quickened from the deadness occasioned by 
other pursuits,—an organ the preservation of which is of more importance 
than a thousand eyes, because only by it can truth be seen.” Mr. Taylor, 
in his book on Greek biology and medicine, emphasizes the same “ clear 
spirit of scientific investigation.” Like modern scientists, the Greeks re- 
jected all supernaturalism in their effort to find the sources of life. After 
a brief account of Greek science before Aristotle, Mr. Taylor writes of 
Aristotle’s development of scientific method, his first-hand investigations, 
his faith in an order in nature, and his usefulness in a modern time when 
“ the vast complexity of research forces most scholars, as well as scientists, 
into a sort of rodent specialism.” Greek religion is discussed by W. W. 
Hyde especially from the point of view of survivals in Modern Greek. He 
has little to say about the influence of early religious ideas on the litera- 
ture and thought of western Europe, but he brings out very clearly the 
intellectual freedom which led the Greeks, even in their religion, to avoid 
dogma and creed. In Roman Politics, by Professor Abbott, a scholar 
widely known for his work in the field of Roman institutions, society, and 
politics, we have a spirited treatment of a subject important because of 
the influence of Rome upon modern legal and political institutions. In 
Language and Philology, R. G. Kent supplies a useful and non-technical 
compendium, giving good reasons, abundantly illustrated, for the impor- 
tance of Latin study to an understanding of the English language. 

It is, however, not through institutions but through personalities that 
our debt to Greece and Rome is most vital. Such a volume as Professor 
Showerman’s Horace is an admirable illustration. His theme is “a great 
communion of twenty centuries ”; the impressiveness of the story consists 
in its revelation of what the author calls the dynamic power of Horace, 
a power which is the property of the few but is at the roots of all human 
progress. This thesis is developed with eloquence in a book that must 
inspire the enthusiasm of every reader. The interpretation of the life and 
thought of Horace, made clear largely through paraphrases of his poems 
and by Professor Showerman’s admirable verse translations, is followed by 
chapters on “Horace through the Ages” and “Horace the Dynamic.” 
One is tempted to quote passages that illustrate the felicity of style of the 
author, or to point out examples of his power to handle without pedantry 
the results of minute research. The book itself is a testimony to the 
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truth of the author’s statement that the immortality of literature and the 
arts is “the work of the passionate few whose enthusiasms and protesta- 
tions never allow the common crowd completely to forget, and keep forever 
alive in it the uneasy sense of imperfection.” Mr. Showerman’s book has 
sent at least one reader back to his Horace. 

To the writing of his account of Virgil, Professor Mackail has brought 
the fine qualities apparent in his earlier writings on poetry, as well as 
his experience as a translator. The outstanding quality of his book is 
that it is a treatise on the nature and mission of poetry, the work of 
Virgil being drawn upon for illustration. His treatment of Virgil in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance is less satisfactory. The task was a 
difficult one, partly because of the great amount of material, but no 
ancient writer save Aristotle has exerted such a tremendous influence, 
and it is precisely this topic that we should expect to find the principal 
part of the treatment of Virgil in a series such as the one in which Mr. 
Mackail’s volume appears. Instead, we find rather vague treatment of 
such topics as “ Virgil’s World, its meaning for and its likeness to our 
own world” and “The Italo-Roman ideal, created by Virgil and continu- 
ing to our own day, as the hope of the world.” Even these topics, ambi- 
tious as they seem, are briefly and somewhat mechanically treated; they 
do not compare with the fine analysis of the minor poems that is one of 
the attractive features of the book. 

A similar unevenness of treatment is apparent in the volumes on Catul- 
lus, by Professor Harrington, and Cicero, by Professor Rolfe. The bio- 
graphy of Catullus is marred by a certain flippancy of style; we come on 
more solid ground in the chapters dealing with the influence of the poet 
in the Renaissance and modern times, but even here there is little illu- 
mination, the treatment consisting, in the main, of parallel passages. In 
part, of course, this thinness is inevitable; Catullus has no such intel- 
lectual appeal as Virgil and Horace. Such is not the case, however, with 
Cicero, whose influence was not only stylistic but philosophical, and was 
of amazing extent. Yet Professor Rolfe devotes 119 pages to the bio- 
graphy and contemporary influence of Cicero, and only 49 pages to the 
Middle Ages and modern times. Section IX of his book, entitled “The 
Deistic Movement,” begins with Montaigne and the next paragraph treats, 
with curious results, Ascham, Queen Elizabeth, Sidney, and Samuel John- 
son. The entire treatment of the subject from the Renaissance on is 
confused and incomplete. 

In Mr. Gummere’s Seneca, as in most other volumes of the series, we 
find a well-written and interesting biography. Such a series, however, 
cannot be tested merely as a group of biographies, since such information 
may be had in the encyclopedias, nor can it be tested by parallels that 
may be found or imagined between ancient times and our own. Mr. Gum- 
mere’s treatment of Senecan influence in Chaucer, Montaigne, and Emer- 
son is adequate for the purposes of a brief handbook; his treatment of 
Bacon is unsatisfactory, and he does not give us a clear-cut exposition 
of Seneca’s philosophy and scholarship. In this respect his book suffers 
in comparison with the scholarly and illuminating discussion of Aris- 
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totle’s Poetics, by Professor Lane Cooper. Here we have a brief but very 
clear statement of what the Poetics is, the plan of the work, and defini- 
tions of the principal terms. All this is accomplished in 62 pages. So, 
too, the treatment of the influence of the Poetics since the Renaissance, 
while owing much to the work of Spingarn and others, is built on the 
foundation laid by the preliminary exposition, so that the book as a whole 
conforms admirably to the plan of the series of which it is a part. Pro- 
fessor Cooper introduces little that is new, of course, and little that he 
has not presented more extensively in his other books, but he has made a 
very useful introduction to an important subject, and his treatment of it 
is truly Aristotelian, having “a beginning, a middle, and an end.” 

High praise, also, can be given to the last book to be mentioned here, 
Euripides, by F. L. Lucas. The introduction, by R. W. Livingstone, gives 
the point of view of the series in terms that show how thoroughly he 
has grasped the idea of the general editors. Euripides is important to 
our times, he says, because of recent translations that have made him 
almost a contemporary of ours, and also because the twentieth century 
sees in him its own critical spirit, its hatred of cruelty and religious 
shams, its sympathy for women and for the oppressed. Mr. Lucas states 
his theme in the assertion that “the working of a great spirit is a silent, 
subtle thing”; its influence is displayed not merely in the few or many 
literary works in which we find imitations of the master, but also in 
ways that are imponderable. Thus Mr. Lucas, like Professor Showerman, 
brings us into contact with a great spirit. Like Mr. Showerman, also, 
he has a style of distinction. There are frequent ironic thrusts at mod- 
ern statesmen and others; he knows, and illustrates by his writing, the 
difference between pedantry and learning; to him the parallel passage 
method resembles the work of “some horrible little anchorite building 
himself a hovel with the noble fragments of an ancient temple frieze.” 
It is not the judgment of literary men upon the classics but the humani- 
zation of scholarship that has so increased, in recent years, the apprecia- 
tion of Euripides. One is tempted to quote part or all of the eloquent 
closing paragraph of this book, but instead here is a passage that illus- 
trates the point of view of the new return to the classics, and gives hope 
that as such ideas are extended we may indeed witness a new renaissance: 


‘Indeed, the defence of the classics is not that they are venerable and 
mouldy antiques, the sources of modern civilization; there is little living 
water in ‘sources’; let the dead bury their dead and pedants pedants. 
Euripides matters today not as an ancient but as a modern, not because 
he inspired Menander and Seneca and Plutarch but because he can inspire 
us.... For about two millennia he has been too modern for men fully 
to understand.” 


Some of the limitations pointed out in these brief notes are due to the 
difficulties of the task assumed by the authors of the books in this series. 
The life and personality of an ancient author, or the way in which his 
work was received in his own time, or classical thought on some subject 
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like medicine or warfare, are well done, for the authors of these books 
are classical scholars of distinction. When it comes to dealing with the 
delicate and complex questions of classical influence on medieval and 
modern thought and literature, too many of the writers seem unaware 
of the mass of learning accumulated by investigators in modern languages 
and literatures and modern history. Papers that have appeared in the 
classical journals are duly cited; other studies, in journals of modern 
philology, appear infrequently. It is surely a prime object of this series 
to sharpen in us the perception of the continuity of classical thought; 
the medieval and modern portions of the books ought therefore to be even 
more carefully done than the biographical and critical chapters. The 
books are more useful to the general reader than to those who desire a 
careful appraisal of this stream of influence that courses through the ages. 
It is pleasant to be able to commend without stint the variety and in- 
terest of the topics, the intelligence with which the series has been 
planned, the distinguished character of several of the volumes, and the 
attractive form in which the publishers have presented the books. 


I 


The problem of our debt to the classics is approached from a somewhat 
different angle in a second series of great importance. It consists of 
selections from Greek literature, chosen in order to illustrate Greek con- 
ceptions of history, economics, religion, and other topics, and accompanied 
by an introduction that is both a commentary and a survey of influence 
on modern thought. The series is edited by Earnest Barker, of King’s 
College, London, and five volumes have already appeared.* 

The two volumes by Mr. Toynbee illustrate very well the method and 
scope of the series. The books consist of introductions and translations 
from Greek historical literature. At first sight, therefore, they are col- 
Iections of source material. They are much more than this, however, 
because of the skill with which the editor has carried out his scheme of 
organization. His purpose has been to give the philosophy of life held 
by a great people and expressed through their historical writings, rather 
than to supply a connected narrative of the external events. The effect- 
iveness with which this has been done can scarcely be indicated within 
the limits of a brief review; only one or two illustrations can be given 
here. The first volume, Greek Historical Thought, consists of four parts: 
Prefaces from the Historians; the Philosophy of History; the Art of 
History, and Epilogues. The titles given to his selections by Mr. Toynbee 
add greatly to the interest of the book. The section on the philosophy 
of history, for example, opens with a group of selections under the title 
of Mutability. This group contains a brief translation from the Iliad 


2“ The Library of Greek Thought.” New York, E. P. Dutton & Company. 
Volumes published: Greek Historical Thought, and Greek Civilization and 
Character, by Arnold J. Toynbee; Greek Economics, by M. L. W. Laistner; 
Greek Literary Criticism, by J. B. Denniston; Greek Religious Thought, by 
¥F. M. Cornford. 
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by Gilbert Murray, followed by Herodotus’ account of the pity of Xerxes 
for the swift passing of the generations of human life, by Thucydides’ 
account of the defeat of Athens in Sicily, and by several selections from 
Polybius entitled “The Burden of Macedon,” “The Burden of Rome,” and 
“The Fulfillment of Scripture.” The suggestion of biblical titles is fol- 
lowed also in the next group: “The Authorized Version,” “The Wisdom 
of Solon,” “The Parable of Polycrates,” “The Revised Version,” “The 
Day of Judgment,” “ The Titan in Harness,” and “Rationalism.” To the 
freshness and vitality of the organization of his books Mr. Toynbee adds 
other qualities. His Introduction should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in theories of history and theories of translation. “A civilization,” 
he remarks, “is never a mere product of physical transmission or local 
environment. It is a communion of saints (and of sinners) compassed 
about by that great and ever-increasing cloud of witnesses that have 
already joined the majority of mankind; and membership in it is there- 
fore a matter of spiritual rather than of material affiliations.” He finds 
the materials of history, therefore, in literature as well as in chronicle, 
on which one may compare Mr. Trevelyan’s brilliant essay in the Yale 
Review for October, 1924, and he makes good his faith by including some 
admirably chosen translations of Greek poetry by Gilbert Murray. Again, 
our relations to the past, in view of what has been said above, are seen 
not to be merely chronological: “The remote past embodied in foreign 
civilizations may be subjectively nearer to the life of our own day than 
is the recent past out of which our life has arisen. In other words, 
chronological priority and posteriority have little or no subjective signi- 
ficance except within the single span of a given civilization.” The pur- 
pose of his study, he says, is to attempt “to find an equation between two 
independent civilizations.” 

Upon these ideas of history is based Mr. Toynbee’s theory of transla- 
tion. Since his purpose is to equate two civilizations which, he holds, 
have much in common, he is interested in “translating (say) Plutarch 
himself, and not merely Plutarch’s writings, from the Hellenic world into 
ours.” Plutarch, he figures, would, if so “translated,” have been born in 
1846 and “ would be destined to die in 1925 as a last great survivor of the 
Victorians.” Therefore, we cannot expect to appreciate Plutarch if we 
depend solely upon North’s or Langhorne’s translations. For the selec- 
tions from all authors included in his book, excepting the poets, Mr. 
Toynbee has made new translations, clothed in the language of today, 
seeking to avoid a form which would strike the reader as a translation 
and not an original. His purpose is to clothe in living language his con- 
ception of an historical vision that “reveals to us a profoundly significant 
and profoundly moving repetition of human experience on the heroic 
acale.” 

The other volumes so far published in this series deal with Economics, 
Criticism, and Religion. In the first of these, by M. L. W. Laistner, we 
find an excellent introduction treating of the relation between ethics and 
politics in Greek thought, and separating, so far as is possible, the eco- 
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nomic and sociological elements. The body of the book contains liberal 
extracts from Plato and Aristotle, with briefer extracts from Solon, 
Lysias, Xenophon, Aristophanes, and the anonymous dialogue called 
Eryoiae. 

Mr. Denniston’s volume on literary criticism contains selections repre- 
senting ten authors: Aristophanes, Antiphanes, Plato, Aristotle, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, “ Longinus,” Demetrius, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostum, and 
Lucian. The introduction is an encyclopedic sketch of the development of 
Greek criticism, dealing mainly, of course, with the ten authors named 
above. Since much Greek criticism, like Greek economics, is contained not 
in formal treatises but as a part of compositions belonging to other cate- 
gories, Mr. Denniston arranges his material according to sources found in 
comedy, phflosophy, rhetoric, and miscellaneous writings The result is 
that the book is far more interesting than most anthologies of criticiam. 
It begins, for example, with a long extract from Gilbert Murray’s spirited 
rendition of The Froge. The selections from Plato are not as extensive as 
those found in the volume in Everyman’s Library devoted to Plato’s 
literary criticism, but they are admirably chosen. From Aristotle we 
have the more important parts of the Poetics and the Rhetoric. Dionysius 
is fully represented on the subjects of rhetoric and oratory, and about 
thirty pages are given to the treatise On the Sublime, formerly attributed 
to Longinus. Mr. Denniston finds, at the conclusion of his survey, the 
following salient characteristics of Greek criticism: the predominant con- 
servatism of their theories, especially in comedy—the ancients are uni- 
versally preferred to the moderns; the delight in technical terminology 
and elaborate classification—“ they exalt technique and training at the 
expense of genius, individuality, and inspiration”; their reluctance to 
submit the classics to systematic analysis; and, finally, the total neglect, 
by the later Greek critics, of Latin literature—they have no interest in 
the comparison of the two great literatures of their time. 

The unique value of Mr. F. M. Cornford’s Greek Religion is due to the 
number of selections from a wide variety of literature, the careful organi- 
zation of the book, and the excellent introduction. Nearly a hundred 
authors are drawn upon; the arrangement is not chronological but is de- 
signed to illustrate a certain evolutionary process. From the anthropo- 
morphism of Homer this evolution moves toward monotheism. This is 
followed by a return, through the attempts of science to explain the origin 
of the world, to primitive ideas of a living stuff, immortal in the sense 
of having neither beginning nor end, but without personality. The belief 
of the Socratic school in a benevolent creator of the world, the debate 
between Epicureans and Stoics on chance versus the decrees of Providence, 
the great utterances of Plato and Aristotle, and an interesting collection 
of fragments illustrating popular ideas of religion, complete the volume. 
Read straight through, with proper attention to the headings under which 
Mr. Cornford groups his material, the book is one of extraordinary interest. 

This interest is enhanced by the introduction, which explains the method 
of the book and serves as commentary on the selections. Greek religion 
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was not formulated by priests or theologians, but by artists, poets, and 
philosophers, hence the tendency to hold poets strictly to account for their 
religious and moral sentiments. Plato, coming late in the evolutionary 
process that Mr. Cornford traces, looks on the anthropomorphic views of 
the poets as later theologians looked on heretics, and excluded them from 
his commonwealth. Yet the poets cast into literary form traditional and 
popular ideas; it is hard to tell, in their writings, how far many of these 
ideas reflect the true views of the writers, or, indeed, of any large portion 
of society. This last point, suggestive of the danger involved in too 
sweeping generalization from special instances, is illustrated by the refer- 
ence to the All Souls festival of Anthesteria, when the ghosts of the dead 
Were supposed to walk about the city, entering their old haunts, until 
driven off by the injunction: “Out of the door, ghosts! The Anthesteria 
is over.” This saying became proverbial, being addressed to people who 
expect a repetition of favors received; it goes back, however, to primitive 
religious beliefs; it may reflect, also, the belief of certain classes even in 
fifth century Athens, when the more enlightened had got beyond animism. 
The book is in no sense a study of folk beliefs, being limited to philo- 
sophical and literary theology; one of its chief merits is that it thus 
supplements the work of Miss Jane Harrison and other students of early 
ritual. Like the other books in this series, it contains a brief but carefully 
selected bibliography and a useful index. The translations, mainly by 
Mr. Cornford, are similar to those of Mr. Toynbee, uniting simplicity with 
vigor; by their individuality and freshness they help to bridge the centuries. 


Il 


The volumes constituting the two series which we have been surveying 
are designed for the general reader and for the student who wishes to find, 
in compact form, guides to the study of the influence of classical authors 
or materials illustrating Greek solutions of some of the problems of 
thought. In Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, by Charles Sears Baldwin,® 
we find a comprehensive study of a special field. The book is an outgrowth 
of work that Professor Baldwin has been doing for some years at Columbia, 
and is one justification for the wide reputation of his courses designed for 
the training of teachers of college composition. In soundness of scholar- 
ship and felicity of style it proves that a book based, at least in its origin, 
upon study of methods of teaching need not be filled with “ pedagogy.” 
It belongs to the small shelf of books which contribute to the better 
understanding of the foundations of the study and teaching of English. 

Professor Baldwin’s purpose, as stated in his preface, is to interpret 
ancient rhetoric and poetic as a step toward the better understanding of 
medieval and modern traditions of criticism. His book is not a collection 
of specimen passages, but an exposition, yet so intimate is the contact 
between the ancient writer and the modern student that we seem to be 
dealing with the materials at first hand. The authors whose works are 
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thus explained are chiefly familiar as philosophers or orators; Mr. Baldwin 
presents their views on composition, one of the greatest of classical arts, 
and illustrates this technic through an accompanying analysis of repre- 
sentative poetry and oratory, so that we may understand, inductively, 
their artistic experience. This experience, he holds, is best approached 
from their conception of composition. “ Rhetoric,” he remarks at page 134, 
“meant to the ancient world the art of instructing and moving men in 
their affairs; poetic the art of sharpening and expanding their vision.” 
The book begins, therefore with the Rhetoric of Aristotle, which is pre- 
sented as the art of giving effectiveness to truth. Cicero, accepting this 
theory, supplements it by his study of rhetoric as the art of giving effec- 
tiveness to the speaker, while in Quintilian we find a study of the influence 
of rhetoric on ancient education. Dionysius and the author of the tract 
on the Sublime are drawn upon for illustrations of the literary criticism 
of rhetoric. 

In the second part of the book, which is devoted to Poetic, the chapter 
on Aristotle is followed by an excellent study of Aristotelian theory as 
illustrated by ancient drama and narrative. There are also modern in- 
stances, but the author’s chief aim is to ground the student thoroughly in 
the principles. In this carefully studied analysis of rhetoric and poetic 
alike there is admirable preparation for the study of classical influences 
on modern literature. Mr. Baldwin sets out “to re-interpret the Poetic 
(of Aristotle) in 1924.” To do this, he says, we should not merely consider 
the drama and epic of Aristotle’s time but according to Aristotle’s inten- 
tion “consider what makes drama, our own as well as his, and what 
vitally moves it to possess an audience.” Such is the practical purpose 
of the entire book, which deserves the attention of all who are interested 
in the teaching and criticism of literature. 

Akin to the volumes in the “Library of Greek Thought,” though pub- 
lished separately, is Professor Lane Cooper’s An Artstotelian Theory of 
Comedy.‘ The book is presented, its author tells us, through belief in the 
wisdom of “ utilizing the riches of the ancient classics for the direct benefit 
of contemporary life and culture.” Few studies of the great types of 
literature are available, and even when such subjects are presented, it is 
usually from the standpoint of what Mr. Cooper calls anatomy or from 
that of evolution, both alike neglecting the end or purpose of the type. 
The Poetics of Aristotle is a signal exception to this rule; by adding to it 
a theory of comedy we are put in possession of a complete theory of the 
genres. Such an addition Professor Cooper has supplied as a companion 
volume to his amplified version of Aristotle’s Poetics. This is done through 
the sufficiently novel device of re-writing and expanding the Poetics from 
the standpoint of comedy, Mr. Cooper’s idea being that it is possible to 
construct an Aristotelian comic theory to take the place of the hypothetical 
second book of the Poetics. To the exposition of what he regards as 
Aristotle’s theory is added a translation of the unique Tractatue Coie- 
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linianus, first published in 1839 from a tenth century manuscript, this 
translation being followed, likewise, by an “ amplified version.” These 
two versions, one of them conjectural and the other a commentary on the 
important and little known tractate, are preceded by an elaborate intro- 
duction which develops not only the scattered references in the Poetics to 
comic theory but also draws upon Aristotle’s other works. The result is a 
very thorough synthesis of Greek conceptions of comedy, of high value 
quite apart from the question whether the theory thus set forth is 
Aristotle’s or a composite, and compelling admiration for the boldness of 
the attempt and respect for the learning which is brought to bear upon 
the solution. 

Professor Cooper’s proposal is to study the Poetics as containing, with 
the necessary alterations, a theory of comedy. In this he admits the 
importance of the Tractatus Coislinianus, though he does not, like Bernays 
and others, regard it as more important, from the standpoint of comedy, 
than the Poetics. Rather it is a schematic presentation of a theory of 
comedy, probably closely representative of Aristotle’s views, and of high 
importance both in itself and as a guide to the reconstruction of Aristotle’s 
lost work. Mr. Cooper also takes issue with the idea held by Butcher and, 
less emphatically, by Bywater, that Aristotle undervalued Aristophanes. 
Aristotle’s references in the Ethics to “old” and “recent” comedies may 
be made clear to the modern reader by comparing the broad humor of the 
Elizabethan comedies with the innuendo of Congreve. Evidence is cited 
both from the Poetics and from other works to prove that Aristotle knew 
Aristophanes as Restoration critics knew the Elizabethans. 

It is quite impossible here to trace the steps by which Professor Cooper 
censtructs his theory; the book is closely organized, each step in the 
argument being significant. Yet the structure is surprisingly clear in 
view of the complexity of the material with which the author deals. In 
the long introduction, a review of Aristotle’s method of arriving at his 
conception of the ideal structure for tragedy is followed by a statement 
of the elements in this structure, such as organic unity, plot, ethos, dia- 
nota, diction, melody, spectacle, ete. The chapter on Plato (the “ Socratic 
dialogue” as comedy) and his influence on Aristotle’s theory, and the 
collation of passages, in the corpus of Aristotle’s works, which refer to 
comic writers, comedies, and the theory of pleasure, laughter, irony, etc., 
show how carefully Professor Cooper has built up his argument. All of 
this material, and the expanded version of the Tractate as well, must be 
kept in mind if one is to read with understanding the expanded version 
of the Poetics which Professor Cooper has presented from the viewpoint of 
comic theory. 


IV 


If we ask, now, what are the conditions on which a new return to the 
classics may be brought about, the answer is through translation. It is 
this that makes significant such books as we have passed under review. 
But by “translation” we mean something more than the ordinary conno- 
tation of the word. 
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Many classical scholars, we know, insist on a prolonged study of the 
ancient languages as the only avenue of approach. Many objections have 
been made to Gilbert Murray’s interpretation of Euripides as romantic 
and dangerously divergent from a true rendition of Greek tragedy. The 
same objections will be urged against Mr. Toynbee’s theory and practise. 
Yet there is much in Mr. Toynbee’s contention that the Elizabethans are 
in some respects more remote from us than the Greeks. We get on fairly 
well with Shakespeare, by dint of much high school and college study of 
annotated editions, but is it not true that all of his contemporaries, men 
rated as high as the master by his own generation, are in truth very 
remote? Spenser, Bacon, even Milton, require “translation ” into modern 
terms, or they require historical imagination and a study of their period 
sufficiently intense to enable the modern reader to translate himself back 
into their times. If we require merely the literal translation of the 
Faerie Queene into modern English, no matter how accurately prepared 
the student may be in allusion and vocabulary he will still miss the spirit 
of Spenser. Is not the same thing true of much college study of the 
classics in the original tongue? 

By translation, then, we do not mean the word for word conversion 
of Elizabethan poetry into modern English nor the word for word con- 
version of Euripides or Horace. Translation involves either the transfer, 
through spiritual and imaginative processes, of the modern student back 
into the past age, or the bringing of the past into spiritual and imagina- 
tive union with the present. The former process, where it can be attained, 
is historically the more accurate; the second process is more generative. 
It was the second process, in effect, which operated so powerfully in 
England toward the end of the sixteenth century and converted humanism 
into renascence. It is this second process that is being aided by such books 
as are now before us. 

In these books four types or techniques may be distinguished. First is 
the long familiar method of paraphrase and critical comment, inter- 
spersed with specimens. To this, of course, other elements are added, 
such as the history of the influence of an ancient author in medieval 
and modern times. The second technique involves the conversion of the 
thought of literary works of past times, the message of a great writer, 
into modern terms through a re-interpretation which follows closely the 
original in phrase, but connects and organizes the material in a new form. 
The books by Mr. Showerman and Mr. Lucas are illustrations. The spi- 
ritual unity between interpreter and original has a subtle effect on the 
style of such a translation, so that an effect of originality is produced. 
By some Pythagorean transmigration the ancient spirit once more ani- 
mates human clay. The third method is that followed by Mr. Toynbee 
and, less markedly, by Mr. Cornford. The purpose is to equate two 
civilizations widely separated in time but repeating, on an heroic acale, 
human experience. Plutarch becomes neither the fleshless monstrosity 
of the interlinears nor the archaic survival of Thomas North but a late 
Victorian born in 1846 and destined to die in 1925. The method has its 
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dangers; well-used it is uncommonly attractive. It is the presence of 
this spirit that makes the work of Ernest Barker so stimulating to the 
modern reader; to a certain extent, also, it explains the immense hold of 
Gilbert Murray. Fourth and last, there is the method of exact definition, 
the books by Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Cooper being examples. A literal 
translation will not always serve; the terms used by Aristotle require 
careful definition, not interlingual synonyms. Mr. Cornford speaks, for 
example, of the word theos, often rendered “a god.” But the Greeks 
could speak of the reunion of friends after long absence as “a god”; 
at times, Mr. Cornford says, it is difficult or impossible to determine the 
exact meaning of the word. Here we return to the first of the two 
processes of translation, that which involves our becoming, for the 
moment, Greeks. That, no doubt, is best, and it is the ideal of the 
scholar. But the imagination may be awakened, and the generative 
power of the classics realized, by greater attention than we have been 
in the habit of giving to such collections as “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome ” and “ The Library of Greek Thought,” and books like those of Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Cooper, now happily make available. 
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